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FOREWORD TO REPRINTED 
EDITION 


I am delighted to write these lines as a 
foreword of the reprinted edition of the ‘History of 
Banaras Hindu University’ being published by the 
Publication Cell of the Banaras Hindu University during centennial 
decade. The decade gives an occasion for introspection into ourselves 
to ponder over the long journey of almost 100 years of the University 
and look back with a pride on our achievement as also to tread future 
path of Banaras Hindu University founded by the great patriot, 
Mahamana Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya for the reconstruction of the 
nation when it attains freedom. The Banaras Hindu University is a 
contribution of the churning of Indian renaissance. The University as 
a unique institution in this part of country was charged with a special 
responsibility not only to train the manpower for a new vibrant and 
self reliant India but also to inculcate in the ethos and value system 
to carve out a complete man. The journey towards that path is 
relentlessly on. 





It is a tribute to the genius of Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya who 
thought of a model institution, where east and west meets on the way 
of nurturing wisdom and to create such a momentum to work . 
relentlessly to bring to fruition of his dream of greater India, bubbling 
with light and vitality. Thus, the history of Banaras Hindu University 
is a systematic record of that great journey till 1966. To make a little 
update of journey little beyond that an article had been added as an 
appendix to give some idea about new developments. Another article 
on the Architectural Plan had also been added. 


I record my sincere appreciation to the Chairman of the 
Publication Committee, Prof. V.S. Jaiswal and other members who 
had taken care to navigate through many troubles for this book to see 
light of the day. I am also appreciative of the efforts made by 
Dr. Vishwanath Pandey, Member-Secretary of the Committee and 
Officer on Special Duty (Publications) and Public Relations Officer 


(iv) 


who had worked very hard to bring out this reprinted volume on the 
occasion of 3rd International BHU Alumni Meet on 6-7 January, 2007 
in the Banaras Hindu University. 


J dedicate this volume to the seekers of knowledge and admirers 
and well wishers of Banaras Hindu University and its very large 
family spread all over the world to quench their thirst for information 
about glorious history of Banaras Hindu University carved out of 
great saga of romance and developments right from Indian 
renaissance starting in this part of country in the early 20th Century 
to this date. 


spe 
6th January, 2007 


PROFESSOR PANJAB SINGH 
Vice-Chancellor 


FOREWORD 


The establishment of the Banaras Hindu University 
was a landmark in the history of the University education in this 
country. It was the first residential University to be established 
in India. In those days it was considered to be a novel ex- 
periment in the field of education. Not only the University 
was a residential one, it was established as an All-India 
University. 

The prime instrument of the Divine Will in this work was 
Mahamana Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji, one of the 
greatest sons of our motherland. He shone like a beacon light 
in the freedom struggle of India for over three decades during 
this century. He awakened India with his voice. His was 
a dedicated life. He built the edifice of freedom stone by stone 
with our leaders. There was not a single important and useful 
activity in the country—whether in the political, religious, 
social or educational field—with which Malaviyaji was not 
connected. His services to the country are much more than 
can be expressed in words. 

Tn the educational field, Banaras Hindu University remains 
and will ever remain as a permanent monument to his life 
and personality. The ideal before Pandit Malaviyaji in 
establishing this University was to make available to the 
country in every field, men and women of high character filled 
with patriotism. For this purpose religion and ethics was 
made an integral part of education for he believed religion to be 
the surest foundation of character and patriotism to be the 
powerful elevating influence which inspires men and women 
to high-minded and unselfish action. 

He not only dreamt of such an institution but materialised 
his dream and founded this great University by raising funds for 
it from the rich and the poor, princes and peasants of this land. 

The University stands as an All-India University in the 
holy city of Kashi—Varanasi—the cultural and_ religious 
capital of India for preserving the national unity of this great 
country. 

Tt is the duty of every student and teacher of the University 
and also of every patriotic Indian to know something about 
this great Centre of Learning so as to get inspiration for ren- 
dering similar services in the cause of our motherland. 

I, therefore, commend the attempt of the authors of this 
book in bringing out this volume. 


Banaras Hindu University, é 
February 4, 1966. Pe Kap erh 


Vice-Chancellor. 





PREFACE 


Four years ago, when the birth centenary of Mahamana Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya was celebrated, a suggestion was made that the history 
of the Banaras Hindu University may also be published during the second 
phase of the celebrations in July, 1962. The major portion of this book 
was written at that time and it was also sent to the press. But the book 
was destined to be published only now. 

We decided to publish this book in two volumes: one dealing with 
the history of the University as a whole from 1904, and the other dealing 
with the growth of the various constituent colleges and the contribution 
made by them in the academic field. 

We consider it our great privilege in presenting this book to our Alma 
Mater on the auspicious occasion of the Golden Jubilee. We propose to 
bring out the second volume during the course of the coming year, 

We take this opportunity to thank all those who have helped us in this 
work, We are thankful to Shri Ram Krishna Dave and Shri. Jyotibhushan 
Gupta who have been very helpful to us in securing some of the photographs 
of the old members of the Hindu University Society. We are also thankful 
to Dr. (Mis.) P. C. Dharma who supplied us some of the rare photographs. 
Our thanks are also due to Shri D, L, Bohra and Shri M. V. Krishnan for 
preparing the book jacket. 

It would not have been possible for us to bring out the book but for the 
enthusiastic cooperation of the staff of the Banaras Hindu University Press 
and its Manager, Shri Lakshmi Das. Our sincere-thanks are due to them. 

Despite our best efforts some mistakes and omissions might have 
crept in. We crave the indulgence of our readers for all our shortcomings 
and we would request them to let us have their suggestions so that they 
may be incorporated if at all this book runs into another edition, 


8. L. DAR 
Banaras Hinpu University 8, SOMASKANDAN 
February 4. 1966. 
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CHAPTER I 
MAHAMANA MALAVIYAJI’S DREAM 


sfanaa oafea at saraat fire 

Millions of years ago India did not exist in its present geographical 
form. According to Geologists, its area south of the Aravalli mountain was 
a part of the southern land masses, comprising India, South | Africa, 
South America, Australia, Arabia and parts of the East Indian Archipelago, 
known collectively as Gondwanaland. The Himalayas and the whole of 
North India were under the sea which is named by the Geologists as the 
Sea of Tethys. On the north of this sea was situated the northern land masses 
consisting of North America and Eurasia, known collectively as Lawrasia. 
The Tethys was a great mediterranean between Laurasia and Gondwana- 
land, and it extended from China to Spain. Then there was a geological 
upheaval. The Himalayas gradually rose out of the Sea of Tethys. India 
began to drift northward or north-eastward. The Tethys became shallowed 
and as ages went past it was obliterated by the sediments deposited from 
both sides, especially from the newly risen Himalayas. The waters of the 
Sea of Tethys split over to what is now the Arabian Sea and the Bay of 
Bengal, shaping India as it is to-day. 

We are then told that people belonging to different races—the Negritos 
from Africa, the Proto-Australoids, the Mongoloids, the Dravidians, the 
Alpines and lastly the Vedic Aryans—migrated into this newly formed 
land. The Vedic Aryans entered India with their Nature Gods, their sacri- 
ficial rituals, their cows and horses. They came into conflict with the Dasas 
and Dasyus. The conflict between the Aryans and the non-Aryans went 
on unceasingly for about five centuries and the Aryans marched victorious 
through the country. The races mingled, customs and beliefs became 
adjusted and a composite race began to come into existence, 

The rich culture of the Vedic Aryans flourished in the Ashrams of the 
Vedic Rishis situated in the area of Supta Sindhu, the land of seven rivers 
and particularly on the banks of the rivers, Sarasvati and Drishadvati, 
The Manu Smriti says: 

awed aaaraedy | 
a 2a fata tat aarad saera 1 

The land between the two sacred rivers Sarasvati and Drishadvati 

was called Brahmavarta and was regarded very sacred. These two rivers 
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were flowing from the Himalayas and covered parts of Uttar Pradesh and 
Rajasthan. About the end of the Vedic period, these rivers appear to 
have dried up evidently due to some geological upheaval. 


The Ashrams of the Vedic Rishis functioned as the main seats of 
learning during the Vedic period. Each Ashram was a little university 
under the control of the presiding rishi, a holy man with a dedicated life. 
The education aimed at the acquisition of highest knowledge and wisdom 
and not of ordinary knowledge for purposes of worldly life. The ideal was 
wisdom with knowldege—Jnanam Vijnana Sahitam4—to aid an individual 
to achieve his expansion into the Absolute, his self-fulfilment. And it was 
pursued through tapas of various kinds, viz., austerities, sacrifices, penances, 
etc. The whole life of the Ashram was regulated by Rita, the Eternal 
law which upholds the cosmic order ; and Satya, accord between thought, 
word and deed, which could translate Rita in life. The realization of the 
highest and ultimate truths, Rita and Satya was through tapas—inhibition 
of senses through a discipline involving purity of body and mind, and 
meditation sustained by a life of austerities—and through yajna, sacrifice 
or complete dedication of one’s cherished things to Higher powers. 


A student was admitted to the Ashram after he entered upon the 
stage of studentship through the performance of the ceremony of initiation 
called upanayana. He then emerges as a Dwija, twice born. The second 
birth is spiritual. The pupil then becomes a Brakmachari and has to observe 
the prescribed regulations, both external and internal, for a Brahmachari. 
He has to wear a girdle of /usa grass (mekhala), the skin of a black deer 
(Krishnajinam) and carry a danda. These were all the external marks. 
Internally he has to observe the discipline of a Brahmachari (1) Srama- 
self restraint (2) Yapas-practice of penance and (3) Diksha-consecration 
to a life of discipline, through prescribed regulations such as begging 
(Bhiksha), worshipping the sacred fires, rendering services to his teacher 
and prosecuting his studies. 


The student lived in the house or ashram of the teacher as a member 
of his family. The Guru regarded him as his own son. The teacher and the 
pupil shared a common life. They shared the same simple food. A close 
relation between the teacher and the pupils was thus established and this 
relation was considered sacred and permanent. By his character, devotion 
to learning and the spirit of dedication, the teacher developed the 
spiritual nature and higher qualities of head and heart in his pupils. 





lard faart fed asareal WeTASTATT Gita IX—1 
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The period of studentship was normally twelve years. Studentship 
for a longer period also existed. A period of thirty two years is mentioned 
in the Chhindogya Upanishad—a} ¢ atfadg ad aif aaadqagedt 1 
There were others who chose to consecrate themselves to lifelong studentship 
and celibacy in quest of learning and truth. Such students were called 
Naishtika Brahmacharis. 

Instruction was given through the method of Sravana. The student 
learnt by hearing what flowed from the lips of the teacher. The same know- 
ledge with the new additions of the age went from the pupil when he in 
turn becaine the preceptor of his own disciple. The hearing of texts and 
words uttered by the teacher has to be followed by the process of Manana, 
deliberation and Nididhyasana, meditation. The increasing knowledge 
and the system of depending upon memory alone for the preservation of 
that knowledge resulted in the creation of a new type of literature, the 
Siitras. Stitris are aphorisms stating with utmost brevity the vast mass 
of literary and other material of knowledge. When the art of writing 
came into use, they started committing the Sruti to palmyra leaf and granite. 

The subjects of study during the vedic period included, besides the 
Vedas, Vedangas (Phonetics, Ritualistie knowledge (kalpa), Grammar, 
Exegetics, Metrics and Astronomy), the systems of Philosophy, Kshatra 
Vidya (the Science of the bow etc), other Sciences, music, dancing, fine arts 
etc. A passage in the Chhandogya Upanishad throws light on the subjects 
of study then existing. Narada approached Sanatkumara and requested 
him to teach. Sanatkumara asked him to state all that he (Narada) knew.! 
Addressing Sanatkumara, Narada said : 

Most revered Sir, I have studied the Rigveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda, 
the fourth-Atharvaveda, the epics and puranas as the fifth veda, Grammar, 
Necromancy (Pitrya), Arithmetic (Rasi), Divination (Daiva), Chronology 
(Nidhi), Dialectics (Vakoyakyam), Politics (Ekayanam), Theology (Deva 
Vidya) or Exegetics (Nirukta), the Doctrine of Prayer or Vedangas (Brahma 
Vidya), Biology (Bhuta Vidya), Military Science (Kshatra Vidya), Astronomy 
(Nakshatra Vidya), study of snake venoms (Sarpa Vidya), the Fine Arts 
(Devajana Vidya which is explained by Sankara as dancing (Nritya), vocal 
and instrumental music (Gita, Vadya) and other arts (Silpadi).? 

1 epiife wa afr graare aacHare areaeaeg dara aewaarare 
aered Sed sears H STAT 11 

2 aad aaaisafe qadagjaraanraat aaafatrere Get Tad Fara 
a¢ freneg ula aa fate aataataad @afaat aafaat yatrat aafaai, 
aaa frat aeamafreriagatsahe Ri 
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These subjects I have studied and I am learned in the scriptures 
(Mantravit) but I am not yet learned in the Atma (Atmavit), I have heard 
from such as are like you that one who knows the Atman vanquishes sorrow. 
Tam in sorrow. Lead me then over, I pray, to the farther shore that lies 
beyond sorrows”. 

Sanatkumara said to him: “Whatever you have studied is but words”’.+ 

This clearly shows that the knowledge of the books was not enough 
to regard the education as complete. The knowledge of the self which 
enables us to dispense with other knowledge was considered more important 
and the ultimate aim of all education as is declared by Manu: 

adarfy dora ot aT | 
vam adfeanat sree am 

Though the ultimate aim of education was the knowledge, of self, 
Atmajnana leading to Salvation (Moksha), it need not be concluded that 
the ancient rishis disregarded all worldly concerns. Salvation (Moksha) was 
yanked as only one of the great aims of human life. The other three aims 
were (1) Dkarma—Discharge of duties (2) Artha-Attainment of material 
prosperity (3) Kama-Enjoyment of lawful pleasures. 

gatatgert aa: arardt at wa a 
art cag at afer af g feat: (AT-R-R2Y) 

Having finished his studies in the Gurukula, the student returned to 
his home after performing a ceremony called Samavartana. It includes a 
number of acts signifying the end of stage of Brahmacharya. He then 
becomes a Sndtaka, At the time of parting, the teacher delivered a vale- 
dictory address, a type of which we find in the Taittiriyopanishad. 

The Vedic Rishis developed the Vedic knowledge by discussions at 
Assemblies. Then they formed Sanghas where the more successful students 
flocked together and discussed various problems. The method of dis- 
cussion in Seminars and academies and organising conferences for the 
promotion and diffusion of learning was first evolved by the Vedic rishis. 

From the evidences available we know that three types of educational 
institutions existed during the vedic period. Firstly, the Gurukulas which 
served all the purposes of a University and carried on the pursuit of know- 
ledge in an atmosphere charged with learning and righteousness. All round 

1 gisé wal arafaearfen arafans fy aia Farag qehererefe Teer 
fafafa aisé wa: Safe aT aay ater Te TRafeafea aig glare ae 
fadaaerniicer aaatd 11301 
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was peace and quiet. The natural surroundings conduced to the mental 
equilibrium of the learner added zest to the appetite of his intellect. The 
edutation given was all-round in its character but there were exceptions to 
the general rule, Princes and men of the warrior classes were trained more 
in the arts of riding, archery and war, than in the study of religion or literature. 
It may be mentioned here that in the Gurukula, all pupils mingled together. 
The treatment accorded to the aristocracy was just the same as that received 
by the commoner. All formed one common brotherhood. 


The second type of educational institution was the Parishads (Academies) 
where instruction by renowned persons and specialists was arranged. 


The places of sacrifices were also the centres of learning. Conferences 
of great scholars were arranged here. Naimisharanya was one of such 
places of sacrifices. Several types of sacrifices were held in the Brahma- 
varta area between the sacred rivers, Sarasvati and Drishadvati. Academic 
Conferences were arranged on the occasion of these sacrifices, where great 
scholars and rishis assembled and discussed religious and philosophical 
problems. These Conferences were the third type of educaticnal institu- 
tions during the Vedic period. 

The Gurukula-ashrams expanded in course of time and many ashrams 
came into existence consisting about ten thousand students The head of 
such an institution came to be regarded as a kulapati 

alata weet Asante ToT | 
serrate fasfacal goafa: aya: 1 

“That Brahman sage is called a kulapati who teaches ten thousand 

students supplying them with lodging, food etc’. 


During the Ramayana period, Vasishta was a prominent kulapati 
teaching and maintaining ten thousand students by supplying them with 
free lodging, food ete. The word Vasistha (afits) itself means one who 
maintains several thousand persons by providing food etc. King Dileepa, 
the grand-father of Ramachandra goes to his ashram for penance. 
Viévamitra visited this ashram while he was a mighty king and was 
entertained by Vasistha. 

The Ashram of Rishi Bharadwaja at Prayag was another place of 
learning in those days. Then we find the description of the ashram of 
Agastya in the Ramayana. His ashram had several specialities viz., Agni- 
sthana, (2) Brahmasthana, (3) Vishnusthana, (4) Mahendrasthana, (5) Viva- 
svatasthana, (4) Somasthana, (7) Garudasthana, (8) Kartikeyasthana. 
These places have been regarded by some scholars of ancient Indian 
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Education as different departments of study though ordinarily they 
appear to be only places of worship of different deities. 


During the Mahabharata period also, hermitages continued to be the 
centres of learning. There were a number of hermitages of renowned 
teachers attracting students from distant parts. One such hermitage was 
that of Kanva. Tt was situated on the banks of the river Malini. A des- 
cription of the hermitage of Kanva is given in the Sakuntalopakhyan in 
Mahabharata (Adiparva-Sambhavaparva), King Dushyanta finds, in 
the midst of the forest this beautiful Ashram resounding with the chanting 





of sacred texts. The presiding Rishi of the Ashram was Kanva who was 
the Kulapati, ‘The Ashram consisted of specialists in every branch of 
learning cultivated in that age, specialists in the four vedas, in the art of 
reciting the samhitas in different forms-Pada, krama, jata etc., in sacrificial 


1 Agnisthana—placo of fire worship. 
Brahmasthana—Deptt of Veda. 
Vishnusthana—Deptt. of Rejniti, Arthaniti and Vartha, 
Mahendrasthana—Military Section, Somasthana—Deptt. of Botany. ; 
Vivasvatasthana—Deptt. of Astronomy. Garudasthana—Deptt. dealing with 
transport arid conveyances. Kartikeyasthana—Deptt teaching military organisations. 
(Valmiki Ramayana—Aranyakanda 12th Sarga.) 


arferttafreht corral goat getters | 
Seafront adtarteany | ar areprabarererstfgrat a: tl 
a arafrea: sftrrrerd serra | tacteadtert wae: GAATETT MI 
aire afeeet gurdtat cach a: | adoronyat a serdtfira fatter 1 
waaarrgiont §— gerdamarfethy | afrerornarat arreetfrataary tt 
gua caveat aeset Frrerererertfecomney | reraTcorergenysrtca Frere Mt 
AeA waraa: reaver ASA: | aTATAt ged efor Sar 1 
aaa aacared aaleT TWAT: | 
adta worarrafadet Tae | ele HreTT wera aod TATA II 
aerate serene asfartter tt vera taile ays arTfaoTTOTATT It 
weal a@aqetes Setar: Tat: | ATT aqeret faratiag wg 1 
aafrargiatges Pitas wATAfT afrarenfa: grr: [Yt TATRA: 1 
wqadaa sau: qrnfradam: | afernitata er searget g 
area tears agai Tatras fast: | afer: & aa AterTeeR eATAT: " 
aademe fafges wafer feared: | errmcardfaardritenct: 
arrarerermercaraaar. | frtvarifafiges  werntscrnt: 
eromaiararcriaat wa: | serakreqeter  saeqfery | 
mavoriirerdt: sreatearet: | meripmter  ardarcafera: 
rerare Perret SaTRMT RATE: | TAT ATA TRIES YTS STAPH 
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literature, in giksha (Phonetics), in Sabda (Vyakarana), in Chandas (Metrics), 
in Nirukta (Etymology), in Kalajnana (Astrology), in Dravyakarma (Know- 
ledge of properties of matter). There were Philosophers well versed in Atma- 
jnana (Science of the Absolute), in Brahmopasana (Worship of Brahma), 
in Mokshadharma, and in Lokayata. There were Logicians knowing the 
principles of Nyaya and of Dialectics (the art of establishing propositions), 
solving doubts and ascertaining conclusions). There were also the specialists 
in the physical sciences and arts. There were Zoologists having a special 
knowledge of monkeys and birds. 

The hermitage of Vyasa was also a seat of learning. A story in the 
Kasikhanda! clearly indicates that Vyasa had ten thousand students study- 
ing under him. When a lady at Kasi invites Vyasa for taking meals in 
her house, he replies that there were ten thousand students with him- 
aad wa firarid: aiferaéat 1 This also indicates that the preceptor 
and his disciples dined together. 

The hermitage of Sandipani situated at Avanti was one of the most 
famous schools for training in arms. Sandipani belonged to Kasi but had 
established his Ashram at Avanti (Ujjain)\—ared areataia ara qatar geat- 
fay? 1 Shri Krishna and Balaram had their education under him. Sandipani 
had been travelling for some time with some of his pupils visiting different 
places and royal courts. During this tour he came to Mathura just after 
Kansa had been killed by Krishna. It was at this time when Krishna and 
Balaram were entrusted to him after their Yajnopavita Samskara. Along 
with his new pupils, Sandipani continued his journey and arrived at his 
ashram in Avanti after about a month and a half. The school functioned 
regularly during the journey too. It camped for the night near some village 
by the side of a river or stream. The teacher and his pupils rose very early 
in the morning, went to the river or stream nearby, took their bath and 

waa + fasearfraarsiferraart L argtrreiaareeet career 
arreraifa fataarfin geratec aataiar: | aacarafeaitt wrgseal erg | 
sara Goi ier Fai fas: | aaa TET AA AA TAT 
a areat aaaHTATAR TAA | TTA Fata 1 
a arate Hala 
aa 0 anengfaPrerdad: 1 
faa araict qetfeatsicar 
fafaataerd aatet faq 
1 Skandapurana Kasikhanda—Adbyaya 96. 
2 Shrimadbhagavata—10-45-31. 
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performed their Sandhya. Then they practised the chanting of Vedas 
and started on their journey. They walked in batches, each batch under 
asenior disciple who taught others while marching forward. They walked 
on till noon and halted under a tree near some village. Sandipani offered 
oblations to the sacred fire. The pupils went to the village to beg for food 
(Bhiksha). After meals they had some rest and began their journey with 
the educational activity. In the evening they halted again under some 
tree for exercise and wrestling, after which they took their bath, offered 
prayer, took meals and retired for the night. 

Krishna and Balaram studied in the Ashram of Sandipani for sixty 
four daysand learnt all the sixty four Kalas! besides the Vedas and Vedangas. 

Another important and great seat of learning was situated in the 
Naimisharanya, the kulapati of which was Saunaka, Description of Naimi- 
sharanya is found in several Puranas. According to the Skandapurana 





lstara aaafasrargisrsat {ze 1 
areet sade aafroraratedat | 
aan ardifaat frat weds a ofeaary 
ad vara) aafrerratay | 
wafararay al aSTEGTT I 
FATAAGISAT AAA Tat: FT: | Shrimadbhagavata 10-45-33 to 36, 
The sixty four Kalas are described as :— 
1. Faq 2. aa 3, TAT 4, Tey 5, area 6, facta wedTy 
7, wee FH afofaaren: 8. gar 9. TaTTTATATT: LO. Afryfiarr 
at LL. wareaay 12, senarerqemara: 13. faaatm: 14, ater wat faarer: 
15. Tardis ArT 16. Aqsa: 17. HTT WHT: 18. Graglaet: 19. yo 
array 20. teasray 21. staat ah: 22. gererray 23, PeararangraeT 
faarefrar: 24. orrHe ARIAT Ta TAA 25. qetaaHt 26. ya arer 27. ator 
snap ararft 28, safear 29. sfanret 30. gataw ater: 31. gene arate 
32, Temenfamatay 33. srerITET Tony Bd. ofEMaTATT faeT: 
85. a% waif 36. Tay 37. aregfaat 38. wore Tete 39. HTGAaTe: 
40. afer ay 41. aH MAY 42. qergade at: 43. Angegeoray Tz 
fafa: 44. yRarhear TeITIT 45. seareTq 46, FerHstTHTSH 47, TAT 
afiear aay 48. rafear gabfanen: 49, eraraamty 50. serrafeat fale 
aay OL. TAIT HT TNT ATA 52. dareay 53, aradtareafaar 54, afar 
aia: 55. salary 56. Paar fanem: 57. afeanatm: 58. aeratraft 
59. qafadta: 60. art aiet 61. areatetarft 62. darfaatary 63. dafast 
arg 64. aarfeatat + frarat aay t 
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there were twenty six thousand Rishis living here, besides several thousand 
students, Several other Rishis appear to have visited this great ashram 
periodically. Sage Vyasa also paid visits to this place, Once the disciple 
of Vyasa, Sita, the great Pauranils 
the Rishis of Naimisharanya, Sanne 


. arrived here. Receiving him cordially, 





‘a and others, requested him to deliver 
religious discourses.’ Satinaka performed at Naimisharanya, a twelve years’ 
sacrifice which attracted several learned men. Discourses by these learned 
men and discussions on various subjects religious, philosophical and 


scientific—were the essential features of this sacrifice, 





1 afaoreaired acta: ate: | 

qear_aMfearaaar KATA: | 
aerarrgrearal frararaarantat: | 

ata AIR ATATTOATT: 11 
frafaarfararan: aagaearea: | 

aA TORT Fae arta: BATT I 
aragrerys That yfaraitats | 

CHAT ARIAT: TTA RTATTT 
HATA ECA: HAT: TUTTO: | 

afrqad eres frre: TET 11 
qafrafe sear tireatfamiHATy | ‘ 

aot freafereaont aerert are’ at area 1 
wrareat Herfazrearafreat Harqea: 1 

ara fares aa: Troforirar: 1 
anndafrgear sqeedtrarraay | 

aerial: qaarary: qa: atrareT: 11 
warifaet + great THT | 

TIS: TH ea OTaTS HeTAT 1 

Shanda Purana Vevhma Khanda—I Adhyaya. 

franétieaa agat afracatra | 

ara Tae aa afraid | 
aor ta fread afd afghan | 

a7 7 efat aa afad aarartea: | 
afar ffir aa afintarert: aya: | 

aTHARAATT TAT sre AAT | 


Vayu Parana IT Adhyaya. 


wasatrares a4 areal | 
wrarardt BoITt: ATT AA TT 


Shanta Pinang Bralmakhanda: 





Sth Adhyaya, 
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During the Buddhist period developed a system of education which 
may be called Buddhist Education. The history of this system of education 
is practically that of the Buddhist Order. Buddhist Education and learning 
centred round monasteries or Viharas. Some of the larger Viharas were set 
in the midst of a large compound with extensive grounds which were called 
the Arama or park. The ideal site for constructing an Arama was indi- 
cated by the Buddha to be one which was “not too far from the town and 
not too near, convenient: for going and for coming, easily accessible for all 
who wish to visit him, by day not tco crowded, by night not exposed to too 
much noise and alarm, protected from the wind, hidden from men, well 
fitted for a retired life”. The best example of a Vihara was that constructed 
in the Arama made in the garden of Prince Jeta. A number of other 
Viharas and Aramas existed in the time of the Buddha serving as the seats 
of Buddhist learning, such as Yashtivana, Venuvana and Sitavana at Raja- 
griha ; Jetavana and Purbarama at §ravastl ; Mahavana, Kitagara Hall 
and Mango-grove at Vaisali; Nigrodharima at Kapilvastu ; Ghoshitarima 
at Kausimbi and the Mango-grove of Chunda, the smith at Pava. These 
‘YViharis were elaborately equipped and provided accommodation to a 
number of monks who lived together receiving religious education and deve- 
loping their spiritual culture. There was a kind of federation of groups of 
teachers and pupils. Junior monks lived in dependence upon the seniors 
in groups, under the guardianship of a common teacher, the Upajjhiya 
or Achiriya. The subjects taught included besides Sanskrit, the Lokayata 
system together with the “low arts” of divination, spells, omens, astrology, 
sacrifices to gods, witcheraft, and quackery. Instructions were given 
in Sutta, Sutta-Vibhanga, Suttanta, Dhamma and Vinaya. The teaching 
was mainly oral. Debates and discussions were held. There existed 
special rules for the conduct of such discussions. Learned meetings were 
also held every fortnight when monks from different monasteries joined 
together in religious congregations. Arrangements were also made for the 
imparting of instruction by distinguished teachers who were acknowledged 
as authorities and specialists in their subjects. Some of these distinguished 
teachers were Sariputta, Maha-Moggallana, Maha-Kachchana, Upili, Ananda 
and Rahula. 

Tt may be noted that these monasteries educated only those who were 
the members of the Buddhist Order and living in the monasteries. They 
did not admit day scholars. The monasteries were exclusive centres. of 
Buddhist religious education. So far as general, vedie, secular, industrial 
and professional education was concerned, there e 4 several institutions 
throughout the country, which carried on their work as before. 
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In the seventh century before Christ, Takshasila was the most famous 
seat of learning and a celebrated centre of Hindu Culture. This ancient 
city was situated some twenty miles north west of Rawalpindi in the well- 
wateted and pleasant valley protected by a girdle of hills. It was on the 
great trade-route which used to connect India with central and western 
‘Asia. Arrian, Strabs, Plutarch and the Chinese pilgrims all testify to the 
fertility of its soil, its populousness and its luxuriant vegetation. Numerous 
references to Takshasila are found in the Jatakas which are the sources of 
historical information of the Buddhist period. References are also found 
in the aphorisms of Panini. 

Takshasila was a seat not of elementary but higher education. The 
Colleges of Takshasila offered courses of study in the three vedas and the 
eighteen silpas (Arts). There were special schools of Medicine, Law and 
Military Science. The Colleges had world-renowned teachers who were 
acknowledged as authorities and specialists in their subjects. The fame of 
Takshasila had spread throughout the length and breadth of India. Students 
from all parts of the land came to Takshasila to complete their education 
in the three vedas and the eighteen ilpas. One of the Jatakas indicate 
that king Brahmadatt of Banaras sent his son to Takshasila at the age of 
sixteen for completing his education. The Prince of Magadha is also said 
to have had training in all the arts of Takshasila and after mastering them 
he travelled throughout the land to acquire all practical usages. 

The science of medicine was sedulously cultivated in the colleges 
of Takshasila. Jivaka who was the son of a courtesan of Rajagriha and 
had become an orphan went to Takshasila and studied medicine and surgery 
under Atreya, a renowned physician. After attaining proficiency in medicine 
and surgery he returned to Magadha and became the royal physician of 
the king, Bimbisira. He was also appointed the physician of Buddha and 
his Sangha. He made a name as a distinguished physician and surgeon. 
The information available about Jivaka shows that Takshasila was famous 
for its medical education including surgery. The courses which were both 
theoretical and practical extended to a period of seven years after which 
the student had to undergo a practical test. The physicians and surgeons 
coming out of Takshasila had practice covering an extensive area. From 
the testimony of Arrian, we know that Alexander was so much struck with 
the skill of the Indian physicians that he employed them in his service. 

The colleges of Takshasila admitted students of all ranks, classes 
and castes except Chandalas. Payment of the prescribed fees had to be 
made in advance at the time of admission. But students, who were unable 
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to pay the fees in cash, were allowed to pay it in the shape of services to 
the teacher. It was not compulsory for a student to reside with the teacher, 
Non-resident students were also admitted. Moreover, admission was 
not confined to Brahmacharis alone. Even grahastas (householders) could 
study in the colleges of Takshasila. Each teacher admitted not more 
than 500 pupils for study under him. 

Being situated in the frontiers of North West India, the political 
fortunes of the city of Takshasila changed with each successive wave of 
foreign invasion. Between the fifth century B.C. and the fifth century 
A.D. it fell under the dominion successively of seven different nations, 
namely, the Persians, the Macedonians, the Mauryas, the Bactrians, the 
Greeks, the §akas, the Parthians and the Kushans. The city with all its 
great Buddhist sanctuaries and monuments was ruthlessly destroyed in 
the fifth century A.D. by the increased incursions of the White Huns who 
eventually overthrew the great Gupta Empire. 

Next to Takshasila, ranked Benaras as a great seat of learning. There 
were certain subjects in which specialized teaching was available only at 
Banaras. Scholars from different parts of the country moved to Kasi for 
learning these specialized subjects. Besides Kisi, there were other centres 
of learning throughout the country. The hermitages also continued to be 
the centres of highest learning. 

By the fourth century A-D., Nalanda grew to be the most important 
centre of learning, attracting scholars from different parts of the country. 
Its fame travelled even to foreign countries like China, Tibet, Korea and 
Tokhara. The well-known Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang who came to India 
in the seventh century A.D. (629 A.D. to 645 A.D.) studied at the Nalanda 
University. Another Chinese traveller I-tsing who arrived in India in A. D. 
672 also studied at Nalanda. He stayed there for as many as ten years. 
It is from the account left by Hiuen Tsang which has been further supple- 
mented by an equally full account of I-tsing that we know a good deal 
about the working of the Nalanda University. 

Nalanda was built up with royal benefactions. Its grounds were 
the gift to the Buddha by 500 merchants who bought them up for the 
purpose for “ten koti of gold coins” (ib. 164). On these grounds were 
built six monasteries respectively by six kings—Sakraditya, Buddhagupta, 
Tathagatagupta, Baladitya, Vajra and Harsha. Harsha built a Vihara 
of brass, a high wall round the buildings and a sangharama.. The Univer- 
sity area was marked off by a lofty enclosing wall built with one gate. 
The gate opened into the great college from which were separated eight 
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other halls standing in the middle of the Sangharama (Life p 111). The 
buildings were majestic in their size and height with richly adorned towers. 

Nalanda had received several endowments including gifts in the 
shape of lands from which came the wherewithal for the maintenance of the 
University. The income was sufficient enough to provide for all its alumni, 
free of cost, their four requisites of clothes, food, bedding and medicine. 
In the time of Hiuen Tsang the number of the alumni was ten thousand 
who were all living in the monasteries and supplied with free food and 
clothing, abundantly. Being free from all worries about their material needs 
of life, the students could devote themselves whole-heartedly to their studies. 

Nalanda was an institution of higher learning and advanced studies. 
It also had a Department of secondary education to which were admitted 
youngsters, Brahmacharis and Manavakas. So far as admission to the 
University was concerned, it was regulated by a strict entrance test of a 
very high standard. Only about twenty per cent of the students appearing 
at this examination succeeded. This test did not apply to the regular 
internal students coming up from its Department of secondary education. 
The admission of students being so strict and of a good quality, the Univer- 
sity could maintain a very high standard of academic life, both on its in- 
tellectual and moral side. Hiuen Tsang says that the students of Nalanda 
were looked up to as models by all India. 

The courses of study offered by the Nalanda University covered 
almost the entire field of knowledge then available. Specialists and authori- 
ties on every subject of learning had been collected by the University and 
it is due to the reputation of these teachers that Nalanda had attained its 
fame as a great centre of learning. Hiuen Tsang says: “In the establishment 
were some thousands of Brethren, all men of great ability and learning, 
several hundreds being highly esteemed and famous; learning and dis- 
cussing they found the day too short ; day and night they admonished each 
other, juniors and seniors mutually helping to perfection’. 

Like Nalanda in the east, situated on the western side of India was 
the Valabhi University. Valabhi was the capital of the Maitraka Kings 
for the period 475-775 A.D. Students from all parts of India came here for 
higher education. According to Hiuen Tsang, there were “Some hundred 
Sangharamas with about 6000 priests” at Valabhi. 

An idea of the Universities that existed in India during the sixth and 
seventh centuries A.D. can also be had from the description given by 
Banabhatta in his Kadambari. The period of Banabhatta is assigned to the 
end of the sixth and first half of the seventh century A.D. Bana says: 
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“In the meanwhile, in order to prevent the possibility of over 
attachment to play (if his son were taught in the royal palace), king 
Tarapida caused to be built a special school-house for Chandrapida 
outside the city ; it was situated on the bank of the Sipra and was 
exactly half a Kosa in length ; it was surrounded by a very large 
circular rampart white with chunamr and looking like a series of the 
peaks of the snowy mountain (Himalaya) ; It was further girt bya 
large circular moat lying all along the rampart ; it possessed very 
strong folding doors (of the gates), entrance to it being obtained by 
one door kept open ; in one part of it were constructed sheds for 
horses and rows of carriages; it had a gymnasium constructed 
underneath ; and it resembled in shape a beautiful celestial mansion. 
‘And Tarapida took very great pains to gather there professors of 
every branch of knowledge. ‘And having placed him there, with 
all egress forbidden, like a lion’s cub confined in a cage, he, on an 
auspicious day, entrusted Chandrapida, along with Vaishampayana 
as his companion, to the teachers, that he should acquire knowledge 
of all the lores . There his suite consisted mostly of the sons of 
his teachers and of noblemen ; and all possibility of over-fondness 
for children’s sports being removed, he could study there with 
undivided attention.”? 

‘As regards the branches of learning available in those days we find 
the following account by Bana: 

“Chandrapida who had been thus kept within proper 
control by the king, studied in a very short period all the lores as 
they were imparted to him by his teachers, who showed their skill 
each in his own department, and who were filled with enthusiasm 
by reason of haying such an apt pupil. And all the various lores 
transferred themselves into him, who was exceedingly bright (clear 
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headed) like a jewel-mirror. Thus he gained supreme proficiency 
in grammar ; in Mimansa ; in logic; in the Science of law; in the 
various branches of political sciences ; in the different systems of 
gymnastics ; in the use of all the different weapons such as the bow, 
the quoit, the shield, the sword, the javelin, the spear, the axe, 
the mace, etc. ; in driving a chariot ; in riding on elephant’s back ; 
in riding horses; in playing on the various musical instruments 
such as the lute, the flute, the drum, the cymbals, the hollow pipe, 
etc., in the works on dancing written by the sages, Bharata and 
others ; in the various musical treatises such as the one written by 
Narada, ete; in the art of training elephants; in the science of 
ascertaining the age of a horse ; in the characteristic marks on the 
body of a person; in drawing pictures ; in painting the pattralata 
decorations ; in making manuscript copies of books (or in making 
clay dolls); in engraving ; in all sorts of gambling ; in various systems 
of music ; in interpreting (thé omens of) the cries of birds ; in making 
astronomical calculations ; in testing precious stones ; in carpentary ; 
in ivory carving ; in the art of building ; in the science of medicine ; 
in the use of the proper yantras ; in the use of antidotes against 
poisons ; in breaking open subterranean passages by means of 
mines ; in swimming ; in rowing ; in jumping ; in climbing; in the 
erotic arts; in magic; in the study of romances, dramas, tales, 
poems, the Mahabharata, the Puranas, historical works, and the 
Ramayana ; inall the alphabets, all the dialects prevalent in different 
parts of the country and languages of the different countries ; 
all the signs (i.e., language of the deaf and dumb), and all the mecha- 
nical arts; in the Vedas; and also in many other different 
accomplishments,”1 
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The description of the hermitage of Divakaramitra in Bana’s Harsha- 
charita gives an example of another type of University—a forest University 
of the seventh century A.D. Divakaramitra was a learned Brahman and 
was living as a Buddhist recluse in a hermitage situated in the forest of 
Vindhya. The reputation of his learning drew scholars from distant parts. 
Emperor Harsha (606-648 A.D.) goes to this hermitage and finds Divakara- 
mitra in the midst of the trees with students belonging to different schools 
of thought and belief, coming from different countries. Perched on pillars 
here and there, sitting on the stone-floors, dwelling in hidden bowers of 
creepers, lying in thickets or in the shades of the branches of the trees or 
squatting on the roots of the trees ; there were Jain philosophers in white 
robes, Bauddha Bhikkus, worshippers or devotees of Krishna, Bralimacharis, 
those who had pulled ont their hair, Samkhists (followers of Kapila), Lokaya- 
heshika schools of Philoso- 





tikas (materialists), followers of Nyaya and 
phy, students of Upanishads, those who believed in Ishwara as the cause or 
creator of the world, students of Dharma-Sastra (institutes of law) and 





of the Puranas, adepts in sacrifices, Saivas, Grammarians, followers of the 
Pancharatra doctrines and others beside; all diligently following their 
own tenets, absorbed in the pursuit of their special philosophy, pondering, 
urging objections, raising doubts and resolving them, giving etymologies, 
discussing and explaining moot points of doctrine in perfect harmony.t 
About the same time as Nalanda and Valabhi, Kanchi was a great 
seat of learning in the Southern India. There were more than one hundred 
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monasteries in the South. Several Colleges sprang up as annexes of the 
Temples. The Mathas also worked as great educational organisations. 

During the eighth century A.D., came into existence a University at 
Vikramasila. It was founded by king Dharmapala on a hillock on the 
bank of the Ganges in Northern Magadha. Then there was a University 
at Odantapuri. Another was founded at Jagaddala by king Rama Pala of 
Bengal and Magadha, early in the twelfth century. 

Then we know of the University of Navadvipa, popularly known as 
Nadia, in Bengal, It attained high reputation during the period of king 
Lakshmana Sena of Gauda (A.D. 1106-1138). Nadia suffered a set back when 
the dynasty of Lakshmana Sena came to an end by the conquest of Bakhtiar 
in about A.D. 1197. But it rose again and continued to be a great centre 
of Hindu Learning without interference by the moslem rulers throughout 
the period from A.D. 1198-1757. The destruction of the Universities of 
Nalanda and Vikramasila by muslim invaders towards the close of the 
twelfth century afforded opportunities to develop Navadvipa as an 
important centre of learning. 

Besides the Universities described above, there were some other im- 
portant seats of learning also well known among whom was the Sharada 
Peetha in Kashmir for Sanskrit learning. During the Buddhist period 
Kashmir was the stronghold of Buddhist learning and Religion. 

Most of the Hindu centres of learning disappeared during the muslim 
period, though some of those in the East and the South continued their work 
throughout the middle ages. The Mohammedan rulers encouraged the 
establishment of their own institutions of higher learning. These were 
known as Madrasahs (Colleges). Famous among them were the Madrasahs 
of Lahore, Delhi, Rampur, Ajmer, Agra, Lucknow, Allahabad, Jaunpur and 
Bidar. The curriculum of these Colleges (Madrasahs) included grammar, 
thetoric, logic, law, geometry, astronomy, natural philosophy, metaphysics 
and theology, while poetry was a source of pleasure to all. Most of the 
important institutions attempted to specialize in one or more branches 
of knowledge as Rampur did in logic and medicine, Lucknow in theology, 
and Lahore in astronomy and mathematics. The medium of instruction 
was mainly Arabic. There were many famous scholars in Arabic, teaching 
in these institutions of higher learning. Besides the Mohammedan rulers, 
rich people also contributed liberally towards the maintenance of these 
institutions. Most of the students had free boarding and lodging. The 
teachers and the students, both Hindus and Muslims, came into close contact 
at these Madrasahs. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 


many of these madrasahs disappeared. 
al 
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The Europeans started coming to India towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. The first among them were the Portuguese. In 1510, Alfonso de 
Albuquerque, Governor of Portuguese Affairs in India seized and effectively 
occupied the island of Goa, the principal port in the dominions of the 
Sultan of Bijapur. Albuquerque encouraged his fellow country-men to 
marry Indian wives with a view to secure permanent Portuguese population 
in Goa. In course of time, the Portuguese established their settlements in 
Daman, Diu, Bassain, Chaul, Salsetti, Bombay, San Thome in Madras and 
Hoogli in Bengal. Soon they started their educational efforts in India with 
the main object to spread Christianity. As a result, the Roman Catholic 
missionaries established the following types of institutions in the different 
Portuguese Settlements :— 


(i) Parochial schools attached to churches for providing elementary 
education ; 
(ii) Orphanages for Indian children providing elementary education 
besides agricultural and industrial training ; 
(iii) Jesuit Colleges for higher education ; 
(iv) Seminaries for theological instruction. 


The Jesuit missionaries also established a College and a church in 
Agra and they participated in the religious discussions organised by Akbar. 

The Europeans who came to India after the Portuguese were the 
Dutch, the English, the Danish and the French. The Danish Missionaries 
who arrived at Tranquebar (near Tanjore) in 1706 were instrumental in 
founding a number of educational institutions in Madras. In Bengal they 
started work at the Danish settlement at Serampore in 1793, The English 
and French missionaries were also working side by side. All these 
missionaries contributed a great deal to the development of Western know- 
ledge in India but their primary aim was to spread Christianity. 


The British East India Company came to India in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century with rights of exclusive trading into the Bast Indies 
granted by Queen Elizabeth I, by a Charter on the 31st December, 1600, 
for a period of fifteen years in the first instance. Securing a ‘firman’ issued 
by the Emperor, Jehangir, in 1613, through the efforts of Captain Hawkins 
and Thomas Roe, the Company established a factory permanently at Surat. 
Another factory was built at Masulipatam in 1633, and in 1640 foundation 
of Fort St. George was laid in Madras. In Bengal the Company first 
established a factory in the year 1650-51. Gradually expanding itself 
through its commercial and political activities, the East India Company 
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began to enjoy, by the year 1772, the rights of a ruling power in India. 
The British Parliament soon passed the Regulating Act of 1773 in order to 
regulate the affairs of the Company in India, A Board of Control was 
appointed over the Court of Directors of the Company. The Act also 
created a new post of Governor General of Fort William in Bengal with 
a Council of four. The Governor General was given a supervisory authority 
over the other two presidencies of Bombay and Madras and thus Calcutta 
became the effective capital of British India, The British Government 
now took, for the first time, some responsibility for the administration of the 
territories acquired by the Company. In due course of time, the control 
of the British Government grew and another Act was passed in 1784. The 
charter granted to the Company was renewed after every twenty years 
and an enquiry by the British Government preceeded the renewal of the 
charter every time. Parliamentary Committees were appointed which 
took evidence and made reports to the Houses of Commons and Lords. 
Debates were held subsequently in the two Houses occupying much fithe 
and attracting much attention. 

Soon after the British consolidated their position in India, they 
turned their attention to the education of the people. The first educational 
institution established in India by the British Government was the Calcutta 
Mohammedan College or the Calcutta Madrassah which was founded in 
the year 1780, at the request of several Mohammedans of distinction, by 
Warren Hastings, the first Governor General. The main object of the 
College was “‘to qualify the sons of Mohammedan gentlemen for responsible 
and lucrative offices in the State” and to produce competent officers for the 
Courts of Justice to which students from the Madrassah, on the production 
of certificates of qualification were to be drafted as vacancies occured. 
The courses of studies followed the traditional pattern embracing theology, 
logic, rhetoric, grammar, law, natural philosophy, astronomy, geometry 
and arithmetic. 

A few years later John Owen, Chaplain to the Bengal Presidency, 
requested the Government to establish schools for the purpose of teaching 
English “to the natives of these provinces”, but the administrators do 
not seem to have paid much attention to this. 


The next important educational institution established by the British 
was the Benares Sanskrit College. The initiative for the establishment of 
this College was taken by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Resident of Banaras in 
1791 as a means of employing beneficially for the country some part of the 
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surplus revenue over the estimated receipts. The College was founded 
“for the preservation and cultivation of the Laws, Literature and Religion of 
the nation, to accomplish the same purpose for the Hindus as the Madrassah 
for the Mohammedans and specially to supply qualified Hindu assistants to 
European Judges.” When the College was first established in 1791, provision 
was made for the teaching of the Vedas and other religious books in it. Later 
on, some missionary gentleman took exception to the idea that a Christian 
Government should encourage the teaching of what they described as heathen 
religion. For that reason the teaching of religion was stopped in that 
institution. 


The next important step was the establishment of the College of Fort 
William. It was formally opened in August, 1800 by a Minute in 
Council in which the Governor General detailed at length the reasons for 
starting such an institution. The Minute then declared that “A College is 
hereby founded at Fort William in Bengal for the better instruction of the 
Junior Civil Servants of the Company.” 


The Charter of the East India Company was due to be renewed in 1793. 

A year before that, Charles Grant who was then the Secretary of the Board 

of Trade under the Company wrote a book entitled “Observations on the 

State of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, particularly 

with respect to Morals and on the Means of improving it”. In this book, 

he painted a very dark picture of the Indian life and lamented the degenerated 

and low moral condition of the people of India. He also suggested remedies 
and said : 

“The true cure of darkness is the introduction of light. The 

Hindoos err, because they are ignorant, and their errors have never 

fairly been laid before them. The communication of our light and 

knowledge to them would prove the best remedy for their disorders ; 

and this remedy is proposed from a full conviction that if judiciously 

and patiently applied it would have great and happy effects upon 

them, effects honourable and advantageous for us”. 





“The first communication and the instrument of jatbodncie 
the rest must be the Bnglish language ; this is a key which will open 
to them a world of new ideas and policy alone might have impelled 
us, long since, to put it into their hands”. ............ He added ; 

“Tt would be extremely easy for Government to establish, 
at moderate expense, in various parts of the Provinces, places of 
gratuitous instruction in reading and writing English, multitudes, 
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especially of the young, would flock to them ; and the easy books 
used in teaching, might at the same time convey obvious truths 
on different subjects. ...The Hindus would, in time, become 
teachers of English themselves ; and the employment of our language 
in public business, for which every political reason remains in 
full force, would, in the course of another generation, make it very 
general throughout the country. There is nothing wanting to the 
success of this plan, but the hearty patronage of Government’. 





Charles Grant submitted his memorandum to the Company but 
it had riot been published by the time the question of the renewal of the 
Charter of the East India Company came up for discussion before the 
House of Commons in 1792-93. But some of his friends had read it in 
manuscript and supported him. 


When the question of the renewal of the Charter of the East India 
Company came up before the House of Commons in 1793, the leader of the 
evangelical party, Mr. Wilberforce brought a resolution emphasizing the need 
of taking such steps as would lead to the advancement in useful knowledge 
of the inhabitants of British India and moved that in order to attain this 
object, the Court of Directors of the Company should be commissioned to 
send to India from time to time schoolmasters and missionaries, This 
move was vigorously opposed by some who urged that the Hindus had 
“as good a system of faith and morals as most people”. and that it would be 
madness to give them any kind of learning other than what they possessed. 
One of the Directors is further reported to have observed that “they had 
just lost America from their folly in having allowed the establishment of 
Schools and Colleges and it would not do for them to repeat the same act, 
of folly in regard to India’. 


Though Wilberforce did not succeed in his attempt, he carried on 
the fight in the House of Commons since then and by the time the question. 
of renewal of the Company's Charter came up in 1813, the proposal of 
entrusting the Company with the responsibility of the education of the 
Indian people had gained the support of many influencial persons in England 
besides some of the officials of the Company in India. 


Lord Minto who was the Governor General of India during the period 
1808 to 1813 also wrote in his famous Minute of 1811 regretting the neglect 
of literature and science in India and suggesting improvements in the existing 
Colleges in addition to the establishment of new ones. 
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In 1813 when the further renewal of the East India Company’s Charter 
was discussed, the House of Commons felt it necessary to obtain local 
information about the great dependency specially on the subject of the 
state and need of education or missionary enterprise and the House resolved 
itself into a Committee for this purpose. A number of witnesses were 
examined including Warren Hastings, Lord Teignmouth, Sir John Malcolm 
Sir Thomas Munro and many Indian celebrities. The evidence was generally 
in strong opposition to educational or missionary efforts being undertaken 
or even recognised by the State. However, a new clause was inserted in 
the Charter of 1813 stipulating that “a sum of not less than one lakh of 
rupees in each year shall be set apart and applied to the revival and improve- 
ment of literature... and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge 
of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in India”. 


The Company was thus forced to accept the responsibility for education. 
But the Court of Directors gave their own interpretation to the clause and 
in their despatch of 3rd June 1814 to the Governor General, wrote : 


“We are informed that there are in the Sanskrit language many 
excellent systems of ethics with codes of laws and compendiums of the 
duties relating to every class of the people, the study of which might be 
useful to those natives who may be destined for the Judicial Department 
of Government. There are also many tracts of merit, we are told, on the 
virtues of plants and drugs and on the application of them in medicines, 
the knowledge of which might prove desirable to the European practitioner ; 
and there are treatises on astronomy and mathematics, including geometry 
and algebra, which though they may not add new light to European Science, 
might be made to form links of communication between the natives and the 
gentlemen in our service who are attached to the Observatory, and to the 
Department of Engineers and by such intercourse the natives might gra- 
dually be led to adopt the modern improvements in those and other sciences. 

“With a view to these several objects, we have determined that due 
encouragement should be given to such servants'in any of those departments 
as may be disposed to apply themselves to the study of the Sanskrit language 
and we desire that the teachers, who may be employed under your authority 
for this purpose, may be selected from those amongst the natives who 
may have made some proficiency in the sciences in question, and that their 
recompense should be liberal. 

“We shall consider the money that may be allotted to this service as 
beneficially employed, if it should prove the means by an improved inter- 
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course of the Europeans with the natives, to produce those reciprocal 
feelings of regard and respect which are essential to the permanent interests 
of the British Empire in India.” 

Shortly afterwards, Lord Moira in his Minute of 1815 observed that 
public money would be ill-spent on the existing colleges but that the tuition 
which was then available had to be improved and diffused in places so long 
deprived of this benefit. This was followed by the establishment of the 
Hindu College, Vidyalaya, in Calcutta in 1817 through the efforts of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, one of the greatest Indians of the century. The 
foundation of this College was the first spontaneous desire manifested by 
the Indians‘ for instruction in English and the literature of Europe. This 
was the first blow to Oriental literature and Science heretofore exclusively 
cultivated in the Government Colleges. When, after some years it was 
proposed to establish a Sanskrit College at Calcutta, Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
vigorously protested against it. In a letter addressed to Lord Amherst in 
1823 he wrote : 


“If it had been intended to keep the British nation into ignorance 
of real knowledge, the Baconian philosophy would not have been 
allowed to displace the system of the school men, which was the 
best: calculated to perpetuate ignorance . In the same manner, 
the Sanskrit system would be the best calculated to keep this 
country in darkness, if such had been the policy of the British 
Legislature. But as the improvement of the native population 
is the object of the Government, it will consequently promote a 
more liberal and enlightened system of instruction, embracing 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and Anatomy, with 
other useful sciences which may be accomplished with the sum 
proposed, by employing a few gentlemen of talents and learning, 
educated in Europe, and providing a College furnished with the 
necessary books, instruments and other apparatus”. 


The Directors of the East India Company also did not like that the 
Caleutta Sanskrit College should be founded on the old models. They 
wrote in their letter dated 18th February 1824 to the Governor General: 

“It is worse than a waste of time to employ persons either to teach 
or to learn them in the state in which they are found in the Oriental 
books’. 


Holding that the plan of the Oriental institutions was “originally 
and fundamentally erroneous” they said that “in teaching mere Hindoo or 
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mere Mahommedan literature, you bound yourself to teach a good deal of 
what was frivolous, not a little of what was purely mischievous and a 
small reminder indeed in which utility was in any way concerned.” 

The Directors however did not like to introduce any change immediately, 
On the other hand they said that “in the institutions which exist on a 
particular footing, alterations should not be introduced more rapidly than 
a due regard to existing interests and feelings will dictate”. 


Inspite of all opposition, the General Committee of Public Instruction 
sanctioned the establishment of the Sanskrit College in Calcutta. The 
protest of Raja Ram Mohan Roy proved unavailing. His letter to Lord 
Amherst was not even officially acknowledged. But a few years later when 
the Court of Directors decided to raise up a class of persons qualified for 
higher employment in the civil administration of India they wrote : 


“As the means of bringing about this most desirable object we 
rely chiefly on their becoming through a familiarity with European 
literature and science, imbued with the ideas and feelings of civilised 
Europe—on the general cultivation of their understanding, and 
specifically on their instruction in the principles of morals and 
general jurisprudence”. 

The views of the Court of Directors changed considerably by the year 
1830 when they wrote to Bengal : 

“Tt is highly advisable to enable and encourage a large number 
of the natives to acquire a thorough knowledge of English, being 
convinced that the higher tone and better spirit of European 
literature can produce their full effect only on those who become 
familiar with them in the original language”. 

In 1830 the Court of Directors communicated their policy to the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay also. These Governments had not 
so far done very much for the propagation of Western Education. Sir 
Thomas Munro, the Governor of Madras had been encouraging indigenous 
education which was cut short by his death in 1827. The Government 
of Madras now stepped into the new policy set forth by the Court of Directors. 


In Bombay, Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone, the Governor, had a seven- 
point educational plan which included the establishment of schools “for 
teaching the European Sciences and improvements in the higher branches of 
education” and “for the purpose of teaching English to those disposed to 
pursue it as a classical language and as a means of acquiring a knowledge of 
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the European discoveries” . In his famous Minute of 1823, he urged the 
need of establishing schools for teaching English and the European Sciences. 
But Elphinstone wanted to use the vernacular medium for the communication 
of useful knowledge and this was opposed by a member of his Council, Mr. 
Warden, who advocated the use of the English medium. In spite of this 
opposition, Elphinstone and the Bombay Education Society formed in 
1815 tried to spread western science and knowledge through the mother- 
tongue. 

During the days of the Peshwas, a sum of five lakhs of rupees used to 
be distributed every year to the learned Brahmins by way of dakshina. 
Elphinstone proposed the creation of an endowment out of the Dakshina 
amount and diverted the endowment to the foundation of an institution for 
Sanskrit learning which brought about the establishment of the Poona 
Hindu College in 1821. 

Tn a communication to the Commissioners for Indian Affairs, Elphin- 
stone stated : 

“I conceive it is more important to impart a high degree 
of education to the upper classes than to diffuse a much lower sort 
of it among the common people. The most important branch of 
education is that designed to prepare natives for public employment. 
If English could be at all diffused among persons who had the 
least time for reflection, the progress of knowledge, by means of 
it, would be accelerated in a ten-fold ratio since every man who 
made himself acquainted with a science through English would be 
able to communicate it in his own language to his countrymen”. 


With this idea, Elphinstone proposed the establishment of a School 
at Bombay and in 1828 the first English School was opened at Bombay. 
About the same time an English Department was attached to the Sanskrit 
College at Poona. Another English School was established at Poona 
in 1833 and in the next year was founded at Bombay, the Elphinstone 
College which was to be instrumental in training “a class of persons qualified 
by their intelligence and morality for high employment in the civil adminis- 
tration of India”. 

In the year 1830 Raja Ram Mohan Roy sailed for England and he 
remained. there till his death in 1833. The question of renewal of the 
Company’s Charter came up before the British Parliament in 1833. The 
House of Commons appointed a Select Committee to investigate into the 


affairs of the East India Company. Raja Ram Mohan Roy took this opportu- 
4 
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nity to place some of his suggestions before the Committee of the House 
of Commons. One of his suggestions was the codification of the Criminal 
and Civil law which was accepted and a Law Member was added to the 
Supreme Council. Mr. Macaulay was the first member appointed to this 
post. He also became the President of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction. 

The Charter Act of 1833 abolished the rights of the East India Company 
to’ trade in India and it became entirely a ruling authority. The charter 
also strengthened the control of the Bengal Government over the Presidencies 
of Madras’ and Bombay. A clause in this Act said that: 


“No native of the said territories, nor any natural borh subject 
of His Majesty resident therein shall, by reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour or any of them be disabled from 
holding any place, office or employment under the said company”. 


This clause stimulated the study of the English language by Indians. 
The demand for instruction in English increased day by day. In order to 
satisfy the growing demand English classes were started in the Madrassah 
and the Sanskrit College at Calcutta and in the Agra College but these 
classes failed to bring about the desired result. Proposals‘then came up for 
making English education compulsory and for excluding Sanskrit and Arabic 
literature. A controversy arose between those who wanted to impart instru- 
ction through Arabic and Sanskrit and those who wanted to use English. 
The matter was referred to the Government by the General Committee 
of Public Instruction in 1835. Macaulay who was the President of the 
General Committee as well as the Law Member in the Government wrote 
his famous Minute of February 2, 1835 strongly in favour of the English 
education. Certain observations made by him in this Minute were very 
damaging. For‘him the classical literature of India contained only “medical 
doctrines which would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy which would 
move laughter in girls at an English Boarding School, history abounding 
with kings thirty feet high and reigns thirty thousand years long and 
geography made of sea of treacle and seas of butter.” The vernacular 
languages “contain neither literary nor scientific information, and are more- 
over so poor and rude that until they are enriched from some other quarter, 
it will not be easy to translate any valuable work in them.” He added: 
“a, single shelf of a good European library was worth the whole native 
literature of India and Arabia” and “all the historical information which 
has been collected from all the books written in the Sariskrit language is 
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less valuable than what may be found in the most paltry abridgements 
used at preparatory schools in England.” A person with the knowledge 
of the English language “has ready access to all the vast intellectual wealth 
which all the wisest nations of the earth have created and hoarded in the 
course of ninety generations.” He asked ; “When it.is in our power to teach 
this language, shall we teach languages in which by universal confession, 
there are no books on any subjects which deserve to be compared to our 
own ?” Macaulay wanted to create “a class of persons, Indian in blood 
and colour, but English in tastes, in opinions, in morals and in intellect.” 


It cannot be said that Macaulay lost sight of the utility of vernacular 
as the medium of education as in the course of the Minute he also observed :— 


“To hire four or five people to make a literature in a course 
which never answered and never will answer in any part of the 
world. Languages grow. They cannot be built. We are now 
following the slow but sure course on which alone we can depend 
for a supply of good books in the vernacular languages of India. 
We are attempting to raise up a large class of enlightened natives. 
I hope that twenty years hence, here will be hundreds, nay thou- 
sands of natives familiar with the best models of composition, and 
well acquainted with western science.” 

Summing up his arguments, Macaulay declared : 


“The Government was not bound by the Act of 1813 to any 
particular kind of teaching, or fettered by any pledge expressed 
or implied, but was at liberty to employ its funds as it thought 
best, and that the best way of employing them was in teaching 
what was best worth knowing. English was better worth knowing 
than Sanskrit and Arabic. The Natives themselves have found 
this out. They would pay to learn English but they required 
to be taught Sanskrit and Arabic and then thought themselves 
entitled to compensation from Government for having been engaged 
so long in so useless an acquisition, it was quite possible and very 
advantageous on every ground to make Natives of India thoroughly 
good English scholars, and to this end the efforts of the Committee 
should be directed.” 


Mr. Macaulay further declared that if the present system of Education 
was permitted to remain’ unchanged, he would resign his seat on the Com- 
mittee. 
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Lord William Bentinck who was then the Governor General endorsed 
the views expressed by Mr. Macaulay saying that: “I give my entire 
concurrence to the sentiments expressed in the Minute.” The Govern- 
ment’s Resolution of 7th March, 1835 said :— 

“His Lordship in Council is of opinion— 

(1) that the great object of the British Government ought to 
be the promotion of European literature and science amongst 
the natives of India and that all funds appropriated for the 
purposes of education would be best employed on English 
education alone ; 

(2) that while the colleges of oriental learning were not to be 
abolished, the practice of supporting their students during 
their period of education was to be discontinued ; 

(3) that Government funds were not to be spent on the printing 
of oriental works ; and 

(4) that all the funds at the disposal of the Government would 
henceforth be spent in imparting to the Indians a knowledge 
of English literature and science.” 


This resolution finally set at rest the controversy regarding English 
education and the oriental education, in favour of the English education. 
Thus were laid the foundations of that system of education which continues 
till this date. 

While the resolution of the Government was welcomed by the leading 
Hindus, the Mohammedans objected to it upon general principles. A 
petition was submitted by the Mohammedans of Calcutta including most 
respectable Maulvis in which they said that the object of the Government 
evidently was the conversion of the natives and that the Government 
encouraged English and discouraged Mohammedan and Hindu studies 
because they wanted to induce the people to become Christians. In order 
to allay these suspicions, Lord William Bentinck enunciated a policy of 
strict religious neutrality in all schools and colleges. Interference and 
injudicious tampering with the religious belief of the students and mingling 
direct or indirect teaching of Christianity with the system of instruction 
was forbidden. 

The policy of religious neutrality was not, however, accepted by the 
missionaries, who had by this time founded a number of institutions in all 
parts of the country. The missionary activities had expanded after the 
Charter Act of 1813 which gave greater freedom to the missionaries from 
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all countries for their work in India. The Serampore College established 
in 1818 by the missionaries was raised in 1827 to the status of a University 
after obtaining a charter from the king of Denmark giving it power to confer 
degrees, Dr. Alexander Duff, one of the pioneer mission workers who 
arrived in India about the year 1830 gave a fresh impetus to English edu- 
cation in missionary institutions. Soon the mission workers almost uni- 
versally came to accept the view that English education would lead to 
the spread of Christianity and so they started institutions in different parts 
of the country for the teaching of English and Western knowledge. Their 
activities in this direction increased considerably after the Charter Act 
of 1838: The Scottish Church College in Calcutta and the Madras Christian 
College were founded to provide higher education in English literature. 
In Bombay, Dr. John Wilson founded a college which was later named after 
him, In 1841 Robert Noble founded a college at Masulipatam and in 
1844 Stephen Hislop opened a college at Nagpur. Propagation of the 
Christian Faith was the primary aim of these institutions as Dr. Duff put 
it: 
“One great object was to convey, as largely as possible, a 
- knowledge of our ordinary improved literature and science to the 
young persons; but another, and a more vital object: was....... 
to convey a thorough knowledge of Christianity with its Paionass 
and doctrines. Our purpose was therefore to combine in close, 
inseparable and harmonious union, what has been called a useful 
secular with a decidedly religious education.” 





Students of other faiths coming to these institutions for the acqui- 
sition of modern knowledge had to put up with compulsory religious ins- 
truction in Christianity. 

Tn the year 1845, the Council of Education, Bengal, prepared a scheme 
for the establishment of a central University at Calcutta on the model of 
the London University and submitted it to the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company for approval. The proposed University was to be 
“armed with the powers of granting degrees in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine 
and Civil Engineering.” The Council stated that the establishment of this 
University “would encourage a high standard of qualification throughout 
the Presidency......would in a few years produce a body of native public 
servants, superior in character, attainments and efficiency to any of their 
predecessors and would rapidly and certainly diffuse a taste for the more 
refined and intellectual pleasures and pursuits of the West to the gradual 
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extinction of the enervating and degrading superstitions of the Kast. It 
would raise the character and importance of the whole Education Depart- 
ment in public estimation and ultimately place the educated natives of this 
great empire upon a level with those of the Western world.” 


The proposal had the support of the Government of India but it was 
rejected by the Court of Directors on the ground that it was premature. 


The affairs of the Hast India Company in India were again reviewed 
by the Lord’s Committee in 1853 at the time of the renewal of the Company's 
charter. The progress of education was also reviewed. Many witnesses who 
were examined on this occasion expressed their opinion in favour of esta- 
blishing Universities for higher education as the native education had 
sufficiently advanced. The result was the famous Despatch of 1854 by Sir 
Charles Wood to the Court of Directors. Wood’s Despatch of 1854 has 
been described as “The Magna Charta of English Education in India”. 
The Court of Directors stated: “It is one of our most sacred duties to 
be the means, as far as in us lies, of conferring upon the natives of India 
those vast moral and material blessings which flow from the general diffusion 
of useful knowledge”. The object of Indian education was declared “to be 
the diffusion of the improved arts, science, philosophy and literature of 
Europe, in short, of European knowledge”. The Court of Directors were 
desirous of extending far more widely the means of acquiring general Euro- 
pean knowledge of a less high order, but of such a character, as may be, 
practically useful to the people of India in their different spheres of life”. 
As regards the medium of Education, the Directors said: “It is neither 
our aim nor desire to substitute the English Language for the vernacular 
dialects of the country”. Vernacular languages were to be employed to teach 
the far larger classes who were ignorant of, or imperfectly aequainted with 
English while a knowledge of English was considered essential for a high 
order of education. The Directors, therefore, looked to “the English language 
and to the vernacular languages of India together as the media for the 
diffusion of European knowledge” and it was their desire “to see them 
cultivated together, in all schools in India of a sufficiently high class to 
maintain a schoolmaster possessing the requisite qualification”. 


As regards the establishment of Universities, the Court of Directors, 
who had rejected in 1845 the proposal for a central University of Calcutta, 
now felt that the time had arrived “for the establishment of Universities 
in India which may encourage a regular and liberal course of education 
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sonferring academical degrees as evidence of attainments in the different 
iches of arts and science and by adding marks of honour for those who 
+ desire to compete for honorary distinction”. They therefore agreed 
stablish Universities at Bombay and Calcutta on the model of the London 
versity. They also agreed “to sanction the creation of a University 
Tadras or in any part of India where a sufficient number of institutions 
t from which properly qualified candidates for degrees could be supplied”. 
se Universities were to consist of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and a 
ate. The senate consisting of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows 
to have the management of the funds and to frame regulations for 
jucting examinations. The function of the Universities was to confer 
‘ees upon the students coming from any of the affiliated institutions 
t having pursued a regular course of study for a given time and having 
ed the required examinations. The detailed regulations for the examina- 
8 were to be framed with due regard to the class of the affiliated insti- 
ons. Affiliation was to be granted to all institutions “under the manage- 
t of persons of every variety of religious persuason” but all subjects 
rected with religious beliefs were to be excluded. Professorships were 
2 instituted in various branches of learning such as Law, Civil Engineering, 
sical Oriental Languages—Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian and Vernacular 
uages. The affiliated institutions were to be periodically visited by 
ernment Inspectors. It was hoped that “a spirit of honourable rivalry, 
ing to preserve their efficiency”, would be promoted among these insti- 
ms and the division of University degrees and distinctions into different 
ches would direct the efforts of highly educated men to the studies which 
| necessary to success in the various active professions of life. 

The establishment of Universities in accordance with the recommenda- 
‘contained in the Wood’s Despatch did not, however, materialise imme- 
ily. Lord Dalhousie, the then Governor General, considered it necessary 
ive certain doubts clarified before the Government of India could give 
5 to the recommendations. A committee was therefore appointed in 
ary 1855 to prepare a detailed scheme for the establishment of the 
ersities. This Committee submitted its scheme in 1856 and it was 
oted by the Government of India by their Resolution dated the 12th 
aber 1856. The scheme prepared by the Committee. provided for a 
University Examination to be known as the Entrance Examination 
for various other examinations leading to diplomas and degrees. The 
mittee suggested courses in Law, Medicine and Engineering in addition 
ose in the Arts. The scheme provided for conferring degrees in Arts, 
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Medicine, Law and Civil Engineering. No. examination of the Master's 
degree was provided. It was to be conferred only on Honours graduates. 
The Committee’s report was confined to the problems relating to examina- 
tions and conferring degrees and it did not deal with the matters relating 
to the constitution and management: of the Universities. 


While accepting the general plan of the Committee, the Government 
of India by their Resolution of the 12th of December, 1856 also approved 
the draft of a Bill for the incorporation of the University of Calcutta. The 
Bill was passed by the Legislative Council and it received the assent of the 
Governor General on the 24th January, 1857. Acts of Incorporation for 
the Universities of Bombay and Madras were also passed the same year. 
The preambles to these Acts stated that the Universities were being incor- 
porated 

(1) for the better encouragement of Her Majesty’s subjects of all 
classes and denominations...in the pursuit of a regular and 
liberal course of education 

(2) for the purpose of ascertaining, by means of examination, the 
persons who have acquired proficiency in different branches 
of Literature, Science and Art, and of rewarding them by 
Academical Degrees as evidence of their respective attainments 
and marks of honour proportioned thereunto. 


The Despatch of 1854 had suggested the institution of Professorships 
also in the Universities. But Lord Dalhousie in his Minute on the Despatch 
said: “The University, as it is proposed to be constituted, will be ill suited 
for the superintendence of actual tuition, and according to the strict model 
of the London University, should be confined to the function of examina- 
tion and giving degrees”. The Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
when they were established in 1857, were therefore purely examining 
Universities on the model of the London University. While the Acts of 
Incorporation of the three Universities were generally on the same lines, 
there were some minor differences to suit the local conditions. 


In the case of the University of Calcutta, the Governor General was 
the Chancellor while in Bombay and Madras Universities, the Chancellor 
was the Governor of the respective Presidencies. The Calcutta University 
senate had 38 members out of whom six were Indians; the Bombay Uni- 
versity had five Indians in a senate consisting of 29 members. In the Madras 
University senate there were three Indians out of 40 members. Each of 
the three Universities had at first the four faculties of Arts, Law, Medicine 
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and Engineering to which a faculty of Science was added later. The rela- 
tionship between the Universities and their affiliated Colleges was not clearly 
defined but the territorial jurisdiction of the Universities of Bombay and 
Madras was limited to the respective Presidencies while that of Calcutta was 
not similarly circumscribed. The regulations for the courses and diplomas 
were not exactly the same for the three Universities but followed similar 
lines. The first University Entrance Examination was held at Calcutta in 
1857. 244 candidates appeared out of whom, 162 were successful. 
Thirteen candidates appeared for the first degree examination of 1858 and 
only two were successful, one of whom was Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the 
famous novelist and author of the national song Vande Mataram. 


The next twenty five years from 1857-1882 had mainly been a period 
of growth in the number of Colleges and students. The total number of 
Colleges in India in 1857 was twenty seven while in 1882 there were 72 colleges 
(27 in Bengal including six Oriental Colleges, six in Bombay, twenty five 
in Madras, eleven in North Western Provinces, two in the Punjab and 
one in the Central Provinces), The total number of successful candidates 
in the first Entrance Examination of the three Universities was 219—(162 
at Calcutta, 21 at. Bombay and 36 at Madras). In 1882, 7429 candidates 
appeared at the Entrance Examination out of whom 2778 were declared 
successful. 8635 candidates passed the First Arts (Intermediate) 
Examination, 3284, the B.A. Examination and 536, the M.A. during the 
period 1857-1882, 

English was the official language and the medium of instruction in 
all the three Universities. Very little attention was paid by the Universities 
to the Indian languages in spite of the fact that Wood’s Despatch of 1854 
had recommended a careful cultivation of the vernacular languages in 
the Anglo-Vernacular Colleges and for sufficient instruction in the English 
and vernacular languages in the Oriental Colleges, “so as to render the 
studies of each most available for that general diffusion of European 
knowledge which is the main object of education in India’. 





The Despatch of 1851 had also suggested a gradual withdrawal of 
Government from direct management of colleges but this was found imprac- 
ticable. On the contrary, new Government Colleges had to be established. 
There was, at the same time, a decrease in the number of Government and 
Aided Schools and the Department of Education of the Government was 
gradually losing its influence on Secondary Education, It was during 
this period that the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College was founded in 
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the year 1875 by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan which later developed into the 
Aligarh Muslim University. 

In 1865, a proposal was made by a number of influential persons 
supported by the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab for the establishment: 
of an Oriental University in that Province. A University College was 
started at Lahore in 1869. The aim of this institution was to encourage 
the study of Sanskrit and Arabic and the diffusion of knowledge through 
the medium of an Indian language. The College was raised to the status 
of a University by an Act of 1882. The Constitution of this University was 
more or less similar to those of the existing Universities. The University 
was to be an affiliating one but the Act empowered it to take up teaching 
work through the appointment of University Professors and Lecturers. 
The special features of this University were that it conferred degrees of 
Bachelor, Master and Doctor of Oriental learning on candidates who had gone 
through a course of training analogous to that prescribed for the examina- 
tions for the degrees in Arts, but through the medium, not of English, but 
of the vernacular, It conferred literary titles on candidates successful 
in its examinations in Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian. It conducted Pro- 
ficiency and High Proficiency examinations in vernacular languages. It 
granted native titles to students of Muslim and Hindu Law and Medicine. 
Jt maintained an Oriental College and a Law College. 


In 1882, the Government of India appointed a Commission “to 
enquire into the manner in which effect had been given to the principles 
of the Despatch of 1854 and to suggest such measures it may think desirable 
in order to the further carrying out the policy therein laid down.” The 
working of the Indian universities was not specifically included within 
the scope of this Commission. It however, collected a good deal of valuable 
information about the affiliated colleges and made a few observations for 
their improvement. It recommended the gradual withdrawal of the State 
from the direct support and management of institutions of higher education 
though it felt that this withdrawal could only be by slow and cautious step, 
by handing over a college or secondary school to a body of Indians provided 
there was a reasonable prospect that the cause of education would not suffer 
through the transfer. 

The Commission also recommended “that an attempt should be 
made to prepare a moral text-book based upon the fundamental principles 
of natural religion, such as may be taught in all Government and 
non-Government Colleges”; and “that the Principal or one of the Professors, 
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in each Government and Aided Colleges,should deliver to each of the College 
classes, in every session, a series of lectures on the duties of a man and a 
citizen”. The Government of India in its Resolution dated the 2nd October, 
1884, reviewing the Report of the Commission, said on this point: “It is 
doubtful whether such a moral text-book as is proposed could be introduced 
without raising a variety of burning questions ; and strongly as it may be 
urged that a purely secular education is imperfect, it does not appear pro- 
bable that a text-book of morality, sufficiently vague and colourless, to be 
accepted by Christians, Mohammedans and Hindus would do much, especially 
in the stage of collegiate education, to remedy the defects or supply the 
shortcomings of such an education”. 


The Government of India, while accepting the main recommendations 
of the Commission, directed the preparation of an annual report reviewing 
the progress of education in the country. The first of these reports was 
published in 1886, The recommendations of the Indian Education Commi- 
ssion of 1882 led to a rapid increase in the number of High Schools. Conse- 
quently the number of students appearing at the Entrance or Matriculation 
Examinations of the different Universities and seeking admission to the 
colleges for higher education also increased, resulting in new colleges coming 
into existence rapidly. 


The Indian Education Commission of 1882 had suggested the esta- 
blishment of a University in the United Provinces. The proposal to esta- 
blish a Central College at Allahabad as the nucleus of a University was 
submitted by the Government of the North Western Provinces in 1870 
itself. The Government of India sanctioned the establishment of the 
College but kept silent on the question of the University. The college 
came into existence in July 1872 with the name of Muir Central College. The 
demand of a University was fulfilled by an Act of 1887 which brought the 
Allahabad University into being. 


Along with this progress on the educational side, there was developing 
a new social, political and economic consciousness in the country. The 
Brahma Samaj under the leadership of Sti Keshab Chandra Sen was spread- 
ing its tenets far and wide. Swami Dayanand Saraswati founded the Arya 
Samaj in the year 1875 and kindled the national spirit in the country. In 
Bombay, the Prarthana Samaj, the Social Reform moyement and the Indus- 
trial movement under the leadership of Mahadeva Govind Ranade were 
awakening the people to bring about a social and religious regeneration. 
The Theosophical movement had also set foot in India by this time, It 
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established itself in the South India in the year 1882 when Col. H. 8. Olcott 
purchased necessary land for the Theosophical Society at Adyar, Madras. 
The Theosophical Society was endeavouring to bring about the recognition 
of a Universal Brotherhood and in order to achieve this great object, the 
Society was trying to revive spirituality in every land in the garb of its own 
religion. It regarded every religion as holy, as a path to the Supreme and 
was trying to serve the eternal verities of the Spiritual life on the knowledge 
of which rests the destiny of man. The Society proclaimed the value of 
Indian thought and the priceless heritage of the Indian people. It pointed 
out the value of Hindu teachings, held up the Vedas and the Upanishads 
as the glory of India and made the Indians to realise that the Hindu scriptures 
were not the babblings of children or the fancies of savages but were the 
foundation of a mighty system, the glory of the past and the life of the future. 


The message of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa also helped in bringing 
about the synthesis of the Eastern and Western civilizations. He saw in 
every sect the same spirit working, the same God, and that God in every 
being. His heart wept for the poor, for the weak, for the downtrodden, 
for everyone in this world inside India and outside India. His teachings 
inspired a new light. 

When all these movements were tending to bring about a National 
renaissance, the Indian National Congress also came into existence, 

The birth of the Indian National Congress in the year 1885 marked 
the beginning of a new era in the history of the country. The First National 
Congress met on the 28th December, 1885 in the Hall of the Gokuldas 
Tejpal Sanskrit College, Bombay. In its very next session held at Calcutta 
in December, 1886 the country saw a bright star emerging on the horizon. 
It was Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. As he made his maiden speech 
before the distinguished assembly of National leaders, everyone sat intently 
absorbed. The combination of rare eloquence with remarkable sweetness 
and suavity captured the heart of everyone nonetheless Mr. A. O. Hume, 
the “Father of the Congress” who recorded, in his report of that session, 
as follows :— 

“But perhaps the speech that was most enthusiastically received 
was one made by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, a high caste Brahmin, 
whose fair complexion, and delicately chiseled features, instinct with intellec- 
tuality, at once impressed every eye, and who suddenly jumping up on a 
chair beside the president, poured forth a manifestly impromptu speech with 
an energy and eloquence, that carried everything before these”. 
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Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea says: 

Si erceces He (Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya) was so young 
that he had to be lifted up on a chair in order that the audience 
might have an opportunity of having a look at him. He had a 
fascinating appearance but the audience was more charmed by the 
eloquence of the youthful orator than by his good looks, and that 
speech—one of the very best that I have heard—made a deep 
impression upon the minds of the Congress gathering, and pointed 
him out as one of the future leaders of the Congress movement’. 


It was on the 25th December 1861 that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
was born in a poor but pious and religious family at Allahabad. His ancestors, 
had come from Malva and settled down at Prayag (Allahabad), the Tirtharaj 
having the confluence of the three sacred rivers. His father, Pandit Braj 
Nath Vyas was a great devotee of Lord Krishna and was always absorbed in 
the study and preaching of the gospel of Srimad-Bhagavata. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya had his early education in Pandit Hardevji’s Dharmopadesh 
Pathshala and the Vidya Dharma Pravardhini Sabha Pathshala. The 
seeds of religion were sown in his young mind and before he attained the 
age of seven he could preach to big gatherings with wonderful ease and 
elegance. Planting himself on a stool in the midst of the Magha Mela on 
the banks at the Triveni Prayag, young Madan Mohan would preach to the 
crowds of pilgrims assembled there. His Upanayana was performed when 
he was nine years of age. He was then admitted in the District High School 
where he studied while continuing his sanskrit education. He passed the 
Entrance Examination in the year 1879 after which he took his admission 
in the Muir College, Allahabad. He had the good fortune here to meet 
Mahamohopadhyaya Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya who was the 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Muir College. Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya 
was a great scholar commanding universal respect and confidence. He 
was like an acharya of old institutions who was looked up as a father by 
the students. Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya had a great hand in mould- 
ing the life of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 


The efforts of Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya brought about the 
establishment of the Hindu Samaj at Allahabad in the year 1880. Pandit 
Malaviya became a leading worker of the Samaj. Four years later the 
Madhya Hindu Samaj was established in the year 1884 by Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya himself. Thus he had started his social work while 
prosecuting his studies in the College. He graduated from the University 
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of Caleutta in the year 1884. He then joined the M.A. classes but the poor 
financial condition of his family compelled him to leave the College soon. 
He accepted an appointment as a teacher in the Government High School 
at Allahabad. There were no restrictions imposed on the Government 
employees at that time in their joining political parties. The Indian National 
Congress which had just then been established, attracted Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya also. He joined the Congress and attended its next 
session at Calcutta in December, 1886, made his maiden speech and at once 
became a national leader. In the year 1887 he took up the editorship of a 
Hindi daily Hindustan of which Raja Ram Pal Singh of Kalakankar (Rampur) 
was the proprietor. Raja Ram Pal Singh had also joined the Congress and 
it was he who moved an important resolution on volunteering at the second 
Session of the Congress held in 1886. Charmed with the power of speech and 
personality of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Raja Ram Pal Singh pressed 
him to accept the editorship of the Hindi daily. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya conducted the Hindustan so ably for a period of nearly three years 
that it established his fame as an able journalist. In 1891 he turned his 
attention to law, passed the High Court Vakil Examination and the LL.B, 
examination, took his LL.B. degree in 1892 and entered the bar as a junior 
to Shri Beni Ram Kanyakubja. With his brilliant intellect and rare powers 
of eloquence he soon had the ball at his feet. But he did not give his whole 
attention and energy to the legal profession. He sacrificed the glowing 
prospects of the profession to the supreme aim of his life—Service of his 
fellow-men and the country. He carried on simultaneously his social and 
political activities. 


During his tours of the country while attending the Congress Sessions, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya had the opportunity of observing the con- 
ditions in the different spheres existing in the country. He felt that religion 
was being neglected everywhere. Patriotism was impossible without 
religion, for, the Unity of life which is the essence of religion is also the 
basis of morality and of all true patriotism. The greatest patriots in history 
had been religious men. Religion alone can develop the spirit of unselfishness 
No person can be a patriot if he is selfish. Pandit Madan Mohan Malavi 





therefore, came to the conclusion that in order to revitalise India as a nation, 
it was necessary to feed her youth with the old spiritual and moral food. 
This led him to organise inNovember 1900, a meeting of eminent persons at 
the Muir Central College, Allahabad for establishing “a suitable and commo- 
dious Boarding’ House where Hindu students coming from various parts 
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of the country to prosecute their studies at the Colleges at Allahabad could 
live under proper supervision and guidance, and receive instruction in 
such fundamental truths of the Hindu religion as are accepted by Hindus 
of all denominations.” 

The Muir Central College was the principal State College in the United 
Provinces and the best equipped Science College in the whole of upper 
India at that time. It had also become’an important centre for the teaching 
of law. It was the seat of the Allahabad University, the jurisdiction of 
which extended over the whole of the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, 
Central India and Rajputana. The College attracted students from all 
these provinces and also from Bihar. The absence of a suitable Boarding 
House for Hindu students who formed more than eighty per cent of the stu- 
dents of the College had long been felt. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya there- 
fore, prepared a scheme for the construction of a boarding house, His object 
was not merely to afford accommodation to Hindu students in sanitary 
dwellings, but also to help to form their character by placing them under 
wholesome moral guidance and supervision and by instilling into their minds 
the noble truths of the Hindu Religion. Pandit Malaviya secured the support 
of several leading Hindu gentlemen in this work besides that of H. H. 
Maharaja Prabhu Narain Singh of Banaras who agreed to be the President 
of the Committee constituted to promote the scheme. He also secured the 
support of the then Lieutenant Governor of the United Provinces, His 
Honour Sir Antony MacDonnell who laid the foundation of the building and 
allowed his name 6 be associated with the institution besides sanctioning 
a Government Grant for it. The Boarding House was therefore named 
“The MacDonnell University Hindu Boarding House”, It was designed 
to accommodate 200 Hindu students. The estimated cost was Rs, 2 lakhs 
which was raised by collecting donations. It was also decided tor aise 
an additional sum of Rs. one lakh to form an endowment for the main- 
tenance of the Boarding House and for making arrangements to impart 
suitable religious instruction to the students. While performing the 
opening ceremony of the building, the then Lieutenant Governor said : 

“It was only in such boarding houses that proper religious 
and moral training could be given. It seems that-the Hindus are 
beginning to feel their duties to their children in this respect. Every 
Government college in India should have a Hindu Boarding House 
attached to it, governed by the Hindus”. 

While Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was trying to revitalise the 
nation in this way, the Theosophical movement was spreading fast throughout 
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the country. The movement had gained a new impetus with the arrival 
of Mrs. Annie Besant in India in 1893, She was a strong, forceful and 
dominating personality inspiring reverence and loyalty in all who worked 
with her, She had already made a great name for herself as a courageous 
and undaunted social worker and an orator of unrivalled power, Even 
long before she came to India, she had championed the cause of India in 
a pamphlet entitled “England, India and Afghanistan” published in 1875. 
This book is a magnificent summary of the darker side of the British Rule 
in India. Greatly attracted by the philosophy of the ancient Rishis of 
India she adopted it as her motherland and came to serve her holy land in 
a true spirit of humility. Mrs. Besant felt that “the Indian work is, first 
of all, the revival, strengthening and uplifting of the ancient religions— 
Hinduism, Zoroastrianism. She says in one of her speaches : 





“When H. P. Blavatsky and Col. H. 8, Olcott, the earthly 
founders of the Theosophical Society first set foot on Indian 
soil, what was the condition of India and of Hinduism? 
Scepticism and materialism had eaten out the life of the nation. 
The crowds of the so-called English-educated class were followers 

of Huxley, Mill and Spencer, and they had entirely forgotten their 
own literature, were contemptuous of the past and hence hopeless 
for the future ; they were copying English ways, English manners, 
filling their houses with English furniture to the destruction of 
Indian arts and crafts. They had lost all national spirit. De- 
spiritualisation had brought about national degeneracy. There 
was no activity of national life, no pulsing of the national heart. 
Read the papers of the day and judge for yourselves. Even when 





I came to India, Indians told me that India was dead ; they smiled 
sadly at my statement that India was not dead, but sleeping”. 


Looking at Indian Education Mrs. Besant saw it “as a great river 
flowing through the country, divided into two main streams : (1) Missio- 
nary-guided and controlled education, which attracted large number of 
boys belonging to Hinduism and to-Islam, with a sprinkling of Christians 
and Parsis ; (2) Government institutions, with all the weight and prestige 
of the Government behind them. So far as secular education was concerned 
there was no difference between them ; both were guided by the demands 
of the Universities and the regulations of the Education Departments ; 
both were slightly modified copies of the educational course followed in 
English schools for English boys. and were not adapted to Indian needs 
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or traditions; English history was taught rather than Indian; English 
heroes—warriors, statesmen, merchants—were held up for imitation, not 
Indian; western philosophy was taught, while the great Indian systems 
were ignored; English literature supplanted the noble samskrit and 
vernacular literatures; hence the whole atmosphere of Missionary and 
Government institutions was subtly denationalising and a fifth-rate English 
copy was turned out instead of a first-rate Indian original”. “In Govern- 
ment institutions the education given was necessarily secular, and such 
religious and ethical ideas as may have crept into, or coloured, the text- 
books used belonged to an alien faith and were ignored by the eastern 
students. But in Missionary establishments secular instruction was supple- 
mented by the direct teaching of Christianity, and into the secular text- 
books were introduced direct attacks on the religions of the boys, insults 
levelled at the faiths of their fathers, scoffs at that which to their parents 
were the holiest things in life. At best, their religions were treated as 
effete, and compared with the dead faiths of Egypt and of Rome. The 
effect of the pure secularism of the Government schools was to push religion 
into the background, but they left untouched the blessed influence of 
the home. The effect of the religious teachings in the Missionary Schools 
was far more disastrous; they withered up the tender shoots of faith in 
the hearts of the boys, and trampled the fertile soil of devotion into an arid 
desert, too hard and dry to nourish the germs of any religion ; they made 
sceptics and materialists out of Hindus and Muslims, and destroyed the 
basis of ethics by destroying religion in their hearts. Thus, whether by 
pure secularism or by the inculcation of a foreign faith, Indian youths 
became despiritualised, and offered that saddest of all spectacles—a type 
naturally spiritual densified into materialism. Nothing that English edu- 
cation could give might avail to counterbalance that which it destroyed— 
nationality and spirituality”. 

Mrs, Besant felt that the needs of India were, among others, the 
development of a national spirit through an education founded on | 
Indian ideals and enriched, not dominated, by the thought and culture 
of the West. She further felt that in order to develop true Indian Nationa- 
lity and spirituality, religion must be part of the training of every child, 
must be the basis of ethics, the spring of patriotism, the inspirer of ideals, 
and the soul of self-sacrifice. With this idea she brought about the esta- 
blishment of the Central Hindu College in Banaras in the year 1898. The 
college was established to give to its students the best learning of the West, 
while training them in religion and morality on the lines of the Hindu Shastras, 
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to encourage Sanskrit learning and research and to be the centre of numerous 
similar institutions all over India. It was decided that education in this 
College should have four main divisions, corresponding to four obvious 
parts of human nature, namely (1) Body, (2) Emotions, (3) Intellect, and 
(4) Spirit. Body—hence physical education; Emotions—hence moral 
education ; Intellect—hence intellectual education ; Spirit—hence religious 
education: this was the Ideal of a fourfold education to be imparted in 
this College. Such an education was considered to be the only complete 
education, All else was imperfect, lop-sided and incomplete. Under 
the able guidance of Mrs. Besant and with a band of selfless workers, 
both Indians and Europeans, the College started working “to make men 
of public spirit, men of patriotic devotion, men of noble character, men 
of lofty aspirations ; to send out again into India men who are intent on 
the welfare of the masses and who see in her teeming myriads. younger 
brothers to be guided and helped, not helpless crowds to be plundered ; 
sheen men fired with a splendid ambition—the ambition to win the glory 
of protecting the weak, of helping to feed and raise the poor, of lifting 
India high among the peoples of the world, of showing out in life the ideal 
of Duty which sees in the nation but a single life.” Mrs. Besant began 
to hope that from Kashi, which had radiated spiritual light in the past, 
would flow the revivifying streams which would fertilise all Hindu India 
and that the Centra [Hindu College would be a centre of a great: circle 
of related institutions all giving education on the same lines until it became 
the Hindu University of India. 


Lord Curzon was the Viceroy and Governor General of India at this 
moment. Feeling dissatisfied with the state of Indian education, he had 
set out to frame a good educational policy. In September, 1901 he called 
a conference of the highest educational officers of Government throughout 
India and some other educationists to discuss the whole question round a 
table at Simla with a view “to devise a brand new plan of educational reform 
which is to spring fully armed from the head of the Home Department 
and to be imposed xolens volens upon the Indian public’. This Simla 
Educational Conference sat six hours a day continuously for a fortnight. 
While the missionaries were represented at this conference, Indian educa- 
tionists were excluded. The Conference was held in camera and its deli- 
berations were never published. The exclusion of the Indian educationists 
coupled with the secretive nature of the Conference led to suspicion as to 
the real motives of the Government. 
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A few months later, Lord Curzon appointed on the 27th January 1902, 
an Indian Universities Commission with the Hon’ble Mr. T. Raleigh as 
President “to enquire into the condition and prospects of the universities 
established in British India ; to consider and report upon any proposals 
which have been, or may be, made for improving their constitution and 
working, and to recommend such measures as may tend to elevate the 
standard of university teaching, and to promote the advancement of learning”. 
When the appointment of the Commission was announced, it contained no 
Indian representative. Later the names of Justice Gooroodas Banerjee 
and Syed Hassan Bilgrami were added as a result of the protest of the Indian 
press, 


Some of the important recommendations made by this Commission 
were :— 

(1) The legal powers of the older Universities should be enlarged 
so that all the Universities may be recognised as Teaching Bodies 
but the local limits of each University should be more accurately 
defined and steps taken to remove from the Calcutta list 
the affiliated Colleges in the Central Provinces, United Provinces 
etc. 

(2) The undergraduate students should be left mainly to the Colleges 
and the University should justify their existence as teaching 
bodies by making further and better provision for advanced 
courses of study. 


(3) The study of English should not be permitted to be begun till 
a boy can be expected to understand what he is being taught 
in that language, that the classes at: schools should be of manageable 
size and that teachers, whose mother-tongue is not English 
should be passed through a training college where they may be 
tested in expression and elocution by an Englishman before they 
are given certificates to teach. The Commission found that 
notwithstanding the place given to English throughout the 
Secondary and University Education, the results were “most 
discouraging. Students after matriculation were found unable 
to understand lectures in English when they join a college...... 
many students pass through the entire University course without 
acquiring anything approaching to a command of the language 
and proceed to a degree without even learning to write a letter 
in English correctly and idiomatically”. 
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The Commission made an observation regarding the establishment iM 
of denominational Universities. Since the year 1898-99, the Trustees of 
the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College were making efforts to raise the 
College to the status of a University. Referring to this, the Commission 
observed :— 


“Tn connection with the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College 
at Aligarh, proposals have been put forward from time to time for 
the creation of Mohammedan University. It does not appear 
that these proposals have received the support which would be 
necessary to give the scheme a practical character. And even 
if resources adequate to the formation of a complete University 
were forthcoming it is for Government to decide as to the expe- 
diency of creating a denominational University. In the present 
circumstances of India, we hold that while no obstacle should be 
placed in the way of denominational Colleges, it is important to 
maintain the undenominational character on the Universities..”” 


But the movement for a Muslim University gained strength and at the 
Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental Educational Conference held at Bombay 
in December, 1903, H. H. The Aga Khan who was the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee made a strong plea for the establishment of a Muslim 
University at Aligarh with affiliated colleges all over India. He said: 


“Most muslims I think would most gladly welcome a Hindu 
University at Banaras. We would gladly welcome another at 
Poona, a third in Bengal and Madras, But because there is 
evidently no desire on their part to have a sectarian university 
with a Brahmanical atmosphere, it is absurd to deny us a 
university at Aligarh with affiliated colleges all over India”. 


There was, however no mention about the denominational Universities, 
in the Resolution passed by the Government of India in 1904 on their 
educational policy. As regards the University Education, the Government 
of India’s Resolution 1904 said : 


“In founding the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
the Government of India of that day took as their model the type 
of institution then believed to be best suited to the educational 
conditions of India, that is to say, the examining University of 
London. Since then the best educational thought of Europe has 
shown an increasing tendency to realize the inevitable shortcomings 
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of a purely examining university, and the London University 
itself has taken steps to enlarge the scope of its operations by assum- 
ing tuitional functions. The model, in fact, has parted with its 
most characteristic features and has set an example of expansion 
which cannot fail to react upon the corresponding institutions in 
India. Meanwhile the Indian experience of the last fifty years 
has proved that a system which provides merely for examining 
students in those subjects to which their aptitudes direct them, 
and does not:at the same time compel them to study those subjects 
systematically under first rate instruction, tends inevitably to 
accentuate certain characteristic defects of the Indian intellect—the 
development of the memory out of all proportion to the other 
faculties of the mind, the incapacity to observe and appreciate facts, 
and the taste for metaphysical and technical distinctions”. 


Embodying the main recommendations of the Universities Commission 
of 1902, the Govt. of India brought a legislation in 1904. The main 
principles of the Universities Bill as explained by Lord Curzon were: 


“to raise the standard of education all round, particularly 
of higher education. What we want to do is to supply better and 
less fallacious tests than at present exist, to stop the sacrifice of 
everything in the college which constitute our university system 
to cramming, to bring about better teaching by a superior class 
of teachers, to provide for closer inspection of colleges and insti- 
tutions which are now left practically alone, to place the govern- 
ment of the universities in competent, expert and enthusiastic 
hands, to reconstitute the Senates, to define and regulate the powers 
of the Syndicates, to give statutory recognition to elected Fellows 
who are only appointed on sufferance......to show the way by 
which our universities which are merely examining boards can 
ultimately be converted into teaching institutions ; in fact, to convert 
higher education in India into a reality instead of a sham.” 





The Bill in effect tightened official control on the working of the 
Universities and evoked universal opposition from the Universities and the 
educated classes on the ground that the effect of the Bill would be to convert 
the Universities into departments of the State. Speaking in the Legislative 
Council on the final stage of the Bill, on the 21st March, 1904, Sri Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale said that he could not look upon the Bill as anything 
but a retrograde measure, which cast an unmerited aspersion on the edu- 
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cated classes of the country and was destined to perpetuate “the narrow, 
bigoted and inexpansive rule of experts.” In spite of opposition, however, 
the Universities Bill was passed after a discussion lasting over a 


period unprecedented in the proceedings of the Legislative Council and 
became law. 


The Indian Universities Act, 1904 put rigid geographical limitations 
on the Universities. It enhanced the cost of education. It centralised 
all educational control in Government hands. It crushed colleges and 
schools which were useful and effective in their respective places. All these 
and other disadvantages afforded the best possible stimulus to the people 
to provide for themselves the education which they required. 


Whatever might have been the result of the Act, there appears to 
be no doubt that Lord Curzon was inspired by high ideals in bringing forth 
the reforms. He wanted to see in India a University which would really 
deserve the name, as he said :— 


“A University which shall gather round it collegiate institutions 
proud of affiliation and worthy to enjoy it ; whose students, housed 
in residential quarters in close connection with the parent University, 
shall feel the inner meaning of a corporate life ; where the governing 
body of the University shall be guided by expert advice and the 
teachers shall have a real influence tipon the teaching ; where the 
courses of study shall he framed for the development, not of the 
facial automation, but of the thoughtful mind ; where the Professors 
will draw near to the pupils and mould their charactersf or good ; 
and where the pupils will begin to value knowledge for its own 
sake; and as a means to an end, I should like this spark of the 
sacred fire that has been brought across the seas lit in one or two 
places at least before I leave the country, and I would confidently 
leave others to keep alive the flame.” 


These memorable words coupled with the stimulus afforded by the 
Universities Act of 1904, the burning desire to restore India to its past glory, 
the urge to combine religion with education for the purpose of developing 
the national spirit which was the foremost and pressing need of the country, 
the necessity of reorganising the utterly disintegrated Hindu Society—all 
these worked together in the great mind of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
The ashrams of ancient rishis, the forest Universities, the Gurukulas, the 
Universities of Takshasila and Nalanda, all passed through his eyes in a 
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ity which would revive 





flash and he at once conceived the idea of a Unive’ 
the best traditions of the ancient Gurukulas of India and which would 
combine with them the best traditions of the modern Universities of 


the West where highest instruction was being imparted in Arts, Science 





and Technology. 


CHAPTER II 
IDEA PUT INTO ACTION 
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Kasi, Banaras or Varanasi has been the epitome and embodiment 
of Hindu thought and culture radiating spiritual light and wisdom from 
time immemorial. It is here that the great Vyasa wrote Mahabharata 
and the eighteen Puranas. It is here that Lord Buddha preached his first 
sermon after attaining Enlightenment and “set in motion the Wheel of 
Dharma”. From here spread, far and wide, his message of Ahimsa and 
Truth, Arya Satya. It is here that Sankara obtained real light and trium- 
phantly preached his Advaita philosophy. It is again here that Tulsi Das 
composed his Ramayana, the Ram Charit Manas. Several others also 
obtained light only at Kasi. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, therefore, 
decided to start his great work from Kasi. His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Prabhu Narayan Singh of Banaras had already come under the charm 
of Pandit Malaviyaji and had accepted to be the President of the Com- 
mittee constituted for the establishment of the Mac Donnell University 
Hindu Boarding House at Allahabad. Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narayan 
Singhji became over-whelmed with joy to know about Malaviyaji’s new 
proposal. A meeting was immediately arranged in the Mint House at 
Banaras. It was early in the year 1904. This meeting was presided over 
by Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh of Banaras. And at this meeting 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya inaugurated his idea of a Hindu University, 
The main features of the scheme of the University were first made public. 
It was received with great enthusiasm. The greater portion of the pros- 
pectus had then been reduced to writing, and after many months of dis- 
cussion and deliberation it was sent to press in July 1905. Copies of it, 
were circulated privately in October, 1905, among a number of leading 
Hindu gentlemen of different provinces for consultation and the scheme 
was warmly approved by them. The prospectus that was circulated is 


given in the following pages. 
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A PROPOSED HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Part I. THE NEED FOR IT. 


DECAY OF THE HINDUS. 


The present condition and future prospects of the Hindu community 
throughout India are a subject for serious reflection by all thoughtful Hindus, 
Some idea of the material condition of the Hindus may be formed by a 
comparison of their average income with that of a prosperous nation like 
the English. The average daily income of the people of India, consisting 
of Hindus, (only about a sixth of the population being Mahomedans) 
is about one anna per head, that is about 1/20th of the daily income per 
head in England. Even this low average is tending to decline as may be 
seen by comparing it with the average fifty years ago, when it was about 
two annas. The condition of the Hindus as regards education may also be 
gauged by comparative statistics which show that 94-1 per cent. of the 
population of India, as a whole, is illiterate. In some provinces, such as the 
United Provinces, the percentage of illiterates rises as high as 97. In Great 
Britain, the percentage is 4-7 and in Germany, 0°11. The bare bones, the 
sunken eyes, the ill-clad persons and the squalid homes of the agricultural and 
labouring classes, who form the bulk of the Hindu community in all parte 
of India are a far more eloquent index to the condition of that community 
than any statistics can be. Millions die of famine every decade and hundreds 
of thousands die of plague every year. It is well-known that Hindus fall 
victims to plague much more easily than the people of other communities, 
The physique and feature of Hindus are rapidly deteriorating. Every 
decennial census discloses diminishing vitality, decreasing longevity and 
declining power of procreation among the Hindus. The upper classes 
are languishing, or dying out, for want of careers; the lower classes are 
suffering from excessive competition. The Hindu tenantry, who are the 
mainstay of the country, are, in most provinces, forced by keen competi- 
tion for culturable land to pay rack-rents, and consequently live on starva- 
tion rates of sustenance. The proprietary body are, in many parts of the 
country, subject to chronic indebtedness. Such of them as are well-to-do 
are, in many cases, torn by factions, impoverished by litigation or debased 
by sensuality. 
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THE PRINCIPAL CAUSE OF THE DECAY 


There is a disposition in many quarters to ascribe this state of things 
mostly to the action or inaction of the Government under which we live. 
Although the system of government and laws to which a people are subject 
is an undoubtedly important factor in determining their prosperity, it is 
not the only influence, nor always the most powerful influence, which shapes 
their destiny. Although the warmest supporters of our Government have 
to admit its many short-comings, its severest critics cannot deny that itis 
effectively discharging the most important of the duties of a Government, 
viz., maintenance of peace and protection of the lives and property of the 
people; that it has conferred upon us many other benefits of a civilized Govern- 
ment ; and that we can, under its aegis, acquire knowledge and wealth. The 
enterprising Bhatias and Parsis of Bombay and the Marwaris of Calcutta 
are instances of Indian communities flourishing under British rule. Other 
communities can, it would seem, flourish equally or even surpassingly. What 
is it then, it may be asked, that has reduced Hindus as a body, to their 
present condition ? They live in a country which abounds in natural wealth. 
Their land is as fertile as any in the world, and grows the best grains 
and the daintiest fruits. The forests of their country are rich in fuel and 
timber. The mines of their country are rich in valuable ores and minerals, 
Their peasantry are industrious, sober and thrifty; their artisans are apt 
and skilful; their labourers are patient and hardworking ; their upper classes 
include large numbers of highly intelligent men who can compete, on equal 
terms, with the most gifted races, and can be trained to the highest func- 
tions which citizens of civilized countries may be called upon to perform, 
In the past, they have produced great men and achieved great things, 
Hindu Society was formerly a lofty and noble structure. It is now a shape- 
less heap. Whatever other causes may have contributed to bring about 
this state of things, all thoughtful and well-informed men will probably 
agree that one of the most important causes is the relaxation among the 
Hindus of the power which, according to the Hindu scriptures, sustains 
society, viz., the power of religion, as the very name dharmal signifies. 


RELIGION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Hindus have for thousands of years been pre-eminent for the pre- 
dominance they gave to religion over all other concerns. Professor Max 
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Miller, than whom there is no greater modern authority on the history 
of ancient India, bears witness to this fact in the following memorable words : 

“As far back as we can trace the history of thought in India, from the 
time of King Harsha and the Buddhist pilgrims, back to the descriptions 
found in the Mahabharat, the testimonies of the Greek invaders, the minute 
accounts of the Buddhists in their Tripitaka, and in the end, of the Upani- 
shads themselves and the hymns of the Veda, we are met everywhere by the 
same picture, a society in which spiritual interests predominate and throw 
all material interest into the shade—a world of thinkers, a nation of 


philosophers”. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE HINDU RELIGION 


The society of which this noble picture has been drawn has now un- 
happily undergone a sad change. Religion is now mainly the pursuit of a 
few persons here and there. Barring a few exceptions, men who are endowed 
with intellectual gifts are mostly absorbed in the cares of office or professional 
business, and scarcely ever think of religion. Those who are possessed of 
wealth and power are, in too many instances, so engrossed in their temporal 
concerns that they have little thought of the spiritual interests of their de- 
pendants or neighbours, or even their own, The rest of the Hindu society 
consists of ignorant agriculturists, petty traders, ill-trained artisans, half- 
starved labourers, all forming a mass of abject humanity, oppressed by 
poverty and decimated by disease. Excepting a few earnest souls here 
and there, every Hindu is pursuing his own aims regardless of the effect 
of his actions on the society to which he belongs. Mutual trust and mutual 
co-operation which are the soul of the corporate life have all but disappeared. 
There are not many capable leaders, and among such as there are, there is 
not much unanimity and combined action. In short, Hindu Society is 
utterly disorganized and disintegrated. 


THE REMEDY 


This deplorable condition cannot be remedied without a wide diffusion 
of knowledge and the restoration of religion to its rightful place. The an- 
cient religion of India teaches each man to regard himself as a unit of a great: 
whole, and to live and work for the good of that whole. As no man can 
live and work for the good of the whole to which he belongs without living 
and working in harmony with his fellow-men, the ancient religion has pre- 
scribed duties and imposed restrictions which, if properly understood, and 





1 (Six Systems of Hindu Philosophy Ist. Ed. p. 42). 
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duly observed, make for peace and good-will among men, and lead to 
harmonious co-operation by them for the good of the society of which they 
are members, and of the world they live in. 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL PROSPERITY 


Some people are apt to think that the ancient religion of India leads 
men, to disregard all worldly concerns and to become mystics and quietists. 
It is true that Hindus never were mammon-worshippers, at any rate, they 
were not so in their most prosperous days. They pursued far higher aims and 
achieved success in those pursuits of which any nation may be proud. But 
the great founders of the Hindu society recognized wealth as a legitimate 
object of human pursuit. Indeed it has been ranked as one of the four 
great aims of human life, viz., dharma (duty), artha (wealth), kama (enjoy- 
ment of lawful pleasures), moksha (final beatitude). There was an artha- 
sastra as well as a dharma-sastra and an adhyatma sastra (moksha dharma). 
An individual who sought only one or two of the great: aims was regarded 
as lacking in balance of character, 


The ancient religion takes cognizance of all human concerns, whether 
of the present or future life, The whole fabric of Hindu civilization is the 
product of Hindu religion. The remnants of the records of that civilization, 
preserved in the existing Sanskrit Literature, contain a complete scheme of 
society providing for the physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual welfare 
of individuals, and for their organization into prosperous communities. 
Protection of life and preservation of health were the first care of the ancient 
religion. Medical science, ayurveda, was considered an important part 
of the scriptures, it being classed as an upa-veda. The Ayurveda of India 
is now recognized as the forgotten parent of the medical science of Europe ; 
and although little or no advance has been made in it during the last seven 
or eight centuries, ayurvedic practitioners who have a decent knowledge of 
Charaka, Susruta and other Hindu medical works are thriving in a Euro- 
peanised city like Calcutta in the midst of the practitioners of the European 
system of medicine which has, for a long time, been making rapid advances 
in consequence of the life-long labours of a host of scientific men in Europe 
and America, and under the patronage of all the Governments of those 
continents. The rules of personal and domestic hygiene and regulations and 
restrictions regarding food and drink enjoined by Hindu laws and custom, 
and religiously, though not in all cases very intelligently, observed by 
faithful Hindus down to the present day, are borne out by the most modern 
developments of western science. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL STATUS OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS 


The means provided, and the methods prescribed, by the sages of 
India for the discipline and culture of the mind, and for the acquisition of 
knowledge are highly rational. Language, which is the first and most 
important means of mental development and culture and the most indis- 
pensable medium of communication between man and man, was cultivated, 
purified and systematised with an amount of labour and skill that has not 
been bestowed upon it anywhere else in the world, The Sanskrit language 
is acknowledged to stand pre-eminent among the languages of the world. 
It has been found capable of expressing the highest thoughts conceived by 
mankind in the most elegant and majestic forms. It has been elaborated 
with such a keen sense of the laws of harmony and rhythm that it stands 
unrivalled as a means of recording, conveying and remembering knowledge 
and thought. Its study, as remarked by Sir Monier Williams “involves a 
mental discipline not to be surpassed”. No other country has, it is well 
known, produced a system of grammar and philology at all approaching 
the marvellous product of the genius and labours of the long succession of 
linguistic philosophers of whom Panini and Patanjali are the most famous 
representatives. Methods of arriving at truth and rejecting error and 
illusion, and of thus storing up true knowledge, which are laid down in the 
systems founded by the line of philosophers which culminated in Gautama 
and Kanada, are as sound and effective as any invented by human ingenuity. 
The scheme for the cultivation of the power of thought and intuition unfolded 
in the Yoga Sutra of Patanjali, has not been approached, if attempted, by 
any other nation in the ancient or modern history of the world, It is true 
that the aim of all recognised systems of Hindu Philosophy is the acquisition 
of spiritual knowledge and the emancipation of the soul; but their 
methods are no less conducive to the promotion of temporal knowledge. 
A mind habituated to those methods ceases to be credulous, and 
is not casily satisfied with anything short of a siddhanta—well-established 
truth. It is siddhantas which form the basis of every true science and 
every sound institution. The Rishis who founded the Hindu society 
were ardent votaries of truth, and they reared their civilization on the 
solid foundation of well-ascertained truths. 


THEIR MORAL AND SPIRITUAL GREATNESS 


The morality inculeated by the sages of India comprehends all the 
virtues which are necessary for the unmolested existence and harmonious 
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co-operation of mankind. It requires even lower animals to be protected 
from injury. Abstinence from all injury (ahimsa) is reckoned among the 
highest virtues and is enjoined: upon all members of the society, One who 
resolves to prepare himself for leading higher life has to begin with a vow of 
ahimsa (Manu VI, 39). Truth is recognised as the highest duty or religion 
( aenarfer qertr: ) Srutis, smritis, itihasas and puranas are full of in- 
junctions and exhortations declaring allegiance to truth under all 
conditions and at all hazards as the foremost duty of man. The 
first lesson taught to a boy under the old system of teaching begins 
with “‘Sattyam vada dharmam chara” (speak the truth, do thy duty). 
Traditions of men like Harischandra Yudbishthira, and Dasaratha who 
sacrificed their fortunes, affections and their very lives at the altar 
of truth are cherished with the greatest reverence and treasured with 
the utmost care in the ancient literature of India. Another predominant 
injunction of the Hindu scriptures is one which is so urgently needed 
at present for producing real benefactors of society, viz., unselfish action, 
No teaching is more emphatic in the vast body of Hindu sacred literature 
than the effacement of self. It is the burden of the “Lord’s Lay”,— 
the Bhagavadgita—which is justly regarded as the essence of Hindu scrip- 
tures. It sheds lusture on the Hindus of old inasmuch as it indicates that they 
had reached that stage of true civilization where men are actuated by the 
motive of universal rather than personal good. Animals will care and act 
for no one but themselves, their mates, and their offspring, upto a certain 
age. Individualism is the prevailing feature of societies of men before 
they reach a high state of civilization. It is people who have lived for 
thousands of years in the midst of a high state of civilization who are capable 
of acting from the motive of the good of all beings. Beneficent activity 
in aid of social prosperity ( #t#aaz ) is enjoined even on those who 
have realised the transitory nature of all temporal concerns and are free 
from all desires.2 Rectitude of conduct is taught to be a far more valuable 
possession than wealth (qe acta aeetfacrarartat atfera) A pure life is assigned 
a far higher place than a knowledge of all the Vedas (‘arfatrrraareift: 4% 
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fas: qafaa: | arafaaferadifr). Forgiveness (er), fortitude (afe), control 
of senses ( qq ), and of the mind ( 74), compassion ( #477 ), philan- 
thropy ( Tav41< ), in short, all virtues which elevate human character, 
support human society and promote harmony among men, are inculcated 
by means of solemn injunctions, touching anecdotes and eloquent discourses. 
Hindu philosophy co-operates with Hindu poetry in the task of leading man 
into the path of righteousness, inasmuch as it teaches him that every creature 
around him is his own self in another guise, and that he rises in the scale of 
being by doing good to those with whom he comes in contact and degrades 
himself by injuring his fellow creatures. Thus a belief in the two great laws 
of transmigration and karma is an incentive to virtue. 


The methods of spiritual culture prescribed in the sacred literature of 
India have produced sages, saints and’ seers whose greatness stands unique 
in the history of the world. 


THE GREAT INSTITUTIONS OF ANCIENT INDIA AND THEIR 
BEARING ON NATIONAL SOLIDARITY 
AND PROSPERITY 
No intelligent and thoughtful student of the older and more important 
works of the Sanskrit literature can fail to perceive that the aim of the 
founders of the Hindu Society was to create powerful, enlightened, pros- 
perous and well-organized communities of men. Their very prayers! 
place their aim in this direction beyond doubt. 


NUMERICAL STRENGTH 


It will be readily conceded that the first condition of a powerful 
community is its numerical strength ; and it is well known that, at present, 
the necessity of securing this condition is seriously exercising the minds of 
the leaders of the French and American republics. In the case of Hindus, 
this condition is assured by the religious duty imposed upon every citizen 
of begetting legitimate sons, the only exemption from this duty being in 
favour of Naishthika Brahmacharis, who may elect to consecrate their lives 
to the pursuit of knowledge and take a vow of life-long celibacy. 





IMay the Brahmans in our kingdom be resplendent with piety and knowledge. May 
the Kshattriyas be brave, skilled in arms, terrible to foomen, and capable of facing formidable 
odds. May the cows of the sacrificer be good milkers ; his oxen, powerful in draft : his horses, 
fleot ; his wife, the mistress of a thriving household ; his son # conquering warrior and a youth 
who will adorn an assembly. May rain fall as copiously as we desire. May our crops ripen 
with abundant grain. May we have, and maintain, prosperity (Shukla Yajurveds, Vaja- 
saneyi, Sanhita, XXII-22). 
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THE PURITY OF RACE 


‘As numerical strength is not in itself sufficient to make a community 
powerful, marriage laws and rules were formed as to secure purity of race, 
and, thus produce men of superior physical, intellectual and moral qualities. 


THE FOUR ASRAMS OR STAGES OF LIFE 

The development and fructification of these qualities was provided for 
by prescribing that men of twice-born classes should, in their boyhood, be 
initiated by a competent preceptor and undergo a long course of study 
and discipline (agrazt) under conditions of rigid abstinence and purity, 
after which they should marry and rear up families, and may acquire wealth 
and indulge in legitimate enjoyments, and should be engaged in acts of 
beneficence, and thus ripen with the experience of the world. The duties 
of a house-holder were required to come to an end when the family was 
grown up and signs of old age were visible. Then came the stage of re- 
tirement into solitude, where free from the cares and toils ‘of domestic and 
civic life, the mind enjoyed undisturbed repose and tranquillity and was 
in moods favourable for the discovery of great truths and conception of 
elevated and elevating thoughts. Last of all came the stage in which all 
thoughts concerning this world were to come to an end and the mind was to 
be devoted solely to the highest concern of humanity (THyeId) viz. 
purification, elevation and enlightenment of the soul until it is fit to 
dwell eternally in the presence of the Supreme Soul or to become one with 


that Soul (#@nq7) 


DIVISION OF LABOUR AND HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION OF 
TALENTS AND APTITUDES 


The interests of social prosperity were provided for by assigning 
different functions of human society to different classes, whose duty and 
interest it was to perform these functions efficiently and hand down their 
knowledge, talents, skill and aptitude to their descendants. The advance- 
ment and preservation of knowledge, the regulation of society by laws and 
socio-religious institutions, and the promotion of civilization by educational, 
literary and scientific work were committed to the care of a class who were 
taught to regard knowledge and virtue as their most valuable possession and 
to despise wealth and power from their very childhood, and were trained 
to lead a life of rigorous self-denial and fearless independence. The pro- 
tection of society was entrusted to a class who were known to be endowed 
with martial qualities and administrative capacity. The production, 
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distribution and custody of wealth were in the hands of a class who excelled 
in intelligence, industry, thrift and aptitude for business. While 
Kshattriyas and Vaisyas were trained for the special functions of their 
respective classes, they were required to receive the same sanskaras and 
the same high standard of education in the Vedas and other branches of 
learning as Brahmans. Labour and service were the lot, as in all countries 
and ages, of the mass of people of humble birth and inconspicuous mental 
powers, The functions thus assigned to each class as its jati-dharmas 
were specialised by different families as their kula-dharmas and were faith- 
fully and efficiently performed for the well-being of the whole society, which 
was thus served by the classes and families composing it, as an organism 
is served by its constituent organs. 


THE NET RESULTS OF SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


This organization (varna-vibhaga) was in accordance with the great 
laws, now known as the laws of Division of Labour and Hereditary trans- 
mission of aptitudes und talents, and, working in conjunction with the wise 
institution of asrama-vibhaga, it produced results which made India one 
of the wealthiest and most civilized countries of the world for thousands of 
years. Herodotus declared Indians to be the greatest nation of his time, 
not excepting Thracians, the most advanced people of Greece in that age. 
The enormous wealth of India excited the cupidity of foreigners from the 
days of Alexander down to modern times. Her manufactures were the 
admiration of the world. Her merchandise found markets in the remotest 
countries of Asia and Europe. Her warriors were famous for their valour, 
chivalry, and heroism, even down to the degenerated times treated to in 
Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan. Sanskrit literature is full of vivid descriptions 
of prosperous communities and powerful kingdoms of opulent cities and 
thriving marts, of splendid palaces, mansions, gardens and theatres, of 
flourishing trades, handicrafts, arts and learning. That these descriptions 
are not mere poetical fiction is proved by the testimony of foreigners 
like Megasthenes and Hiuen Tsang who visited India and recorded their 
experiences ; and no thoughtful student of sociology who has a knowledge 
of the conditions existing in ancient India can have any difficulty in 
believing in these descriptions when he contemplates what can be accom- 
plished by an intelligent race inhabiting a fertile country full of mineral 
resources, and living under institutions framed and controlled by wise 
and unselfish men. Sanskrit scholars of Europe are now convinced that 


religion, philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, medicine, poetry, drama, 
8 
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architecture, music, and in short all departments of learning, arts and handi- 
crafts were originated and cultivated by Hindus for themselves with scarcely 
any extraneous help. 


LACK OF CLASSICAL CULTURE AND OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION AND CONTROL 

The lamentable condition into which Hindus have now fallen is, in a 
great measure, due to their divorce from the ancient religion and literature 
of India, There is no organisation among them to train teachers who 
should impart instruction to the people in the great lessons of truth, purity, 
rectitude, self-control and unselfish devotion to duty which are so impres- 
sively and so copiously taught in their ancient literature. Hindu princes, 
nobles, gentry, and—barring exceptions here and there—even Brahmans 
receive no systematic Hindu education or spiritual ministrations. This 
state of things is in marked contrast with that prevailing in the pros- 
perous countries of Europe and America where religion, as a rule, forms a 
necessary part of education ; where large congregations assemble in well- 
appointed churches every week to listen to sermons preached by well-edu- 
cated clergymen discharging their duties under the control of a well-establi- 
shed church-government ; where the aristocracy, the gentry, and other 
tich people go through a course of instruction in the ancient literatures of 
Greece and Rome, which gives them the training, culture and refinement so 
necessary to men who occupy eminent positions and control important 
affairs. While the classical languages of Greece and Rome form a necessary 
and important element ofa respectable education in Europe and America, 
very few of the most highly educated Hindus are proficient in the 
sacred and classical language of their country, and fewer still have 
explored the priceless treasures still contained in that language. 

INDEBTEDNESS OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION TO THE 

LITERATURE OF ROME AND GREECE. 

It is well known to students of European history that the culture, 
refinements, arts and sciences of modern Europe are largely the result of 
the great movement known as the Renaissance, which consisted chiefly 
of the revival of the ancient learning of Greece and Rome, and which, 
originating in Italy, the old home of Roman civilization, gradually extended 
to France, Spain, Germany, Great Britain and other countries of Europe. 

NEED FOR THE REVIVAL OF SANSKRIT LEARNING. 

A great revival of Hindu learning must precede any real advancement 
of the Hindus. No scheme for their elevation can be regarded as sound 
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which ignores the principle of historical continuity and the achievements 
of their great ancestors. No modern Hindu language or literature can 
thrive which is not fed from the fountain-head of Sanskrit literature. 


Those who are conversant with this literature are convinced that it is 
full of the elements of moral greatness and material prosperity. Even 
European scholars of Sanskrit compare what they know of that litera- 
ture! favourably with the Latin and Gteek literatures? from which the 
modern literatures and civilization of Europe are chiefly derived. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA 


English education can, in the nature of things, be availed of by only 
a very inconsiderable portion of the Hindu community. Of the total 
population of India only 6:8 males out of every 1,000 are literate in English, 
and these figures include Europeans and Eurasians. English education in 
‘India has produced a number of men many of whom are ornaments of the 
professions and services to which they belong, and others are efficiently and 
honourably discharging the duties which they are called upon to perform. 
But the positions in which a knowledge of English is required can provide 
careers for only a very small fraction of the Indian population, and the 
education of men for these careers isa serious tax on the energy and 
resources of the community; for education through the medium of a 
foreign language necessarily costs far more time and expense, and puts 
much greater strain on the mind and body, than education through one’s 





1 That there is much in the Sanskrit literature of which they have little knowledge 
is admitted by so high an authority as Professor Max Muller, who, with his characteristic 
candour, saya: “In fact, there is still plenty of work left for those who come after us, far 
‘with all that has been achieved, we are on the threshold of a truly historical study of Indian 
philosophy and literature. Here, also, we are atill like children playing on the sea-shore 
and finding now a pebble or a shell, whilst the great ocean of that ancient literature lies before 
‘us undiscovered and unexplored” (Six Systems of Hindu Philosophy, first Ed. pp. 383). 

2 This comparison has been instituted, among others, by Sir Monier Williams in the 
preface of his Sanskrit English Dictionary, where ho says: “No one person indeed, with 
limited powers of mind and body can hope to master moro than one cr two departments 
of #0 vast a range in which scarcely @ subject can be named with the single exception of 
historiography, not furnishing greater number of treatises than any other language of the 
ancient world. In some subjects, too, especially in poetical desoriptions of nature and 
domestic affections, Indian works do not suffer by comparison with the best specimens of 
Greece and Rome, while in the wisdom, depth and shrewdness of their moral apothegms they 
‘are unrivalled. More than this the leamed Hindus had probably made great advances in 
astronomy, algebra, arithmetic, botany and medicine, not to mention their admitted superio- 
long before any of these soiences were cultivated by most ancient nations 
“The East is, we must candidly own, the first source of all our light”. 
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vernacular. Of those who have spent as many as fifteen or twenty years 
of their early life in receiving English education, a very small portion can 
effectively use the English language as a means of communication, and 
fewer still can use it as an instrument of thought. India, which was once 
pre-eminent as a land of thinkers, is not now producing much in the way of 
original thought. A foreign language can scarcely be so favourable to origi- 
nal thought as one’s own mother-tongue. A foreign language may be a very 
useful accomplishment to those who have the means and parts necessary for 
acquiring it; but it cannot serve as the vehicle of original thought and 
medium of instruction for a whole community. English education will 
continue to be sought by aspirants to Government service and by those 
who wish to join the professions for which it is a necessary passport. It 
should also be sought as a means of acquiring and popularizing the sciences, 
arts and manufacturing processes which have sprung up in Europe and 
America during the last seventy or eighty years owing to the introduction 
of steam and electricity as motive powers and of chemistry as an import- 
ant economic agent. But the bulk of the Indian population must be 
educated through the medium of Indian vernaculars, and these must, 
as has been observed before, be nursed by their mother, Sanskrit. 


DECLINE OF HINDU CIVILIZATION. 

There was a time when India could claim to be the largest contri- 
pbutor, at least in the Aryan portion of the human race, not only to religion 
and philosophy, but to sciences, arts, manufactures and all else that makes 
up civilization. European scholars and investigators now acknowledge 
that India is the birth-place of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, astronomy 
and medicine, and own their indebtedness to our ancestors for the discovery 
of another most important factor of civilization, viz., the use of metals. 
But, for the last eight or nine hundred years, Indian civilization has not only 
been making no progress, but has been steadily declining. Mathematics has 
made no progress in India since the age of Bhaskaracharya, and medicine 





has advanced little since the days of Vagbhatta. Each generation sees the 
decline or disappearance of some branch of Indian learning which was once 
cultivated with assiduity, or some art or trade which was once in a flourishing 
condition. Even the most cherished possession of our race, viz., the know- 
ledge of the Vedas, is now at a low ebb. In fact, Vedic studies are being 
pursued with greater zeal in Europe than in India. Within the memory 
of living men, Hindu mathematicians, physicians, logicians, and musicians 
have died without leaving successors approaching their eminence. The 
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art of making steel from the ore, which was extensively practised in many 
parts of India, is said by the present generation of Indian blacksmiths to 
have come down to the time of their fathers, but to be a well-nigh forgotten 
art now. The manufacture of the exquisite cotton fabrics known as 
Shabnam and ab-i-rawan has only been recently lost. 


RAPID RETROGRESSION IN RECENT TIMES. 


As this process of retrogression has been going on for about a thousand 
years, some idea of the ground lost by the Indian civilization ean be formed 
from the losses which it has suffered in recent times. In spite of all her 
losses, India was not much behind other countries in material civilization 
upto the first quarter of the nineteenth century, when she still exported 
fine cloths and other products of skilled worksmanship to European and 
other countries. But the advances made in Europe and America during the 
last three-quarters of a century in physics and chemistry and in their appli- 
cation to the production of wealth, and more especially, the introduction 
of steam and electricity as aids to manufacturing industries and as means 
of locomotion, have thrown India far behind the countries in which 
experimental sciences are studied and made subservient to social 
prosperity. 


NEED FOR SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


India cannot regain her prosperity until the study and application 
of the modern sciences becomes, so to speak, naturalised in the country. 
Science cannot become a national possession so long as it has to be studied 
through the medium of a foreign language, A wide diffusion of science 
in India as a means of rescuing the people from the abject poverty into 
which they have fallen is not possible until science, both theoretical and 
practical, can be learnt by Indians in their own country and in their own 
vernaculars. 


The patriotic endeavours which are being made to send students to 
foreign countries for technical education are most praiseworthy. But 
they can only serve, as they are no doubt meant to serve, as a small 
beginning. ‘Technical education cannot be expected to make any real 
progress until there is at least one well-appointed polytechnic institution 
in the country capable of giving efficient instruction in the principles and 
practice of the technical arts which help the production of the principal 
necessaries of life of the Indian population. 
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NEED FOR RELIGIONS EDUCATION 


But mere industrial advancement cannot restore India to the position 
which she ouce occupied among the civilized countries of the world. And 
even industrial prosperity cannot be attained in any large measure without 
mutual confidence and loyal co-operation amongst all concerned, and 
these can only prevail and endure amongst those who are fair in all their 
dealings, strict in the observance of good faith and steadfast in their 
loyalty to truth, Such men cannot be found in sufficiently large numbers 
to keep a society in an organised, efficient and healthy condition, when the 
society to which they belong is not under the abiding influence of a great 
religion acting as a living force. 


The foregoing considerations point to the need for bringing the Hindu 
community under a system of education which will qualify its members for 
the pursuit of the great aims of life (trivarga) as laid down in the scriptures, 
viz., 

(1) Discharge of religious duties (Dharma), 
(2) Attainment of material prosperity (Artha), and 
(3) Enjoyment of lawful pleasures (Kama). 


The fourth great aim, salvation (moksha) must be pursued by each 
individual by his own efforts under the guidance of his spiritual preceptor 
and in accordance with the methods of his own particular creed or denomi- 
nation. 
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A HINDU UNIVERSITY 


It is proposed to make the beginning of such a system of education 
by founding a University (2) for the promotion of Sanskrit learning as a 
means of preserving and popularising, for the benefit of the Hindus and 
the world at large, all that was good and great in the ancient civilization 
of India, especially the high standard of morality, and those teachings which 
led to the formation of the solid types of character which were content with 
plain living and high thinking and delighted in beneficence and generosity, 
and of enriching the modern vernaculars with the results achieved by 
modern science and learning, and (6) for providing scientific and technical 
instruction of a superior order as a means of developing the vast 
resources of the country and of supplying prosperous careers for its 
people. 


SANSKRIT LEARNING 


The study of Sanskrit, is, at present, chiefly contined to Brahmans, 
and even within that class its range is not wide and it is not pursued with 
any definite aim, Brahman boys here and there take it up partly from 
a sense of religious duty but mainly from the force of immemorial custom, 
and such of them as have a sufficiently keen intellect to acquire a pro- 
ficiency in some branch of Sanskrit literature become its votaries, rather 
from its inherent fascination, than from motives of worldly benefit ; for, 
the scanty remuneration of a Pandit is far from being commensurate with 
the time and mental exertion which his studies cost, or with the order of 
intellect which they demand, Ordinary Pandits have no conception of the 
possibilities of the Sanskrit literature as a source of worldly prosperity. 
They are not aware of the value of the Sanskrit language as a means of in- 
vigorating the intellect for occupations which call for superior intelligence, 
and of the Sanskrit literature as a source of the teachings and models requi- 
red for the formation of great characters, who alone can achieve great things, 
One of the principal aims of the University will be to extend the sphere 
of Sanskrit learning to all classes who are capable of benefiting by it, and 
to utilise it as a means of nourishing and training the minds and elevating 
the characters of the alumni and of thus preparing them for the great tasks 
and high positions which they will find awaiting the worthy, in the various 
departments of social activity. Sanskrit will thus become, as it was in olden 
times, the language of the elite of all classes in all parts of India. 
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THE SCOPE OF SANSKRIT STUDIES 


It is proposed to arrange for giving efficient instruction in all branches 
of Sanskrit literature, of recognized value, and more especially to promote 
the study of the Vedas, Vedangas, Upavedas, Kalpa Sutras, Dharma Sastra, 
Itihasas, Puranas and other works containing the principles on which 
Hindu polity is based. This scheme of studies is practically identical 
with that originally proposed for the Sanskrit Department of the 
Queen’s College at Banaras by Mr. Jonathan Duncan}, the large-hearted 
British administrator to whom this country is indebted for the establishment 
of that highly useful institution. But the study of the Vedas, and other 
works intimately connected with the Hindu Religion, was afterwards 
abolished in consequence of the scruple that it was not right for a 
Christian Government to encourage studies calculated to promote a 
non-Christian religion, 

THE VEDAS 


There being no other institution for the encouragement of Vedic 
studies, these have come to be grievously neglected in this country. Some 





1 Extract from the history of the Queen’s College, Banaras, preserved in the 
archives of the College. 
“Tho Resident paid his first visit to the new College on the 17th November, 
1791, and in his report to Government he proceeds to give the following Analysis of 
Hindu Literature, pointing out to the Professors, the several branches of learning it would 
be their object to cultivate, and perhaps in time to improve. 
The analysis of Literature from the Agni Purana. 
Ergurnen Vivyas 
Vedas : Rig Veda, Yajur Veda, Sam Veda, Atharva Veda 
Up Vedas : Ayurveda (Medicine, Botany, &c.) Gandharva Veda (Music, &c.) Dhanur 
Veda (Arms), Artha Veda (Mechanic Arts) 
Vedanga : Siksha (Orthoepy), Vyakaran (Grammar), Chhandas (Prosody), Nirukta (Sacred 
lexicography), Kalpa (Ritual), Jyotish (Mathematics) 
Darsana : Mimamsa, &0. (Metaphysics), Nyaya, &0. (Logic) 
Dharma : Samhita (Law) 
Puranas : 18 Puranas, &o. (18 History, Ethics &.) 
Repvogp ro Nivz Vipyas 
(1) Veda ; (Chiefly Upanishads) Theology 
(2) Ayurveda : Medicine and Natural History 
(3) Gandharva Veda : Theory of Music, Lyric and Dramatio Poetry 
(4) Vyakarana : Grammar, Prosody and Kavyas 
(5) Jyotish : Astronomy, Geography and Pure Mathematics 
(6) Mimamsa and Vedant : Philosophy and Metaphysics 
(7) Nyaya : Logic and Philosophy 
(8) Dharmashastra : Law, Civil and Spiritual 
(9) Purana : History, Ethics, Heroic Poetry, &c. 
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European scholars have for the last fifty or sixty years been devoting much 
attention to Vedic studies; but they are deprived of the facilities available 
in India, and candidly admit that a large number of Vedic texts remain 
uninterpreted. Moreover, they chiefly pursue their studies for philological 
and historical purposes, and their labours cannot be of much benefit to 
India so long as Indians remain apathetic to this important department of 
Sanskrit literature, 


It is proposed to encourage the study of the Samhitas, Brahmanas, 
and Upanishads, the Srauta, Grihya and Dharma Sutras and the codes of 
Manu and Yajnavalkya, the Ramayana, Mahabharat, Srimadbhagavat 
and other puranas with special reference to their bearing on the evolution 
and constitution of the Hindu society. Such a study will lead to the right 
understanding and intelligent working of Hindu institutions, and will 
ensure the supply of a race of religious teachers qualified by their learning 
and character to instruct the people in the high moral precepts and spiritual 
truths which are treasured up in the sacred books of the Hindus, and which 
are calculated to raise them to a higher level of living and acting than at 
present prevails. 


THE VEDANGAS 


Of the Vedangas, Vyakarana is the only one which is taught and 
learnt with some zeal. Jyotisha is learnt here and there ; but a competent 
knowledge of it is now somewhat rare. Chhandahsastra is also learnt by 
some, but the Vedic prosody has come to be almost entirely forgotten. 
Siksha, Kalpa and Nirukta are known to very few. It is proposed to make 
the teaching of Vyakarana more practical, and to revive the study of the 
other Vedangas and especially Jyotisha. It is proposed to establish an obser- 
vatory for the study of the Phenomena of astronomy and meteorology, 
and to make endeavours to bring the Sanskrit literature on these 
subjects up-to-date. 


THE DARSANAS 


Arrangements will be made for founding a chair for each Darsana, and 
special steps will be taken to resuscitate the study of the Purva Mimansa 
and Sankhya which have come to be more or less neglected. A knowledge 
of Pada, vakya, and pramana will be required of all who wish to qualify 
for higher studies in Sanskrit literature and to become teachers of 
religion. 
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THE UPAVEDAS 
(A) Ayvurvepa 


Of the Upavedas, particular attention will be bestowed on the 
Ayurveda. It will be brought up-to-date by the incorporation of the 
restilts achieved by other nations in anatomy, physiology, surgery and 
other departments of the medical science. The ultimate aim of this depart- 
ment will be to provide the whole country with Vaidyas well qualified both 
as physicians and surgeons. Botanical gardens will be maintained for 
the culture of herbs and roots for medicinal use, and vegetables and plants 
for economic uses and for the study of fibres, dyes and tans. There will be 
laboratories for teaching the preparation of rasas, tailas, asavas and other 
medicines and for carrying on original investigation and experiments, 
Eminent graduates and licenciates in European medicine and surgery will 
be employed to give instruction and training to the students of Ayurveda 
and to help the Vaidyas in preparing works in Sanskrit and Indian verna- 
culars, on anatomy, physiology, surgery, hygiene and other sciences 
auxiliary to the Ayurveda. 


(B) Srmaparya Vepa (Screntiric AND TECHNICAL) 

One of the most important functions of the institution will be to build 
up anew the Sthapatya Veda or artha sastra which, as a written science, 
has been so completely effaced from the Indian literature that its very name 
has ceased to be familiar. ‘The task to be performed in this direction will 
be most difficult and most expensive. Physics and chemistry, both 
theoretical and applied, will be taught. There will be large classes for 
teaching the arts of spinning, weaving, dyeing, calico-printing, glass-making 
and other useful arts. There will be workshops for turning out skilled 
mechanics such as carpenters and blacksmiths, There will be well- 
equipped physical and chemical laboratories for practical instruction and 
for original research, Mechanical, electrical and mining engineers will 
be educated and trained for developing the resources of the country. Civil 
engineering will also be taught, The manufacture and use of machinery 
will be taught with special care. 

(C) AcricutruRaL Scrence 

As India is an agricultural country, a knowledge of agricultural che- 
mistry and of the scientific methods of agriculture adopted in the advanced 
countries of the West, whereby the soil is made to yield more abundant 
and richer harvests than are obtained in our country, should be promoted 
and diffused widely among the people. It is a matter for congratulation 
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that the Government of India has now recognised the importance of pro- 
moting a knowledge of agricultural science and research in India, But 
it seems that in view of the great importance to the country of such knowledge 
and of the benefits which are expected to be immediately derived from it, the 
proposed University which will be the people’s University should make it 
an important part of its duty to help in diffusing such knowledge among 
the people and in making it a national possession. With this end in view, 
an Agricultural College will also be established, where the highest instruc- 
tion will be given through the medium of the vernacular, both in the 
theory and practice of agriculture in the light of the latest developments 
of agricultural science. 
(D) Taz GanpHarva-VEDA AND OTHER Fine Arts 

While the interests of religion (Dharma) and social prosperity (artha) 
will be provided for by supplying sound instruction in the foregoing subjects, 
the third aim of life, viz., the enjoyment of lawful pleasure (kama) will not 
be neglected. The founders of Indian civilization, while prescribing and 
insisting on the most austere morals, were never averse to aesthetic culture. 
With a clear perception of the nature of true civilization, our ancestors 
cultivated and cherished the graceful arts of music, poetry, drama, painting, 
soulpture and architecture which afford refined enjoyment to superior 
natures. Some of these arts having been partially, and others totally, 
lost in the vicissitudes through which the Indian civilization has passed, 
steps will be taken to revive these arts so that they may once more form 
the graces of Hindu homes. 


THE COLLEGES 
Tue UNIVERSITY WILL COMPRISE— 


1. A College of Sanskrit Learning where the Vedas, Vedangas, 
Smritis, Darsanas. Itihasas and Puranas and other departments of Sanskrit 
literature will be taught, An astronomical and meteorological observatory 
will be attached to the Jyotisha section of the Vedangas, and will form 
a part of this College.t 

J When tho first prospectus was finally issued in March 1906, the namo of this 
College was put as “Vaidik College” and the following note was added below it. 

.B.—This College and all religious work of the University will be under the control 
of those who accept and follow the principles of Sanatanadharma as laid down in the Sruti, 
Smriti and Puranas. Teachers of religion wil] be trained and examined here. Admission 
to this College will be regulated in accordance with the rules of the Varnasramadharma. 
‘All other Colleges will be open to students of all creeds and classes, ‘Tho'secular branches 
of Sanskrit learning will be taught without restriction of caste or creed. 
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2. An Ayurvedic College, with its laboratories and botanical gardens. 
This College will have a first class hospital and a veterinary department with 
its cattle, farms and studs for improving the breeds of cattle and horses. 


3. A College of Sthapatya Veda or Artha Sastra, having, three distinct 
departments which will be located in separate buildings, viz., 

(a) A Department of Physics, theoretical and applied, with labora- 
tories for experiments and researches, and workshops for the 
training of mechanical and electrical engineers ; 

(6) A Department of Chemistry with its laboratories for experi- 

ments and researches, and workshops for teaching the 
manufacture of acids, dyes, paints, varnishes, cements, and 
other chemical products ; 
A Technological Department for teaching the manufacture, 
by means of machinery, of the principal articles of personal 
and house-hold use for which India is now dependent on 
foreign countries. Mining and Metallurgy will form two 
important sections of this department. 


(c 


4, An Agricultural College where instruction will be imparted both 
in theory and practice of agriculture in the light of the latest developments 
of agricutural science. 


5. A College of the Gandharva Veda and other fine arts, The work 
of this college will be— 

(a) To recover the world of beauty and sublimity which was reared 
in ragas by the aesthetic minds of ancient India and to bring 
it within the reach of the cultured classes ; 

(6) To restore the dramatic art to its pristine purity and to make 
it a popular means of moral education ; 

(c) To encourage painting and sculpture by providing competent 
instructors for those who have a natural aptitude for these 
arts ; 

(d) To preserve purity of design in the production of art wares, 
to arrest the spirits of a slavish imitation of foreign models, 
and to encourage the various decorative arts. 


6. A Linguistic College where students will be taught English, and such 
other foreign languages as it may be found necessary to teach, in order to 
enrich the Indian literature with all important sciences and arts. Languages 
will be taught in the most approved and expeditious methods extant, and 
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upto such a degree of proficiency that a learner of a language shall be able 
to speak and write it with accuracy and ease, and to read its literature 
with facility. Teachers of the other colleges, and Pandits outside the colleges, 
who are not too old, will be induced to seek instruction in this college so that 
they may become competent to help in the task of enriching the Indian 
literature with the result of modern sciences and learning. 


RESIDENTIAL QUARTERS 


Besides these colleges and their adjuncts there will be residential 
quarters for teachers and pupils. Earnest endeavours will be made to 
revive the great ancient institution of brahmacharya. Promising students 
will be attracted from all parts of the country and admitted to the asrama 
of brahmacharis directly after their upanayana. Men of light and leading 
in all parts of the country will be invited to send their sons and other relations 
to the Asrama. 


There will be a large school in connection with the asrama where the 
students will receive education preliminary to their admission to the colleges 
where they will be trained for the discharge of higher functions, and control 
of crdinary functions, in the social economy. It will be the duty of the 
resident teachers to mould the characters of the students on the great 
models which are delineated in the Sanskrit literature. The students will 
be required to carry out in their daily life, and intercourse with one 
another, those great lessons of satya (truth), daya (compassion), tapas 
(physical endurance and mental discipline), soucha (purity of body, mind 
and dealings), titiksha (forbearance), sama (control of passion), dama 
(control of the senses), ahinsa (abstinence from causing injury), brahma- 
charya (continence), tyaga (self-sacrifice), dhriti (fortitude),  kshama 
(forgiveness), arjava (straight forwardness), vinaya (propriety of conduct and 
behaviour), sila (good conduct and disposition), nirmamatya (unselfishness), 
nirahankara (humility), pourusha (enterprise), wlsaha (aspiration), dhairya 
(firmness), virya (courage), audarya (generosity), maitri (friendliness to all 
beings) and other virtues which they will learn at first hand from the 
Sanskrit literature. 

THE COURSES OF STUDY 

The courses of study will be so fixed that a student of average intelli- 
gence, taught in the modern methods, may, in twelve years, (a) acquire, 
without excessive strain on his powers, a proficiency in the Sanskrit language 
and literature which will make him a dharmajna or firmly grounded in the 
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principles of religion and morality, and will be able to understand, with 
facility, those branches of Sanskrit learning which can be read without the 
help of a specialist, and (6) be skilled in some art of producing wealth, and 
versed in the principles upon which it is based. The students of the brahma- 
charyasrama who have maintained an unblemished character, and completed 
their courses of study, and who are, on examination, found to have attained 
the prescribed standard of proficiency, will be awarded the pada (degree) 
of Snataka (graduate). Those who, after becoming Snatakas, pursue their 
studies in or out of the University, and achieve distinction in some branch 
of science or learning, by producing some works of merit, or by some useful 
discovery or invention, will be awarded the title of Acharya. Those who 
will come to the University after the age of 14 or 15 to receive technical 
education, will, when they have completed their course of studies and passed 
the prescribed tests, receive diplomas as Adihikaris (licentiates) in their 
respective professions. While in the University, they will also receive 
religious and moral education in vernacular if they do not know Sanskrit* 


THE CHARACTER AND FUNCTIONS OF THE SNATAKAS 
(GRADUATES) 


The instruction and training in the direct production of wealth which 
the students will receive in the technical colleges will, it is hoped, place them 
above want, and they will begin to produce wealth before they have com- 
pleted their term at the University, and it may be possbile to give them 
stipends out of their own earning during their apprenticeship. They will 
be established in life as employers of labour, organizers of industries, 
managers of landed estates and business houses, scientific and literary 
men, engineers, professors, religious teachers, conductors of researches in 
literary fields, and investigators into the phenomena and laws of nature. 
Being able to earn wealth by honourable means, they will be above temp- 
tations to unworthy conduct, and being inspired by high principles imbibed 
from Sanskrit learning, they will be men of unswerving rectitude and in- 
corruptible integrity. Their brahmacharya will give them physical and 
mental robustness which will enable them to bear the strain of intellectual 
work, whether professional or civic. Their culture will command respect. 
Their character will inspire confidence. The guarantee of their word will 
attract capital for great industrial enterprises. Their direction and control 
will ensure success to religious, educational. mercantile, industrial and 
philanthropic undertakings. They will establish schools and colleges 
in different parts of the country, which will diffuse education similar to 
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that given at the University and will be affiliated to it. They will establish 
harmony and co-operation where there is discord and strife. 


MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 


Instruction will be imparted in Sanskrit to all who desire it. It 
will be insisted on in the case of those who wish to qualify themselves to be 
teachers of religion, and of those who wish to obtain the highest degree 
in medicine. In the case of others, only such a knowledge of Sanskrit will 
be required as will enable them to easily understand simple religious texts 
and to acquire a mastery over the vernacular. For the rest, instruction will 
be imparted wholly through the medium of the Indian vernacular which is 
most widely understood in the country, viz., Hindi. It is hoped that Indian 
students who are willing to learn Japanese in order to attend lectures at the 
Tokyo University will not regard it a hardship if they are required to pick 
up a sufficient knowledge of Hindi in order to receive instruction at the 
proposed University. Even at present, a considerable number of students 
come to Benares from Madras, which is the only part of India where Hindi 
is not understood by most people. They come to learn Sanskrit, and .as a 
tule, they acquire a knowledge of Hindi in a short time. As the resources of 
our community are at present limited, it seems wise to concentrate all 
energies and resources to build up one great institution at a central place, 
where the knowledge of the various arts and sciences, needed to promote 
prosperity among the people, should be made available to as large a number 
of the youth of the country as possible. When this institution has been 
well established and fully equipped, it will be time to consider the desira- 
bility of establishing branches of the University at one or more centres 
in each presidency or province, 


It may be asked why not employ English as the medium of instruc- 
tion, at least in the beginning, as it will be easier for the professors, not only 
for such of them as will be foreigners, but also for those who may come from 
Bengal or Madras, to teach through it. The reason is that, as the object: 
is to make the benefits of the lectures available to the largest possible number 
of the youth of the country, that language should be the medium of in- 
truction which the majority of them will be familiar with, or will find it 
easy to acquire. It is felt that the time which Indian students have to 
spend in acquiring that degree of familiarity with a difficult language like 
the English which is necessary to enable them to follow lectures in that 
language, would suffice to enable them to acquire a fair practical knowledge 
of the subject of their study if it is pursued through the medium of the 
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vernacular. Another reason is that if lectures are not required to be delivered 
in the vernacular from the beginning, the preparation of text-books in 
Indian vernaculars will be delayed, which will lead practically to a continued 
use of English as the means of instruction. 


PREPARATION OF TEXT BOOKS 

One of the first steps to be taken by the University will be to have 
treatises on various sciences and arts written in Sanskrit and modern Indian 
languages by specialists who, while possessed of expert knowledge in their 
respective subjects, will also have a thorough command over the elegant 
and accurate language, and the ingenious and impressive methods, employed 
in the standard works in Sanskrit on medicine, astronomy, meteorology, 
philosophy, music and other technical subjects. The treatises will be 
designed to bring their respective subjects within the comprehension of 
Indian students who do not know any foreign language. They will treat: 
the sciences and arts as if they had been developed in India. In short, 
all that is useful and beneficial in the modern civilization will be adapted 
for easy absorption and assimilation with the civilization of India. 


The task of creating a vernacular literature which will serve as a medium 
for higher instruction in technical and scientific subjects is, no doubt, a 
difficult one, and will require much time and labour to accomplish it. But 
there is no difficulty which will not yield to earnestness and perseverance ; 
and whatever has to be done must be begun, however long it may take in 
doing. The progress achieved in that direction by nations which did not 
inherit a national literature such as ours, also affords an example which 
ought to encourage us in the endeavour. 


THE TEACHERS 


It is proposed that the services of the most competent teachers should 
pe secured, whether they be foreigners or Indians, to impart instruction 
jn the different branches of learning at the University. The lectures of 
some of the teachers may in the beginning have to be translated into 
Hindi. But it is hoped that they will, in the course of time, acquire a 
sufficient practical knowledge of Hindi to be able to deliver lectures in that 
language. Whenever a professor is unfamiliar with the vernacular, an 
assistant will be given to him to translate his lectures to the students. 


FUNDS FOR THE UNIVERSITY 


A scheme of this magnitude will necessarily cost a large amount of 
money. Large sums will be required to meet the initia] expenses of acquir- 
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ing land, constructing and fitting up the necessary buildings, furnishing 
libraries, laboratories and workshops, securing the services of the teaching 
staff, and providing stipends for deserving but poor students. It is proposed 
to raise one hundred lakhs of rupees to meet the initial expenses and to 
create an endowment, the interest of which willbe sufficient to maintain the 
institution. At least one-half of this sum will be allotted to the promotion 
of scientific, technical and industrial education. Yearly, half-yearly and 
monthly subscriptions will also be invited, and will, it is hoped, bring in a 
considerable sum to supplement the income from the endowment. A hundred 
lakhs, is, no doubt, a large sum to raise in India for a non-official educational 
institution. But there is reason to believe that if Hindu chiefs, noblemen, 
and other leading members of the Hindu Community in all parts of India 
are once convinced that the scheme is a sound one, that is to say that it is 
calculated to promote in a sufficient degree the happiness and prosperity 
of the people, the money will be forthcoming. Thousands of hearts are 
distressed to think that in a country so fertile in natural resources as India, 
the great bulk of the people who have inherited a noble religion and an 
advanced civilization, should be wallowing in the mire of ignorance and 
poverty and pressed down by so many social and economical evils and dis- 
advantages. Many institutions have been started during the past few 
decades in different places, with the one object of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the people. These efforts have done and are doing much good, But 
as they derive their support from limited area and circles, they are handi- 
capped for want of adequate resources, and the benefits they confer are 
necessarily limited. It is, therefore, high time to create an institution which 
will derive its support from the resources of the Hindu Community in all 
parts of India, and will work for the moral and material advancement of the 
whole of that community. If such an institution is brought into existence, 
it is believed that thousands of earnest well-wishers of their country will 
gladly contribute their time, energies and resources towards its success, 


THE SEAT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
Subject to approval by leaders of the community in different parts 
of the country, and conditional on the acquisition of sufficient land, the seat 
of the University will be on the banks of the Ganges at Benares, which has 
from time immemorial been the centre of Hindu learning. Attempts 
will be made to revive the old institution of kashivas in old age and to invite 
Hindu gentlemen of rank and learning in different parts of the country to 


spend the days of their retirement on the precincts of the University. Even 
10 
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now many Hindus resort to Kashi, to spend the declining years of their life 
there, It is reasonable to hope that when the proposed University has been 
established, many more learned and pious men will be attracted to Benares 
and will regard it a privilege to devote the last years of their life to the 
cause of their country and their religion. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE GOVERNING BODY 


The proper constitution of the governing body of such a national in- 
stitution is a matter of very great importance for the success of the scheme. 
It is proposed to invite all Hindu ruling chiefs, and nobles of high rank to 
become. patrons of the institution, and to appoint their representatives in the 
governing body which will be composed of the principal noblemen and 
gentlemen of light and leading in the Hindu community in different parts 
of India, The rules and regulations of the society will be framed, and the 
necessary steps taken to place it on a sound and legal footing, when the 
scheme has been generally approved. 


CONCLUSION 


The scheme is now submitted for the consideration of Hindu Chiefs 
and other Hindu gentlemen of light and leading with the request that they 
will favour the promoters with their views regarding it and their sugges- 
tions for its modification and improvement, so that it may prove to be 
effective means of training people to promote material wealth with the aid 
of advancing scientific knowledge, and to lead virtuous and happy lives 
in conformity with the injunctions laid down in our sacred books. 


CHAPTER IIT 
BHARATIYA VISHVAVIDYALAYA 


sat aagrer aeefirt Tam! 
ad aged am aad art sal 
ww samt 9 aga eat! 
frees Te ag SATII 
Vayu Purana-Ad.-45 
The twenty-first session of the Indian National Congress was held in 
the sacred city of Banaras in 1905 under the presidentship of Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale. A number of distinguished Indian leaders, among whom were the 
eminent educationists, had assembled in Banaras for the Congress. This 
opportunity was taken by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to convene a select: 
meeting of distinguished educationists and representatives of the Hindu 
community of almost every province of India, at the Town Hall at Banaras 
on the 31st December, 1905. The prospectus of the Hindu University 
which had already been circulated was discussed at this select meeting and 
a Provisional Committee was appointed to give final shape to the prospectus 
and to promote the scheme. Soon after this, the scheme was laid before 
the Sanatan Dharma Mahasabha (Congress of the Hindu Religion) held at 
the time of the kumbha at Allahabad from the 20th to the 29th January, 
1906, under the presidentship of Paramahans Parivrajakacharya Jagadguru 
§ankaracharya of Govardhan Math. The Mahasabha was attended by 
representatives of the Hindu Community from all Provinces of India and 
among them were a large number of eminent Sadhus and Shastris, The 
causes of the decline of the followers of the Hindu Religion in number and 
prosperity were considered, and with a view to promote religious and secular 
education as the best means of securing prosperity and happiness to the 
people, the following resolutions were passed, at this conference. 
“J, That a Hindu University be established at Benares under the name 
of the Bharatiya Vishvavidyalaya— 
(a) To train teachers of religion for the preservation and promotion 
of Sanatana Dharma which is inculeated by the Srutis, Smritis 
and Puranas, and which recognizes varna and asrama ; 





(6) To promote the study of the Sanskrit language and literature ; 
and 
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(c) To advance and diffuse scientific and technical knowledge 
through the medium of Sanskrit and the Indian vernaculars, 


That the University comprise— 

(a) A Vaidic College where the Vedas, Vedangas, Smritis, Darsanas, 
Itihasas and Puranas shall be taught. (An astronomical and 
meteorological observatory to be attached to the Jyotish 
section of this College) ; 

(6) An Ayurvedic (Medical) College with laboratories and botanical 
gardens, a first class hospital and a veterinary department ; 

(c) A College of Sthapatya Veda or Artha §astra, having three 
distinct departments, viz., a Department of Physics, theoretical 
and applied, with laboratories for experiments and researches, 
and workshops for the training of mechanical and electrical 
engineers ; 

(d) A Department of Chemistry, with laboratories for experiments 
and researches, and workshops for teaching the manufacture 
of chemical products ; 

(e) A Technological Department for teaching the manufacture, 
by means of machinery, of the principal articles of personal 
and household use; Geology, Mining and Metallurgy to be 
also taught in this department ; 

(f) An Agricultural College where instruction should be imparted 
both in the theory and practice of agriculture in the light of 
the latest developments of agricultural science ; 

(g) A College of the Gandharva Veda and other fine arts; and 

(k) A Linguistic College, where students should be taught English, 
German and such other foreign languages as it may be found 
necessary to teach in order to enrich the Indian literature with 
the results of the latest achievements in all important sciences 
and arts. 


(a) That the Vaidic College and all religious work of the University 
be under the control of Hindus who accept and follow the 
principles of the Sanatan Dharma as laid down in the Srutis, 
Smritis and Puranas ; 

(6) That admission to this College be regulated in accordance with 
the rules of the Varnasrama Dharma ; 
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(c) That all other Colleges be open to students of all creeds and 
classes ; and the secular branches of Sanskrit learning be also 
taught without restriction of caste or creed. 

IV. (a) That a Committee, consisting of the following gentlemen (vide 
list A*), be appointed with power to add to their number, to 
take all necessary steps to give effect to the scheme of the Uni- 
versity, as indicated in the preceding resolutions, with the 
Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya as its Secretary ; 

(b) Resolved also that the members of the Provisional Committee 
which was formed at the meeting held at the Town Hall at 
Benares on the 31st December, 1905, to promote the scheme 
of a Hindu University be requested to become members of 
this Committee. 

V. (a) That all subscriptions and donations for the Vishvavidyalaya 
be remitted to the Hon’ble Munshi Madho La! at Benares, and 
be deposited in the Bank of Bengal, Benares, unless the Commi- 
ttee named above should otherwise direct. 


(6) That no part of the subscriptions or donations paid for the 
Vishvavidyalaya be spent until the Committee of the Vishva- 
vidyalaya has been registered as a Society under Act XXI 
of 1860 (an Act for the Registration of Literary, Scientific, 
and Charitable Societies), and its articles of association settled ; 
all the necessary preliminary expenses to be met till then out 
of the general fund of the Sanatan Dharma Mahasabha”. 


At the Triveni Sangham, the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya took a resolve to dedicate his life for the establishment of the 
proposed Hindu University. 

The above Committee began its work immediately. The sum needed 
for the establishment of the Hindu University was a crore of rupees. It was, 
however, proposed to have the foundations of the University laid as soon 
as a sum of thirty lakhs of rupees was collected or an annual income of 
one lakh of rupees was secured. 

On the 12th March, 1906, the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
issued, as Secretary of the above Committee, the first prospectus of the 
University to the public with his foreword incorporating the decisions of the 
Sanatan Dharma Mahasabha held at Allahabad in January, 1906. It was 


*This list is not available. 
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stated in his foreword that endowments and subscriptions would be assigned 
to special purposes or departments of the University, or appropriated to 
its general funds, as might be desired by the donors. 


The scheme met with much approval and support both from the press 
and the public. The Pioneer, in a leading article said: 

«....To the scheme for establishing a Hindu University, however, 
the most cordial encouragement may be offered. It is a bold conception, 
but. financial difficulties will fade away before the generosity of the 
distinguished and wealthy members of the great Hindu community. There 
is an increased demand for higher education, and everywhere the lament 
may be heard that insufficient means exist for meeting it, although State 
expenditure steadily increases, and is supplemented by a good deal of 
private generosity. Clearly, therefore, a Univeristy which ‘would combine 
the best in the East and the West ;’ which would ‘be non-sectarian ;’ and 





‘conducted on national lines by national agency’, is assured of ample 
recognition and ought to meet a crying want. A crore of rupees does 
not seem to be an excessive sum to aim at for a purpose so clearly 
excellent, and which no doubt appeals to a. very numerous class.***** 
Even Mahomedans and Christians do not hasten to embrace the opportu- 
nities offered under the most liberal constitution of this new centre of learn- 
ing, there are two hundred million Hindus to whom it should appeal as a 
true Alma Mater, and surely no greater constituency could be desired”.*** 

“Tn his presidential address at the Congress, Mr. Gokhale put forward 
as things wanted by the people from the Government, ‘a large extension 
of primary education’, ‘and facilities for industrial and technical education’. 
The Government needs no prodding to do what it can, but it would like 
to see among those who pay the greatest deference to Mr. Gokhale, a keener 
appreciation of the virtues of self-help than is generally displayed, and it 
will accept the University movement as a sign of awakening which merits 
cordial acknowledgment.**** 

“At home and on the continent of Europe, there has been a rapid 
development of high education, and many new Universities have been 
established. They are a necessity under the new conditions of industrial 
enterprise for which the highest scientific training on carefully specialised 
lines is required. In England the endowment funds have been provided 
by private citizens who seek nothing but the public good, and the work 
of organisation is almost entirely in the hands of men who receive no pay 
for the valuable services they render. That is what Englishmen understand 
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by ‘public spirit’. It is a thing they honour wherever it is found, and if 
the leaders of the National Congress show that they are possessed of the 
quality, there is no limit to the increase of respect in which they will 
be held”. 

Shri G. Subramania Iyer wrote in the Indian Review as follows :— 


“No enlightened Hindu can fail to be moved by a reflection on the 
achievements of his ancestors in the field of religion, philosophy and science; 
nor can he be blind to the features of the new cyclein which human destiny 
now revolves amidst influences of the Western civilisation. While his 
patriotism fixes his eyes on the rapid changes taking place in the world, 
his national bias attaches him to the rich legacy he has enherited, which 
he values and cherishes all the more as it is threatened to be absorbed by 
the commercial spirit of Europe. The modern Hindu, in fact, is learning 
to identify his love of the country with a reverence for the religion and 
traditions of his nation”.*** 


“The whole scheme, so grand, so patriotic, and so inspiring to every 
true Hindu, is, it will be seen, permeated by a spirit of revival combined 
with that of progress, and though the difficulties that beset its accom- 
plishment, both in regard to the getting up of the vast organisation necessary 
for the preliminary labours and the collection of the funds estimated at 
a crore of rupees-*****- are truly staggering and calculated to cow down 
the spirit of every one but the most robust and optimistic patriot, still the 
very magnitude and magnificence of the scheme, the lofty ideals it places 
before all lovers of Aryavarta, its past glories and its future greatness, all 
constitute its claim on the devoted service of every individual ruling chief, 
nobleman and educated Hindu in fulfilling the aim of this grand movemeut, 
our regeneration on truly national and progressive lines. Whether our 
race is doomed to that condition of mental exhaustion and arrest of original 
progress, as Mr. Townsend and other Western critics believe, or whether 
the new impact of the West has released it from mediaeval stagnation and 
rendered it capable of rejuvenation and setting itself working again along 
new lines of rich productivity, will be tested by the success or failure of 
this great educational enterprise, so eminently worthy of the traditions of 
the Aryan race and so highly honourable to the ambition of the people 
that have inherited them”. 

Soon, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya appears to have fixed a date for 
laying the foundation stone of the proposed University. He decided that 
the foundation stone should be laid by Jagadguru Sri Sankaracharya of 
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Sringeri. Having fixed an auspicious date he deputed Sri Dattatreya 
Krishna Damle to §ringeri to request Sri Jagadguru Sacchidanand giva- 
phinava Narasimha Bharati Swami, Sankaracharya of Sringeri to come to 
Banaras to lay the Foundation Stone with his holy hands. 


Shri Damle met the Diwan of Mysore, Sir P. N. Krishnamoorthy, 
took an introductory letter from him to His Holiness the Sankaracharya 
and then went to §ringeri, He represented to His Holiness that many 
years had passed since his devotess residing in the Northern India had 
the Darsan of His Holiness, that many lakhs of people were eagerly waiting 
to have his Daréan, and that at least on this occasion he should fulfil the 
desire of his devotees by making a visit to Banaras. Hearing the pious 
idea of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, His Holiness appreciated his enter- 
prise. He, however, regretted that he had to decline the invitation, the 
date chosen for the function being near and the time for travelling such a 
long way being insufficient. He felt that it was impossible to reach the 
place by the appointed time. Shri Damle suggested that a special train 
or motor car could be arranged for his speedy travel and return. His 
Holiness said that travel by any sort of vehicle was prohibited according 
to the code prescribed for his Agrama, that travelling on foot was the only 
method adopted by his predecessors and that the long established precedents 
of the Math had to be respected. He further said that only about 600 
years pack, ie., in the fourteenth century A.D., Vidyaranya Swami 
who was famous among the Gurus of Sringeri Math had accepted and used 
the external signs of pomp and show such as Chhatras, Chamaras, use of 
palanquins, ete. His Holiness agreed that it was not Adharma to travel 
by train or in any other vehicle but he did not like to be the first person 
to introduce a change in the tradition. 

During his long conversation with Shri Damle, His Holiness explained 
all his difficulties and gave a pair of his Guru’s padukas to Shri Damle which, 
he said, had greater power than what he could ever possess, to ensure the 
prosperity of the great institution which was to be established in the most 
sacred city of Bharatvarsha for the revivification of the culture of India. 





7. A full account of this is given in ‘the biography of Sri Jagadguru Sacchidanand 


Sivabhinava Narasimha Bharati Swami Sankaracharya of Sringeri, by Sri Nagapundi 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT 
date ag fh 

It will be seen from the first prospectus that the scheme envisaged 
the establishment of a University “(a) for the promotion of Sanskrit learning 
as a means of preserving and popularising, for the benefit of the Hindus 
and the world at large, all that was good and great in the ancient civilization 
of India, especially the high standard of morality, and those teachings 
which led to the formation of the solid types of character which were content 
with plain living and high thinking and delighted in beneficence and gene- 
rosity, and of enriching the modern vernaculars with the results achieved 
by modern science and learning, and (b) for providing scientific and technical 
instruction of a superior order as a means of developing the vast resources 
of the country and of supplying prosperous careers for its people.” 


Secondly, instruction was to be imparted in Sanskrit to all who 
desired it. It was to be compulsory in the case of those who wished to 
become qualified as teachers of religion and those who wished to obtain the 
highest degree in medicine. For the rest, instruction was to be imparted 
wholly through the medium of Hindi. Of course, a knowledge of Sanskrit 
was considered necessary for them also, to enable them to understand 
easily simple religious texts and to acquire a mastery over the vernacular, 
English was going to be taught in the Linguistic College only along with 
other foreign languages in order to enrich the Indian literature with all 
important sciences and arts. Religious and moral education was compulsory 
for all. 


The courses of study were to be so fixed that a student of average 
intelligence, taught on the modern methods, may, in twelve years, 

(a) acquire, without excessive strain on his powers, a proficiency 
in the Sanskrit Language and Literature which would make 
him firmly grounded in the principles of religion and morality, 
and enable him to understand, with facility, those branches 
of Sanskrit learning which can be read without the help of a 
specialist ; and 

(b) become skilled in some art of producing wealth, and versed in 


the principles upon which it is based. 
ul 
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Thirdly, the proposed University was to be a residential University 
like the Gurukulas of ancient times and the Universities of Takshashila and 
Nalanda, It was to be located, subject to the approval of leaders of the 
Hindu community in different parts of the country and conditional on the 
acquisition of sufficient land, on the banks of the Ganges at the ancient 
holy city of Banaras which has from time immemorial been not only the 
seat of religion but also the centre of learning in India. It was contemplated 
that ten thousand students of the University would perform Sandhyopasana 
on the banks of the river Ganges and offer Arghya to Suryanarayana every 
morning and evening. 


Thus, the scheme proposed the establishment of a University on a 
pattern altogether different from that of the other Universities existing in 
the country at that time, viz., those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Lahore 
and Allahabad. These were all mainly examining Universities established 
on the lines of the University of London. 


To secure the help of the Government for establishing such a University 
as was proposed was rather a difficult problem. Of course, every individual 
and body of individuals were free to establish and maintain an institution 
of University rank, if he or they could find the funds necessary for the 
purpose. But it is only when an institution receives the seal of Royal 
approval and authority to confer degrees, that it attains the full status 
and dignity of a University. 

The weight of the opinion collected in respect of the scheme, it is 
understood, was against one essential feature of it, viz., the giving of instruc- 
tion in Sanskrit and Hindi, which was considered impracticable under the 
existing conditions. Although the press and the public approved and 
supported the scheme whole-heartedly the general feeling was that it was 
rather an ambitious one. There were many who looked it as entirely 
chimerical. But with sincerity and earnestness of his conviction, fortified 
by a sense of robust optimism, the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
marched forward. 


Let us now turn our attention to the political atmosphere in the 
country at that time. The first decade of this century was a critical period 
in the history of India, The years 1900-1905 witnesssed the strenuous days 
of Lord Curzon’s rule. His term was:characterised by breathless activity. 
He had a scheme of twelve reforms and he appointed several Commissions. 
His curtailment of the powers of the Calcutta Corporation, his Official 
Secrets Act, his officialization of the Universities which made education 
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costly, his tirade against the untruthfulness of Indian people, his Tibetan 
Mission and finally his Partition of Bengal resulted in the violent surge of 
a new stir in the nation. The signs of self-consciousness among the people 
increased day by day as the retrograde policy of the Government became 
more and more assertive and naked. The repressive policy of the Govern- 
ment only helped the National spirit to develop more rapidly. The cause 
of Bengal was made a national cause. The twenty-first session of the 
Congress held in Banaras in 1905 under the presidentship of Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale lodged its protest against the Partition of Bengal and asked for its 
annulment or modification so as to keep the entire Bengali people under one 
administration. 

The year 1907 witnessed new slogans of Self Government, Swadeshi, 
Boycott and National Education implemented in practical programme, 
The trial and deportation of Lala Lajpat Rai, one of the popular leaders of 
young India, under an old and almost defunct Regulation of 1818 worsened 
the situation. The Press Act of 1908 and the Seditious Meetings Act of the 
same year created further troubles. Press prosecutions were witnessed 
everywhere. Aurobindo Ghosh was prosecuted for sedition. Lokmanya 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak was arrested in July 1908 and after five days’ trial. 
was given six years’ transportation. 

Then came the stage of the Minto-Morley Reforms. The Muslim claim 
for separate representation was recognised by the Government. The 
Minto-Morley Reforms provided for separate electorates for the Muslims, 
yet their rights to vote in the general electorate were left intact. The 24th 
Session of the Congress held at Lahore in 1909 passed four resolutions 
dealing with the Reforms. It recorded its disapproval of the creation of 
separate electorates on the basis of religion. 

This 24th Session of the Congress was presided over by Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. This was the first time that he presided over the Congress. 
He was suddenly called upon to take the place of Sir Pherozshah Mehta 
who was the duly elected President but who, for certain unknown reasons, 
declined the honour, six days before the due date. 


The political upheaval continued in the country during the entire 
period of the Viceroyalty of Lord Minto. By this time Lord Morley, the 
then Secretary of State, became conscious of the failure of Lord Curzon’s 
Policy. It was found necessary to get out of the impasse created by the 
Partition of Bengal without which there was no chance of any peace in the 
country. 
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The King-Emperor Edward VII passed away in May, 1910, and was 
succeeded by his son, George V. It was decided to celebrate the King’s 
Coronation in England as well as in India, The Delhi Durbar was held on 
the 12th December, 1911. Advantage was t:ken of the King’s Coronation 
in India to annul the Partition. The Capital of India was shifted from 
Calcutta to Delhi. Thus, the political tension was somewhat relaxed by the 
end of the year 1911. 


It will be interesting to note that the first prospectus of the proposed 
University was published and circulated in October, 1905, just at a time 
when the Partition of Bengal was effected, which was on the 16th October, 
1905. The events ending in the Partition of Bengal led to the awaking of 
a new national spirit in India, followed by serious political unrest during the 
period, 1905-1910. The attention of the entire country was focussed on 
greater problems ; conditions were most unfavourable for an active pro- 
paganda in favour of the proposed University, The Hon'ble Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya was occupied with the important political events 
taking place in the country, An organised endeavour to carry out the 
proposal had, therefore, to be put off year after year. No wonder that the 
scheme of the proposed Hindu University could not make any appreciable 
progress during the period, 1905-1910. The scheme was, however, kept 
alive by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya through discussions and consul- 
tations with leading educationists, patriots and leaders of the Hindu 
community. 


CHAPTER V 


ANNIE BESANT AND HER PROPOSED 
UNIVERSITY OF INDIA 


Aaa SSAISTRATTSrGIT SATA | 
arreaeriaat sat agaan: eer aerate II 


Bhartrihari’s Neetisatakam 


“Thirty years ago, on a certain July afternoon, a remarkable 
event took place within the precincts of the House of Commons— 
an event that served to stamp the impress of a woman’s personality 
on the British people. Inside the Chamber itself there was being 
enacted one of the fiercest episodes that marked the long and dramatic 
struggle then being waged by Charles Bradlaugh—a struggle, crowned, 
as we know, by a complete victory for the member for Northampton. 
Outside, blocking the traffic, thronging the corridors, passages and lobbies, 
was a crowd of many thousands, not Londoners only, but sturdy miners 
from the North, factory hands from Northampton, Lancashire lads from the 
mills, all of whom had come flocking to London in their tens of thousands 
to “back Charlie”. To control them there was only a handful of amazed 
policemen, and when the rumour ran from lip to lip that their hero was 
being ejected by force, the few constables on the spot—there was no time to 
get reinforcements—despaired, for the mob, angry, sullen, and masterful, 
surged up into the central lobby, and, with a roar, faced about to rush the 
Commons. “Nothing can save it”, said an old officer on duty at the doors. 
For the first time since the days of Lord George Gordon, the Imperial 
Parliament was going to be stormed. It was then that the incident I refer 
to occurred. A slight, rather fragile woman advanced from behind the 
police, who told her that she was attempting the impossible. But she 
went on. She held up her hand; she spoke, quietly, simply, effectively, 
scarcely raising her voice, and with only that one forbidding gesture. Even 
as she spoke the crowd paused, listened, hung back, and within a couple of 
minutes had drawn off orderly and subdued. That woman was Annie 
Besant”.1 





1 C. Sheridan?Jones. This event took place in 1881. 
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Born on the 1st October, 1847, in London, she was married in 1867 
to Rev. Frank Besant, and had a son and a daughter. She got herself 
legally separated in 1873, and came under the influence of Charles Bradlaugh 
and was appointed Vice-President of National Secular Society and Co- 
Editor, National Reformer, in 1877. She formed the Malthusian League. 
She came in contact with Madame Blavatsky in 1882 and joined the 
Theosophical Society in 1889, The Theosophical Society was, at that 
time passing through a crisis. The regrettable misrepresentation and the 
malicious lies of the Coulombs had created an artificial uncertainty about 
theosophical doctrines and tenets and had cast its leaders and officers 
into undeserved public odium. To join it at that time required considerable 
self-confidence for anyone, the more so for one with the secularist views of 
Mrs. Besant. From the moment she embraced theosophy, she began to 
work for its cause with her characteristic zeal. Asa result of her strenuous 
work for and in the name of the Society, the Coulombs died a natural 
death. Under her guidance, the work of the Society ran into fruitful 
channels. 


The Theosophical activities, while developing a spirit of international 
brotherhood, check-mated the sense of rationalist superiority of the West. 
The Theosophical movement spread throughout the world. It laid a 
special emphasis on a rediscovery and rehabilitation of all that was great 
and glorious in the Oriental Culture. 

Mrs. Besant came to India in 1893 and since then she made India 
her Home. India was fortunate in having a gifted and high-souled woman 
like Mrs. Besant in her midst. The preliminary grounding she had in 
England stood her in good stead here. Her rationalistic surroundings in 
early age, her love of knowledge, her association with Mr. Charles Bradlaugh 
and the school of political and religious thought he represented, her work 
for the Free-thought and the Socialist causes, her intense hatred of oppres- 
sion and cruelty in every form and shape, and her high spirituality had 
each and all their effect in preparing her for her life’s work in India— 
the bringing of the outer world in touch with the spiritual wealth of 
India for the benefit of humanity. How to re-invigorate India and how 
to make her take her destined place and fulfil her mission in the scheme of 
the Universe was the foremost thought in the minds of Mrs. Besant. Her 
plain and unmistakable answer was, “Revivify its peoples, revivify its 
literature, revivify its religion”. 

The services of Mrs. Annie Besant to the cause of India were innume- 
rable. Not only confined to the field of education, culture and religion; she 
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stepped into politics as soon as the circumstances demanded. She joined 
the Indian National.Congress in 1914 and, speaking on the question of 
Reciprocity, said : 

“there had been talk of a reward due to India’s loyalty ; 
but India does not chaffer with the blood of her sons and the proud 
tears of her daughters in exchange for so much liberty, so much 
right. India claims the right, as a Nation, to Justice among the 
peoples of the Empire. India asked for this before the War. 
India asks for it during the War. India will ask for it after the War 
but not as a reward but as a right does she ask for it. On that 
there must be no mistake”. 

She brought new ideas, new talents, new resources and altogether 
a new method of organisation and new outlook into the Congress. She 
published her book “How India Wrought For Freedom” in the year 1914, 
covering the history of the freedom movement from 1885, the year of the 
birth of the Congress, to 1914, the year of the outbreak of the first Great 
War. Working with an inexhaustible energy, she infused a new spirit into 
Indian politics. 

In the year 1916, she launched her great Home Rule movement. 
She disaffiliated her Theosophical Educational institutions at Madanapalle 
from the Madras University. A national High School was established at 
Adyar, Madras. Poet Rabindranath Tagore was its Patron. Similar 
institutions were established at other places also, A Society for the pro- 
motion of National Education was organised. She started a daily, the 
New India and later, a weekly, the Commonweal. The Home Rule movement 
worked through the daily, ‘New India’. Lord Pertland promulgated the 
G. O, 559 prohibiting the students, who had become a great force in the 
agitation, from taking part in politics. Mrs, Besant was called upon to 
furnish a Security of Rs. 20,000/- for her press and papers. The whole 
amount was forfeited in 1917 under the Press Act. She was then interned 
in June 1917, with her associates, Dr. G. 8. Arundale and Mr. B, P. 
Wadia, They were released in Sept, 1917. 

Mrs. Besant was elected President of the Congress Session held in 
Caleutta in December 1917. Till then the Presidentship of the Con- 
gress was a matter of only three days’ activity. The view of Mrs, sant 
was that the President of the Session should continue as such through- 
out the succeeding year. Though the idea was not new, it was not 
enforced in the history of the Congress till then. She was the first to 
act upon it. It was at this Session of the Congress that the question 
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of the National flag was formally raised. The Home Rule League had 
already adopted and popularized the Tricolour flag. The Congress 
appointed a Committee to recommend a design but this Committee 
never met, The Home Rule Flag, with the Charka added on it later 
on, virtually became the Congress flag till 1931, when the saffron colour 
was substituted for the red. Mrs. Besant was actively connected with 
the Congress till the year 1929. She passed away on the 20th September, 
1933. 

Let us now go back to the year 1898, when Mrs. Annie Besant esta- 
blished the Central Hindu College at the holy city‘of Banaras. It was the 
passion to rehabilitate all that was great and glorious in the oriental culture 
that led Mrs. Besant to start the Central Hindu College. She felt that 
religion is the foundation of all true education as it is the foundation of the 
Family and the State. Religious and moral instructions were, therefore, 
introduced by her as a part of School and College teaching. The principal 
objects, for which the College was started—as given in the Memorandum 
of Association—were : 

(1) To establish educational institutions, including boarding 
houses, which shall combine moral and religious training in 
accordance with the Hindu Shastras with secular education. 

(2) To promote the imparting of similar religious and moral 
training in educational institutions, 

(3) To found scholarships and fellowships for the encouragement of 
learning and research. 


The institution was opened on the 7th July, 1898, with Vedic rites 
and hom, in a small hired house in the interior of the city of Banaras with 
the aid of a few generous sympathisers. Dr. A. Richardson offered his 
invaluable services as Honorary Principal. The institution started 
functioning with fifteen teachers and 177 students. The accommodation 
soon proved insufficient but the difficulties were overcome through the 
unexampled generosity of the first Patron of the institution, His Highness 
the Maharaja Sir Prabhunarayan Singh of Banaras, who, recognising the 
value of the new movement made a princely gift of a magnificent building 
with the surrounding lands at Kamachha for the College. The institution 
was shifted to the new buildings in March, 1899. 


The College applied to the Allahabad University for affiliation which 
was granted by the Senate of the Allahabad University, on the 6th August, 
1898, upto the F.A. Standard (Intermediate) on the management furnishing 
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a security of Rs. 30,000/- in G. P. Notes as guarantee of the stability of the 
College and subject to confirmation by the Chancellor of the University, 
the then Lieutenent Governor of U.P., Sir Antony MacDonnell. A 
monthly income of Rs. 600/- had also to be guaranteed. The G.P. 
Notes for Rs. 30,000/- were furnished by Babu Upendra Nath Basu with 
the help of Justice Sir 8. Subrahmania Aiyar and Sirdar Umrao Singh. A 
dispute arose between the College authorities and the Chancellor of the 
Allahabad University, Sir Antony MacDonnell who said that the College 
had a political bias and was disloyal, using education as a cloak for 
Politics. Some officers of the Govt. were punished for helping the College. 
The rich men shrank away fearing Government’s displeasure, but other 
brave souls came forward to the aid of the College, After prolonged 
enquiries the Chancellor gave his sanction for the affiliation of the 
institution to the Allahabad University, 

An idea of the progress of the College may be had from the fact that 
within the first six years of its existence four lakhs of rupees were collected 
for the Permanent fund mainly through the instrumentality of the beloved 
President of the Board of Trustees, Mrs, Annie Besant, The Maha- 
tajas of Banaras, Kashmir, Bhavnagar, Baroda, Travancore and Alwar, 
and the Rajas of Faridkote and Mayurbhanj were the Patrons of the College. 
The Board of Trustees included the Hon’ble Dr. Ashutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 
the Hon’ble Mr, Justice N. G. Chandavarkar, the Hon’ble Justice P. C. 
Chatterji, the Hon’ble Justice Sir S. Subramania Aiyar, MM, Pt. Mahesha 
Chandra Nyayaratna, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sarada Charan Mittra, the 
Hon'ble Pt. Bishambhar Nath, Colonel H. S. Olcott and Seth Dharamsey 
Morarji Gokuldas. 

The most important and enduring piece of work accomplished by the 
College was the issue, in 1902, of the Sanatan Dharma Series of Hindu 
religious text-books comprising (1) the Catechism (2) the Elementary Text- 
Book and (3) the Advanced Text-Book, These books give, in a form suitable 
to students, a graduated outline of the fundamental principles of the 
Hindu religion. It received the approbation of eminent Pandits throughout 
India, 

We shall deal with the detailed growth of the College at a later chapter 
of this book, Suffice it to say here that under the able guidance of Mra, 
Annie Besant and with the selfless service of her associates, the institution 
became a madel for other Schools and Colleges throughout the land. The 
spirit of love, and of self-sacrifice was its foundation, Very soon, Mrs. 


Besant began to hope that the Central Hindu College would be a centre of 
12 
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a great circle of related institutions, all giving education on the same 
lines, until it became the Hindu University of India. 

The idea of establishing a National University was gradually shaping 
in the minds of Mrs. Besant and in the year 1907 she put forward the idea 
of establishing such a University at Banaras under the name of “The 
University of India”. The scheme was for an all-denominational University 
of India. It included Trustees and representatives of all the important 
creeds and its main idea was that the University should be in the beginning 
an examining body to be developed into a teaching one later on and 
should affiliate Colleges of all denominations each of which would teach 
its own religion to its students. Mrs. Besant prepared a Memorial, intending 
to secure the promise of a Royal Charter first and then to appeal for funds 
which, she felt sure, would be forthcoming atonce, when it was understood 
by the public that the Charter had been promised on condition of the funds 
being found. The following is the petition for the Royal Charter for the 
establishment of this University of India, 


To 
THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY IN COUNCIL 
The humble petition of the undersigned inhabitants of India 


SHEWETH AS FOLLOWS: 


1. That for some time past your petitioners have felt the need for 
and are desirous of establishing a new University in India, having a field of 
activity of a distinctive character from the existing Universities, and pos- 
sessing special features of its own; moreover your petitioners believe—in 
accordance with the declarations of the Imperial Government on many 
occasions—that higher education should more and more devolve on private 
and voluntary endeavors, thus lessening the burden on the State, and that 
the establishment of a University resting on such endeavors is absolutely 
necessary for unifying and rendering effective Indian initative in educational 
matters. 


2, The most marked speciality of the proposed University will 
lie in the fact that: it will affiliate no College in which religion and morality 
do not form an integral part of the education given ; it will make no dis- 
tinctions between religions, accepting equally Hindi, Biiddhist, Parsi, 
Christian and Muhammadan, but it will not affiliate any purely secular 
institution, It will thus supply a gap in the educational system of India, 
and will draw together all the elements which regard the training of youth 
in honor and virtue as the most essential part of education. It will be a 
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nursery of good citizens instead of only a mint for hall-marking a certain 
standard of knowledge. 

3. The second important speciality will be the placing in the first 
rank of Indian philosophy, history, and literature, and seeking in these, 
and in the classical languages of India, the chief means of culture. While 
western thought will be amply studied, eastern will take the lead, and 
western knowledge will be used to enrich, but not to distort or cripple, 
the expanding national life. 

4, The third important speciality will be the paying of special 
attention to manual and technical training, to science applied to agriculture 
and manufactures, and to Indian arts and crafts, so as to revive these now 
@ecaying industries, while bringing from the West all that can usefully 
be assimilated for the increasing of national prosperity. 

5. Your petitioners desire that, in the beginning, the University of 
India shall be only an examining body like the Government Universities in 
India ; and the well-established Central Hindi College, Benjires, has given 
permission to the proposed University to use its building for Examination 
and Office purposes ; they trust however, that the University will, later, 
become @ teaching body, and so fulfil the true ideal of University life, 
unknown at present in India, and for this they have made preparation 
in the powers asked for. 

6. Your petitioners believe that the interests of Education in India 
will be greatly advanced by the proposed undertaking, and that the success 
of the said undertaking will be greatly promoted if it should seem fit to your 
Majesty by your Royal Charter to incorporate and establish a University 
in India under the name of the University of India, with such powers as 
to your Majesty may seem proper for the purpose of carrying out the objects 
aforesaid. 

Your petitioners therefore most humbly pray that your Majesty may 
be graciously pleased in the exercise of your Royal prerogative, to grant 
Charter of Incorporation creating the University of India, and extending 
to it all the powers, privileges and prov sions fully set forth in the accom- 
panying draft Charter, or such of them as to your Majesty may seem meet. 
Annie Besant Benares City and President of the Theo- 

Madras sophical Society, and 
the Central Hindi 
College Board of 
Trustees. Theosophist. 
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Hon. Sir 8. Subrahmania 
Aiyar, K.C. 1. E, 


Hon, Sir Narayana 
Chandravarkar, Kt. 


Hon. Dr. Ashutosh 
Mukerji, D.L., D.Sc. 


Hon. Sir P. 0, Chatterji, 
Kt., LL.D., 0.1. E. 


Sir Gooroo Das Banerjee, 
Kt. MA., DL, Ph.D. 


Govinda Dasa, Esq. 
Hon. Khan Bahadur N. D. 
Khandalvala, B.A. 


LL.B. 


Hon, Sardar Partap Singh, 
of Kapurthala, C. 8. I. 


Hirendranath Datta Esq. 
MA. BL. 


Syed Husein Imam, Esq. 
Hon. Mazharol Haqne 


Madras 


Caleutia 


Caleutta 


Benares City 


Poona 


Jullundhar City 


Caloutia 


Bankipur 


Late Judge, High Court, 
and late Vice-Chancellor 
of Madras University. 
Hindi. 

Judge, High Court, and 
Vice-Chancellor of 
Bombay University 
Hindi. 

Judge, High Court, and 
Vice-Chancellor of 
Caleutta University 
Hinda. 

Late Judge, High Court, 
and late Vice-Chancellor 
of Panjab University. 
Hindi. 

Late Judge, High Court, 
and late Vice-Chancellor 
of Calcutta University. 
Hindi. 

Retd. Hon. Magistrate 
and Banker. Hindi. 

Late Special Judge and 
late Member of the 
Bombay _ Legislative 
Council. Parsi. 

Land-owner, member of 
H. E. the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council and 
of the Provincial 
Council, Panjab, Sikh. 

Solicitor, High Court. 
Caleutta. Hindi. 

Barrister-at-Law. 
Muhammadan. 

Barrister-at-Law, Member 
of H. E. the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council. 
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Hon. Lala Sultan Singh Delhi Banker and Hon. Magis- 
trate, and Member of 


the Panjab Legislative 


Council. Jain. 
Hon, Sachchidananda Allahabad Bar-at-Law, Member of 
Sinha H. E. the Viceroy’s 


Legislative Council, 
Editor Hindustan 


Review. Hindi. 

Hon, Abdullah-al-Mamun = Caleutta Bar-at-Law, Member of 
Suhrawardy, D.L., the Bengal Legislative 
Ph.D. Council. Muhammadan. 
Hon. Ganga Prasad Lucknow Member of the United 
Varma Provinces Legislative 


Council, Editor Luck- 
now Advocate. Hindi. 


Rai Bahadur Shyam Gwalior Finance Minister of 
Sundar Lal, B.A., Gwalior State. Hindi. 
C.1.E. 


Gxorce THE FirtH by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India, To all to whom these presents 
shall come, greeting : 

Whereas a humble petition has been presented to Us in Our Council 
from which it appears that the petitioners and other persons are desirous 
that a new University be established in India and incorporated under the 
name of the University of India, for the purposes and with the powers 
hereinafter appearing, and whereas the said petition states that the interests 
of education in India will be greatly advanced by the proposed undertaking, 
and that the success of the said undertaking will be greatly promoted if it 
should seem fit to Us by Our Royal Charter to incorporate the petitioners 
and other persons into a University in India with such powers as to Us 
may seem proper for the purpose of carrying out of the objects aforesaid, 
and whereas We have taken the said petition into Our Royal considera- 
tion and are minded to accede thereto: 

Now therefore know Ye That we by virtue of Our Royal prerogative 
and of all other powers in that behal enabling Us of Our special Grace 
certain Knowledge and mere Motion by these Presents Do for Us Our Heirs 
and Successors grant will direct and ordain as follows : 
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I. The said petitioners and all such other persons as from time to time 
become and are members of the University of India by these presents 
constituted shall for eve hereafter be One body Corporate and Politic by 
the name of the University of India (hereinafter referred to as the University), 
and by the same name shall have perpetual succession and a common seal 
with power to break alter and make anew the said seal from time to time at 
their will and pleasure, and by the same name shall and may sue and be 
sued in all Courts and in all manner of actions and suits and shall have 
power to do all other matters and things incidental or appertaining to a 
body Corporate, and without further license to purchase, take on lease or 
in exchange, hire or otherwise acquire p operty movable or immovable 
and any rights or privileges which may be deemed necessary or convenient 
for the purpose of the University and in particular any lands, buildings 
and easements, and to improve, develop, manage, sell, lease, mortgage, 
dispose of, turn to account or otherwise deal with all or any part of the 
property of the University. 


II. The University shall have the powers following : 

(1) To impart and promote the imparting of Education—Literary, 
Artistic, and Scientific, as well as Technical, Commercial and 
Professional—on National lines and under National control, 
not in opposition to but standing apart from the Government 
system of Collegiate Education—attaching special importance 
to a knowledge of the Country, its Literature, History and 
Philosophy, and designed to incorporate with the best Oriental 
ideals of life and thought, the best assimilable ideals of the 
West, and to inspire students with a genuine love for a real 
desire to serve the country. 

(2) To promote and encourage the study chiefly of such branches 
of the Arts, Sciences, Industries and Commerce as are best 
calculated to develop the material resources of the country 
and to satisfy its pressing wants, including in Scientific 
Education generally a knowledge of the scientific truths 
embodied in Oriental Learning, and in Medical Education, 
specially, a knowledge of such scientific truths as are to be 
found in the Ayurvaidik and Hakimi systems, 

(3) To found and affiliate National Colleges, such Colleges being 
institutions which recognise religion and ethics as integral 
parts of a true education, whether they teach these in the 
College or in denominational Hostels connected therewith. 
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(4) To grant and confer degrees and other academic distinctions to 
and on persons who shall have pursued an approved course of 
study in the University and the Colleges founded by or affiliated 
to it and shall have passed the examinations of the University 
under conditions laid down in its Regulations: Provided that 
Degrees representing proficiency in technical subjects shall 
not be conferred without proper security for testing the scientific 
and general knowledge underlying technical attainments. 

(5) To admit Graduates of other Universities to Degrees of equal 
and similar ranks in the University. 

(6) To confer Degrees of the University on any persons who hold 
office in the University as Professors, Readers, Lecturers or 
otherwise who shall have carr.ed on independent research 
therein. 

(7) To grant Diplomas or certificates to persons who shall have 
pursued a course of study approved by the University under 
conditions laid down by the University. 

(8) To confer Honorary Degrees or other distinctions on approved 
persons: Provided that all degrees and other distinctions shall 
be conferred and held subject to any provisions which may be 
made in reference thereto by the Regulations of the University. 

(9) To provide for instruction in such branches of learning as the 
University may think fit and also to make provision for research 
and for the advancement and dissemination of knowledge. 

(10) To examine and inspect schools and other educational insti- 
tutions and grant certificates of proficiency and to provide 
such lectures and instruction for persons not members of the 
University as the University may determine. 

(11) To accept the examinations and periods of study passed by 
students of the University and other Universities or places 
of learning as equivalent to such examinations and periods of 
study in the University as the University may determine and 
to withdraw such acceptance at any time. 

(12) To admit the members of other institutions to any of its 
privileges and to accept attendance at courses of study in such 
institutions in place of such part of the attendance at courses 
of study in the University and upon such terms and conditions 
and subject to such regulations as may, from time to time, 
be determined by the University. 
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(13) To accept courses of study in any other institution which in the 
opinion of the University possesses the means of affording the 
proper instruction for such courses and to withdraw such 
acceptance at any time: Provided that in no case shall the 
University confer a Degree in Medicine or Surgery upon any 
person who has not attended in the University during two 
years at least courses of study recognised for such Degree or 
for one of the other Degrees of the University. 

(14) To enter into alliance with any of the Indian Educational 
bodies working on similar lines to the University. 

(15) To co-operate by means of joint Boards or otherwise with 
other Universities or ‘authorities for the conduct of Matriculation 
and other Examinations, for the examination and inspection 
of schools and other academic institutions and for the extension 
of University teaching and influence in academic matters and 
for such other purposes as the University may from time to 
time determine. 

(16) To enter into any agreement with any other institution or 
Society for the incorporation of that institution in the University 
and for taking over its property and liabilities and for any 
other purpose not repugnant to this our Charter. 

(17) To institute Professorships, Readerships, Lecturerships, and 
any other offices required by the University and to appoint 
to such offices, 

(18) To institute and award Fellowships, Scholarships, Exhibitions 
and Prizes, 

(19) To establish and maintain Hostels and Boarding-houses for 
the residence of students. 

(20) To do all such other acts and things whether incidental to the 
powers aforesaid r not as may be requisite in order to further 
the objects of the University as a teaching and examining 
body and to cultivate and promote Arts, Science and 
Learning, 


Ill. The University may, from time to time, found and endow 
Fellowships, Scholarships, Exhibitions, and other Prizes for which funds 
or property may by bequest donation, grant or otherwise be provided 
and may make regulations respecting the same and the tenure thereof, but 
except by way of Prizes or Reward the University shall not make any 
gift, division or bonus in money unto or between any of its members, 
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IV. The University may demand and receive such fees as it may, 
from time to time, appoint. 


RutEs oF ManaGEMENT 


V. The University shall consist of a Protector and Vice-Protector, 
so long as H. M. the ruling King-Emperor and His 
Heir, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales shall consent to 
accept these offices: of Patrons, who shall be Ruling Chiefs of India, 
invited by the Governing Body; of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and 
Registrar, a Board of Trustees, Senate and Syndicate. 
VI. The Governing Body of the Indian University shall be the 
Governing Body. Board of Trustees and the-Senate. 
VIL. (a) The First Board ,of Trustees shall be the persons 
The Board of Trustees following :— 
Annie Besant Benares City President. of the Theo- 
and Madras sophical Society, and 
the Central Hindi 
College Board of 
Trustees. Theosophist. 
Hon. Sir S. Subrahmania Madras Late Judge, High Court, 
Aiyar, K.C. 1 E. and Late Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Madras 
University, Hindi. 


The Indian University 


Hon. Sir Narayana Bombay Judge, High Court, and 
Chandravarkar, Kt. Vice-Chancellor of 
Bombay —_ University. 

Hindi. 
Hon. Dr. Ashutosh Mukerji, Calcutta Judge, High Court, and 
D.L., D.Se. Vice-Chancellor of 
Caleutta University. 

Hindi. 
Hon, Sir P. C. Chatterji, Lahore Late Judge, High Court, 
Kt., C. 1. B., LL.D. and Late Vice-Chan- 


cellor of Panjab Uni- 
versity. Hindi. 

Hon. 8. Sinha Allahabad Barrister-at-Law, Member 
of H. E. the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council. 
Editor. Hindustan 
Review. Hindi. 
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Govinda Dasa, Esq. 
B. Cowasjee, Esq. 


Khan Bahadur N. D. 
Khandalvala 
LL.B. 

Hon. Sardar Partap Singh 
of Kapurthala, ©. 8. I. 


B. Hirendranath Datta, Esq. 


M.A, B.L. 
D. B. Jayatilaka, Esq. 


Syed Hasan Imam. Esq. 


Hon. Mazharul Haq, 


Hon, Abdullah-al Mamun 
Suhrawardy Barrister-at- 
Law, D.L., Ph.D. 

Hon. Lala Sultan Singh 


Hon, Ganga Prasad Varma 


Rai Bahadur Shyam Sunder 
Lal, C. I. E. 


Benares City 


Jullundhar City 


Caleutta 


Ceylon 


Bankipur 


Bankipur 


Caleutta 


Delhi 


Lucknow 


Gwalior 


Hon. Magistrate. Hindi. 
Barrister-at-Law. Parsi. 


Late Special Judge, Late 
Member Bombay Legis- 
lative Council. Parsi. 

Land-owner, Member of 
H. E. the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council and 
of the Provincial 
Council, Panjab. Sikh, 


Solicitor, High Court. 
Hinda. 

General Manager of 
Buddhist Schools 
Ceylon (3 Colleges, 227 
Schools) Buddhist. 

Barrister-at-Law 
Muhammadan 


Barrister-at-Law. Member 
of H. E. the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, 
Muhammadan. 

Member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council. 
Muhammadan. 

Banker and Hon. Magis- 
trate and Member of 
the Panjab Legislative 
Council. Jain. 

Member of the Provincial 
Council United Pro- 
vinces. Hditor, Luck- 
now Advocate. Hindi. 

Finance Minister, Gwalior 
State. Hindu. 


(b) The Board shall have power to fill vacancies and to add to 
its number by co-option ; if a member resigns, is removed, 
or dies, the member co-opted in his place should. be of the 
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same faith as that of the outgoing member and, in making 
additions, the Board should have regard, within reasonable 
limits, to the principle of the proportional representation of 
religions. 

(c) The financial control of the University shall be vested in 
the Board of Trustees which shall administer all the property 
of the University. 

(d) The Board of Trustees shall elect its own President, Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer. 

(e) The Board shall meet at least twice a year, in December, 
and in the Summer: seven shall form a quorum. 

(f) A special meeting may be called at any time by the President, 
and shall be called by him at the request of seven members of 
the Board. 


The Senate shall consist of: (i) Life-Fellows ; (ii) Elected Fellows. 


VIIL(a) The educational contro! of the University shall be vested in 
the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, and the Elected 
Fellows of the Senate; but this body may delegate 

any of its power to a Syndicate, which shall be 
appointed by it, and it may remove any member of that 
Syndicate by a majority vote of its whole number, voting 
in person or in writing. 

(b) Life-Fellows of the Senate shall be persons who will bestow 
Rs, 10,000 or upward on the University. They shall have 
the right to vote in all elections in which the Senate takes 
part, 

(c) The first Senate shall consist of Life-Fellows, under Rule VIII. 
(b) and 49 Elected Fellows, appointed for their educational 
eminence by the first Board of Trustees. The regular 
term of office shall be seven years; but such members of 
the First Senate as shall be determined by ballot at the 
first. meeting shall hold office respectively for one, two, 
three, four, five and six years, so that one-seventh of the 
whole number shall come up for election in any one year. 
Any Fellow, at the expiration of his term of office, shall be 
eligible for re-election ; Patrons, Members of the Board of 
Trustees, and Life-Fellows of the Senate shall be elifible to 
become Elected Fellows thereof. 


‘he Senate, 
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(d) The Senate shall elect, from among its own Fellows, the 
Chancellor, who shall be the President of the Senate; the 
Vice-Chancellor, who shall be the President of the Syndicate ; 
and the Registrar, who shall be the Secretary of the Senate 
and of the Syndicate. The elections shall be made for the 
first time at the first meeting of the Senate, and the officers 
then elected shall not be included in the ballot which allots 
the terms of office in the first Senate. The Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor and Registrar shall hold office for seven 
years, and shall be eligible for re-election. 

(e) The method of election of the Senate after the first, shall be 
such as shall be hereafter determined by the Governing 
Body. 

(f) All terms of office shall date from the day on which the 
University becomes a working organisation, such day to be 
fixed by the Governing Body. 

(g) The Elected Fellows of the Senate shall be divided into the 
Faculties of Literature, Theology, Law, Medicine, Science, 
Arts and Crafts; and such other Faculties as may, from 
time to time, be constituted by the University; every 
Fellow must belong to more than one. The Convener of 
each Faculty shall be appointed by the Senate, and he shal 
choose his own colleagues, subject to the ratification of the 
Senate. 

(kh) Each Faculty subject to control by the Senate shall be 
responsible for the courses of study in the subjects assigned 
to the Faculty by the Senate and shall have such other 
powers and duties as are conferred upon it by Regulations 
to be framed by the Governing Body. 


IX. The Governing body, at a special meeting to be called for the 
purpose, of which at least a month’s notice shall be 
given, may, by a three fourth’s vote of its whole 

body, given in personor in writing, remove any one of its own members. 


Removal of Members. 


X. The Governing Body shall, from time to time, make such addi- 
tional Regulations as may be necessary and may 
repeal or amend the above Rules of Management. 

XI. All Examinations held by the University shall be conducted 
in such manner as its Regulations shall prescribe. 


Alteration of Rules. 
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The petition was sent up to the Secretary of State for India by H. gE. 
the Viceroy in September, 1910, and subsequently, it was referred back 
by the Secretary of State for India, to the Government of India for 
opinion on various points. 


During this period several developments took place in the Country. 
The Aligarh College trustees began to think of turning their College into 
a residential University. The idea of sectarian educational instruction 
was being deliberately fostered not only by the leaders of the Muslim com- 
munity in India but was also receiving the inspiring blessings of the British 
officials in high quarters. Lord Curzon himself, when he paid a visit to the 
College, expressed the insinuating hope that the Muslims of this country, 
Shias and Sunnis alike, would exert themselves not to be left behind while 
their rivals were pressing forward in the race. Record subscription was 
raised in 1904 for the Aligarh College in the Conference held at Lucknow. 
In the beginning of 1911, the Muslims, under the leadership of H. H. the 
Aga Khan, submitted their demand for a University charter for the establish- 
ment of a Muslim University at Aligarh ; and because of the solidarity of 
the Muslim community, and the line of least resistance wisely adopted by 
its leaders in the shape of confining their efforts to expanding the existing 
Aligarh College into a University, the scheme had succeeded to the extent 
of highest expectations. The Government of India had practically promised 
them their University if they could collect a sum of twenty five lakhs of 
rupees. As a collateral consequence a number of Muslim gentlemen, who 
had given their names to Mrs. Besant’s scheme, withdrew from it, leaving 
only a very few leaders of that community on it. 


The Hindu Community was also roused to exert itself at this juncture 
by the sight of the success of their Muslim brothers, The workers of the 
Central Hindu College received invitations from several districts and held 
very enthusiastic and successful meetings at Hardoi, Rai Bareli and Bara- 
banki, collecting large sums for the Central Hindu College. Aroused by’a 
strong feeling of emulation the Hindu population wished to a have a Uni- 
versity of their own. It was just at this time that Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya also revised his old scheme in a modified form. The 25th session 
of the Congress was held at Allahabad in 1910, and Pandit Malaviya 
decided to resume the work of the University, which had been put off year 
after year, without any further delay. 

Friends of India saw that there was little hope for three charters ; also 
that the Muslim community had deliberately and finally cut themselves 
off from the large scheme of the University of India; and that therefore 
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the only course left was to modify the University of India scheme into one 
for the University of Benares. Mrs. Besant and Pandit Malaviya met 
in Calcutta in March 1911, talked over the situation and decided to join hands, 
A further meeting was held between them and a few other leading Hindus 
at Allahabad on the 8th of April, 1911, and it was agreed that the petition 
for a Royal Charter already submitted by Mrs. Besant to the King-Emperor 
through the Government should be the basis of work with certain modi- 
fications. These proposed changes were printed in a circular letter dated 
the 11th April, 1911, issued by Mrs. Besant which was also published in 
various dailies and weeklies. The following is the circular letter :— 


Benares Crry 
April 11th, 1911 


THE UNIVERSITY OF INDIA 
Now Tue University or Benares 


Since the University of India scheme was first formulated, many 
changes have come over the position of public affairs, and when the Petition 
for a Royal Charter was ready for signature my three chief Musalman 
supporters withdrew, Aligarh College having refused co-operation on the 
ground that the Muhammadans wished to have a College of their own. 
The Petition was sent up to the Secretary of State for India by H. E. the 
Viceroy in September, 1910. Since then has come the formal demand for 
a University Charter from the Musalmans, and the admirably carried out 
mission of H. H. the Aga Khan. This has aroused a strong feeling of 
emulation in the Hindi population, and a wish to have a University of 
their own. 

A scheme for such a University was formulated some years ago by the 
Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya; the question then arose: “Is it 
desirable to send up to the:Government three petitions for University 


Charters? may not such a procedure lead to a refusal of the whole ay 


As the Charter already sent up by a strong body of representative 
men, including no less than five present and past Vice-Chancellors of already 
existing Universities, asks for powers which would cover the whole of the 
Hon. Pandit's scheme, and as that scheme includes the immediate establish- 
ment of a residential and teaching University, which we, on our side, were 
not: prepared to undertake at once, friends on both sides counselled the 
Hon. Pandit and myself to blend our schemes, so that there should go up 
to the Crown from India only two Petitions, one from the educated portion 


= 
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of the Hindi population of the Indian Empire, and one from the educated 
portion of the Musalmin; if the petitions are granted—and under the 
conditions both would be granted or both refused—India would then 
possess two Universities, in one of which Hindi culture and in the other 
of which Musalman culture would be the presiding spirit, which both would 
be freely open to men of all faiths, thus avoiding the narrowness which 
threatens purely denominational Institutions, 

‘To bring about the union between the two schemes of the Hon. Pandit 
and myself, certain modifications in the Petition already before the Crown 
are necessary, and these have been formulated as below ; to these the assent 
of those who signed the original Petition is now being sought. The most 
important of these is the immediate establishment of a residential and 
teaching University, inserted as para 2 in the preamble ; the others are 
comparatively unimportant, A change of name is imperative, as the 
establishment of the Aligarh University will make the sweeping title of the 
“University of India” a misnomer. When I chose it, I had hoped that 
both communities would unite. We have therefore agreed to change this 
name to the “University of Benares”, in Hindi, the “Kashi Vishva- 
vidyalaya”. Doubtless the two Universities will be popularly known as 
the Hindi and Moslem Universities, but territorial designations are 
everywhere adopted for such Institutions, 

The following are the proposed changes : 


Par. 2. The most marked speciality of the proposed Institution 
is that it will be a residential and teaching University, and will thus fulfil 
the true ideal of University life, at present unknown in India. 

Par. 3. (late 2) The second speciality of the proposed University is 
that it will affiliate all educational institutions in which religion and morality 
form an integral part of the education given. It will thus supply a gap 
(etc. as now). 

Par. 4, (late 3) The third important speciality will be the preservation 
and further evolution of Hindi culture by placing in the forefront Indian 
philosophy, history, and literature, and seeking in these, and in the study 
of Samskrt, the mother-language of India, a chief means of such culture. 
At the same time western thought will be amply studied, and western 
knowledge will be used to enrich the expanding national life. 

Par. 6. (late 5) The already existing Central Hindi College will 
be used as a nucleus for the University, and several other colleges will 
be built to carry out the objects above-named. 
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Par. 7. (late 6) As now, up to “under the name of”. For University 
of India read: The University of Benares, or the Kashi Vishvavidyalaya. 


Final Par, as now, except change of name. 


Unper Ruies or MAanaGEMent P. 5. 


V. The University......... (as now).........! of Patrons, who shall be 
H. E. the Viceroy and Governor General of India, T. E. the Governors 
of Bombay and Madras, T. H. the Lieut. Governors, and the Ruling Chiefs 
of India invited by the Governing Body (rest as now). 


VIE.(b) The part to end with the word “co-option”, leaving the 
Board entirely free in the future. 

It is our sincere hope that this amalgamation may serve the Indian 
nation and conduce to its progress. 


‘ Annie Besant. 

This brief public statement of the changed position was made by 
Mrs. Besant because she was leaving India for six months jimmediately 
and it was thought by her that such a statement would make it easier for 
the supporters of the original scheme to collaborate with Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya during her absence. Otherwise it would, perhaps, have 
been deferred till fuller meeting and discussions between promoters of the 
two schemes and other colleagues had taken place. 

It. was hoped that the amalgamation of the scheme of Mrs, Besant 
and of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya with the modifications agreed 
upon would render possible the immediate foundation of a residential 
University, the crying need of the time. His Highness the Maharaja 
of Banaras had promised as much land as was needed for the carrying 
out of the scheme. It was also hoped that His Majesty King-Emperor 
George V might graciously grant a Charter before his Coronation at Delhf* 
and that he might lay the Foundation Stone of the two Universities— 
Aligarh and Benares—during his royal visit to India on the oceasion of his 
Coronation at Delhi. 

Mrs. Besant thought that while she would look after the interests 
of the scheme in England during her stay there, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya would enlist the sympathies of the Ruling Princes, arouse popular 
enthusiasm and collect the neeessary funds. Mrs. Besant left for England 
from Bombay on the 22nd April, 1911, believing that her circular and her 
public announcement of the amalgamation of the two schemes would make 
it easier for her supporters to work with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
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during her absence. But this announcement gave rise to a good deal of 
excitement in a few minds and some writers, mostly anonymous, and 
thoughtless of the consequences of the work, poured a number of invectives 
on Mrs. Besant through the columns of some newspapers, They found 
fault with anything and everything with Mrs, Besant’s Theosophy o: 
the one hand and Pandit Madan Mohan Malayiya’s orthodoxy on the 
other. They sugggested all kinds of possible mischiefs and imaginary 
dangers in smart and sarcastic language but none had anything definite 
anid practical to propose. Everyone of them lamented the lack of union 
among the Hindus and almost everyone did his best at the same time to 
promote mutual distrust and discord by endless fault-finding. Briefly, 
the bulk of their criticism was only destructive in the most unhappy sense 
of the word, Very little of it was helpful and constructive. Irritation 
appeared to have centred and circled mainly round two points. Firstly, 
that too much of Theosophy had been introduced into the Central Hindu 
College and secondly, that in the new University Mrs. Besant would autocra- 
tidally force Theosophy on all. The position was actually not so. Religious 
teaching in the Central Hindu College had strictly been confined to the 
Sanatan Dharma Text books and, of course, the imparted instruction was 
broad and liberal Hinduism as laid down in Sanatan Dharma Text Books. 
But the over-orthodox people thought that it was promoting irreligion 
or was being surreptitiously used by Mrs. Besant as a convenient agency 
for converting people to Christianity. The over-heterodox said that it 
was reviving superstition of priestcraft. The opinion of some who had 
no other specifie fault to find with it, was that it was a Theosophical College. 
Extremists in politics thought that it was inculcating servility. The pseudo- 
loyalists or some over-nervous officials who could not understand self-respect 
and upright loyalty being deep-rooted in the constitutional loyalty thought 
that it was teaching incipient sedition. Thus there were many mis-concep- 
tions of the whole movement on the part of those who had not had the 
advantage of closely watching the lives of the two leaders, Mrs. Besant 
and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya who formulated the Hindu Uni- 
versity scheme, Such criticism which was at times characterised by 
regrettable lack of regard for truth and dignity seemed to have created 
a difficulty for Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya also which he had not 
anticipated. He kept silent for some time. 


Of course, some sensible letters and editorials also appeared in the 
papers during this time. The “Leader”, Allahabad, in its editorial column 
dated the 18th May, 1911, put the case most excellently from the stand- 
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point of thoughtful and judicial minded public worker. After mentioning 
the opposite difficulties which were felt over the amalgamation of the 
orthodox Hindus on the one hand and the advanced reformers on the other, 
it said :-— 

“Difficulties notwithstanding, it is as apparent as anything can be, 
that Hindu public opinion in the mass has quite made up its mind that there 
shall be a Hindu University. We accept the fact, and, accepting it, wish 
the scheme success. For this success we hold that it is essential that there 
should be not two schemes, but only one scheme before the community....... 
We are convinced that the resources of the people in men and money are 
by no means so superfluous that waste and reduplication can be afforded. 
With two schemes before the public, support will necessarily be divided 
and in the end, may be found to be insufficient for either. It is to ignore 
facts for any body to suggest that Mrs. Besant has no admirers among 
Hindus, or no influence with them....We need not go beyond the Central 
Hindu College—that noble educational edifice of which every Hindu has \ 
reason to be proud, and for the rearing of which every Hindu ought to feel 
unaffected gratitude to Mrs. Besant’s great personality more than to any 
other man or woman, living or dead”. 


“The chances of successful accomplishment of the grand project will 
be multiplied tenfold if the two protagonists join forces, throw their great 
talents into the common stock, and work in unison. There is the very 
initial advantage which is by no means to be despised, that a start can be 
made with the grand Hindu College upon which lakhs have been laid out, 
just as the Mahomedans start with the Aligarh College. No practical 
man, who has the least understanding of the huge amount of money that 
is required in these days even for the firm foundation of one single school 
or college will, we venture to think, gainsay the truth of what we urge, that 
the advantage is great of a start being made with the existing Hindu College. 
‘We hope and trust and pray that prejudice and prepossession will not be 
allowed to sway deliberation on this matter of supreme importance to the 
fruition of the scheme, that impartiality and liberality of thought will 
govern the decision of those responsible, and that whatever may once be 
resolved will be adhered to inflexibly, for nothing is more fatal to ultimate 
success than continued indecision”. 

On behalf of Mrs. Besant, in the meanwhile, Pandit Iqbal Narain 
Gurtu, who was then the Headmaster of the Central Hindu School and 
who later on adorned the chair of the Pro. Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
went round to Kheri, Lucknow, Sitapur, Shahjahanpur, Cawnpur, Gorakh- 
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pur, Basti, etc., holding meetings, organising local Committees, creating 
interest and receiving promises of subscriptions for the amalgamated scheme 
of the University of Benares, The services of Pandit Gurtu were lent by 
the authorities of the Central Hindu College during the summer vacation. 
The successful tours made by him during this period resulted in the collection 
of a sum of over one lakh of rupees. 


The first public meeting in support of the Hindu University was held at 
Kheri on the afternoon of Sunday, the 21st May, 1911 in the Government 
High School, Lakhimpur. The meeting was very largely attended. All 
the leading Hindu taluqdars, raises and prominent citizens were present. 
The Hon'ble Babu Ganga Prasad Verma and Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra, 
Vakil, from Lucknow and Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu from the Central 
Tlindu College, were present. On arrival they were accorded a hearty 
reception, Raja Rajindra Bahadur Singh, Taluqdar of Mahewa and the 
Chairman of the Municipal Board, was voted to the Chair. Pandit Iqbal 
Narain Gurtu in an interesting speech, made a survey of the progress of 
education in the country, of the good work done by the present universities, 
and of the need of universities where religious education might be imparted 
along with the best secular education. He spoke highly of the work done 
by theM.A.-O. College, Aligarh, the D.A.-V. College, Lahore, and the Central 
Hindu College, Benares, and praised the efforts of the Mohamedans to 
raise the Aligarh College to the status of a University. He asked the 
Hindus to follow the example of the Mohamedans and to strengthen the 
hands of the promoters of the Hindu University by well-organized and 
sustained work, The following resolution was passed : 


“That this meeting of the Hindu residents of the district of Kheri 
cordially welcomes the amalgamated scheme of the Hon’ble Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and of Mrs, Besant for a University, and strongly supports 
the establishment of the University of Benares, with the Central Hindu 
College as its premier Arts College”. 

The second resolution “that funds be raised from the district of 
Kheri for the said University of Benares” was moved by Pandit Gokaran 
Nath Misra, seconded by Kuar Bam Bahadur Shah. In moving the 
resolution Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra made an eloquent appeal to 
the audience to signalise the first public meeting in support of the 
University by generous donations. 

In response to the appeal, over Rs. 52,000/- were subscribedon the 
spot amidst a scene of intense enthusiasm. The subscriptions ranged from 
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copper coins up to thousands of rupees. The principal donors were—Raja 
of Mahewa, Rs. 12,000; Rani Saheba of Khairagarh, Rs. 15,000; Rajas 
Raghubir Singh and Mangal Singh of Jhandi, Rs. 7,000; Residents of 
Nighaan tehsil, Rs, 5,000. In less than an hour’s time the subscriptions 
reached above Rs. 52,000/-. The meeting which was the first of its kind 
in Kheri, dispersed late in the night, and was altogether a unique success. 


The public meeting in support of the Hindu University at Gorakhpur 
was held on the afternoon of the 17th June, 1911, in the Campier Hall. 
The Hon’ble Munshi Narsingh Parshad was in the chair. The following 
resolutions were unanimously passed : 


“(1) Resolved that this meeting of the Hindu citizens of Gorakhpur 
heartily approves of the proposal to amalgamate the Uni- 
versity schemes of the Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and Mrs. Annie Besant and strongly urges the necessity of \ 
the establishment of a Hindu University at Banaras, with 
the Central Hindu College as its Principal Arts College.” 

(2) Resolved that a local committee consisting of 46 gentlemen 
be formed to collect funds for the said University at Benares 
and that this committee be empowered to add to their 
number.” 

While Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu was organising these meetings, 
enlisting the sympathy of the public in favour of the amalgamated 
scheme, the controversy was still going on in the Press, At last, in the 
Leader of the 1st June, 1911, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya stated his 
position in the following words : 

“The question of amalgamation of Mrs. Besant’s scheme of 

a University of India and of a University of Benares is still under 

consideration.” 

The public, however, did not like that the matter should be kept 
hanging, and meetings were held at various places and resolutions passed 
jn favour of amalgamating the two original schemes and of making the 
Central Hindu College either the principal Arts College or the nucleus 
of the University. 

On the 10th July, 1911, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya came to 
Banaras and had an informal talk with some members of the Central Hindu 
College Committee. He pointed out certain difficulties that presented 
themselves to his mind and the minds of some of his friends, in connection 
with the amalgamated scheme as published. He proposed certain altera- 
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tions which, to the others present, seemed, in some important respects to 
alter the character of the amalgamated scheme. He was, however, advised 
by the members of the College Committee to write to Mrs. Besant in detail 
about it. Then in the Levder, dated the 15th July, 1911, appeared the 
announcement of Pandit Malaviya which put in a nut-shell the points that 
he had mentioned at the informal meeting of July 10, 1911. But this 
announcement did not and could not solve the real difficulties and was 
interpreted differently by different people. 


On the 6th of August, 1911, at the usual half-yearly meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Central Hindu College, the circular letter dated the 
11th April, of Mrs, Annie Besant regarding the amalgamated scheme of the 
University of Benares was considered with reference to the relation of the 
Central Hindu College thereto. Shri Sarada Charan Mittra, ex-Judge of the 
Caleutta High Court, was in the Chair. Pandit Malaviya was also present 
by special invitation, and was requested to explain the situation so far as 
he was concerned, Briefly he said, that he himself had agreed personally 
to the changes mentioned in Mrs. Besant’s circular, but that new 
circumstances, and the views of the other supporters and colleagues 
rendered some further modifications advisable, which could not be effec- 
tively discussed with Mrs. Besant while she was away from India, but 
which he felt sure she would agree in, as soon as he was able to explain 
the reasons to her personally in full. 


For the Trustees present in the meeting in their official capacities as 
members of the Board of Trustees of the Central Hindu College, the only 
point of contact with the proposed University was Mrs. Besant, the Presi- 
dent and principal-founder of the Central Hindu College and they could 
not be expected to accept the further modifications proposed by Pandit 
Malaviya without knowing whether they would be accepted by Mrs. Besant 
or not. Unless they were sure that Pandit Malaviya and Mrs. Besant were in 
th rough agreement they could not say that the college would be given over 
to the new University. In addition to this, there were some legal difficulties 
pointed out by the distinguished lawyer in the chair. At the same time 
it was felt that it would not be possible to keep the public in entire suspense 
as to the general attitude of the Trustees towards the broad question of 
the amalgamated scheme of the University of Benares. The Board therefore 
decided to pass a tentative resolution as follows :— 

“Resolved that in view of the legal difficulties involved in 
the draft resolution, the Board is of opinion that the time is not 
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tipe for taking any action in regard to the funds and properties 
of the institution, but the Board desires to place on record its 
willingness to join hands with Mrs. Besant and the Hon’ble Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and to co-operate with them in all ways in 
promoting the establishment of the Hindu University at Benares of 
which the Central Hindu College shall form an integral portion”, 


Subsequently, Mrs. Besant wrote to the Editor of the Lucknow 


“Advocate” : 


“Will you allow me to state, so as to avoid misconception, 
that, after waiting since last April for the amalgamation agreed on 
between the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and myself, 
I am now proceeding with the scheme then agreed to, I cannot 
agree to throwing aside the scheme worked for, for several years, 
approved by the late Viceroy and forwarded by him to the Secretary 
of State for India last October. I have discussed with the Marquess 
of Crewe the modification in the original scheme, and the 
change of name from the ‘University of India’ to the ‘University of 
Benares’ necessitated by the demand for a Muslim University. 

“Qn my return to India, I shall work to raise funds. I make 
this statement in order that all my friends in India may know that 
I do not agree to drop my nearly completed work, as the Hon. 
Pandit seems to expect”. 


Mrs. Besant was due to arrive in Bombay on October 6, 1911, by 


the P. and O. “Persia”. It was hoped at that time by the Central 
Hindu College authorities that with her might come the promise of the 
Government to grant a Charter to the University of Benares, i.e., the 
amalgamated scheme agreed upon by her and the Hon’ble Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. 


CHAPTER VI 
MALAVIYAJI’S REVISED SCHEME 


som a wy fea war ath 
seve fires freer fercafea wea: | 
figk ga: gaze sfeeraat | 
srot Shea stat a ofteastfea 


It has already been noted that as a result of the discussions and 
consultations which had been going on since the publication of the first 
prospectus of the Hindu University by the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, the scheme had undergone some important changes. The 
most important of these was regarding the medium of instruction, When 
the idea of the Hindu University was first put forward it was proposed 
that the instruction should be imparted in general subjects, through the 
medium of Hindi. This important feature was considered impracticable 
under the existing conditions. Pandit Malaviya got some indication from 
the then Hon’ble member for Education of the Govt. of India that the 
Govt. would never agree to have a University teaching through the medium 
of a vernacular. It was, therefore, agreed that instruction shall be im” 
parted through the medium of English, but that, as the vernaculars were 
gradually developed, it would be in the power of the University to allow 
any one or more of them to be used as the medium of instruction of subjects 
and courses in which they might consider it practicable and useful to do 
so. It was also agreed that even afterwards, English should be taught 
as @ second language in view of the great usefulness of the English language 
as a language of world-wide utility. The objects of the University were 
now thus formulated :— 


(1) To promote the study of the Hindu Shastras and of Sams- 
kit literature generally as a means of preserving and popu- 
larising for the benefit of the Hindus in particular and of the 
world at large in general, the best thought and culture of 
the Hindus, and all that was good and great in the ancient 
civilization of India ; 
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(2) to promote learning and research generally in arts and science 
in all branches ; 

(3) to advance and diffuse such scientific, technical and profes- 
sional knowledge, combined with the necessary practical 
training, as is best calculated to help in promoting indige- 
nous industries and in developing the material resources of 
the country ; and 

(4) to promote the building up of character in youth by making 
religion and ethics an integral part of education. 


The Colleges were also somewhat differently named now. The 
Vaidic College of the old scheme gave place to the Samskrit College with 
a Theological Department, where satisfactory provisions were to be made 
for the teaching of the Vedas also. The second college was to be the 
College of Arts and Literature. It was proposed that the existing Central 
Hindu College at Banaras should be the nucleus of this College, The 
third college was to be the College of Science and Technology in place 
of the College of Sthapatya Veda. The fourth College was to be the 
College of Agriculture. There was no change so far as this College was 
concerned. The fifth College was to be the College of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration. This was not included in the original scheme. The next 
College was to Ls the College of Medicine. In the old scheme it gyas pro- 
posed to have an Ayurvedic College with its own laboratories, botanical 
gardens, a first class hospital and a veterinary department. It was in- 
tended that the proposed Medical College should be able to bring the 
Hindu system of medicine upto date and enrich the same by the incor- 
poration of the marvellous achievement which modern medical science 
had made in anatomy, physiology, surgery and all other departments of 
the healing art, both on the preventive and curative side, The aim of 
the institution was to provide the country with Vaidyas well-qualified 
both as physicians and surgeons. The last college to be established was 
the College of Music and Fine Arts which was named the College of 
Gandharva Veda and Fine Arts in the original scheme. 


Incorporating these changes, and explaining the need of such a 
University and the general lines on which it was intended to be built up, , 
the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya issued in July, 1911 a pam- 
phlet entitled “Banaras Hindu University-Why it is wanted and what 
it aims at”. A copy of this note was forwarded by him to all concerned, 
with his covering letter dated the 15th July, 1911, quoted below: 
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HINDU UNIVERSITY OFFICE, 
ALLAHABAD, 
July 15th, 1911. 
Dear Sir, 

T have the pleasure to forward to you with this a copy of a Note on 
the proposed Hindu University of Benares which attempts to explain 
the need of such a University and the general lines on which it is intended 
to build it up. I venture to hope that the scheme will meet with your 
approval and support. 


Tt hardly needs saying that a large scheme like this can sueceed only 
with the hearty co-operation of thoughtful Hindus all over the country. 
To secure this co-operation it is desirable to form a society, to be called 
the Hindu University Society, the object of which will be to organise the 
collection of funds and to help in other ways to bring about the establish- 
ment of the University. 


I write to request you to kindly consent to be a member of the Society 
and to ask other Hindu gentlemen of your district also to become members 
of it. I would also request you to form a District Committee and to 
appoint office-bearers to organise the work in your district at as early a 
date as possible. The names of the gentlemen who agree to be mgnbers 
should, it is requested, be communicated to me so that they may be 
entered in the register of members here. 


You will kindly remember that in order to take practical steps to 
obtain a Charter, it is necessary that we should have in hand a sum of 
at least 25 lakhs at the latest by the 30th of September, 1911. I, therefore, 
earnestly request you to be so good as to form a committee for the 
collection of funds without any delay. 


From all the communications I have received and from what has 
appeared in the papers, I feel confident that sufficient funds will be forth- 
coming and that the University will ere long be an accomplished fact, if 
leading and prominent Hindu gentlemen in every district will lend the 
scheme their whole-hearted support. 


Requesting the favour of an early reply, 


I remain, 
Yours truly, 


Sd/- M. M. Maravrya 
15 
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The note referred to in the letter ran as follows :— 


THE HINDU UNIVERSITY OF BENARES 
WHY IT IS WANTED AND WHAT IT AIMS AT. 


The proposal to establish a Hindu University at Benares was first 
put forward at a meeting held in 1904 at the ‘Mint House’ at Banaras, 
which was presided over by H. H. the Maharaja of Benares. A prospectus 
of the proposed University was published and circulated in October 1905, 
and it was discussed at a select meeting held at the Town’ Hall at Benares 
on the 31st of December, 1905, at which a number of distinguished educa- 
tionists and representatives of the Hindu community of almost every 
province of India were present. It was also considered and approved 
by the Congress of Hindu Religion which met at Allahabad in 
January 1906. The scheme met with much approval and support both 
from the press and the public. ‘To the scheme for establishing a Hindu 
University”, said the Pioneer in a leading article, “the most cordial 
encouragement may be offered......A crore of rupees does not seem to be 
an excessive sum for a purpose so clearly excellent, and whid® no doubt 
appeals to a very numerous class...Even if Mahomedans and Christians 
do not hasten to embrace the opportunities offered under the most liberal 
constitution of this new centre of learning, there are two hundred million 
Hindus to whom it should appeal as a true Alma Mater, and surely no 
greater constituency could be desired”. The Hon. Sir James LaTouche, 
the then Lieutenant-Governor of the United ed Provinces, was pleased to 
| bless it in the following words :— 


“Tf the cultured classes throughout India are willing to establish 
a Hindu University with its colleges clustered round it, they have my 
best wishes for its success. But if the institution is to be first-rate, the 
cost will be very great and the bulk of the money must be found elsewhere 
than in this province. At this era of the world’s progress no one will desire 
or approve a second-rate institution”. 


This was in 1906. The scheme has ever since been kept alive by 
discussions and consultations with a view to begin work. But owing to 
circumstances which need not be mentioned here, an organised endeavour 
to carry out the proposal had to be put off year after year until last 
year. Such endeavour would assuredly have been begun last year. 
But the lamented death of our late King-Emperor, and the schemes for 
Imperial and Provincial memorials to his Majesty, and the All-India me- 
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memorials to the retiring Viceroy, came in, and the project of the Uni- 
versity had yet to wait. Efforts have now been going on since January 
last’ to realise the long-cherished idea. As the result of the discussion 
which has gone on, the scheme has undergone some important changes. 
It has generally been agreed that the proposed University should be a 
residential and teaching University of the modern type. No such Uni- 
versity exists at present in India. All the five Universities which exist 
are mainly examining Universities. They have done and are doing most 
useful work, But the need for a University which will teach as well as 
examine, and which by reason of being a residential University, .will 
realise the ideal of University life as it was known in the past in India, 
and as it is known in the present in the advanced countries of the West, 
has long been felt, and deserves to be satisfied. 
THE OBJECTS - 

The objects of the University have been thus formulated :— 

(i) To promote the study of the Hindu Shastras and of Samskrit 
literature generally as a means of preserving and popularising 
for the benefit of the Hindus in particular and of the world at 
large in general, the best thought and culture of the Hindus, 
and all that was good and great in the ancient civilization of 
India ; 

(it) to promote learning and research generally in arts and science 
in all branches ; 

(iit) to advance and diffuse such scientific, technical and professional 
Imowledge, combined with the necessary practical training, 
as is best calculated to help in promoting indigenous indus- 
tries and in developing the material resources of the country ; 
and 

(iv) to promote the building up of character in youth by making 
religion and ethics an integral part of education. 


THE COLLEGES 


It is proposed that to carry out these objects, as, and so far as funds 
should permit, the University should comprise the following colleges :— 

(1) A Samskrit College—with a Theological department ; 

(2) A College of Arts and Literature ; 

(3) A College of Science and Technology ; 
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(4) A College of Agriculture ; 

(5) A College of Commerce ; 

(6) A College of Medicine ; and 

(7) A College of Music and the Fine Arts. 


Tt will thus be seen that the faculties which it is proposed to consti- 
tute at the University are those very faculties which generally find recog- 
nition at every modern University in Europe and America. There is no 
proposal as yet to establish a Faculty of Law ; but-this omission can easily 
be made good if there is a general desire that the study of Law should 


also be provided for. 


THE SAMSKRIT COLLEGE 


The Colleges have been somewhat differently named now. The 
Vaidik College of the old scheme has given place to the Samskrit College 
with a Theological department,—where satisfactory provision can be 
made for the teaching of the Vedas also. Over a hundred years ago (in 
the year 1791), Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the Resident at Benares, proposed 
to Earl Cornwallis, the Governor-General, ‘that a certain portion of the 
surplus revenue of the province or zamindari of Benares should be set 
apart for the support of a Hindu college or academy for the preservation 
of the Sanskrit literature and religion of that nation, at this the centre 
of their faith and the common resort of their tribes’. The proposal was 
approved by the Governor-General, and the Samskrit College was esta- 
blished. From that time it has been the most important institution for 
the preservation and the promotion of Samskrit learning throughout India, 
The debt of gratitude which the Hindu community owes to the British 
Government for having made this provision for the study of Samskrit 
learning can never be repaid. And it is in every way meet and proper that 
instead of establishing a new college in the same city where the same 
subjects will be taught, the Government should be approached with a 
proposal to incorporate this college with the proposed University. If 
the proposal meets with the approval of the Government, as it may reason- 
ably be hoped that it will, all that will then be necessary will be to add 
a theological department to the Samskrit College for the teaching of the 
Vedas. When the Samskrit College was started, four chairs had been 
provided for the teaching of the four Vedas. But they were all subse- 
quently abolished. This has long been a matter for regret. Mr. George 
Nicholls, a former Headmaster of the Samskrit College, wrote in 1844: 
‘Considering the high antiquity of this branch of learning (the Vedas),... 
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it is a pity that in a college established by Government for the express 
purpose of not only cultivating but preserving Hindu literature, studies 
of the highest antiquarian value should have been discouraged by the 
abolition of the Veda Professorships’. The Vedas have a more than anti- 
quarian value for the Hindus. They are the primary source of their 
religion, And it is a matter of reproach to the Hindus, that while excellent 
provision is made for the study and elucidation of the Vedas in Germany 
and America, there is not one single first-rate institution in this country 
for the proper study of these sacred books, An effort will be made to 
remove this reproach by establishing a good Vaidik School at this Uni- 
versity. This, if done, will complete the provision for the higher study 
of Samskrit literature at Kashi, the ancient seat of ancient learning. The 
Vaidik School will naturally have an ashram or hostel attached to it for 
the residence of Brahmacharis, some of whom may be trained as teachers 
of religion, The substitution of the name, ‘the Samskrit College’ for the 
Vaidik College in the scheme, has been made in view of this possible in- 
corporation. 


THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND LITERATURE 


The second college will be a College of Arts and Literature, where 
languages, comparative philology, philosophy, history, political economy, 
pedagogics, &c., will be taught. It is proposed that the existing Central 
Hindu College at Benares should be made the nucleus of this College. 
The self-sacrifice and devotion which have built up this first-class insti- 
tution, must be thankfully acknowledged ; and, if the terms of incorporation 
can be satisfactorily settled, as they may well be, the College should be 
taken up by the University, and improved and developed so as to become 
the premier college on the arts side of the University. This incorpotation 
and development will be both natural and reasonable, and there is reason 
to hope that the authorities of the Central Hindu College will agree to this 
being done, 


THE COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


The third college will be the College of Science and Technology, with 
four well-equipped departments of pure and applied sciences. It is pro- 
posed that this should be the first college to be established by the Uni- 
versity. In the present economic condition of India there is no branch 
of education for which there is greater need than scientific and technical 
instruction. All thoughtful observers are agreed that the salvation of 
the country fronr many of the economic evils to which it is at present 
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exposed lies in the diversion of a substantial portion of the population 
from agricultural to industrial pursuits, This demands a muptiplication 
of the existing facilities for technical and industrial education. Decades 
ago the Famine Commission of 1878 said in their Report: “At the root 
of much of the poverty of the people of India and the risks to which they 
are exposed in seasons of scarcity lies the unfortunate circumstance that 
agriculture forms almost the sole occupation of the mass of the people, 
and that no remedy for present evils can be complete which does not 
include introduction of a diversity of occupations through which the 
surplus population may be drawn from agricultural pursuits and led to 
earn the means of subsistence in manufactures and such employments”. 
Speaking nearly a quarter of a century after, in his very able opening 
address to the Industrial Conference which met at Naini Tal in 1907, the 
Hon’ble Sir John Hewett said :—“It is clear that, in spite of some hopeful 
signs, we have hardly as yet started on the way towards finding industrial 
employment, by means of the scientific improvements brought about in 
the art of manufacture, for the surplus portion of our 48 or 50 millions 
of population”. * * “It is impossible for any one interested in the indus- 
trial development of this country to study the annual trade returns without 
lamenting that so much valuable raw produce which might be made up 
locally, should leave our ports annually to be conveyed to other countries, 
there to be converted into manufactured articles, and often be re-imported 
into India in that form. * * * Mr. Holland will perhaps regret most the 
continued export of mineral products capable of being worked up locally 
into manufactured articles, and I certainly share his regret ; but I confess 
that my chief regrets are at present over the enormous export of hides, 
cotton, and seed because these raw products could be so very easily worked 
up into manufactures in our midst”, * * * “We cannot regulate the sun- 
shine and the shower ; the seed time and the harvest ; that is beyond the 
power of man. But we can control, to some extent, the disposal of the 
products of the earth, thereby opening new avenues to employment and 
spreading greater prosperity over the land”. And in another part of the 
same address, the distinguished speaker urged that in order that this 
should be possible, technical education must be promoted”. “It does 
seem to me to be an axiom”, said Sir John Hewett, “that there is a very 
close connection between education and the vrogress of industries and 
trade. Undoubtedly this truth has not been sufficiently recognized in 
India, and to my mind its backwardness in industries and trade is largely 
due to the failure to recognize the importance of organization on a proper 
basis of its system of education”. 
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The introduction of such a system was strongly advocated by the 
Hon’ble Mr. §. H. Butler in an excellent note which he prepared for the 
said Industrial Conference. Mr. Butler there drew attention tg “the 
remarkable growth and expansion of technical education in the West and 
Japan of recent years”, which “marks at once changes in industrial condi- 
tions and in educational ideals”, and urged the need of making the begin- 
ning of a similar system of education in the United Provinces. Among 
many other useful recommendations was one for the establishment of a 
Technological Institute at Cawnpore. In speaking of it Mr. Bulter said :— 
“A few technical scholarships—tenable across the seas,—excellent though 
they are—can never supply the impetus of a technological institute. 
Every civilised country has its technological institutes in numbers”, (The 
italics are ours.)...... “In the beginning all these institutions were, doubt- 
less, humble ; but it is still true that in countries yearning to be industrial 
technical education has begun largely at the top. Technical education 
lower down followed as a rule after the spread of general education’. 


It is a matter of sincere satisfaction that accepting the recommenda- 
tions of the Industrial Conference, which were strongly supported by the 
Government of the United Provinces, the Government of India has been 
pleased to sanction the establishment of a Technological Institute at 
Cawnpore ; that the Roorki College has been greatly strengthened and 
improved ; and that some other noteworthy steps have been taken to 
promote technical education in the United Provinces. Progress has been 
recorded in some other Provinces also. We must feel deeply thankful 
to the Government for what they have done and are doing in this direc- 
tion; but we should at the same time remember that there is need for 
much more to be done in this vast country, and should recognise that it 
is not right for us to look to the State alone to provide all the scientific 
and technical education that is needed by the people. We should recog- 
nise that it is the duty and the privilege of the public—particularly of 
the wealthy and charitable among them—to loyally supplement the 
efforts of the Government in this direction. The remarks of the late 
Director-General of Stat: 
pertinent to this subject and may usefully be quoted here. Wrote Mr. 
O'Conor :-— 





ics in India made about a year ago are quite 


“I hope the leaders of the industrial movement (in India) will not 
make the mistake of thinking that the acquisition of technical skill may 
be limited to the artisan class. It is, on the contrary, essentially necessary 
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that the younger members of families of good social status should learn 
the best methods of running a large factory and qualify for responsible 
executive positions in such a factory. Technical schools and colleges are 
wanted, and, as usual, the tendency is to look to the State to supply them, 
Let me recommend, however, that the community should found them and 
should be content with grants-in-aid from the State. The late Mr. Tata 
of Bombay gave a noble example of how such things should be done, and 
I wish there were even ten other men like him, patriotic, independent, 
far-seeing and splendidly public-spirited, ready to do something like what 
he did’, 

It is not perhaps the good fortune of India at present to discover 
to the world ten more such splendidly public-spirited sons as the late Jam- 
shedjee Nuseerwanjee Tata. But it is not too much to hope that the 
high and the humble among her sons of the Hindu community, have 
sufficient public spirit. to raise by their united contributions a sum equal 
to at least twice the amount which that noble son of India offered for the 
good of his countrymen, to build up a College of Science and Technology 
which should be a great centre for scattering broadcast among the people 
a knowledge of the known results of scientific investigation and research 
in their practical applications to industry, and thus form a necessary 
complement to the Research Institute at Bangalore and to the proposed 
Technological Institute at Cawnpore. 


THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


It is proposed that the second college to be established should be 
the College of Agriculture. For a country where more than two-thirds 
of the population depend for their subsistence on the soil, the importance 
of agriculture cannot be exaggerated. Even when manufacturing indus- 
tries have been largely developed, agriculture is bound to remain the 
greatest and the most important national industry of India. Besides, 
agriculture is the basic industry on which most of the other industries 
depend. As the great scientist Baron Leibig has said—perfect agriculture 
is the foundation of all trade and industry—is the foundation of the riches 
of the State’. The prosperity of India is, therefore, most closely bound 
up with the improvement of its agriculture. The greatest service that 
can be rendered to the teeming millions of this country is to make two 
blades of grass grow where only one grows at present. The experience 
of the West has shown that this result can be achieved by means of scien: 
tific agriculture. A comparison of the present out-turn per acre in this 
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country with what was obtained here in former times and what is yield- 
ed by the land of other countries shows the great necessity and the vast 
possibility of improvement in this direction. Wheat land in the United 
Provinces which now gives 840 Ibs. an acre yielded 1,140 Ibs. in the time 
of Akbar, The average yield of wheat per acre in India is 700 Ibs; in 
England it is 1,700 lbs, Of rice the yield in India is 800 Ibs., as against, 
2,500 Ibs. in Bavaria. America produces many times more of cotton and 
of wheat per acre than we produce in India. This marvellously increased 
production in the West is the result of the application of science to agri- 
culture, The February number of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture 
draws attention to the fact that in the single State of Ontario which sub- 
sidises the Guelph College of Agriculture to the extent of £25,000 annually, 
the material return for this outlay is officially stated as follows :—The 
application of scientific principles to the practical operations of the farm, 
and the interchange and dissemination of the results of experiments con- 
ducted at the College and the practical experience of successful farmers, 
have increased the returns from the farm far in excess of the expenditure 
on account thereof. The direct gain in yield in one class of grain alone 
has more than covered the total cost of agricultural education and ex- 
perimental work in the Province”, There is no reason why resort to 
scientific methods should not yield equally satisfactory results here, 


In the Resolution on Education which the Government of India 
published in 1904, they noted that ‘the provision for agricultural educa- 
tion in India is at present meagre and stands seriously in need of expan- 
sion and reorganisation’. Much progress has been made since then. An 
Imperial Agricultural College and Research Institute have been established 
at Pusa, and Provincial Agricultural Colleges have been improved. For 
all this we must feel thankful to the Government. But the need for more 
provision for agricultural education is still very great, and it is believed 
that an agricultural college, established and maintained by the voluntary 
contributions of the people, is likely to prove specially useful in making 
the study of agricultural science much more popular and fruitful than 
it is at present. 


THE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


It is proposed that the third college to be established should be the 
College of Commerce and Administration. The importance of commer- 
cial education—that is, a special training for the young men who intend 


to devote themselves to commercial pursuits—as a factor in national and 
16 
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international progress is now fully recognised in the advanced countries 
of the West. Those nations of the West which are foremost in the com- 
merce of the world have devoted the greatest attention to commercial edu- 
cation. Germany was the first to recognise the necessity and usefulness of 
this kind of education. America followed suit; so did Japan; and during 
the last fifteen years England has fully made up its deficiency in institu- 
tions for commerical education. The Universities of Birmingham and 
Manchester have special Faculties of Commerce with the diploma of 
Bachelor of Commerce. So has the University of Leeds. Professor Lees 
Smith, who came to India two years ago at the invitation of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, in addressing the Indian Industrial Conference at. 
Madras, said—The leaders of commerce and business need to be scien- 
tifically trained just as a doctor or a barrister or professional man is...... 
Modern experience shows us that business requires administrative capa- 
city of the very highest type. It needs not merely technical knowledge, 
but it needs the power of dealing with new situations, of going forward 
at the right moment and of controlling labour. These are just the quali- 
ties which Universities have always claimed as being their special business 
to foster ; and we, therefore, say that if you are going to fulfil any of the 
hopes which were held out yesterday by your President, if you are going 
to take into your own hands the control of the commerce of this nation, 
then you must produce wide-minded, enterprising men of initiative, men 
who are likely to be produced by the University Faculties of Commerce... 
The University Faculty of Commerce is intended, of course, to train the 
judgment and to mould the minds of men. It is claimed that although 
it must give primarily a liberal education, it is possible to give that educa- 
tion which has a direct practical bearing on business life...That kind of 
‘ties in the world of commerce ; 





man (a man so trained) has immense pos 
he is the kind of man on whom you must depend to lead you in the in- 
dustrial march in the future’. 

When it is remembered that the export and the import trade of 
India totals up more than 300 crores of rupees every year, it can easily 
be imagined what an amount of employment can be found for our young 
men in the various branches of commerce, in and out of the country, if 
satisfactory arrangements can be made to impart to them the necessary 
business education and training. The possibilities of development: here 
are truly great; and the establishment of a College of Commerce 
seems to be urgently called for to help to some extent to make those 


possibilities real. 
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THE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 

It is proposed that the next college to be established should be the 
College of Medicine. The many Medical Colleges and Schools which the 
Government have established in various provinces of India, have done 
and are doing a great deal of good to the people. But the supply of 
qualified medical men is still far short of the requirements of the country. 
The graduates and licentiates in medicine and surgery whom these colleges 
turn out are mostly absorbed by cities and towns. Indeed even in these, 
a large portion of the population is served by Vaidyas and Hakims, who 
practise, or are supposed to practise, according to the Hindu or Mahomedan 
system of medicine. In the villages in which the nation dwells, quali- 
fied medical practitioners are still very rare. Hospital assistants are 
employed in the dispensaries maintained by District Boards. But the 
number of these also is small. The result is that it is believed that vast 
numbers of the people have to go without any medical aid in fightin; 
against disease, and a large number of them have in their helplessness 
to welcome the medical assistance of men who are often uninstructed and 
incompetent. The need for more medical colleges is thus obvious and 
insistent. In the last session of the Imperial Legislative Council, the 
Hon’ble Surgeon-General Lukis, Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals in 
India, referring to the advice recently given to the Bombay medical men 
by Dr. Temalji Nariman, exhorted Indians to found more medical colleges. 
Said Surgeon-General Lukis :— 

“Tp the very excellent speech which we listened to with such interest 
yesterday, the Hon. Mr. Gokhale when pleading the cause of primary 
education, said that this was a case in which it was necessary that there 
should be the cordial co-operation of the Government with the public, 
May I be allowed to invert the terms and say—‘this is a case where we 
want the cordial co-operation of the public with the Government’, I 
hope that the wealthy and charitable public will bear this in mind, and 
I can assure them that if they will do anything to advance the scheme 
for the institution of unofficial medical colleges, entirely officered by Indians, 
they will not only be conferring a benefit on the profession, but on their 
country at large......It is well known that the Government medical colleges 
and schools cannot accommodate more than a fraction of those who ask 
for admission, In Calcutta alone, as I know from personal experience, 
over 200 candidates have to be rejected every year, and there is therefore 
ample room for well-equipped and properly staffed unofficial medical 
colleges and schools which may be either affiliated to the University or 
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run on the same lines as a Government medical school but entirely con- 
ducted by Indian medical men ; and I look forward to the time when in 
every important centre in India we shall have well-equipped unofficial 
medical schools working in friendly rivalry with the Government medical 
schools, and each institution striving its hardest to see which can get the 
best results at the University examinations. As Dr. Nariman said, this 
may take years to accomplish, but I earnestly hope that, before I say 
farewell to India, I shall see it an accomplished fact, at any rate in Cal- 
cutta and Bombay ; and if I have said anything to-day which will induce 
the leaders of the people to give the scheme their cordial support, I 
feel, sir, that I shall not, have wasted the time of the Council by interpos- 
ing in this debate”. 


The distinguishing feature of the proposed Medical College at 
Benares will be that Hindu medical science will be taught here along with 
the European system of medicine and surgery. Hindu medical science 
has unfortunately received less attention and recognition than it deserves. 
Hippocrates, who is called the ‘Father of Medicine’, because he first 
cultivated the subject as a science in Europe, has been shown to have 
borrowed his materia medica from the Hindus. ‘It is to the Hindus,’ says 
Dr. Wise, late of the Bengal Medical Service, ‘we owe the first system 
of medicine’. ‘It will be of some interest to Hindu readers to know,’ says 
Romesh Ch. Dutt in his History of Civilisation in Ancient India, ‘when 
foreign scientific skill and knowledge are required in every district in 
India for sanitary and medical work, that twenty-two centuries ago, Ale- 
xander the Great kept Hindu physicians in his Camp for the treatment 
of diseases which Greek physicians could not heal, and that eleven cen- 
turies ago Haroun-al-Rashid of Bagdad retained two Hindu physicians 
known in Arabian records as Manka and Saleh, as his own physicians’. Not 
only throughout the Hindu period—including of course the Buddhist— 
but throughout the Mahomedan period also the Hindu system was the 
national system of medical relief in India, so far at least as the Hindu 
world was concerned, and so it remains, to a large extent, even to this day. 
Being indigenous it is more congenial to the people ; treatment: under it is 
cheaper than under the European system; and it has merits of its own 
which enable it to stand in favourable comparison with other systems. 
In support of this view will be sufficient to mention that Kavirajas or 
Vaidyas who have a good knowledge of Hindu medical works, command 
a lucrative practice in a city like Calcutta in the midst of a large number 
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of the most competent practitioners of the European system. This being 
so, it is a matter for regret that there is not even one first class institution 
throughout the country where such Kavirajas or Vaidyas may be pro- 
perly educated and trained to practise their very responsible profession. 
The interests of the Hindu community demand that satisfactory provision 
should be made at the very least at one centre in the country for the re- 
gular and systematic study and improvement of a system which is so 
largely practised, and is likely to continue. to be practised in the country. 
It is, intended that the proposed Medical College of the University should 
form one such centre. The Hindu system of medicine shall here be brought 
up to date and enriched by the incorporation of the marvellous achieve- 
ments which modern medical science has made in anatomy, physiology, 
surgery and all other departments of the healing art, both on the preven- 
tive and the curative side. The aim of the institution will be to provide 
the country with Vaidyas well-qualified both as physicians and surgeons. 
It is believed that this will be a great service to the cause of suffering 
humanity in India. 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC AND THE FINE ARTS 


The last college to be established should, it is proposed, be a College 
of Music and the Fine Arts. The work of this College will be (a) to recover 
the world of beauty and sublimity which was reared in ragas by the 
esthetic minds of ancient India, and to bring it within the reach of the 
cultured classes ; (b) to encourage painting and scuplture; and (c) to 
preserve and promote purity of design in the production of art wares, to 
arrest the spirit of a slavish imitation of foreign models. 


The high value of music in the economy of a nation’s healthful and 
happy existence is fully recognised in the advanced countries of the West. 
A number of Universities have a special Faculty of Music, and confer 
degrees of Bachelors, Masters and Doctors of Music. A modern Uni- 
versity will be wanting in one of the most elevating influences if it did 
not provide for a Faculty of Music. 


THE MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 


When the idea of a Hindu University was first put forward, it was 
proposed that instruction should be imparted in general subjects through 
the medium of one of the vernaculars of the country. It was proposed 
that that vernacular should be Hindi, as being the most widely under- 
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stood language in the country. This was supported by the principle laid 
down in the Despatch of 1854, that a Imowledge of European arts and 
science should gradually be brought by means of the Indian vernaculars, 
within the reach of all classes of the people. But it is felt that this cannot 
be done at present owing ta the absence of suitable treatises and text- 
books on science in the vernaculars. It is also recognised that the adop- 
tion of one vernacular as the medium of instruction at a University which 
hopes to draw its alumni from all parts of India will raise several 
difficulties of a practical character which it would be wise to avoid in the 
beginning. 

Tt has, therefore, been agreed that instruction shall be imparted 
through the medium of English, but that, as the vernaculars are gradually 
developed, it will be in the power of the University to allow any one or 
more of them to be used as the medium of instruction in subjects and 
courses in which they may consider it practicable and useful to do so. In 
view of the great usefulness of the English language as a language of world- 
wide utility, English shall even then be taught as a second language. 


THE NEED FOR THE UNIVERSITY 

There are at present five Universities in India, viz., those of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Lahore and Allahabad. These are all mainly exami- 
ning Universities. In founding them, as the Government of India said in 
their Resolution on Education in 1904, ‘the Government of India of that 
day took as their model the type of institution then believed to be best 
suited to the educational conditions of India, that is to say, the examining 
University of London. Since then the best educational thought of Europe 
has shown an increasing tendency to realize the inevitable shortcomings 
of a purely examining University, and the London University itself has 
taken steps to enlarge the scope of its operations by assuming tuitional 
functions...Meanwhile the Indian experience of the last fifty years has 
proved that a system which provides merely for examining students in 
those subjects to which their aptitudes direct them, and does not at: the 
same time compel them to study those subjects systematically under 
first-rate instruction, tends inevitably to accentuate certain characteristic 
defects of the Indian intellect—the development of the memary out of 
all proportion to the other faculties of the mind, the incapacity to observe 
and appreciate facts, and the taste for metaphysical and technical dis- 
tinctions’. Besides, a merely examining University can do little to pro- 
mote the formation of character, which, it is generally agreed, is even 
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more important for the well-being of the individual and of the community, 
than the cultivation of intellect. These and similar considerations point 
to the necessity of establishing residential and teaching Universities in 
India of the type that exist in all the advanced countries of the West. 
The proposed University will be such a University—a Residential and 
Teaching University. Tt will thus supply a distinet want which has for 
some time been recognised both by the Government and the public, and 
will, it is hoped, prove a most valuable addition to the educational insti- 
tutions of the country. 


But even if the existing Universities were all teaching Universities, 
the creation of many more new Universities would yet be called for in 
the best interests of the country. If India is to know, in the words of 
the great Educational Despatch of 1854, those ‘vast moral and material 
blessings which flow from the general diffusion of useful knowledge, and 
which India may, under Providence, derive from her connexion with 
England’ ; if her children are to be enabled to build up indigenous indus- 
tries in the face of the unequal competition of the most advanced countries 
of the West, the means of higher education in this country, particuarly 
of scientific, industrial and technical education, will have to be very largely 
increased and improved. To show how great is the room for improvement, 
it will be sufficient to mention that as against five examining Universities 
in a vast country like India, which is equal to the whole of Europe minus 
Russia, there are eighteen Universities in the United Kingdom, which 
is nearly equal in area and population to only one province of India, namely, 
the United Provinces ; fifteen in France ; twenty-one in Italy ; and twenty- 
two State-endowed Universities in Germany, besides many other Univer- 
sities in other countries of Europe. In the United States of America, there 
are 134 State and privately endowed Universities. The truth is that 
University education is no longer regarded in the West as the luxury of 
the rich, which concerns only those who can afford to pay heavily for it. 
Such education is now regarded as of the highest national concern, as 
essential for the healthy existence and progress of every nation which 
is exposed to the relentless industrial warfare which is going on all over 
the civilised world. 


How sadly India has suffered in this new warfare was well described 
in an excellent paper on the industrial development of India which Sir 
Guilford Molesworth, K.C.LE., contributed to the First Indian Indus- 
trial Conference at Benares in 1905. He there truly observed :— 
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“India presents the strange spectacle of a country, formerly rich, 
prosperous, and in a manner highly civilized, of which the native indus- 
tries are now decadent, being crushed out under the stress of modern 
civilization and progress”. 

“Of India’s vast population of 300,000,000 souls about 60 per cent. 
are supported by agriculture. This leaves a large residuum available 
for other industrial purposes: but the arts and crafts for which India has 
been so justly celebrated whether metallurgical or textile, whether of 
cutlery, glass, pottery, silks, carpets, or other industries are dead or dying.” 


“Throughout the country may be found old slag-heaps, testifying to 
the former prosperity of native iron industires, the splendid native iron being 
now superseded by the cheap worthless metal of foreign manufacture. 
Everywhere may be seen evidence of flourishing industries of the past, 
whether in the huge forty-ton brass gun of Bijapur, in the great iron 
column of the Kutub, in the magnificent inlaid marble, fretwork and the 
carving of the tombs, palaces, and mosques. It may also be seen in the 
glass, pottery, shawls, carpets, and silks in the toshakhanas of many of 
the Rajahs, and also in the ruins of indigo factories”. * * * 

“Tn connection with this subject I may quote the following from an 
article which I contributed to the Calcutta Review more than twenty years 
ago :—“‘India, the land of the pagoda tree. India, the mine of wealth. 
India, the admiration of Marco Polo, and of travellers of former times. 
India in poverty! Midas starving amid heaps of gold does not afford 
a greater paradox: yet here we have India, Midas-like, starving in the 
midst of untold wealth’. 

“For India has untold wealth : wonderful natural resources, whether 
agricultural, mineral or industrial, but they are to a great extent dormant. 
It has coal of an excellent quality, it has fine petroleum, large quantities 
of timber and charcoal; it has iron of a purity that would make an 
English iron-master's mouth water, spread wholesale over the country, 
in most places to be had by light quarrying over the surface ; it has chrome 
iron capable of making the finest Damascus blades, manganiferous ore, 
splendid hematities in profusion. It has gold, silver, antimony, precious 
stones, asbestos ; soft wheat, equal to the finest Australian, hard wheat, 
equal to the finest Kabanka. It has food-grains of every description : 
oilseeds, tobacco, tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, spices ; lac, dyes, cotton, jute, 
hemp, flax. coir, fibres of every description ; in fact, products too numerous 
to mention. Its inhabitants are frugal, thrifty, industrious, capable of 
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great physical exertions, docile, easily taught, skilful in any work 
requiring delicate manipulation. Labour is absurdly cheap, and the 
soil for the most part wonderfully productive’. 

“Ball, in his ‘Economic Geology of India’, says: ‘Were India wholly 
isolated from the rest of the world, or its mineral productions protected 
from competition, there cannot be the least doubt that she would be able, 
from within her own boundaries, to supply nearly all the requirements, 
in so far as the mineral world is concerned, of a highly civilized community’. 
I may add that this remark is applicable not only to mineral products, 
but also to almost every other article of produce. * * * 

“Some forty or fifty years ago, Japan was as backward as any Eastern 
nation, but she has developed her resources from within’, or, in other 
words, by the people in conjunction with the Government, * * * 
The success of this policy has been apparent in the wonderful develop- 
ment of Japanese industries built upon ‘a system of technical education 
which included every thing required to enable her to occupy her proper 
place among the manufacturing nations of the world’,” 

The agricultural exports of Japan including raw silk formed 51-6 
per cent. of her total exports in 1890. They had fallen to 37°8 per cent. 
in 1902, while her industrial exports had risen from 18 to 38 per cent. 

Speaking a few years ago, Sir Philip Magnus said :—‘The intimate 
connection between industrial progress and scientific activity does not 
admit of question. But if positive proof is needed, it will be found in the 
concurrent development of the trade of Germany and of the facilities 
provided in that country for the scientific training of the people. Other 
causes have undoubtedly contributed to the commercial prosperity of 
Germany ; but after making every allowance for these, we are confronted 
with the fact that these industries depend for their successful working upon 
the application of the most advanced scientific knowledge, and that: the 
German people have recognized this dependence by providing, at a cost 
vastly exceeding any like expenditure by this country, the best possible 
facilities for scientific training and research. This fixed policy has changed 
Germany from an agricultural to a manufacturing nation”. In 1871, 
Germany was a nation of 39 millions of inhabitants, of whom 60 per cent 
were engaged in agricultural pursuits. In 1901 it had increased to an 
Empire of 58 million inhabitants, of whom 35 per cent were engaged in 
agriculture and 65 per cent—nearly two-thirds—in industry and trade’. 
Between 1870 and 1900 the number of students at German Universities 


at technical and other high schools has increased from 17,761 to 46,520’. 
VW 
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India too has felt the effect of this change. Our indigo industry 
has been killed by the scientifically manufactured artificial indigo of 
Germany. The aniline dyes proclaim it everywhere. The ancient sugar 
industry of India is being steadily undermined by the competition of 
foreign sugar. In the course of an extremely valuable paper ‘On the 
development of the mineral resources of India’, which Sir Thomas (then 
Mr.) Holland, Director of the Geological Survey of India, contributed to 
the First Industrial Conference held at Benares in 1905, he said :— 


“As one result of the application of science to sugar manufacture in 
Europe, Austria alone last year sent sugar to India to-the value of 138 
lakhs of rupees. (The value of the sugar imported from various countries 
into India amounted last year to over 10 crores). When a country, with 
a temperate climate, can beat the manufactures of a natural tropical pro- 
duct in their own climate, and at a distance of 5,000 miles, it is time for us 
to review our methods of work with critical faculties well alert. How many 
other Indian industries, depending solely on the advantages of natural 
conditions, are in danger of extermination by applied science in Europe Ul 


In concluding his paper, Sir Thomas Holland said :— 

“Our poverty is not in material, but in men capable of turning the 
natural material into the finished product. We want more than Govern- 
ment provision for technical scholarships: we want a reformation in the 
tastes of our students ; we want them to learn that the man with technical 
dexterity is of more use to the country than the writer of editorials or 
the skilful cross-examiner ; that applied science now belongs to the highest 
caste of learning, and is a worthy field for the best ability we can obtain. 

“Ag far as our mineral resources are concerned, there is unlimited 
room for profitable enterprise : the country is sufficiently endowed by Nature, 
not only to meet its own requirements, but to take advantage of its 
central position for competing with others in the Indian Ocean markets ; 
but until we find the chemical, metallurgical and mechanical workshops 
as attractive to our high-caste students, as the class-rooms for law and 
literature now are, the cry of Swadeshi, no matter how worthy the spirit 
it embodies, will remain but an empty word”. 

The endeavour to establish the proposed University is being made 
in the hope and belief that a people’s University, as it pre-eminently will 
be, will succeed in a larger measure than other Universities, in making 
the chemical, metallurgical and mechanical workshops as attractive to 
our high-caste students as the class-rooms of law and literature now are. 
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MORAL PROGRESS 
Training of Teachers of Religion. 


Enough has been said above to show the need for a University such 
as it is proposed to establish, to help the diffusion of general, scientific and 
technical education as a means of preserving or reviving national indus- 
tries and of utilising the natural resources of India and thereby augment- 
ing national wealth. But mere industrial advancement cannot ensure 
happiness and prosperity to any people ; nor can it raise them in the scale 
of nations. Moral progress is even more necessary for that purpose than 
material. Even industrial prosperity cannot be attained in any large 
measure without mutual confidence and loyal co-operation amongst the 
people who must associate with each other for the purpose. These quali- 
ties can prevail and endure only amongst those who are upright in their 
dealings, strict in the observance of good faith, and steadfast in their 
loyalty to truth. And such men can be generally met with in a society 
only when that society is under the abiding influence of a great religion 
acting as a living force. 

Every nation cherishes its own religion. The Hindus are no excep- 
tion to the rule. On the contrary, probably no other people on earth are 
more deeply attached to their religion than the Hindus. If they were 
asked to-day for which of the many blessings which they enjoy under 
British rule, they are more grateful than for the others, they would probably 
unhesitatingly name religious freedom. Sir Herbert Riseley observed in 
his report on the Census of 1901, that “Hinduism with its 207 million 
votaries is the religion of India ;” that “it is professed in one or other of 
its multifarious forms by 7 persons out of 10, and predominates every- 
where except in the more inaccessible tracts in the heart and on the out- 
skirts”. The importance of providing for the education of the teachers 
of a religion so ancient, so widespread, and so deep-rooted in the attach- 
ment of its followers, is quite obvious. If no satisfactory provision is 
made to properly educate men for this noble calling, ill-educated or unedu- 
cated and incompetent men must largely fill it. This can only mean 
injury to the cause of religion and loss to be community. Owing to the 
extremely limited number of teachers of religion who are qualified by 
their learning and character to discharge their holy functions, the great 
bulk of the Hindus including princes, noblemen, the gentry, and—barring 
exceptions here and there—even Brahmans, have to go without any sys- 
tematic religious education or spiritual ministrations. This state of things is 
in marked contrast with that prevailing in the civilised countries of Europe 
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and America, where religion, as a rule, forms a necessary part of educa- 
tion; where large congregations assemble in churches to hear sermons 
preached by well-educated clergymen, discharging their duties under 
the control of well-established Church governments or religious societies. 
But though the fact is greatly to be deplored, it is not to be wondered 
at. The old system which supplied teachers of religion has, in consequence 
of the many vicissitudes through which India has passed, largely died 
out. It has not yet been replaced by modern organisations to train such 
teachers. To remove this great want, to make suitable provision for 
satisfying the religious requirements of the Hindu community, it is pro- 
posed to establish a large school or college at the University to educate 
teachers of the Hindu religion, It is proposed that they should receive 
a sound grounding in liberal education, make a special and thorough study 
of their own sacred books, and a comparative study of the great religious 
systems of the world; in other words, that they should receive at least 
as good an education and training as ministers of their religion as Christian 
Missionaries receive in their own. 


Of course several ‘chairs will have to be created to meet the require- 
ments of the principal denominations of Hindus. How many these should 
be, can only be settled later on by a conference of the representative men 
of the community. But there seems to be no reason to despair that an 
agreement will bé arrived at regarding the theological department of the 
University. Hindus have for ages been noted for their religious toleration. 
Large bodies of Hindus in the Punjab, who adhere to the ancient: faith, 
revere the Sikh Gurus who abolished caste. The closest ties bind together 
Sikh and non-Sikh Hindus, and Jains and Agarwals who follow the ancient 
faith. Followers of the Acharyas of different Sampradayas live and work 
together as good neighbours and friends. So also do the followers of the 
Sanatan Dharma and of the Arya Samaj, and of the Brahmo Samaj. And 
they all co-operate in matters where the common interests of the Hindu 
community as a whole are involved. This toleration and good-feeling 
have not been on the wane ; on the contrary they have been steadily grow- 
ing. There is visible at present a strong desire for greater union and 
solidarity among all the various sections of the community, a growing con- 
sciousness of common ties which bind them together and which make 
them sharers in sorrow and in joy; and it may well be hoped that this 
growing feeling will make it easier than before to adjust differences, and 
to promote brotherly good-feeling and harmonious co-operation even in 
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the matter of providing for the religious needs of the different sections 
of the community. 

The constitution of the Theological Faculty which has been pro- 
posed has called forth some adverse criticism. The objections which 
have been urged, may well be considered, as they must be, when the con- 
ference which has been suggested above meets. But it may safely be 
said that good sense and good brotherly feeling will help to bring about 
a solution which will meet with the assent and approval of the community 
at large. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF STUDENTS 


This is a service which the proposed University will render to the 
Hindu community as a whole. It will render a special service to the youth 
of that community. It will be its special solicitude to instruct every Hindu 
young man, who comes within the sphere of its influence, in the tenets 
of his noble religion. In Burope and America, secular education is, as a 
tule, combined with religious education. In India also the sentiment 
in favour of combining the two kinds of instruction has come down from 
the most ancient times. Notwithstanding this, however, owing to the 
differences in the faiths followed by the British rulers of India and the 
people of this country, the Government felt themselves constrained, when 
inaugurating the otherwise excellent system of public instruction which 
obtains here, to exclude religious instruction from State colleges and schools. 


The wisdom and liberality of sentiment which underlie this decision 
are highly commendable ; but the imperfections and evils arising ‘from a 
dissociation of two parts which go to make up a complete whole, have yet 
long been recognised and regretted both by the Government and the public. 
Many years ago, a former Chancellor of the University of Caloutta said in 
his address at the Convocation “that a system of edycation which makes 
no provision for religious teaching is essentially imperfect and incomplete”. 
The Education Commission which was appointed during the time of Lord 
Ripon and which was presided over by Sir William Hunter, went at great 
Jength into this question. The Commissioners said in their Report :— 
“The evidence we have taken shows that in some Provinces there is a 
deeply-seated and widely spread desire that culture and religion should not 
be divorced, and that this desire is shared by some representatives of native 
thought in every Province. In Government institutions this desire can- 
not be gratified. The declared neutrality of the State forbids its connecting 
the institutions directly maintained by it with any form of faith ; and 
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the other alternative of giving equal facilities in such institutions for the 
inculcation of all forms of faith involves practical difficulties which we 
believe to be insuperable. In Chapter VI we have shown that we are not 
insensible to the high value of the moral discipline and example which 
Government institutions are able to afford; but we have also shown 
that we regard something beyond this as desirable for the formation of 
character and the awakening of thought. To encourage the establishment 
of institutions of widely different types, in which may be inculcated such 
forms of faith as various sections of the community may accept, whether 
side by side with or in succession to Government institutions, is one mode 
in which this difficulty can be practically solved”. 

The Commission recognised that this mode of providing for religious 
education was “not free from objections and even dangers of its own.” That 
danger, in their opinion, was that ‘“‘a denominational college runs some 
tisk of confining its benefits to a particular section of the community, and 
thus of deepening the lines of difference already existing’. But this 
danger is minimised in the case of a University like the one proposed which 
has laid it down as one of its cardinal articles of association that “all 
colleges, schools and institutions of the University, except the theological 
department, shall be open to students of all creeds and classes”, and 
which has provided that while “religious education shall be compulsory 
in the case of all Hindu students of the University’, “attendance at reli- 
gious lectures will not be compulsory in the case of non-Hindus, or of 
students whose parents or guardians may have a conscientious objection 
to their wards attending such lectures”. But even without taking it into 
account that the danger which they apprehended might be minimised by 
a denominational institution being quite liberal in practically opening all 
jts classes to students of every creed and class, the Commission still re- 
commended that encouragement should be given to the establishment 
of denominational institutions, for they considered it to be the only proper 
solution of the question of religious education. And they tightly pointed 
out that “this is a solution of the difficulty suggested by the Despatch 
of 1854, which expresses the hope “that institutions conducted by all 
denominations of Christians, Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, Sikhs, Buddh- 
ists, Jains, or any other religious persuasions, may be affiliated to the Uni- 
versities’’. 

The recommendation of the Commission has received much practical 
support from the public of many important denominations in this country. 
The number of denominational institutions has been steadily growing. In 
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the first place there are the numerous colleges and schools maintained by 
Missionary societies. Then there is the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College 
at Aligarh, and many other Islamic colleges and schools. There is the 
Central Hindu College at Benares, the Hindu College at Delhi, the Kayastha 
Pathashala at Allahabad, the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore, 
the Balwant Rajput High School at Agra, the Hewett Kshatriya High 
School at Benares and several others besides. Mahomedans are now en- 
deavouring to establish a Moslem University at Aligarh, and the Domiciled 
Christians of India are working for a University of their own. The Govern- 
ment have always recognised the useful part which such institutions play 
in the economy of Indian education. In their resolution on education, 
issued in 1904, the Government of India noted the complaint that “the 
extension in India of an education modelled upon European principles, 
and so far as Government institutions are concerned, purely secular in 
character, has stimulated tendencies unfavourable to discipline and has 
encouraged the growth of a spirit of irreverence in the rising generation”. 
“Tf any schools or colleges,” said the Government of India, “produce this 
result, they fail to realise the object with which they are established— 
of promoting the moral no less than the intellectual and physical well- 
being of their students. It is the settled policy of Government to abstain 
from interfering with the religious instruction given in aided schools, 
Many of these maintained by native managers or by missionary bodies in 
various parts of the Empire supply religious and ethical instruction to 
complete the educational training of their scholars”. 


Religious and ethical instruction to complete the educational train- 
ing of their scholars—such are the words of the Government of India. 
An appreciation of the necessity for supplementing secular with religious 
education could not be more clearly expressed. The Government went 
on to say, however, that in Government institutions the instruction must 
continue to be exclusively secular. But the years that have passed since 
this was written, have wrought a great change in favour of the introduction 
of religious education even in Government. institutions. Quoting the 
appeal of the Maharaja of Jaipur, the author of “Indian Unrest” has urged 
that the resolution of the Government of India of 1904, that instruction 
in Government institutions must be secular, “is already out of date and 
certain hours should be set apart on specified conditions for religious in- 
struction in the creed which parents desire for their children”. A writer 
in the “Times” recently (Educ. Suppl. Jan. 3, 1911) complained of “the 
disastrous effect upon the rising generation (in India) of the complete 
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severance of secular education from all religious sanction and from the 
moral influences bound up with religion”....... “The raising up of loyal 
and honourable citizens for ‘the welfare of the State’ cannot, it is urged, 
be achieved by a laissez faire policy in regard to the moral and religious 
side of education,” says another. The question was discussed at the recent 
Educational Conference held in February last at Allahabad. The Hon’- 
ble Mr. de la Fosse, Director of Public Instruction, U.P., gave expression 
to a widespread sentiment when he said there that “the public are of opi- 
nion that moral instruction must go hand in hand with religious instrue- 
tion and that moral principles must be based on religious sanctions”, He 
also rightly pointed out that “religious instruction to. be effective must 
be dogmatic, and this stood in the way of any general adoption of such 
teaching in public schools”. 


There can be no difficulty, however, in adopting such teachjng in 
denominational institutions. And this is one of the strongest arguments 
in favour of a denominational University that it will be able to make up 
an acknowledged deficiency in the present system of education ; that it 
will be able, to use the words of the Government of India, to “supply reli- 
gious and ethical instruction to complete the educational training of their 
scholars”, and thus to lay the surest foundation for the formation of their 
character. 


FORMATION OF CHARACTER 


A highly esteemed English writer has well said that “character is 
human nature in its best form. It is moral order embodied in the indi- 
vidual. Men of character are not only the conscience of society, but in 
every well-governed state they are its best motive power, for it is moral 
qualities in the main which rule the world...The strength, the industry, 
and the civilization of nations—all depend upon individual character, and 
the very foundations of civil security rest upon it. Laws and institutions 
are but its outgrowth. In the just balance of nature, individuals and 
nations, and races will obtain just so much as they deserve, and no more. 
And as effect finds its cause, so surely does quality of character amongst 
a people produce its befitting results”. In another place, the same writer 
has rightly observed, that “although genius always commands admiration, 
character most secures respect. The former is more the product of brain- 
power, the latter of heart-power ; and in the long run it is the heart that 
tules in life”. A Teaching University would but half perform its function 
if it does not seek to develop the heart-power of its scholars with the same 
solicitude with which it would develop their brain-power. Hence it is 
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that the proposed University has placed the formation of character in 
youth as one of its principal objects. It will seek not merely to turn out 
men as engineers, scientists, doctors, merchants, theologians, but also as 
men of high character, probity and honour, whose conduct through life will 
show that they bear the hall-mark of a great University. Such character 
can be most securely built upon the solid foundation of religion. It must 
be gratefully acknowledged that the high moral tone which generally 
pervades classical English literature, and the moral discipline and example 
which Government institutions are able to afford, have been very helpful 
in forming the character of English-educated Indians. But it ought to 
be remembered that where there was no religious instruction at home, 
there was an inherited religious basis upon which these influences operated. 
It may well be doubted, whether in the absence of such a basis, the result 
would have been equally satisfactory. The Education Commission ex- 
pressed the correct view when they said that they were not insensible to 
the high value of the moral discipline and example which Government 
institutions are able to afford, but that something beyond this was desirable 
for the formation of character and the awakening of thought. This some- 
thing can only be the teaching of religion. 


The soundness of this view is forcing itself more and more upon 
many a thoughtful mind. The problem “how to train character, to create 
moral ideals, and to give to them a vital and compelling force in the creation 
of character and the conduct of daily life without basing them on religious 
sanction”, must ever offer great difficulty in solution. The divorce of 
education from religion is no doubt receiving a trial in certain countries 
of the West ; but in this connection it should always be borne in mind that 
the “highly developed code of ethics and an inherited sense of social and 
civic duty” upon which reliance is placed to supply the place of religious 
sanction, are themselves largely, if not entirely the product of the religious 
teachings which have long prevailed in those countries. The fact is, how- 
ever much some people may dispute it, that religion is in truth the basis 
of morality, and it is therefore the real foundation of character. With- 
out the dominating and ennobling influence of religion, character lacks 
its best protection and support, and is more likely to be shaken by diffi- 
culties and to succumb to temptation than it would be, if the roots of its 
strength lay deep in the immutable principles taught by religion. 


And what can be more helpful and effective in the training of the 


character of Hindu youth than the noble teachings of the Hindu religion? 
18 
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That religion enjoins truthfulness, integrity, fortitude; self-help, self- 
respect, self-control; abstinence from injury, forgiveness, compassion ; 
philanthropy, hospitality, unselfish action for public good, reverence for 
age and authority, discipline and devotion to duty, and above all, the 
service of God through the service of man and friendliness to the whole 
creation. In short, all the virtues which elevate human character, 
support human society, and promote peace on earth and good-will among 
men, are inculcated by means of solemn injunctions, touching anecdotes 
and eloquent discourses. Hindu philosophy co-operates with Hindu 
religious literature in the task of leading man into the path of righteous- 
ness, inasmuch as it teaches him that every creature around him is his 
own self in another guise, and that he rises in the scale of being by doing 
good to those with whom he comes in contact and degrades himself by 
injuring his fellow-creatures. A belief in the two great laws of transmigra- 
tion and karma thus acts as an aid and incentive to virtue. 


ORGANISATION COMMITTEE 


Such in broad outline is the scheme of the proposed Hindu Univer- 
sity. It represents the ideal which the promoters of the scheme desire 
and hope to work up to. The ideal is not an unattainable one, nor 
one higher than what is demanded by the-condition and capabilities of 
the people. But the realisation of such an ideal must of course be a 
work of time. 


The scheme outlined above can only serve to indicate the general 
aim. Definite proposals as to how a beginning should be made, which 
part or parts of the scheme it would be possible and desirable to take up 
first and which afterwards, and what practical shape should be given to 
them, can only be formulated by experts advising with an approximate 
idea of the funds which are likely to be available for expenditure and any 
general indication of the wishes of the donors. It is proposed that as soon 
as sufficient funds have been collected to ensure a beginning being made, 
an educational Organisation Committee should be appointed to formulate 
such proposals. The same Committee may be asked to make detailed 
proposals regarding the scope and character of the courses in the branch 
or branches that they may recommend to be taken up, regarding also the 
staff and salaries, the equipment and appliances, the libraries and labo- 
ratories, the probable amount of accommodation and the buildings, etc., 
which will be required to give effect to their proposals. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The success of a large scheme like this depends upon the approval 
and support of (1) the Government, (2) the Ruling Princes, and (3) the 
Hindu public. The scheme is bound to succeed if it does not fail to enlist, 
sympathy and support from these directions. To establish these essential 
conditions of success nothing is more important than that the governing 
body of the University should be of sufficient weight to command respect ; 
that its constitution should be so carefully considered and laid down as 
to secure the confidence of the Government on the one hand and of the 
Hindu Princes and public on the other. To ensure this, it is proposed that 
as soon as a fairly large sum has been subscribed, a Committee should be 
appointed to prepare and recommend a scheme dealing with the constitu- 
tion and functions of the Senate, which shall be the supreme governing 
body of the University, and of the Syndicate, which shall be the executive 
of the University. It is also proposed that apart from these there should 
be an Academic Council of the University, which should have well-defined 
functions—partly advisory and partly executive, in regard to matters 
relating to education, such as has been recommended in the case of the 
University of London by the Royal Commission on University Education 
in London. The scheme must, of course, be submitted to Government 
for their approval before it can be finally settled. 


THE ROYAL CHARTER 

Every individual and body of individual are free to establish and 
maintain an institution of University rank, if he or they can find the funds 
necessary for the purpose. But it is only when an institution receives the 
seal of Royal approval and authority to confer degrees, that it attains the 
full status and dignity of a University, and enters upon a career of unlimited 
usefulness. 

Two conditions are necessary for obtaining a Royal Charter. The 
first is that sufficient funds should be actually collected to permit of the 
establishment and maintenance of an institution of University rank. The 
second is that the governing body of the University should be of sufficient 
weight to command public respect and to inspire confidence in the minds 
of the Government. It rests entirely with the Hindu Princes and public 
to establish these two necessary preliminary conditions. If they do so, 
the grant of a Royal Charter may be looked for with confidence as 
certain. 
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“It is one of our most sacred duties”, said the Government in the 
Despatch of 1854, “to be the means, as far as in us lies, of conferring upon 
the natives of India those vast moral and material blessings which flow 
from the diffusion of general knowledge, and which India may, under Pro- 
vidence, derive from her connexion with England”. In the pursuit of 
this noble policy, the Government have established and maintain with 
public funds, the large number of State schools, colleges and the five Uni- 
versities which exist at present in this country, and which have been the 
source of so much enlightenment to the people. The State expenditure 
on education has been happily increasing, and it may confidently be hoped 
that it will increase to a larger extent in the near future. But in view 
of the immensity of the task which lies before the Government of spread- 
ing all kinds of education among the people, and the practical impossi- 
bility, under existing circumstances, of achieving that end by direct 
appropriations from the public revenue alone, it is absolutely necessary 
that private liberality should be encouraged to the utmost to supplement 
any funds, however large, which the State may be able to set apart for the 
furtherance of education. This necessity has been recognised from the 
time that efforts to educate the people were commenced by the British 
Government. Indeed, the introduction of the grant-in-aid system, as 
observed by the Education Commission, “was necessitated by a conviction 
of the impossibility of Government alone doing all that must be done in 
order to provide adequate means for the education of the natives of India. 
And it was expected that the plan of thus drawing support from local 
sources in addition to contributions from the State, would result in a far 
more rapid progress of education than would follow a mere increase of 
expenditure by the Government”. In the Resolution of the Government 
of India of 1904, on Indian Educational Policy, it is stated: “From the 
earliest: days of British rule in India, private enterprize has played a great 
part in the promotion of both English and vernacular education, and every 
agency that could be induced to help in the work of imparting sound instruc 
tion has always been welcomed by the State”. (The italics are ours). In- 
stances abound all over the country to show that the Government has 
encouraged and welcomed private effort in aid of education. 


So far as this particular movement for a Hindu University is con- 
cerned, it must be gratefully acknowledged that it has received much kind 
sympathy and encouragement from high officials of Government from 
the beginning. As one instance of it, reference may be made to the letter 
of the Hon’ble Sir James LaTouche, the late Lieutenant-Governor of the 
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U. P., and now a member of the India Council, quoted at the commence- 
ment of this note, wherein he said :—“If the cultured classes throughout 
India are willing to establish a Hindu University with its colleges clustered 
round it, they have my best wishes for its success”. Several high officials 
of Government who have been approached in connection with the Uni- 
versity during the last few months, have shown similar sympathy, and 
offered the most helpful advice and encouragement. The attitude of 
Europeans generally, both official and non-official, towards this move- 
ment, was very well expressed by the Pioneer in the article from which 
we have quoted before. After referring to the claim of educated Indians 
for a larger share of self-government, the Pioneer said :— 

“Education is certainly not the least of the great subjects with which the Govern- 
ments have to deal; and if the Hindu members of the National Congress establish a noble 
University with branch colleges in many parts of India, and govern it so wisely that it be- 
comes a model for other seats of learning, they will do more than can be accomplished by 
many speeches to prove that they possess a considerable share of the creative and adminis- 
trative qualities to which claims have been made. They may be quite sure of the kindly 
interest and sympathy of the British Raj in all their efforts. Englishmen do not cling to 
office through greed of it, but from a sense of duty to the millions who are placed under 
their care. They desire nothing so much as to see the cultured native population taking 
an active part in elevating the mass of the people and fitting themselves for a full share in 
all the cares of the State. If it were otherwise, no anxiety would be displayed to popularise 
education by bringing it within the reach of every class, and no time would be spent by 
Englishmen in fostering the interest of native colleges where thousands of men are trained 
to be rivals in free competition for attractive public appointments. ‘There is work enough 
in India for the good men that Great Britain can spare, and for as much capacity as can 
be developed within the country itself. The people need much guiding to higher ideals 
of comfort, and in the development of the resources which are latent in the soil and the 
mineral treasures which lie below its surface. In these tasks men who possess the wisdom 
of the East and the science of the West, must join hands in a spirit of sincere fellowship”. 

Noble words these. It is in this spirit that the work of the proposed 
Hindu University is being carried on, and the promoters therefore feel 
fully assured that they will carry “the kindly sympathy and interest of 
the British Raj in all their efforts,” and that the Royal sanction and 
authority to establish the University will be granted, though whether it 
will take the form of a Charter or a Statute rests entirely with the Govern- 
ment. 


THE OPPORTUNITY GOLDEN 


The present year is particularly auspicious for the success of such 
efforts. The Government of India have shown that they earnestly desire 
that education should be pushed forward more vigorously and systema- 
tically in the future than it has been in the past, by creating a special 
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Department of Education, and by the allotment of a special grant of over 
90 lakhs for the purposes of edvcation in the budget of this year, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Butler, who has been appointed the first Member for Educa- 
tion, is a known friend of Education. Our new Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, 
is keenly alive to the importance of Hducation. Speaking of it in reply 
to the address of the Lahore Municipality, His Excellency was pleased 
to say: “Of its importance there is no room for any doubt, and my Govern- 
ment will do all they can to foster its development and ensure its growth 
along healthy lines”. In the course of the same speech, His Bxcellency 
was further pleased to say: “The past has had its triumph ; the present 
may have its successes ; but it is on the horizon of the future that our 
watchful eyes should be fixed, and it is for that reason that the future 
needs of the students and youth of this country will always receive from 
me sympathetic consideration and attention”. And in replying to the 
address of the Punjab Muslim League, after expressing satisfaction with 
the progress of education made in the Punjab, His Exellency was pleased 
to declare himself in favour of universal education. Said His Excellency : 
“But the goal is still far distant when every boy and girl, and every young 
man and maiden, shall have an education in what is best calculated to 
qualify them for their own part in life and for the good of the community 
as a whole, That is an ideal we must all put before us”. This being his 
Lordship’s view, it is but natural to find that Lord Hardinge is prepared 
to recognise and approve all earnest effort to promote education, even 
though it may, wholly or thainly, aim to benefit only one denomination 
of His Majesty’s subjects. This was made clear by the statesmanlike ap- 
preciation which His Excellency expressed of the “corporate action” of 
the Muslims of the Punjab “ in founding the Islamia College and its linked 
schools,” and of their “spirited response to the appeal for a Muslim Uni- 
versity recently carried through the length and breadth of India under 
the brilliant leadership of His Highness the Aga Khan”. One may assume, 
therefore, without presumption, that every well-considered and well- 
supported scheme of education will receive the sympathetic consideration 
and support of His Excellency Lord Hardinge. 


The last but not the least important circumstance which makes 
the present the most golden opportunity for an effort to realise the long- 
cherished idea of a Hindu University is that it is the year of the Corona- 
tion of our most gracious King-Emperor George V, and that His Majesty 
will be pleased to visit our country in December next. Of the sympathy 
of His Majesty with the people of this country, it is unnecessary to speak. 
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In the Proclamation which our late King-Emperor addressed to the Princes 
and People of India in November, 1908, His Majesty was pleased to say :— 
“My dear Son, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess of Wales, returned 
from their sojourn among you with warm attachment to your land, and 
true and earnest interest in its well-being and content. These sincere 
feelings of active sympathy and hope for India on the part of my Royal 
House and Line, only represent, and they do most truly represent, the 
deep and united will and purpose of the people of this Kingdom”. In 
the memorable speech which our present King-Emperor delivered at Guild- 
hall on his return from India, he was graciously pleased to plead for more 
sympathy in the administration with the people of this ancient land. And 
now that it has pleased God to call His Majesty to the august throne of 
England and to be anointed Emperor of India, His Majesty has been most 
graciously pleased, out of the loving sympathy which he bears towards 
his loyal subjects here to decide to come out to India, with his royal 
spouse, Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, to holda Coronation Durbar in 
the midst-of his Indian people, than whom he has no more devoted subjects 
in any part of his vast Empire. 

The hearts of Indians have been deeply touched by this gracious 
act of His Majesty. They are looking forward with the most pleasing 
anticipation to the time when it will be their privilege to offer a loyal and 
heartfelt welcome to their Majesties. There is a widespread desire among 
the Hindu community, as there is in the Mahomedan community also, 
to commemorate the Coronation and the gracious visit of the King-Em- 
peror in a manner worthy of the great and unique event. And opinion 
seems to be unanimous that no nobler memorial can be thought of for the 
purpose than the establishment of a great University, one of the greatest 
needs, if not the greatest need, of the community, which shall live and 
grow as an institution of enduring beneficence and of ever-increasing useful- 
ness as a centre of intellectual elevation and a source of moral inspiration, 
and which shall nobly endeavour to supplement, however humbly it may 
be, the efforts of the Government to spread knowledge and enlightenment 
among, and to stimulate the progress and prosperity of, vast numbers of 
His Majesty's subjects in India. Long after the recollection of the bright 
pageants and processions which must naturally mark the celebration of 
the Royal visit, will have faded away from the minds of men, the Uni- 
versity will remind generations of Indians yet unborn of that gracious 
visit which stimulated and helped the foundation of a noble national insti- 
tution. 
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FUNDS FOR THE UNIVERSITY 


Nothing is more urgently and immediately necessary for realising 
the idea of such an institution than funds. A scheme of the magnitude 
indicated above will necessarily require a large amount to carry it out. 
When the scheme was first published in 1905, it was believed that a sum 
of one crore would be sufficient for the purpose. The Prospectus stated ; 
“It is proposed to raise one hundred lakhs of rupees to meet the initial 
expenses and to create an endowment, the interest of which will be 
sufficient to maintain the institution”. The discussions that have taken 
place since have made it still more clear that a hundred lakhs is the mini- 
mum amount needed to build up a fairly good Residential and Teaching 
University such as has been outlined above. It is extremely desirable 
that of this sum at least half, ¢.e., fifty lakhs, should be raised before the 
foundation of the University is laid, as there is a general desire in the com- 
munity that it should be laid in December next, in the happy and auspi- 
cious days when His Majesty the King-Emperor will be in our midst. 
And in order that effective steps should be taken to realise this desire and 
to obtain a Charter for the University, it is essential that at least 25 lakhs 
should be collected as early as may be practicable. 


Will this be done? There is hope that it will be. The present 
condition and the future prospects of the Hindu community have for some- 
time past been the subject of serious reflection by thoughtful Hindus. 
Thousands of them are grieved to think that the great bulk of the community 
who have inherited a noble religion and an advanced civilisation, are yet 
steeped in ignorance and therefore pressed down by many social and econo- 
mical evils and disadvantages. They are grieved to find that Hindus fall 
victims to plague and malaria much more easily than the people of other 
communities, and that every decennial census discloses diminishing vitality, 
decreasing longevity and declining power of continuing the race. They 
acknowledge with gratitude all that the Government has been doing to 
promote the well-being of the people as a whole. They expect that it 
will do more in the future. But there is a feeling growing among them 
that they owe a special duty to their community, and to the State as well, 
to make an organised endeavour to supplement the efforts of Government 
to educate and elevate the people. In some matters, as, for instance, 
in providing for the training of the teachers of religion and for the instruc- 
tion of Hindu youth in the principles of Hindu religion, it is they—the 
Hindus—and they alone who can serve their community. But they can 
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also do a great deal more than they have hitherto done—though this by 
itself is not inconsiderable—to help forward the spread of general scientific 
and technical education among their own community in particular and 
among their countrymen in general. 


A conviction is growing and spreading that the educational needs 
of India will not be fully met unless both the State and the public will 
largely increase their contributions to the cause of education. It has been 
stated before that there are 134 Universities in America. It remains to 
be pointed out that many of these owe their existence to the generosity 
of private individuals, Sir Norman Lockyer has stated that in a period 
of thirty years, é.e., between the years 1871-1901, the contributions made 
by private effort for higher education in the United States amounted to 
£40,000,000 or 60 crores of rupees, giving an average of two crores per year. 
In the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the number of Uni- 
versities has risen from 9 to 21 in the last sixty years. Many of these have 
been founded by private liberality. The total amount of endowments 
made in England from private sources between 1871-1901 was estimated 
to be about £5,000,000. The history of education in other countries also 
shows how much private effort can do to promote higher education. Be- 
sides contributing enormous sums towards the establishment and main- 
tenance of educational institutions for the benefit of their own people, 
the Christian communities of Europe and America have been spending 
vast sums in promoting education, and the teaching of their own religion, 
in India and other countries of Asia. Sir F. D. Lugard and a number 
of other large-minded Englishmen are contributing much of their money, 
time and energy to build up a great University in China for the educa- 
tion of the Chinese ; and large sums have been subscribed in England for 
the establishment of a University for the domiciled Europeans in India. 
Our Mahomedan fellow-subjects also have waked up, and have, it is said, 
raised nearly 25 lakhs to lay the foundation of a Muslim’ Universi 
Aligarh. Shall Hindus alone remain asleep? Is not their sense of duty 
to their own community strong enough to rouse them to action? Will 
that sense not be stirred and strengthened by the examples of the various 
communities alluded to above ? 





Hindus should not really stand in need of any such extraneous sti- 
mulus, The acquisition of knowledge and the cultivation of the intellect— 
which is to judge between right and wrong—are inculeated among the 
ten commandments of the ancient law-giver Manu, which are always 


to be followed by all classes and conditions of men. The hoary shastras 
19 
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proclaim that no form of charity is more meritorious than the gift of know- 
ledge,—not a knowledge of the Vedas only, but all kinds of knowledge 
beneficial to mankind, It is as the result of these noble teachings that 
numerous pathshalas and gurukulas have been endowed and are main- 
tained up to this day in different parts of the country, and stipends are 
given to students to enable them to pursue their studies. Nor have the 
contributions of Hindus towards the promotion on education on European 
lines been insignificant. Where the benefactions have been many, it will 
be invidious to name a few. But by way of illustration may be mentioned 
the Pacheapa College and High schools at Madras, the Fergusson College 
at Poona, the Gokuldas Tejpal charities’ institutions in Bombay, the 
Ranchorlal Chotalal Technical Institute at Ahmedabad, the Dayaram 
Jethumal College in Sindh, the Premchand Roychand Scholarship Endow- 
ment, the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College and the Sardar Dayal Singh 
Majethia College at Lahore, the Khalsa College at Amritsar, the Nanak 
Chand Trust at Meerut, the Hindu College at Delhi, the Kayastha Path- 
shala at Allahabad, the Central Hindu College at Benares, the Behar 
National College at Bankipur, the Tejnarain Jubilee College at Bhagalpore, 
the Bhumihar College at Muzaffarpore, the Metropolitan Institution, the 
Ripon College and the City College, the National College of the Bengal 
National Council of Education, and the National Medical College at Cal- 
cutta, the Brajmohan Institution at Barisal, the Krishnanath College 
maintained by the Maharaja of Cossimbazar, the Balwant Rajput High 
School at Agra, and the Hewett Kshattriya High School at Benares, The 
endowments for the last two only made within the last four years, amounted 
to nearly 25 lakhs, and were made by two generous donors, the late Raja 
Balwant Singh, O.1.E., of Awa and Raja Udaya Pratap Singh, C.S.L, of 
Bhinga. 

But it is said that Hindus are disunited and disorganised, that they 
may establish schools and manage colleges. but there is not sufficient soli- 
darity, capacity and public spirit among them to enable them to combine 
to build up a University of their own ; to raise even the sum of 25 lakhs, 
which, it is believed in many quarters, will suffice to lay the foundation 
of such a University. 


Let Hindus make their answer. They are the descendants of a 
people who established and maintained the largest Universities on the 
soil of this ancient land, ages before the idea of a University dawned upon 
the minds of men in Europe, and so far as history records, in any other 
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part of the world. Ten thousand students were taught and lodged and 
supplied with food and clothing without any charge at these Universities. 
The head of the institituion—the Governor or the Dean—was called a 


Kulapatih : 
aati wr aed Atsaarafeatrong | 
aerrafe fasfrcet genfa: ey: 

“That Brahman sage is called a Kulapatih who teaches ten thousand 
students, supplying them with lodging and food, etc”. Such a one was 
the venerable Vashishtha, the preceptor of Dalip, the grandfather of the 
mighty Ramachandra. Such a one was Shaunaka. It would seem that 
a University of the kind described above existed throughout the haleyon 
days of Hindu power. Even in modern history we have evidence of one 
at Taxila in the Rawalpindi district. There was another at Naland, about 
seven miles north of Rajgir. It can easily be traced by square patches 
of cultivation amongst a mass of brick ruins, sixteen hundred feet by four 
hundred feet. Naland was a Buddhist University. But it was of the 
ancient national Hindu type and standard. “Ten thousand monks and 
novices were lodged within its walls. Towers, domes, and pavilions stood 
amidst a paradise of trees, gardens and fountains. There were six large 
ranges of buildings, four stories high. There were a hundred lecture rooms 
All the inmates were lodged, boarded, taught and supplied with vestments 
without charge. All religious books were studied. All the sciences, 
specially medicine and arithmetic, were learnt by the monks”. 


This was in the seventh century after Christ. Thirteen hundred 
years have rolled by since. After ten centuries of chequered history, the 
destinies of India have been entrusted to the care and guidance of a great 
Power, which has established the most essential conditions of progress— 
viz., internal peace and good government—throughout the length and 
breadth of this vast country. It has done a great deal more. It has laboured 
in various ways to promote the moral and material progress of the people. 
It has introduced a system of public instruction—extensive and expansive— 
to which India largely owes all the new life which is pulsating through the 
veins of its educated sons and daughters. The British Government has 
not only given liberty to the people to establish their own educational 
institutions, but also generally encourages and helps them to do so, Many 
of the facilities for education which exist to-day, were not dreamt of in 
the 7th century. Placed under conditions so favourable, and with the 
examples of other communities and countries to guide and stimulate them, 
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will not the 240 millions of Hindus unite to raise sufficient funds to esta- 
blish and maintain one such University in the 20th century as their fore- 
fathers maintained in the 7th ?—a University which should preserve the 
noblest traditions of the past, and breaking away from them, where 
necessary, adapt itself to the requirements of the present—and of the 
future?—which should combine, in short, the best of the Hast with the best 
of the West? Hindu charity is neither dead nor dying. If only a portion 





of its stream is properly diverted, it would easily create and richly feed the 





cred city of Benares. ‘Truly 





proposed new fountain of light and life in the sa 


did the Pioncer observe “that there is wealth enough among the Hindus 





to found a dozen Universities if the passion for education is strony enough, 
and if the monied classes have confidence in the ability of the promoters 
to administer so large a trust”, The passion for education has been grow- 


ing stronger and stronger during the last five years. The special circum 





stances of the year,—the approaching visit of their Majesties, and the efforts 





of our Mahomedan and domiciled Christian fellow-subjects to esta 





a University each of their own, have given ‘it an added keenness. 
articles and correspondence which have appeared in the Hindu Press, 
both Eng! 
to doubt that there is a strong and widespread desire among Hindus 
througout the country, that a Hindu University should be established this 
year at Bena 





ish and vernacular, during the last four months, leave no room 





To reulise this desive, nothing is more necessary than that all the 





co-operation which any Hindu can give should be forthcoming. Provincial 
and District 
been formed, without any more delay to enlighten the country about the 





Yommittees should be formed, where they have not already 


project and to collect the money. A deputation of influential persons 
devoted to the scheme will shortly moye about in the country. But such 
a deputation cannot be expected to spend more than a day or two at each 
Lot 


1 on the mind of every Hindu that in the organisation 


important place. The ground must be prepared by local worker 








it be firmly impres: 
of the Hindu University lies the best hope for the social advancement 
and the national uplifting of the Hindu community. Let every soul among 
them feel that not only the progress and prosperity but also the character 





and honour of the Hindus are involved in the success of this great educa- 





tional undertaking. And it may safely be predicted that every man and 
woman among them will contribute whatever of time, energy and resour- 
ces he or she can, to build up the proposed Tomple of Learning on the 
banks of mother Ganga in the holy Kashi of: Vishveshwara. 
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Let no man falter: no great deed is done 

By falterers who ask for certainty. 

No good is certain, but the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to seck the good : 

“Tis that compels the elements, and wrings 
A human musie from the indifferent air. 


Let Vedavyasa give us a motto to guide and cheer us: 
vara anat Aacet yf ai | 
afaerdtaia wa: Heat aatHeTa: 1 
“Awake, arise, and engage yourselves unceasingly and dauntlessly 
in works leading to prosperity, with the firm faith that success shall crown 
your efforts”. And let the teachings of Sri Krishna sustain us in our endea- 
vour for the good of the Hindus in particular and of Indians in general,— 
for the glory of God and of the motherland. 
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DRAFT SCHEME OF THE PROPOSED 
HINDU UNIVERSITY, BENARES. 


Name 


1. The Society shall be called the Hindu Vishvaviddyalaya, Kashi,- 
anglice the Hindu University of Benares. 


Ossects 
2. The objects of the Society are— 


(a) To establish a Residential Teaching University at, Benares— 
(i) To promote the study of the Hindu Shastras and of 
Sanskrit literature generally, as a means of preserving 
and popularising for the benefit of the Hindus in parti- 
cular and of the world at large in general, the best thought 
and culture of the Hindus, and all that was good and 

great in the ancient civilization of India ; 

(ii) To promote learning and research generally in arts and 
science in all branches ; 

(iii) to advance and diffuse such scientific, technical and pro- 
fessional knowledge combined with the necessary practical 
training, as is best calculated to help in promoting indi- 
genous industries and in developing the material resources 
of the country ; and 

(iv) To promote the building up of character in youth by 
making religion and ethics an integral part of education. 

(b) to prepare and to encourage the preparation of suitable trea- 
tises and text-books in the principal vernaculars of India, 
in arts, science and technical and professional subjects ; 


(c) to print and publish such journals, periodicals, books or leaf- 
lets as the Society may think desirable for the promotion 
of its objects ; 


(d. 


to establish and maintain, and affiliate, admit, recognise or 
otherwise utilise colleges, schools, pathshalas, chatuspathis, 
hospitals, workshops, laboratories, libraries, museums, art 
galleries, botanical gardens, and other educational and re- 
search institutions conducive to the objects of the Society ; 


(e 


to institute and maintain professorships, lectureships, scholar- 
ships, and fellowships for the encouragements of ‘earning 
and research ; 
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(f) to establish, maintain and construct suitable brahmacharya 
ashrams, hostels and other residences for students prosecuting 
their studies in institutions connected with the University ; 

(g) to establish and maintain quarters for professors and fellows 
residing on the premises of the University ; 

(h) to provide for the examination of students prosecuting their 

studies in institutions connected with or affiliated to the Uni- 

versity, to grant degrees and to award certificates to successful 
students ; also to award prizes, stipends and scholarships, to 
enable them to prosecute further studies ; 

to purchase, take on lease or in exchange, hire, or otherwise 

acquire and hold property, movable or immovable, and any 

rights or privileges which may be deemed necessary or con- 
venient for the purposes of the Society, and to account or other- 
wise deal with, all or any part of the property of the Society ; 

(j) to construct, maintain and alter any house, building, or works 
necessary or convenient for the purposes of the Society ; 


( 


(k) to accept any gift or property, whether subjects to any special 
trust or not, for any one or more of the objects of the Society ; 
(1) to take such steps by personal or written appeals, public meet- 
ing or otherwise, as may, from time to time, be deemed expe- 
dient for the purpose of procuring contributions to the funds 
of the Society in the shape of donations, annual subscrip- 
tions or otherwise ; 
to invest the money of the Society not immediately required 
in such securities and in such manner as may, from time to 
time, be determined ; 
(n) to accept and administer any trusts which may be directly 
conducive to any of the objects of the Society, either gratui- 
tously or otherwise ; 
to provide a superannuation fund for the professor, lecturers, 
officers and servants of the Society, or othersiwe assist them, 
their widows and minor children when otherwise unprovided ; 


SS 


ss 


(p) to help students who receive education in institutions under 
the control of the society in finding suitable occupation or 
employment ; 

(q) to do all and such other acts as are incidental to the attain- 
ment of the above-mentioned objects or any of them, 
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3. Instruction will be imparted through the medium of English ; 
but, as the vernaculars are developed, it will be in the power of the Trus- 
tees to allow any one or more of them to be used as the medium of instruc- 
tion in subjects and courses in which they consider it practicable and 
useful to do so. English shall be taught as a second language. 


4. The names, addresses and occupations of the First Trustees of 
the Society are :— 

H. H. the Maharaja of Darbhanga, K.C.LE. 

The Hon. the Maharaja of Cossimbazar. 

The Hon. Mr. N. Subbarao, Madras. 

Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao., C.LE., Bangalore. 

The Hon. Sir Vithaldas Damodar Thakersey, Bombay. 

The Hon. Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas, Karachi. 

The Hon. Mr. R. N. Mudholkar, Rao Bahadur, Amraoti. 

Raj Bahadur Lala Lalchand, Lahore. 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur Harichand, Mooltan. 

Rai Ramsaran Das Bahadur, Lahore. 

Raja Madho Lal, C.S.L:, Benares. 

Babu Motichand, Benares. 

Babu Govind Das, Benares. 

The Hon. Raja Rampal Singh, C.1E., Rai Bareli. 

The Hon. Babu Ganga Prasad Verma, Lucknow. 

Thakur Surajbaksha Singh, Sitapur. 

The Hon. B. Sukhbir Singh, Muzaffarnagar. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Adityaram Bhattacharya, Allahabad. 

Dr. Satish Chandra Banerji, Allahabad. 

Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, Allahabad. 

The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Allahabad. 


5. The income and property of the Society, whencesoever derived, 
shall be applied solely towards the promotion of the Society as set forth 
in this Memorandum of Association, and no portion thereof shall be paid 
or transferred directly or indirectly by way of dividend, bonus, remunera- 
tion or otherwise, howsoever by way of profit to any of the members of 
the Society in respect of any services performed by them as members 
of the Society ; provided that nothing herein contained shall prevent the 
payment in good faith of remuneration to any officer or servant of the 
Society, who may also be a member thereof, in return for any work done or 
services actually rendered to the Society. 
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6. As, and so far as, funds will permit, the University will comprise 
all or any one or more of the following Colleges :— 
(1) A Sanskrit College—with a Theological department ; 
(2) A College of Literature, in which all or any one or more of 
the following subjects will be taught :— 


(i) Languages (vi) History 
(ii) Comparative Philology (vii) Political Economy 
(iii) Philosophy (viii) Political Science 
(iv) Logie (ix) Sociology 
(v) Psychology (x) Pedagogies 


(3) A College of Science and Technology which should consist 
of the following four departments :— 

(a) The Department of Science in which instruction will 
be imparted in all or any one or more of the following 
subjects :— 

Physics, theoretical and practical 
Mathematics 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Geology 

Mineralogy 

Biology 

(0) The Department of Engineering, in which instruction 
will be imparted in all or any one or more of the following 
subjects :— 

(i) Civil Engineering 
(ii) Municipal and Sanitary Engineering 
(iii) Mechanical Engineering 
(iv) Electrical Engineering 
(v) Architecture 
(vi) Mining and Metallurgy 

(c) The Department of Chemistry, theoretical and applied. 

(d) The department of Technology where instruction will 
be imparted in scientific subjects combined with such 
practical training as is indispensable for persons who 
intend to pursue an industrial career either as artisans, 
industrial apprentices, industrial teachers or captains of 
industry. Instruction will be imparted in Technical and 
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Industrial Chemistry,\ Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and 
Finishing of Textiles, Manufacture of Paper, Manufacture 
of Textiles, Ceramics, Woollen Yarn manufacture, Worsted 
Yarn manufacture, Designing and Textile Engineering 
(mechanical and electric). 
(4) A College of Agriculture, in which instruction will be imparted 
in all or any one or more of the following subjects :— 
(i) Science and Practice of Agriculture 
(ii) Agricultural Chemistry 
(iii) Horticulture and forestry 
(iv) Economic science as applied to Agriculture 
(v) Agriculture and Rural Economy 
(vi) Agriculture in foreign Countries 
(vii) Law of landlord and tenant in relation to agriculture 
(viii) Veterinary medicine 
(ix) Dairy, Husbandry 
(x) Agricultural Botany including the life-history of plants 
and plant diseases 
(xi) Land Surveying 
(xii) Agricultural Engineering, imparting a general knowledge 
of Engineering as directly applied to agricultural work. 


(5) A College of Commerce and Administration, in which all or 
any one or more of the following subjects will be taught :— 
(i) Political 
(ii) The Organization of Commerce and Industry 
(iii) Modern History 
(iv) Commercial Law 
(v) Banking and Finance 
(vi) Co-operation, Co-operative Credit Societies and Banks 
(vii) Transportation 
(viii) Manufacturing Industries 
(ix) Agricultural Industries 
(x) Administration of Firms 
(xi) Administration of Estates 
(xii) Household administration (sanitation, chemistry of food, 
home ceremonies, the family, &c.), 
(6) An Ayurvedic College, or a College of Medicine, where instruc- 


tion will be imparted in Anatomy: ,Physiology, Surgery and 
Therapeutics, and where a knowledge of what is best in foreign 
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systems of medicine will be added to a knowledge of the Hindu 
system. Laboratories will be attached to the College for 
prosecuting investigations in important branches of medicine 
and pharmacy. A museum, a botanical garden, a hospital 
and a veterinary department will also be attached to the 
College. 
(7) A College of Music and the Fine Arts consisting of— 

(i) A School of Music 

(ii) A School of Elocution, 

(iii) A School of Art, Photography and Painting, Sculpture, 

bronze and metal work, lacquer works. 


7. The Theological department of the Sanskrit College shall be 
under the control of the Faculty of Theology which shall be elected, under 
rules to be framed by the Board of Trustees, by such Members of the Society 
as accept the principles of the Hindu religion as inculcated by the Shastras. 


8, The Faculty of Theology shall prescribe the rules for the ad- 
mission of students into the Theological department, the curricula of 
studies, the rules for the examination of students, and the qualifications 
of candidates for degrees corresponding to the degrees of Bachelors and 
Doctors of Religion, 


9. All colleges and departments of the University, other than the 
Theological Department, shall be governed by the Senate of the University 
which will be organised according to rules and bye-laws to be framed there- 
after by the Board of Trustees. 


10. All colleges, schools and institutions of the University, except 
the Theological department, shall be open to students of all creeds and 
classes. 


11. Religious education shall be compulsory in the case of all Hindu 
students of the University ; provided that such religious education shall 
relate to the principles held in common by the principal denomination of 
Hindus: provided also that attendance at religious lectures will not be 
compulsory in the case of non-Hindus, or of students ~-hose parents or 
guardians may have a concientious objection to their wards attending 
such lectures. 


12. Funds specially subscribed for any particular branch of the work 
of the University shall be devoted to that branch only. Out of the general 
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funds subscribed for the University one-half shall be devoted to the pro- 
motion of Scientific, Technical and Industrial education, and other half 
to other branches in such proportion as the Board of Trustees may decide 
to be proper. 

13, The accounts of the University shall be audited every year by 
duly qualified accountants, and published. 


CHAPTER VII 


PRINCE OF BEGGARS 
sat gesfaegifa wait: 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya now came to the decision that no 
further time should be lost in starting the work of collection of funds for 
the proposed University. And he issued to the public on the 15th July, 
1911, the following appeal for a crore of rupees :— 

THE HINDU UNIVERSITY 
“Oh, let me live in pulses stirred to generosity, for so to live is heaven”. 
A CRORE OF RUPEES 
is the minimum amount required to establish and maintain a fairly good 
residential and teaching 
HINDU UNIViRSITY 


at Benares. Of this sum 


50 LAKHS 
should be raised before His Most Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor 
visits India in December next. Of this 
25 LAKHS 
should be collected as early as may be, before the 30th September, 1911. 
Relying on the grace and guidance of the Source of all good, and 
on the spirit of self-sacrifice and charity of my Hindu brothers and sisters, 
and in the name of all that Hindus hold sacred and dear— 
1 ask for the present for the following subscriptions :— 
20 donations of Rs. 1 lakh each or more ; 
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50 a » 20,000 ” ” 
100 ” » 10,000 ” ” 
200 = 5 5,000 * ” 
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Besides these I shall ask for 15 special donations. 


But of course all donations, however large or small, will be thank- 
fully received, and a record’ of them will be preserved in the Registers of 
the First Subscribers to the Hindu University Fund. 


I trust that every Hindu who can contribute any one of the sums 
noted above will remit such sum direct to the Agent, Bank of Bengal, 
Benares, to be credited to the Hindu University Fund. It is requested 
that an intimation of every remittance so made should at the same time 
be sent to me, 


‘A large sum has to be raised within a very short time. Donors are, 
therefore, requested to be good enough to remit their subscriptions as 
early as they can. 

Allahabad i 


July 15th, 1911. MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA. 


Pandit Malaviya had already indicated in his letter dated the 15th 
July, 1911, the desirability of forming a society to be called the Hindu 
University Society to organise the collection of funds and to help in other 
ways to bring about the establishment of the University. He approached 
Rai Bahadur the Hon. Pandit Sundar Lal to accept the Secretaryship 
of the proposed Society. Pandit Sundar Lal was the recognised leader of 
the Allahabad bar at that time. Commanding the confidence of the 
people and the Government alike, he had the proud privilege of acting 
as the means of smoothening the wheels of the Government as well as 
of acquiring for the people, advantages which should sometimes have 
been denied but for his influence. Pandit Sundar Lal filled a large 
space in the public eye and the public life of the province. He had 
taken a very prominent part in raising funds for the MacDonnell 
University Hindu Boarding House of which he was the Secretary. In 
the year 1906 he was appointed the Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University during a critical and important period which followed the pass- 
ing of the University Act of 1904. He held that post for a period of two 
years. He was also a supporter of the Congress and was the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the Allahabad Session of the Congress held 
in 1910. Malaviyaji’s choice therefore fell upon him. But while assur- 
ing Malaviyaji of all the help required by him, Pandit Sundar Lal did 
not agree to associate himself officially in the movement unless the attitude 
of the Government in this respect was clearly known. All the persuasion 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to make Pandit Sundar Lal accept the 
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secretaryship went in vain. Having failed in this attempt, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya decided to shoulder the burden himself and started on his 
sacred mission. Influential deputations for collection of funds for the 
proposed University were organised. Under the leadership of the Hon’- 
ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the following gentlemen joined the 
deputation and travelled from place to place ; 
(1) Raja Rampal Singh, of Kurri Sidhauli, 
(2) Pandit Din Dayal Sharma, 
(3) Babu Ganga Prasad Varma, 
(4) Babu Iswar Saran, 
(5) Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra, 
(6) Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, 
(7) Rai Ramanuj Dayal Bahadur, 
(8) Rai Sadanand Pande Bahadur, 
(9) Lala Sukhbir Sinha, 
(10) Babu Brijnandan Prasad, 
(11) Rao Vaijnath Das, 
(12) Babu Shiv Prasad Gupta 
(18) Babu Mangla Prasad, 
(14) Babu Ram Chandra, 
(15) Babu Jwala Prasad Nigam, 
(16) Thakur Mahadeo Singh, 
(17) Pandit Parmeshwar Nath Sapru, 
(18) Pandit Bishambhar Nath Bajpai, 
(19) Pandit Rama Kant Malaviya, 
(20) Babu Triloki Nath Kapoor. 


The number of members of the deputation was augmented by the 
co-operation of many other distinguished gentlemen who joined’ it from 
time to time. Between the period from the end of July and the begining 
of October, 1911, the deputations visited Fyzabad, Jaunpur, Bankipur, 
Khapradih, Gorakhpur, Cawnpore, Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Bhagalpur, 
Jubbulpur, Lucknow, Caleutta, Faridpur, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Amritsar 
and Muzaffarnagar. The deputation received a hearty welcome every- 
where. Enthusiastic public meetings were held at nearly all the places 


visited, and promises for donations of large amounts were made at every 
place. 


The idea of the Hindu University really caught the imagination of 
the people who readily opened out their purses and their hearts for the 
University, the moment they were made acquainted with its aims and 
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objects. An account of the public meetings and other activities held at 
various places, is given below : 


AT FYZABAD 


The Hindu University deputation reached Fyzabad on the 28th July, 
1911. Some of the members joined the deputation on the 29th July. The 
deputation consisted of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Raja Ram 
Pal Singh, Babu Ganga Prasad Varma, Babu Ram Chandar of Lucknow, 
Babu Iswar Saran, Babu Shiv Prasad of Benares, and Babu Bishambar 
Nath of Kanpur. The residents of the Fyzabad district received the deputa- 
tion in an open air meeting in the Victoria Hall grounds. Raja Rudra 
Pratap Sahib of Deara presided over the meeting. Although the heat 
was unbearable yet by the time of the sunset, people assembled in large 
numbers, and there was a gathering of two to three thousand persons. 
The meeting was of a very representative character, and there was great 
enthusiasm among those present. All prominent men were present. The 
chairman started the proceedings with a neat little speech delivered in 
Hindi and after this, a resolution was passed unanimously that the resi- 
dents of Fyzabad district accord their whole-hearted support to the Hindu 
University scheme. Rai Gokul Chand Bahadur then introduced the members 
of the deputation to the audience stating briefly the services they had 
been rendering to the public. The name of every gentleman was greeted 
with cheers. Raja Ram Pal Singh then explained the need of the Uni- 
versity and the object of the visit of the deputation, ina speech. He was 
followed by the Hon’ble Babu Ganga Prasad Varma who dwelt upon the 
extreme necessity of the University. Babu Ram Chandar and Babu Iswar 
Saran also spoke. Lastly, Pandit Mahan Mohan Malaviya rose to address 
the audience. He was greeted with enthusiastic cheers. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya delivered a masterly speech and appealed most earnestly 
for funds. The total amount subscribed and collected was Rs. 63,000/-. 
A District Committee consisting of sixty persons with power to add was 
then formed to collect subscriptions and to promote the objects of the 
University and an Executive Committee was formed for the purpose, con- 
sisting of fifteen members, with Rai Gokul Chand Bahadur as President 
and Babus Manohar Lal, Balak Ram and Rai Ram Saran Das Bahadur 
as Vice-Presidents, and Thakur Mahadeo Singh and Pandit Parmeshwar 
Nath Sapru as Secretaries. Babu Uday Bhan Pratap Singh of Bhita 
then entertained the members of the deputation at a dinner along with 
one hundred principal residents of the town. 
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AT SAHARANPUR 


A large and representative meeting of the Hindus of Saharanpur 
was held on Sunday, the 30th July, 1911 in the Ramlila Mandir. All the 
raises of the city, Hindu Municipal Commissioners, Vakils and medical 
practitioners attended. The shopkeepers turned up in hundreds to take 
part in the proceedings and every sect of the Hindus was well represented. 
The whole house presented an animated scene and the audience numbered 
over one thousand. It is said that it was one of the grandest meetings 
of the Hindus ever held in Saharanpur and Hindus of all shades of opinions 
and all sects were present. Pandit Mohan Lal, Bar-at-Law who was the 
leader of the local bar was voted to the Chair. In a little speech he ex- 
plained the objects and then the following resolution was adopted unani- 
mously :— 

“Resolved that the Hindus of Saharanpur assembled in 

a public meeting accord their full sympathy to the Hindu Uni- 

versity scheme and respectfully request the leaders of the Hindu 

community to take speedy steps towards its completion, and that 

a District Committee be formed to collect subscriptions for 
the same”. 

A local committee was formed with power to add and to transform it into 
a District Committee. 


AT TANDA AND AKBERPUR 

A party consisting of Thakur Lal Bihari Singh, Babu Mahendra Deo 
Varma, Babu Sundar Lal, Sirdar Shanker Singh, Bhya Sheo Shankar Prasad, 
Thakur Mahadeo Singh and Pandit Parmeshwar Nath Sapru, visited 
Tanda and Akberpur towns on the 5th and 6th August, 1911. A large 
meeting was arranged at the residence of Babu Triloki Nath Kapur, a 
leading banker and resident of Tanda, on the evening of the 5th. About 
five hundred persons attended. Speeches explaining the aims and objects 
of the University were delivered and then a strong appeal for funds was 
made by Sirdar Shanker Singh and a sum of Rs. 3773 and annas 15 was 
collected on the spot. A sub-committee was formed to raise more funds, 


Accompanied by Babu Triloki Nath Kapur the party arrived at 
Akberpur on the 6th August, 1911. There, a public meeting was arranged 
by Pandit Bishesher Nath Hangal, a leading and public spirited vakil of 
that place. A sum of Rs. 2,012/- was subscribed on the spot. A Sub- 
Committee was formed to raise more funds. 

21 
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AT JAUNPUR 


A Hindu University deputation consisting of Pandit Ramakant 
Malaviya, Pandit Bishambhar Nath Bajpai and Babu Shiv Prasad Gupta, 
arrived at Jaunpur, and a meeting was held at the Raja’s palace on the 
6th August, 1911, with Thakur Barpal Singh in the Chair, A sum of Rs, 
11,354/- was subscribed. 


AT BANKIPUR 


A deputation consisting of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Babu 
Iswar Saran and others visited Bankipur on the 17th August, 1911, An 
address was presented to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya by the students, 
A mass meeting was held on the following evening and at this meeting 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya made a stirring appeal for funds for the 
University. Large donations were promised, prominent among these 
being Rs, 10,000/- of Babu Hira Singh Chowdhry, and Rs. 5,000/- each 
of Mr. Hasan Imam, the Hon, Mr. Sinha, the Hon’ble Mr. Krishna Sahay, 
Babus Purnendu Narayan Sinha and Jagannath Sahay. It was decided 
to form local Committees all over Bihar to raise funds, and a programme 
for the tour of Bihar was drawn up. 


AT KHAPRADIH 


A party consisting of the supporters of the Hindu University move- 
ment from Fyzabad visited Khapradih on the 20th August, 1911 for the 
purpose of collecting funds for the University. After addressing a meeting 
the party drove to the palace of Thakurain Sahiba, the Taluqdar of the 
place. The Thakurain Sahiba very generously promised to give a village 
as gift to the University, of the value of Rs. 15,000/- and Babu Kamta 
Sriman Prasad Singh, her brother and the Taluqdar of Sihipur, promised 
to make a gift of another village of the same value, over and above the 
sum of Rs. 5,000/- already promised by him, in the meeting held at 
Fyzabad on the 29th July. 


AT THE VILLAGES NEAR KANPUR 
On the 20th August, 1911, Rai Debi Prasad, Babu Bishambhar Nath 


and Pande Jamuna Prasad motored from Kanpur to Sajeti (33 miles off 
on the Hamirpore road) picking up on the way at Seondi, Lala Durga 
Prasad, a gentleman of philanthrophic and advanced views who had made 
excellent arrangements for the comfort of the party, From Sajeti, the 
party travelled in village conveyances to the adjoining villages. Chowdha- 
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rians Shrimati Gulabdevi and Shrimati Anasuyadevi (widows of the 
late Chowdhari Durga Prasad) and Shrimati Batasdei (his widowed daughter- 
in-law) sympathising with the project of the University subscribed Rs. 
5,000/-. The party then returned to Sajeti where Chowdhari Kalyan 
Singh and Chowdhari Ram Prasad of Dharmangadpur had come to save 
the deputation the trouble of having to travel to their villages. They 
subscribed Rs. 1250/-. The sympathy, active and genuine, of ladies and 
zamindars in the mufassil augured well for the noble and patriotic scheme. 


AT GORAKHPUR 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Babu Ganga Prasad Varma and 
other members of the Hindu University deputation arrived at Gorakhpur 
by the morning train on the 21st August, 1911. Inspite of heavy rainfall 
early in the morning and threatening sky, several hundreds of persons, 
including raises, bankers, pleaders and traders were present at the railway 
station to receive the deputation. A long procession of carriages carrying 
the members of the deputation accompanied by music and headed by one 
rais and two students on horse-back carrying banners and a large number 
of boys carrying small flags was formed, which was unique of its kind in 
Gorakhpur. The procession received enthusiastic greetings of “Hindu 
Vishwavidyalaya ki Jai’. Flowers were showered at numerous places upon 
the guests through the route which was not less than four miles in length. 
At some places aratis were offered. At one place, a bevy of respectable 
ladies and at another of the local school greeted the procession. In the 
evening the citizens assembled in the Town Hall. It was estimated that 
over 6,000 persons were present and a large number had to go away dis- 
appointed for want of space. The main hall, the side rooms and the veran- 
dahs were literally packed to suffocation. Promises of over Rs. 62,000/- 
were announced. Many old citizens said that never before had such a 
vast and enthusiastic gathering assembled in Gorakhpur in their life time. 
The meeting was presided over by Munshi Chhotu Lal, Munshi Sant Lal 
read an Urdu poem composed by him in honour of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. Babu Ganga Prasad Varma and Babu Iswar Saran addressed 
the meeting. 


AT KANPUR 


A deputation consisting of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya; Raja 
Ram Pal Singh of Kurri Sidhauli; Rai Sadanand Pandey Bahadur of 
Ghazipur; Babu Ganga Prasad Varma, Rai Prag Narain Bhargava 
Bahadur, Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra and Babu Ram Chandra, of Luck- 
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now; Babu Iswar Saran of. Allahabad; Pandit Beni Madho Dubey and 
Pandit Bishambhar Nath Bajpai of Unao; Rao Vaij Nath Das Shahpuri, 
Babu Mangla Prasad and Babu Shiy Prasad Gupta, of Benares; and 
Babu Triloki Nath Kapoor of Tanda; reached Kanpur in the afternoon 
of the 26th August, 1911. The scene at the railway station was 
most impressive. The platform of the railway station was tastefully 
decorated. The entire platform and station compound were literally packed 
with men of all grades who came to receive the distinguished visitors, 
The deputation was then led in procession consisting of over one hundred 
carriages through the principal streets of the city. The route of four 
miles was lined throughout by thousands of people. The crowd was so 
great that the carriages passed through, with difficulty. Decorations 
throughout the route were most splendid. In the cloth markets, the shop- 
keepers had hung, pieces of gold and silver embroidery in front of their 
respective shops. Triumphal arches, flags and “welcomes” were in evidence 
everywhere. People seemed to vie with each other in decorating their 
shops and houses as profusely as possible with flowers, buntings and ever- 
greens. Mottoes and couplets suited to the occasion like “Shubhagaman”, 
“True sons of India”, “Welcome” “Hindu Vishwavidyalaya ki Jai” ete., 
in bold letters were put on the gates and triumphal arches. As the procession 
passed, flowers were showered on the members of the deputation by the 
men in the streets and the women in the balconies. Shouts of “Hindu 
Vishwavidyalaya ki jai” and “Hindu Dharma ki jai” were vociferously 
made by people. Enthusiastic young men on horseback and Sankirtan 
party preceded the procession. Elderly people of Kanpur said that never 
had they seen such an enthusiastic demonstration before, in the city. 


The meeting to raise funds for the University, was held on the day 
following. Seeing the enthusiasm of the preceding day, the organisers 
had to change the place of the meeting which instead of being held in the 
MeWright Hall was held in Queen’s Park football ground. Although the 
place of the meeting had to be changed at very short notice yet between six 
and seven thousand people assembled. On the motion of Rai Debi Prasad 
seconded by Babu Vikramajit Singh, Lala Bishambhar Nath presided and 
welcomed the members of the deputation. The girls of the Hindu Shishu 
Vidyalaya next welcomed the members of the deputation, in a melodious 
song sung in chorus. Speeches were delivered by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and the other members of the deputation, including Pandit 
Gokaran Nath Misra, Babu Iswar Saran and Babu Ram Chandra. One 
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Lakh and fifty-one thousand rupees were subscribed. One gentleman, 
Swami Bhaktanand gave the whole of his property to the University. 
An influential. local committee was constituted to raise further subscrip- 
tions, and it was expected that the subscriptions would rise to three 
lakhs of rupees or even more. 

AT BHAGALPUR 


The Hindu University deputation consisting of the Hon. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Babu Iswar Saran and others arrived at Bhagalpur 
on the Ist September, 1911, and were received at the station by the 
members of the Reception Committee and volunteers organised for the 
occasion. The members of the deputation were led in procession from the 
station to Banailli House through the Bazar and Sujaganj. 'The Hon. Pandit 
Malaviya was garlanded. Flowers were showered upon the party on the 
platform and in the streets. A mass meeting was held in the evening in 
Bhadhamal Dharmashala. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Babu Iswar 
Saran and Babu Shiva Prasad spoke. A good number of Marwari ladies 
attended. On the following morning another largely attended public 
meeting was held in the Tej Narain Jubilee College grounds. The Commi- 
ssioner, Mr. Walsh, presided. The Collector, Mr. Hammond also attended. 
The Commissioner introduced the Pandit in a nice speech in which he 
expressed sympathy with the movement and emphasized the need for 
religious and technical education. Babu Iswar Saran followed the Chair- 
man in an impressive speech. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya then addre- 
ssed the meeting and explained the aims and objects of the University 
and appealed for funds. Over Rs. 1,11,000/- were subscribed on the spot, 
of which Rs. 40,000/- were paid down in cash and cheques, The principal 
donors were: Babu Sourendra Mohan Sinha, in memory of his father 
Rai Suryanarain Singh Bahadur Rs. 50,000/-; Messrs. Tilakdhari Lal and 
Sarandhari Lal. Rs, 12,000/-; Babu Woogra Mohan Thakur, Rs. 10,000/- ; 
Babu Debi Prasad Marwari, Rs. 10,000/- ; the Hon. Rai Sivasanker Sahai 
Bahadur, Rs, 5,000/-; the Hon. Mr, Deep Narain Singh, Rs. 5,000/-; Babu 
Anant Ram Marwari Rs. 3,500/-; Babu Basant Lal Sahu, Rs. 2,000/-; 
Babu, Batarsi Prasad, Rs. 1,100/-; a widowed sister of Babu Tilakdhari 
Lal, Rs. 500/- Babu Awadh Behari Sinha Rs. 500/-; Mrs. Srikrishna 
Prasad sent a pair of her gold bracelets which was purchased on the spot 
for Rs. 700/- by Babu Sourendra Mohan Sinha who subsequently increased 
it to Rs. 1,000 and presented it back to the University. A Students’ 
purse of Rs. 500/- was also presented. Handsome donations were expected 
from the Banailly Raj and the Pachmirpur Estate which was expected to 
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be not less than Rs, 1,00,000/- and Rs, 50,000/- respectively. Four gold 
rings, three watches, two chains, and fountain pens were offered and sold 
at the meeting for handsome prices amounting to over Rs. 500/- The 
Hon, Wasi Ahmad contributed five guineas, Messrs Nain and Hussain a 
guinea each, and Syed Alay Hussain, a gold ring. The District Judge 
could not attend the meeting but sent a subscription as a token of his 
sympathy. The Commissioner and Collector also contributed to the fund. 
A Sadbu gave away his chadar, his only possession, which was sold for 
Rs. 550/-, A beggar paid a rupee. 

After the meeting, the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya paid 
visits to certain houses and received handsome donations, one being 150 
sovereigns given by Srimati Sunderi, mother of Babu Debi Prasad Marwari, 
as her offering to the University in addition to Rs. 10,000/- subscribed by 
her son. 


Just when the Hindu University deputation was to leave Bhagalpur 
it was announced that Raja Kalanand Singh and the Hon. Kumar Kritya- 
nand Sinha of Banailly have subscribed Rs. 1,00,000/- to the University 
fund, Mrs. Deep Narayan Singh paid one thousand in cash and Mr. Shiva- 
shanker Sahay, a Government promissory note of Rs, 500/-. The total 
amount subscribed at Bhagalpur thus came up to Rs. 2,25,000/-. 


The Hon. Mr. Sinha, Babu Krishna Sahay and Babu Purnendu 
Narain Singh were the first three gentlemen in Bihar to set a noble example 
by contributing Rs, 5000/- each. Saran contributed Rs. 20,000/-. The 
total subscriptions in Bihar, including Rs. 50,000 from Patna, amount to 
nearly four lakhs and a half. 

AT JUBBULPUR 


Pandits Bishambharnath Bajpai and Ramakant Malaviya arrived 
on Hindu University work at Jubbulpur on the 2nd September, 1911 and 
explained the scheme to the leading public men. An influential District 
Committee was thereupon formed with Diwan Bahadur Seth Ballabhdas 
as President and Mr. D. Ghosh and others as Secretaries. 


AT LUCKNOW 


The Hindu University deputation consisting of the Hon. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Hon. Rai Sada Nand Pandey Bahadur, Babu 
Iswar Saran, Rai Ram Saran Das Bahadur of Fyzabad, Rai Debi Prasad 
of Cawnpore and others arrived at Lucknow, on the afternoon of September 
3, 1911. People from various districts like Fyzabad, Bara Banki, Hardoi, 
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Sitapur, Cawnpore and other places came to attend the meeting. Great 
preparations had been made to welcome the deputation, but continuous 
rain throughout the day marred the prospects of a splendid procession 
which had been organised for the occasion. 


In the afternoon the rain stopped only for a while and the interval 
was availed of, to put flags and buntings on the road through which the 
deputation was to pass. The deputation went in procession from the 
Railway station along the La Touche Road, thence turning round Messrs, 
Duke and Co.’s, the Aminabad Park and on the Kaiserbagh Baradari where 
the meeting to raise funds for the University was to be held. A large 
number of people had gone to the Railway station to receive the members 
of the deputation, and when the deputation arrived the members were 
garlanded. When the procession reached Kaiserbagh Baradari it was 
found overcrowded. The Baradari was profusely decorated with mottoes 
of various descriptions such as “Welcome” “Ye true sons of India”, “Right 
is might,” “Knowledge is power”, etc. Mottoes suitable for the occasion, 
both in Urdu and Hindi, were displayed on the four walls of the Baradari, 
At the steps of the Baradari a beautifully decorated “Welcome” was put 
up and just at the entrance “Long Live our King-Emperor George V” 
was prominently visible to all who entered the hall. The procession 
reached the Baradari at 5 P.M. and no sooner had the deputation arrived 
than a large number of people came in and it was found that the hall and 
its wings were full to over-flowing. Every verandah and open space of 
the Baradari was occupied. The chairs had been removed and arrange- 
ments for the people to sit on the carpets and durrees spread on the floor 
were made. It was estimated that not less than 3000 people were present 
on the occasion. 

The members of the deputation were received at the steps of the 
Baradari, by the Hon. Rai Sri Ram Bahadur. He proposed and the Hon. 
Babu Ganga Prasad Varma seconded the election of Rai Bahadur Munshi 
Prag Narayan Bhargava to the Chair. The Chairman then took the Chair 
amidst loud applause and delivered a short and eloquent speech in which 
he welcomed the members of the deputation, and impressed upon the 
audience the necessity of uniting and co-operating with one another in 
the cause of the Hindu University. 

Next to him, the Hon. Raja Rampal Singh, welcomed the members 
of the deputation and exhorted the audience to subscribe liberally to the 
funds of the University. 
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AT SAUGOR 


The Hindu citizens of Saugor held a meeting on August 27, 1911 
to express their sympathy with the scheme for the establishment of the 
Hindu University. The meeting was presided over by Mr. Luxmi Narain 
who explained the aims, objects of the scheme. Mr. Ram Krishna Rao, 
a leading member of the Saugor bar, set forth the whole scheme in a nut- 
shell, which was very impressive. A District Committee was formed 
consisting of some sixty members with powers to form sub-committees 
in Tahsils and important places and with powers to add to their numbers. 


AT MUZAFFARPUR 


Bihar gave a remarkable proof of its patriotism by responding to 
the call of the Hindu University deputation. The deputation was a splen- 
did success. The unique feature of the demonstrations in Bihar was the 
sympathy of the European official community. They added a special 
grace to the meeting by their kindly presence. Mr. Streatfield, the Divi- 
sional Commissioner for Tirhut, will be long remembered for his warm 
and genuine sympathies with all public movements calculated to elevate 
and educate the people. The Collector and the District Judge also kindly 
attended the meeting. The Commissioner delivered a remarkable sympa- 
thetic speech. Promises to the extent of sixty-two thousand rupees were 
obtained in spite of the unavoidable absence of some of the leading men 
from the town. Babu Maheshwar Pershad, the premier nobleman of 
the district, who was well known for his princely generosity, led the way 
by a handsome donation of ten thousand rupees. Babu Bindeshwari 
Parshad contributed Rs. 11,000/-. The Madhubhan Babu promised to 
contribute more than Rs. 10,000/-. The other principal donors were: 
Babu Langat Singh, Rs 5,000/-; Kanhauli Shukul, Rs. 4000/-; Babu Sarju 
Prashad of Sursand, Rs. 4000/- ; Babu Jogindra Chandra Mukherjee, Rs. 
1,650/-; Babu Bhagwati Charan Rs. 1250/-; Babu Kshetresh Kumar 
Mukerjee, Babu Shib Chandra Chatterjee, Babu Jageshwar Singh, and 
Babu Debi Prashad, each Rs. 1,000/-; Babus Vidyanath Narain Singh, 
Basanti Charan Sinha, Shyam Nandan Prasad and Dwarkanath, Rs. 500/- 
each ; Babus Hari Prasad and Singheshwar Prasad, Rs. 300/- each ; Babu 
Arikshan Singh Rs. 200; and Babu Govind Chander Roy, Rs. 150 Be 
it said to the credit of the members of the Muzaffarpur Bar that they con- 
tributed among themselves about eleven thousand rupees. 

The members of the deputation were the honoured guests of Babu 
Maheshwar Prasad who treated them with his usual hospitality and courtesy. 
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Rai Parmeshwar Narain Mehta Bahadur, Babu Shib Chander Chatterjee, 
Babu Jogendra Chander Mukerjee, Babu Bhagwati Charan, Babu Jageshwar 
Singh, Babu Ganga Vishen and other raises of the town vied with one 
another to make the university deputation a success. The students of 
the Bhumihar College presented an address to the Hon. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya to which he replied in suitable terms. They also contri- 
buted their quota and displayed remarkable enthusiasm. 


AT DARBHANGA 


The Hindu University deputation consisting of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Babu Iswar Saran and others arrived at Darbhanga on the 
morning of August 31, 1911, A public meeting was held in the Town 
Hall under the Chairmanship of Mr. Perrot, the (Collector. More than 
3,000 persons were present in the meeting. Mr. Miller the District Judge, 
and Captain Mackelvi, Civil Surgeon, were also present. The Hon. Babu 
Braja Kishor welcomed the deputation. Mr. Perrot expressed his hearty 
sympathy with the movement and said that the scheme as propounded 
by the Hon. Pandit Malaviya deserved sympathy and support from every 
educated man of India. He expressed his satisfaction that the University 
was intended to be a residential and teaching university, and wished the 
movement every success. The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
Messrs. Dwarkanath and Iswar Saran then addressed the meeting. About 
Rs. 50,000/- were promised, out of which Rs. 25,000/- were paid on the 
spot. The junior Maharani of the late Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga 
(the predecessor of Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur} paid Rs. 7,000/-; the 
Senior Maharani, Rs. 5000/-, Mahant Pachari, Rs. 5,000/-, the Rani of 
Narhan, Rs. 5000/- ; and Janesari Bahuain, wife of the late Babu Janeshwar 
Singh paid Rs. 3,000/-  Unbounded enthusiasm prevailed. 


A stirring poem was then read by Pandit Brij Narayan Chakbast. 
The poem was very much appreciated by the audience, most of whom were 
visibly moved. It was frequently applauded as the composer went on 
Teciting it with verve and energy. The Chairman in the end offered a 
reward of Rs, 125/- for the poem which sum was then and there made over 
by Pandit Brij Narayan Chakbast to the funds of the University as an 
addition to his subscription. After the poem had been read, the Hon, 
Rai Debi Prasad, Rai Sadanand Pandey Bahadur, Babu Iswar Saran 
addressed the meeting. Each of them pointed out the necessity for the 


Hindu University and explained to the audience its aims and objects. 
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The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya then stood up to address 
the meeting. On rising he was received with a splendid ovation. Pandit 
Malaviya explained how the idea of the Hindu University had been received 
by the people and spoke of the success which the University’s cause had 
achieved wherever he had gone. The scheme of the Hindu University, 
he said, must be the scheme of all Hindus and not of one particular indi- 
vidual. He asked the audience to sink all their differences in so noble a 
cause as the educational advancement of the Hindus and felt convinced 
that if sufficient funds were forthcoming and if the consititution proposed 
was acceptable-both to the Government and the people, the success of the 
Hindu University was assured as a matter of course. 


Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra then read a list of various donors who 
had subscribed towards the University fund, the total amount of which 
came to about Rs. 1,20,000/-. An item of Rs. 25,000/- which a donor had 
promised to subscribe was not included in this sum, as his estate was under 
the Court of Wards and an application for sanction had been made. 


The Principal donations were those of Rai Prag Narayan Bahadur, 
Rs. 30,000/-; Raja Inder Bikram Singh, Rs. 10,000/-; Lala Salig Ram, 
contractor, Rs. 10,000/-; the Rani Sahiba of Sisendi, Rs. 6000/-; the Hon. 
Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, Rs. 5,000/-; Pandit Sheo Bihari Lal Misra, Rs. 
4000/-; Lala Bholanath, banker, Rs. 3,100/-; Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 
Rs, 3,000/-, Babu Lachman Das, Rs. 3,000/-, Koer Giridhari Singh, Rs, 
2,200/-; Mahant Sant Ramdas, Babus Murlidhar, Ramchandar and 
Bisheshur Nath Srivastava, Rs. 2000/- each; B. Kedarnath, Dr, Puru- 
shotamdas and Pandit Jagpal Krishna, Rs. 1,500/- each ; Pandit Prithiwi 
Nath Takru, Rs. 1,100/-; Babu Ganga Prasad Varma, Pandit Jagat 
Narayan, Babu Iswari Dayal, Rai Jai Narayan Sahib, Pandit Jankinath 
Chak, Dr. Hari Dat Pant, Babu Ramapat Ram, Pandit Raghubar Dayal 
Sukul, Rai Jwala Parshad Sahib, Rai Din Dayal Sahib, Mr. A. P. Sen, 
Lala Inder Prasad, L. Jagmohan Das, Dr. R. K. Tandan, Lala Debidas 
Dewan Chand, Babu Gokulchand and Babu Madan Mohan Khanna, Rs. 
1,000/- each. There were several donations of Rs. 500/- and many of 
less than five hundred, principally that of Shaikh Yusuf Husain Khan 
who gave Rs. 200/-. When his donation was announced it was received 
with loud applause. The students of the Canning College subscribed Rs. 
1,000/-, so did those of the Reid Christian College and of the Jubilee High 
School. Even the little girls of the Hindu Girls’ School subscribed to 
the fund. Several amounts were announced on behalf of the ladies, ranging 
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between Rupees one hundred and five hundred. Everyone seemed to 
vie with each other in subscribing as largely as he could. Several persons 
gave their gold rings as their donations. The collection of the subscription 
took a long time and in the end it was found that the amount promised 
had reached about a lakh and a half of rupees. Dr. Haridat Pant next 
proposed and Babu Ram Chandra seconded a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chair. The meeting then dispersed with three lusty cheers for the King- 
Emperor. The meeting lasted for 3 hours and intense enthusiasm pre- 
vailed throughout. 


AT BARAGAON 


On Sunday, the 3rd September, 1911, some gentlemen of Banaras 
went to Baragaon, a village in the district about sixteen miles off. The 
deputation was very cordially received in the simple manner befitting 
the' village life. People began to flock from the neighbouring villages and 
a meeting was held in the afternoon. It was presided over by Munshi 
Ravinandan Prasad, Secretary, District Board, and Municipal Commis- 
sioner. He delivered a speech in Hindi and showed how much educational 
effort was needed. After some more speeches and poems in Hindi the 
poor villagers began to pay what they could afford. Tt was a true sign 
of their hearty offering. Some little donations are worth mentioning. 
‘A venerable old widow of eighty called Sudhia who earned her livelihood 
by grinding, paid a rupee. A mail-runner Jagan Lal paid two annas and 
a herdsman paid eight annas, Such gifts were very welcome and praise- 
worthy. In all Rupees eightythree and seven annas were received in cash 
and Rupees twentyone more promised. A representative Committee 
consisting of sixteen persons was formed and it undertook to go about 
all the neighbouring villages to collect funds and to explain to the villagers 
the aims and objects of the movement. This was the first effort made by 
the people in the interior of the district. 


AT CALCUTTA 


The Hindu University Deputation consisting of the Hon’ble Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Hon’ble Babu Ganga Prasad Varma, Babu 
Iswar Saran and others arrived at Calcutta on the 5th September, 1911. 
They were received very enthusiastically at the Howrah Railway Station 
by a body of enlightened gentlemen, both Bengali and Marwari. Dr. 
Rash Behari Ghosh, Mr. A. Choudhuri, Babu Rurmal Goenka, and Babu 
Gokul Chand were among those present. The members of the deputation 
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were enthusiastically greeted with cheers by thousands assembled for the 
vecasion and then they left the station in a procession which passed 
through several principal streets of the city. 


Next day, on the 6th September; 1911, a very influential and repre- 
sentative meeting of the citizens of Calcutta and Suburbs was held at the 
Town-Hall to consider the Hindu University scheme. Dr, Rash Behari 
Ghosh was voted to the Chair. The historic hall was crowded to over- 
flowing. So an overflow meeting had to be arranged downstairs which was 
largely attended by Behari and up-country gentlemen and in which speeches 
were made in Hindi. Resolutions were adopted approving of the scheme 
of a Hindu University and forming a committee for the purpose of pro- 
moting the establishment of the University. Five lakhs of rupees were 
subscribed on the spot. Hach of the following gentlemen contributed 
Rs. 1,00,000/-. 

Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, the Maharaja of Cossimbazar, Babu Brajendra 
Kishore Rai Chaudhuri, Seth Duli Chand and Babu Moti Chand. 


Babu Saroda Charan Mitra, Retired Judge, High Court, Calcutta 
who was also a Trustee of the Central Hindu College and had presided 
over, the meeting of the 'Trustees, held on the 6th August, 1911, addressed 
the meeting. Referring to the various University schemes he said: 
“The amalgamation of Mrs. Besant’s and my Hon. friend Pandit Malaviya’s 
schemes is absolutely necessary. Proposals for amalgamation were put 
forward before April last, and I was under the impression that Mrs, Besant, 
and the Hon. Pandit had approached sufficiently near each other to lead 
the public to hope for a happy amalgamation. Ata meeting of the Trustees 
of the Central Hindu College at Banaras on the 6th August last, the ques- 
tion was discussed in the presence of my learned friend the Hon. Pandit, 
He enlightened us on many points by taking part in the proceedings, I 
had the honour of presiding at that meeting, and I understood that there 
was then perfect unanimity in the ideas of the members that amalgamation 
was not only feasible and desirable but an almost accomplished fact. The 
question of making the Central Hindu College itself the first affiliated 
college of such a Hindu University was also carefully discussed. I had, 
however, to point out that so far as that particular question was concerned 
there might be legal difficulties ; and in view of these difficulties we agreed 
that the question of affiliation might be put off pending their solution. The 
amalgamation, however, of the two schemes of a University formed the 
basis of our discussion, and we accordingly passed a resolution, The 
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resolution, 1t appears, has been misunderstood in some quarters, but the 
words in which it is couched are sufficiently clear. We did not and could 
not then resolve to surrender the Central Hindu College to the proposed 
University, but we thought it very desirable. However that may be, 
I think the union of the two schemes......is not only very desirable but 
necessary, as there should be no split in our own camp in such a matter. 
We have met here to-day to deal with important questions regarding a 
Hindu University. But I believe we are proceeding on the basis of the 
idea of amalgamation of at least two of the schemes.” 


Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh in his presidential speech said : 

“It is a very happy augury that the country has been deeply 
stirred by the great question of National Hducation......... Our 
endeavour should now be to graft on the best Oriental ideals of 
life and thought the best ideals of the West, absorbing all of per- 
manent value in Western evolution. And this, in a word, is the 
aim of the proposed Hindu University. It will not thus be the 
rival or enemy of any of the existing Universities, which though 
fettered in many ways, have done their work nobly. 

“But they are State institutions; and though education must 
in a large measure involve moral discipline, it can never be efficient 
unless it is conducted in a religious spirit. It must rest on truth, 
on morality and on reverence. Above all, it must have its roots 
deep down in national sentiments and national traditions............ 

“\...-Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is full of robust opti- 

mism, but the tidal wave of enthusiasm which followed my friend’s 
tour in different parts of the country has fully justified the faith 
that is in him, and I have every reason to believe that his efforts 
will be crowned with the success which they undoubtedly deserve. 

“And this leads me to remark, that some of our great land- 
owners are keen on perpetuating their names by tying up their 
estates. To them T would say, “Endow a College or a University, 
and you will found a new family which will be in no danger of dying 
out, or will die out only with the death of all culture and civilization’, 


Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea and Sir Gooroodas Banerjee also 
addressed the meeting and their speeches were notable. Maharaja Manin- 
drachandra Nandy of Cossimbazar also spoke and moved a resolution for 
forming a general organisation committee with powers to add to their 
number for the purpose of promoting the foundation of the University. 
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The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in rising amidst deafen- 
ing cheers to support the resolution moved by Maharaja Manindra Chandra 
Nandy, for forming a general and organisation committee, said in Hindi 
that the civilization of India was the oldest civilization in the world, He 
deplored that at the present time the Hindu nation was degenerating 
physically and mentally. To improve their condition they required educa- 
tion. They were thankful to the English education for the preservation 
of their race, but they needed something more. They needed a Hindu 
University which would combine in it both secular and religious education. 
They did not want a university which would impart sectarian education, 
but a university that would welcome all Hindus from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. Babu Surendranath Banerjea had said that the movement for 
the Hindu University originated three months after the partition, but 
Malaviyaji pointed out that the movement actually originated a year before 
the partition at a meeting held under the presidency of the Maharaja of 
Benares and that for seven years they were devising ways and means 
and were taking the advice of influéntial men. In conclusion he made a 
most moving appeal for funds. 


The resolution was then carried unanimously. With a customary 
vote of thanks to the Chair moved by Rai Yatindranath Chowdhury the 
meeting dispersed. Before the meeting separated Mr. A. Chaudhuri 
announced that Babu Satyendra Mohun Chowdhury, a student of the 
Third Year Class of the Presidency College had offered a gold chain as 
his subscription towards the University fund. 


IN THE INTERIOR OF FYZABAD 


Goshaingunj and Bhiti were visited by the following supporters 
from Fyzabad in the first week of September, 1911 in connection with 
the Hindu University Scheme :—Thakur Lal Behari Singh, Babu Sunder 
Lal, Lala Ram Raghubir Lal, Sada Shanker Singh, Bhya Sheo Shanker 
Prasad, Sirdar Hardarshan Singh, Bhya Kandai Prasad, Pandit Parmeshwar 
Nath Sapru and Bhya Mahadeo Prasad. Public meetings were arranged 
beforehand by the residents of the localities. Speeches were delivered 
suitable to the occasion. About Rs. 1,000/- were subscribed out of which 
a sum of about Rs. 400/- was paid in cash. This sum was over and above 
Rs. 3,000/- subscribed by Babu Uday Bhan Pratap Singh, Taluqdar of 
Bhiti. The Hindu University scheme received the general sympathy of 
all classes, high and low, rich and poor, prince and peasant, everywhere. 
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AT GHAZIPUR 


Munshi Kuber Nath, the leader of the local Bar, convened a meeting 
in support of the Hindu University movement at his house on Thursday, 
the 7th September, 1911 which was well attended by all classes of people, 
lawyers, raises, bankers, merchants, medical practitioners and venerable 
pandits, The aims and objects of, and the necessity for, the proposed 
institution were explained and the audience was exhorted to contribute 
to the funds of the University as liberally as they could. It was resolved 
that ‘the members of the deputation should be requested to grace the town 
with a visit. A strong local Committee was then formed to carry on the 
work of collecting funds. It was also decided to form Sub-Committees 
and to appoint Secretaries for each tahsil in the district, 


AT GONDA 


An informal meeting of the leading citizens of Gonda was held on 
the 8th September, 1911 at the house of Babu Kishan Prasad, Vakil and 
a strong local Committee consisting of pleaders, bankers and landowners 
was formed for the purpose of collecting funds for the University. Pandit 
Gokaran Nath Misra from Lucknow also attended the meeting. A strong 
and influential deputation was organised to wait on the leading taluqdars 
and raises of the district, The deputation promptly began its work in 
right earnest. It waited on the Raja of Mankapur on the very next day. 


AT FARIDPUR 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Babu Ganga Prasad Varma, 
arrived at Faridpur in East Bengal on the 9th September, 1911 when 
a Provincial Conference was being held, After the first day’s proceedings 
of the Provincial Conference was over, Pandit Malaviya addressed the 
delegates and visitors assembled at the Conference and gave an account 
of the progress of the Scheme of the proposed Hindu University for which 
he said that about twenty lakhs of rupees had already been subscribed, 


He felt fully assured that in pursuit of their liberal policy of encourag- 
ing education, the Government of:India would sanction the establishment 
of both Hindu and Muslim Universities. The salvation of India depended 
on education. He further said that apart from other considerations the 
need of a Hindu University was more fundamental. The preservation 
and promotion of Hindu thought and culture, the education of Hindu youths 
in accordance with the tenets of their religion and the popularising of a 
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knowledge of practical science for the improvement of agriculture, manu- 
facture and commerce, were aims important enough to justify the move- 
ment for a Hindu University. 


On the motion of Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea who made a short 
and thrilling speech, seconded by Babu Ambika Charan Majumdar, a 
District Committee was formed at Faridpur to raise subscriptions, The 
delegates from other districts of Bengal also undertook to organise similar 
committees in their districts. 


AT HARDOI 


An influential meeting of the residents of Hardoi was held on Sep- 
tember 10, 1911, in the afternoon, at the house of Babu Sheo Sahai, Vakil 
for the purpose of organising a Committee for the collection of funds for 
the Hindu University in the Hardoi district. Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 
and Shri Hari Krishen Dhaon from Lucknow, attended the meeting, A 
very strong local committee consiting of 29 gentlemen was formed. The 
Committee selected 9 gentlemen to form a deputation to make a tour 
throughout the district. 


AT UNNAO 


The work for raising funds for the University was steadily going on 
at Unnao with enthusiasm. Pandit Beni Madho Dubey, Pandit Bisham- 
bhar Nath Bajpai and others visited several raisis and zamindars in the 
mofussil and secured promises of decent donations. 


AT PRATAPGARH 


An influential meeting of the leading citizens of Pratapgarh was 
held on the 17th September, 1911, in the evening, at the Pratapgarh House, 
under the Chairmanship of Raja Pratap Bahadur Singh of Pratapgarh. 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra from Lucknow was also present. A repre- 
sentative committee consisting of twenty-three gentlemen was formed 
to collect subscriptions for carrying on the work of the Hindu University 
throughout the district. Out of the members of the Committee, a strong 
deputation consisting of twelve gentlemen was formed to tour in the dis- 
trict. Rs. 20,000/- had already been subscribed and it was expected that 
Pratapgarh would contribute atleast Rs. 50,000/- towards the funds of the 
University. Much of the activity in the district of Pratapgarh was due 
to the interest taken in the University movement by. Raja saheb of Pratap- 
garh. 
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A deputation of the Hindu University District Committee, Kanpur, 
consisting of Rai Debi Prasad, Babus Vikramajit Singh, Beharilal, Bisham- 
bharnath, Debi Das, Jwala Prasad, Narain Prasad Nigam, Lala Kanhaiya- 
lal, Rai Bahadur Pandit Vishwanath Tholal, Pandit Jai Narayan Prasad 
Bajpai, Pandit Debi Prasad Shukla and Pandit Sudarshan Narain Pande 
visited Bilhaur tahsil, district Kanpur, on the morning of the 17th September, 
1911 at 11.00 A.M. A grand reception was given at the Station where 
about 200 persons were present. The members of the deputation were 
garlanded. Then a procession consisting of elephants, carriages, chobdars, 
& C., was formed, and the member of the deputation proceeded to 
their residence along a route decorated with flags, Shubhagamans, 
etc. Throughout the route the blowing of conches, ringing of bells, and 
shouts of “Viswayidyalaya ki jai’ were heard. 


A meeting was held in the afternoon in the Jai Narain temple. In 
spite of bad weather and heavy rain in the morning about 700 persons were 
present from the neighbouring villages. Pandit Sidh Gopal Misra presided. 
Eloquent and stirring speeches were made by Rai Debi Prasad, Babus 
Vikramajit Singh, Bisambharnath, and Jwala Prasad and Master Ranji, 
Three thousand rupees were subscribed on the spot, poor chaprasis, pat- 
warees, mudarrises, enthusiastically giving their salaries and agriculturists, 
their mite. An influential Sub-Committee was formed to raise and collect 
subscriptions in tahsils and villages. Pandit Jai Narayan Prasad Bajpai 
thanked the audience and Pandit Sudarshan Pande, The deputation 
returned the same night by motor car and train. 


AT MUZAFFARPUR 


A meeting was held on the 17th September, 1911 in the Ananda 
Bhawan under the presidentship of Lala Sukhbir Sinha. A strong Com- 
mittee was formed to collect subscriptions and to make arrangements to 
accord a fitting reception to the Hindu University deputation. 


AT RAI BARELI 


A meeting of the Hindu Taluqdars, pleaders and raises of the Rai 
Bareli district was held on September 18, 1911, in the house of Raja Rampal 
Singh of Kurri Sidhauli. Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra was also present. 
A working Committee of a representative character including almost all 
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the Hindu Taluqdars of the district was formed with Raja Saheb of Khajur- 
gaon as President. A deputation consisting of 24 members was formed 
to tour through the district. The meeting lasted for full three hours and 
great enthusiasm prevailed throughout. The deputation soon started 
visiting different places. Kundan Ganj was visited on the 25th September 
and Dariba on the 27th September, 1911. 


AT SITAPUR 


A representative meeting of the citizens of Sitapur consisting of 
landlords, traders, bankers, pleaders, etc., was held on the 20th September, 
1911 in connection with the Hindu University at the house of Babu Chhote 
Lal, Vakil. A strong working Committee consisting of representatives 
of the whole district was formed to carry on the work of the University 
throughout the district. Thakur Suraj Baksh Singh Taluqdar of Kas- 
manda, who had given a munificient donation of a lakh of rupees for the 
University, was unanimously elected as President of the Committee, 
Munshi Murli Dhar and Babu Chhote Lal, Vice-Presidents, Babu Chhail 
Behari Lal, Secretary and Babu Sidh Prasad and Pandit Kalka Prasad, 
Assistant Secretaries. Small working Committees for each tahsil were 
also formed. The people of Sitapur had been working hard to collect 
subscriptions and their list amounted to about Rs. 20,000/-. It was 
expected that besides the donation of Thakur Suraj Baksh Singh, Sitapur 
would contribute atleast Rs. 50,000/- to the funds of the University. The 
cost of the scheme at Sitapur was largely due to the help and sympathy 
Thakur Suraj Bakhsh Singh who, besides his own donation, promised 
15,00,000/- on behalf of the employees of his estate. 


AT SHAHJEHANPUR 


A most representative gathering of the Hindu citizens of Shahjehan- 
pur including bankers, pleaders, raises and landholders was held on 
the 22nd September, 1911 at the office of the National Bank of Upper 
India with the object of organising the collection of funds for the Hindu 
University. The Chair was taken by Seth Ram Charan, Rais and Honorary 
Magistrate. Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra explained the aims and objects 
of the Hindu University. A subscription list was then opened and those 
present subscribed on the spot about Rs. 12,000/-. A strong working 
Committee to carry on the work of the University in the district was then 
organised with Seth Ram Charan as President, Babu Kesho Ram, Vakil, 
and two other gentlemen as Vice-Presidents, Babu Bhairon Prasad, Vakil, 
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as Secretary, Babu Raghubir Sahai, pleader, as Joint Secretary and Seth 
Jugal Kishore as Assistant Secretary. The members of the Committee 
again met in the evening and organised a definite plan of work throughout 
the district. The success of the scheme was largely due to the interest 
shown by Seth Ram Charan in the movement. 


AGAIN AT CALCUTTA 


A second public meeting was held in the Vishuddhanand Vidyalaya 
at Calcutta in aid of the Hindu University movement on Sunday, the 24th 
September, 1911. There was a large gathering which included, besides 
many prominent members of the Marwari community, Sir Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee, Babu Motilal Ghosh, Editor of the Amrita Bazar Patrika, Rai 
Yatindra Nath Chaudhri, zamindar, Taki and President of the last Bengal 
Provincial Conference, Babu Brajendra Kishore Roy Chaudhury, and 
several other Bengali gentlemen. Seth Radhakrishna of the firm of 
Messrs. Tara Chand Ghanshyam Dass, the acknowledged head of the 
Marwari community, presided. Rai Yatindra Nath Chaudhury and Babu 
Moti Lal Ghosh made short speeches in Bengalee in which they expressed 
their full sympathy with the proposal to establish a Hindu University at 
Benares. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee in a long and lucid speech explained 
the need for such a University, and dwelt upon the good that the insti- 
tution was to do to the Hindu community. The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya then addressed the meeting in Hindi. He heartily acknowledged 
the good that existing: Government and aided educational institutions 
had been doing. But the education imparted in them needed to be sup- 
plemented by religious education. He said that he had no doubt that all 
Hindus would subscribe for the Hindu University. Rs. 22 lakhs had 
already been promised for the Hindu University and thatrepresented the 
contribution of only a few individuals and a few districts. He had faith 
enough in the generosity of his community to feel confident that in the 
course of a few weeks, the 50 lakhs that he had appealed for, for a beginning 
to be made, would be subscribed. At the conclusion of the Hon. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya’s eloquent speech, promises of over 24 lakhs more 
were announced. ‘This was in addition to the 5 lakis announced at the 
Town Hall. A strong and representative Committee was formed to orga- 
nise the collection of subscriptions from the numerous bankers, merchants 
and traders, etc., in Bara Bazar. It was estimated that at least 5 lakhs 
more would be raised in Bara Bazar and 5 lakhs more from the Bengalee 


community. 
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AT GHAZIABAD 

A deputation on behalf of the Meerut district Hindu University 
Committee, headed by the Hon. Rai Ramanuj Dayal Bahadur, its President, 
visited Ghaziabad on the 24th September, 1911. The Hindus of the town 
gave a most hearty reception to the deputation and the whole town dis- 
played a gorgeous view of buntings, flags and mottoes arranged by the 
members of the local Arya Kumar Sabha. A public meeting was held 
in the Town Hall in the afternoon which was full to over-flowing and the 
zeal exhibited by all classes of Hindus in subscribing was, considering the 
capacity of the town, very remarkable, ladies and boys voluntarily con- 
tributing their donations. Nearly, Rs. 7000/- were subscribed on the 
spot, and the Sub-Committee of the town was working hard to raise sub- 
stantially the subscription amount from the town itself and to augment 
it further by securing handsome contributions from the tahsil, Deputa- 
tions on behalf of the District Committee, in different tahsils of the district, 
Mawana, Sardhana and Baraut were visited and the response at each place 
was enthusiastic. 

AT MEERUT 

A strong Committee was formed at Meerut in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1911 under the name “Hindu University District Committee” to 
carry on the work of the Hindu University. The enthusiasm aroused by the 
movement was so great that the deputation of some of the prominent resi- 
dents of Meerut had already visited several Tehsils, and the work in the 
town was proceeding apace. An influential Committee was also working in 
Meerut Cantonment. Under the guidance of Rai Ramanuj Dayal Bahadur, 
President of the District Committee, no stone was left unturned for reaching 
the Meerut contribution to a lakh of rupees. Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 
visited Meerut on the 27th September, 1911 and an informal meeting was 
held the same evening at the house of Rai Ramanuj Dayal Bahadur to 
discuss measures to be adopted for the collection of funds from the various 
districts of Meerut division. The District Committee had already visited 
almost every important town of the district. At most of the places, sub- 
committees had also been formed. The organisation of the collection of 
funds was quite complete and the credit of the whole organisation was due 
to the excellent work of Rai Ramanuj Dayal and his friends. Keen 
enthusiasm for the cause of the University had been aroused throughout 
the district. On the 27th September, 1911, Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 
and Lala Ramanuj Dayal left on a tour through the various districts of 
the Meerut division. 
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AT BANARAS 

A meeting of the residents of Dasaswamedh was held on the evening 
of 27th September, 1911, to educate public opinion on the Hindu Univer- 
sity scheme, under the presidentship of Munshi Daya Shankar, ex-Diwan 
of the Maharaja of Benares. The meeting was well attended. The aims 
and objects of the University were explained by Pandits Madhorao Karmar- 
kar and Keshavdeo Shastri in clear and forceful language. The audience 
was very much pleased and fully sympathised with the movement. 


AT MUZAFFARNAGAR 

Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra of Lucknow and Lala Ramanuj Dayal 
of Meerut visited Muzaffarnagar on the 28th September, 1911 in connec- 
tion with the Hindu University. A meeting of the District Committee was 
held in the evening at the house of Lala Sukhbir Singh. A definite plan 
of work throughout the district was considered and Sub-Committees for 
different tahsils were organised. A subscription list was opened and 
members of the Committee subscribed about Rs. 12,000/- among them- 
selves, Lala Sukhbir Singh alone contributing Rs. 10,000/-. 


AT AMRITSAR 

At the invitation of the Punjab Hindu conference, the Hindu Uni- 
versity deputation consisting of the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
the Hon, Lala Sukhbir Singh of Muzaffarnagar, the Hon. Lala Ramanuj 
Dayal of Meerut, Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra of Lucknow, Thakur Maha- 
deo Singh and Pandit Parmeshwarnath Sapru of Fyzabad arrived at Amrit- 
sar on Saturday morning, September 30, 1911. A most cordial welcome 
was accorded to the deputation at the Station. From the Kothi of Thakur 
Mahanchand, where they were accommodated, the members of the deputa- 
tion were taken in a long procession through the main streets which were 
sumptuously decorated with tapestry, shawls, buntings, flags, “Welcomes” 
and suitable mottoes. Flowers were profusely showered on the deputation 
almost throughout the route which extended to nearly three miles. Bands 
played in front of the procession at several places. The deputation was 
welcomed with songs. Two Sikh Sangats warmly welcomed the deputa- 
tion. The procession was greeted throughout with shouts of Hindu 
Dharm ki jai and Hindu University ki jai. On reaching the pandal the 
deputation received a warm welcome. After other resolutions had been 
disposed of, the resolution supporting the establishment of a Hindu Uni- 
versity at Benares was taken up. It was moved by Pandit Din Dayal 
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Sharma of the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal in a short, eloquent speech 
and supported by Lala Harkishenlal and Rai Ram Saran Das Bahadur 
of Lahore, and Thakur Mahanchand and Rai Gopal Das Bhandari Bahadur 
of Amritsar. Lala Lajpat Rai also in supporting the resolution said that 
as the question had to be viewed from the stand-point of national honour 
it would be a great shame for the Hindus and a permanent blot on their 
honour and sense of self-respect if they did not: do their best for the success 
of the University. Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra, then read a thrilling 
musaddas (consisting of six lines) which called forth loud cheers from all 
sides. He was followed by the Hon. Lala Sukhbir Singh of Muzaffarnagar 
who appealed to the audience to help the movement with all their body, 
soul and wealth (tan, man, dhan). The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya then addressed the Conference, and on rising to speak was accorded 
a most enthusiastic ovation. He spoke for nearly an hour. He dwelt upon 
the great progress which the people of the country had made in the cause 
of education under British rule, but he said that secular education which 
was being imparted in Government schools and colleges required to be 
supplemented by religious education. He also emphasised the necessity 
of preserving the best Hindu ideals, the best of the Hindu traditions, in 
short the best of the Hindu culture and civilization. He appealed to the 
public to contribute their mite so that in the sacred city of Benares, five 
miles away from the inhabited part, a Hindu University might come into 
existence before long. 

After the speech a discussion followed whether the realisations of 
subscriptions should be undertaken then and there as the audience wished, 
or postponed to the next day when a Committee would be formed for the 
purpose. On the Chairman of the Reception Committee’s pressing the 
latter view, the collections were not made then. Subsequently, it was 
announced that promises of donations to the extent of about Rs. 75,000/- 
were obtained, the principal donors being Rai Giridharilal Rs. 10,000; 
Lala Ram Narayan and Lala Mansa Ram, Rs. 7.000 each ; Messrs. Tirath 
Ram Chela Ram and Bhai Ram Singh Dooa, Rs. 6,100 each; and Lala 
Gagar Mal, Rs. 5,100/-. 





AT NAHAN 
A meeting was held at Nahan on the Ist October, 1911 in connection 
with the proposed Hindu University. Babu Parbhu Lal Bhargava was 
in the Chair. On the request of the President, the Hon. Babu Brijnandan 
Prasad of Moradabad, who happened to be there, explained to the audience 
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in a brief and interesting speech in Urdu the object of the proposed Uni- 
versity. He was followed by Babus Shiva Charan Lal, and Mukut Bihari 
Lal, in English, and Babus Banwari Lal and M. N. Chatterjea, in verna- 
cular, all of them dwelling upon the advantages that would accrue from 
the University. The President then appealed for funds and the response 
to the appeal was as satisfactory as could be desired, a sum of over Rs. 
2,000/- being promised on the spot. The highest announcement of Rs. 
301/- was made on behalf of Sirdar Narain Singh Bahadur. This was 
followed by the announcement of Rs. 300/- by Pandit Bishambhar Das. 
Donations of Rs. 200/-, 100/- and below were also promised. A Sub- 
committee was then formed for the purpose of realising the amount pro- 
mised by the subscribers and it was expected that over Rs. 3,000/- would 
be contributed to the funds of the University. 


AT RAWALPINDI 


The Hindu University deputation consisting of the Hon. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Thakur Mahadeo Singh, Pandit Parmeswar 
Nath Sapru and others arrived at Rawalpindi on the morning of October 
5, 1911 and were accorded a warm reception at the Railway station, leading 
raises, bankers, lawyers and merchants being present. A largely attended 
public meeting was held the same evening. Mr. Bhagat Iswar Das presided. 
A resolution, proposed by Dewan Daulatrai and seconded by Lala Hansraj, 
was passed, promising rupees one lakh as the contribution of the Rawal- 
pindi district to the Hindu University Fund. Rs. 16,000 were subscribed 
on the spot. Another meeting was held at the Sadar over which Lalu 
Hansraj Sawhaney presided. The deputation left on Friday, the 6th 
Oct. evening for Amritsar. 


IN THE INTERIOR OF RAI BARELI 


On the 6th October, 1911, a deputation headed by the Hon. Raja 
Ram Pal Singh visited Orai estate. In spite of the rains the attendance 
in the meeting held there, was some 300. Stirring speeches were delivered 
by Thakur Jagannath Bux of Rahwan and Raja Ram Pal Singh. Dona- 
tions were collected and a local Committee was formed with Thakur Gajraj 
Singh of Orai as President to collect more funds. Great enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. 


On the 8th Oct., a large deputation headed by Raja Ram Pal Singh 
visited the estate of Thakur Jagannath Bux Singh of Rahwan, who accorded 
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a very cordial reception to the deputation. In spite of the rains the 
meeting held in the evening under the Chairmanship of Raja Saheb was 
attended by some 2000 persons. Stirring speeches suited to the occasion 
were delivered and in response Rs. 4000 were promised on the spot. 
Srimati Thakurain Saheba headed the list of donors by subscribing 
Rs. 1,000. 


AT LAHORE 


The Hindu University deputation consisting of the Hon, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Hon. Babu Ganga Prasad Varma, Pandit 
Din Dayal Sharma and others arrived at Lahore on the 8th October, 1911. 
The elite of Lahore Hindu Society headed by Rai Ram Saran Das Bahadur, 
Rai Bahadur Lala Lal Chand, Rai Mohan Lal Bahadur, Lala Bal Mukund, 
Lala Harkishen Lal, Bhagat Iswar Dass, Lala Lajpat Rai, Lala Sangam 
Lal, Diwan Ganpat Rai, Lala Duni Chand, Lala Dhanpat Rai and Lala 
Mehar Singh, received the deputation. A long procession consisting of 
nearly 100 carriages was formed. The band played in front, Bhajan parties 
sang songs welcoming the deputation and extolling the blessings of educa- 
tion throughout the whole route from Delhi Darwaza to Akbari Darwaza. 
The streets were sumptuously decorated with flags, buntings, festoons 
and evergreens. Welcomes and mottoes in Sanskrit, Hindi, English, and 
Urdu, greeted the deputation at numerous places. The streets were 
thronged with men and the balconies with ladies, anxious to do honour 
to the deputation. Shouts of ‘Hindu University ki Jai’ and ‘Hindu 
Dharma ki jai’ filled the air. Flowers and rose water were showered upon 
the members of the deputation. 

The public meeting which was announced to be held on Monday, 
the 9th Oct. evening in the compound adjacent to the Water-works 
Reservoir, Lahore, for raising subscriptions for the Hindu University 
fund was held on Monday morning at 7 o'clock in the Bradlaugh 
Hall, owing to the sudden change of programme in the tour of the 
Hindu University deputation. Long before the appointed hour the 
hall was crowded and by the time the members of the deputation 
arrived, all available space in the hall was occupied, even doors, 
windows and approaches to the platform were thickly packed with 
men. Carpets were substituted for chairs in order to provide accommoda- 
tion to such a huge gathering. The number of audience at the lowest 
computation was between seven and eight thousand. The meeting was 
of a representative character, every creed, sect and profession being duly 
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represented. The students of the different colleges in Lahore were present 
in large numbers. At the request of the promoters of the meeting the 
Principal of the Government College, the Principal of the D.A.V. College 
and the Principal of the Central Training College, Lahore had closed their 
colleges till noon. The Hon, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and other 
members of the deputation were received at the back entrance of the hall 
by the members of the Reception Committee and no sooner they made 
their appearance on the platform than the hall resounded with loud and 
prolonged cheers. On the platform beside the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, the Hon. Shri Ganga Prasad Varma and other members of 
the deputation sat the following :— 


Sir P. C. Chatterji, Rai Bahadur Lala Lal Chand, Lala Harkishen 
Lal, Lala Lajpat Rai, Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, Rai Bahadur 
Lala’ Mohan Lal, Lala Dewan Chand, Lala Dharam Das Suri, Lala Karam 
Chand Puri, Lala Duni Chand, Lala Ganpat Rai, Bhagat Iswar Das, Lala 
Gopal Chand, Lala Sangam Lal, Rai Sahib Kunj Bihari Thapur, Munshi 
Mahbub’ Alam and several others. 


Several ladies including Mrs. Harkishen Lal and Mrs. Lajpat Rai 
Sahni were also seated in the platform. The proceedings commenced at 
7-45 A.M. Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das proposed and Lala Karam 
Chand Puri seconded that Rai Bahadur Lala Lal Chand should preside 
over the meeting. The proposal was carried with acclamation. Speeches 
were then delivered by the Hon. Shri Ganga Prasad Varma, Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Pandit Din Dayal and the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Every one of them emphasised the importance of uniting the scattered 
forces of the Hindu community and welding them together into a national 
whole, and explained the necessity of establishing a Hindu University for 
the welfare of the community asa whole. Lala Lajpat Rai in the course 
of his eloquent speech made a stirring appeal in the name of Hindu nationa- 
lity and Hindu religion to the Hindus of the province in general and to the 
rich men in particular, especially of Lahore, which, he said was the great 
centre of the Hindu revival movement, to contribute liberally towards 
the funds of the Hindu University, and thereby save the honour and the 
good name of the Punjab. In the end, he expressed a hope that the Govern- 
ment would grant a charter to the Hindus for their University as they 
had promised to grant to the Mahomedans. On rising to speak, the Hon. 
Pandit Malaviya was given an ovation by the audience. He delivered 


a very eloquent speech. He said that on the 30th December, 1905 Sir 
24 
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Aga Khan in a letter to the Hon. Mr. Gokhale expressed his full 
sympathy with the movement for establishing a Hindu University and 
promised to contribute Rs. 5000/- towards its funds. In the end he 
expressed a strong hope in the sense of justice and impartiality of the 
Government and concluded his speech by saying: ‘Charter we shall 
have and charter we must get’. 


A subscription list was then opened and donations amounting to 
about one lakh of rupees were announced on the spot. 


A Provincial Committee consisting of the following gentlemen was 
then appointed with powers to add to their number for raising further 
subscriptions in the Punjab for the University fund :— 


(1) Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, (2) Rai Bahadur Lala 
Lal Chand, (3) Rai Bahadur Lala Mohan Lal (4) Lala Lajpat Rai, 
(5) Lala Harkishen Lal, (6) Rai Sahib Lala Sukh Dayal, (7) Lala 
Rai Duni Chand, (8) Lala Ganpat Rai, (9) Lala, Diwan Chand, (10) 
Lala Karam Chand Puri, (11) Lala Gopal Chand, (12) Lala Dhanpat 
Rai, (13) Bhagat Iswar Das, (14) Rai Sahib Lala Bal Mukund, 
(15) Lala Dina Nath, and (16) Lala Raja Ram. 


Lala Harkishen Lal was appointed Secretary of the Committee. 
The meeting dispersed at 11-15 A.M. 


AGAIN AT AMRITSAR 


At the invitation of the Hindu citizens of the place, the Hindu Uni- 
versity deputation again visited Amritsar. A meeting was held in the 
Spacious compound of the Hindu Sabha School. Over 3,000 Hindus 
were present. Rai Sahib Girdhari Lal presided. Rai Bahadur Lala 
Gopal Das Bhandari opened the proceedings. The Hon. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya in an impressive speech spoke of the merits of the Hindu 
civilization in the past, and said that it was possible for the Hindus to 
taise themselves again in the estimation of other nations, if Western edu- 
cation were given along with Hindu religious education. Subscriptions 
amounting to Rs. 70,000/- were then announced. It was hoped that 
Amritsar would subscribe over a lakh of rupees. In thanking the people 
of Amritsar for their enthusiasm, the Hon. Babu Ganga Prasad Varma 
said that the reception accorded to the deputation and that evening’s 
demonstration proved that in Amritsar the heart of the Hindu community 
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throbbed with the same enthusiasm for the University as in other parts 
of India. 

By the time the Deputation reached Amritsar again on 9th October, 
1911, the total amount of promised donation had nearly touched the ex- 
pected figure. It may be remembered here that the whole of this amount 
had been raised from the public alone—rich and poor. Pandit Malaviya 
now decided to contact the Government of India in order to obtain a clear 
indication of the lines on which the Government would be prepared to 
support the idea of a Hindu University. He, therefore, proceeded to 
Simla from Amritsar on the 9th October, 1911 after addressing a large 
meeting in the spacious compound of the Hindu Sabha School. 


It may he mentioned here that while the Hon’ble Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and Mrs. Besant were working with their respective schemes 
for the establishment of a University at Banaras, a number of Hindu gentle- 
men interested in the study of Hindu religion were also considering the 
proposal for the establishment of a high class educational institution— 
Sarada Viswa Vidyalaya—at Banaras under the auspices of the Hon’ble 
Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur, of Darbhanga. The Maharaja 
Bahadur of Darbhanga was, however, convinced that before the Hindus 
could draw up any complete scheme which would be generally acceptable, 
it was absolutely necessary to get some indication of the wishes of the 
Government on the subject. 


When Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya met him at Allahabad in 
July 1911 with a view to secure his support for the Scheme of the Hindu 
University, the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga told him that he could 
attend public meetings in support of the cause after he had been assured 
of the support of the Government of India towards the Scheme and that 
ample facilities would be afforded for the study of the religion of our fore- 
fathers under the auspices of the leaders of the Sanatana Dharma. It was 
then decided that the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga should approach 
the Government and ascertain its views. With this object the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga went to Simla in August 1911 but he was informed that 
the question was under the consideration of the Government and that 
it would take some weeks to get a reply. The Maharaja Bahadur of Dar- 
bhanga returned to Simla early in Oct. 1911 and Pandit Malaviya joined 
him there on the 10th October, 1911. ‘The same day the Hon'ble Maharaja 
Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga wrote a letter quoted below 
to the Hon'ble Sir (then Mr.) Harcourt Butler, Member for Education ; 
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WHEATFIELD 

My dear Mr. Butler, Simla, 10th October, 1911. 
You are aware that there,is a widespread feeling amongst the Hindu 
public to establish a Hindu University on such lines as may be approved 
by the Government of India. More than one project has been put forward 
in this connection, but I think it very necessary before any further action 
is taken in the direction of producing a scheme which will be greatly accep- 
table to the Hindu public that we should try to obtain from you a clear 
indication of the lines on which the Government will be prepared to sup- 
port the idea of a Hindu University. Iam quite convinced that the Hindus 
will be only too happy to loyally carry out any direction that the Govern- 
ment may be pleased to give them, and will thankfully accept any sugges- 
tions that you may be pleased to make. I hope that you will very kindly 

place this letter for the favourable consideration of H.E. the Viceroy. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Sd/- RAMESHWAR SINGH. 


The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga 
and the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya then waited upon His 
Excellency the Viceroy and the Hon'ble Sir (then Mr.) Harcourt Butler, 
at Simla, on the 11th October, 1911. The result of the interview was 
favourable and Mr. Butler assured his ungrudging co-operation in further- 
ing any scheme that might commend itself to the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State. The Hon’ble Mr. Harcourt Butler addressed 
the following letter to the Hon'ble Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga on 
the 12th October, 1911. This letter was the first most important 
communication from the Government of India indicating of its approval 
of the idea of the proposed Hindu University : 


Simla, 12th October, 1911. 
My dear Maharaja Bahadur, 
I have received your letter of the 10th instant in which you refer 
to the widespread movement amongst the Hindu public to establish a 
Hindu University on such lines as may be approved and sanctioned by 
the Government of India, to the different schemes put forward, and the 
desirability of my making a pronouncement as to the lines on which the 
Government will be prepared to support the idea of a Hindu University. 
You add that you are quite convinced that the Hindus will be only too 
happy to carry out loyally any directions that the Government may be 
pleased to give them and will thankfully accept any suggestions that I 
may be pleased to make. 
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You will understand that in the absence of definite and detailed 
schemes it is not possible for me at present to do more than indicate certain 
conditions on which the Government of India must insist as antecedent to 
the recogaition by the Government of the movement for the establishment 
of a Hindu University. They are :— 

1, The Hindus should approach the Government in a body as 
the Mahomedans did. 

2, A strong, efficient and financially sound college with an adequate 
European staff should be the basis of the scheme. 

3. The University should be a modern University differing from 
existing universities mainly in being a teaching and residential 
University and offering religious instruction. 

4, The movement should be entirely educational. 

5. There should be the same measure of Government supervision 
and opportunity to give advice as in the case of the proposed 
University at Aligarh. 


I need scarcely add that it would be necessary hereafter to satisfy 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State as to the adequacy of 
the funds collected and the suitability in all particulars of the constitution 
of the University. The Government of India must of course reserve to 
itself full power in regard to all details of any scheme which they may here- 
after place before the Secretary of State, whose discretion in regard to 
the movement and any proposals that may arise from it, they cannot 
in any way prejudice. I may add that the Government of India appreciate 
the spirit of the concluding passage of your letter and that you can count 
on the ungrudging co-operation of myself and the Department in furthering 
any scheme that may commend itself to the Government of India and the 


Secretary of State. 
Yours sincerely, 


(Sd). HARCOURT BUTLER. 
The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga } 
now decided to work in co-operation with the Hon’ble Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and gave his wholehearted support to the movement. 
His very first act was to make a very handsome donation of Rupees five 
lakhs to the Hindu University. Not only that, he also joined the 
deputation for collection of funds. 
Mass meetings were being held on the 13th, 14th and 15th 
October, 1911 at Rae-Bareli under the Chairmanship of Rana Sir 
Sheoraj Singh Bahadur, of Khajurgaon. The Hon’ble Raja Rampal 
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Singh, the Hof. Rameshwar Bax Singh of Sheogarh and Sardar Beni 
Singh also graced the meetings with their presence. The Rana Saheb of 
Khajurgaon at whose instance. these meetings were convened, promised 
every support to the movement and with great enthnsiasm voluntarily 
offered to go in deputation to the Taluqdars of Rae-Bareli and of Oudh 
and if needed to other Rajas and Maharajas of India. When these 
meetings were going on, Raja Rampal Singh and Rana Sir Sheoraj Singh 
Bahadur received a telegram from the Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and they left Rae-Bareli in the’ afternoon of the 15th Oct. to 
join Pandit Malaviya and the Maharaja of Darbhanga at Meerut. The 
attitude of the Government of India towards the Hindu University 
scheme became known by this time and at the meeting held on the 15th 
October, 1911 at Rae-Bareli under the presidentship of Rajasahab of 
Sheogarh it was received with loud cheers and hurras for King George V. 


The first public meeting, after the issue of Sir Harcourt Butler’s 
letter, was held at Meerut on the 17th October, 1911. The Hindu Uni- 
versity deputation headed by the Maharaja of Darbhanga arrived at 
Meerut on the 16th October, 1911 and it was accorded a brilliant recep- 
tion by the citizens of Meerut. A grand meeting was held on 17th October, 
1911 in the Town Hall grounds in a beautiful and spacious pandal erected 
for the occasion. The demand for seats was such that about 10,000 people 
were occupying the seats long before the appointed time. As the Hindu Uni- 
versity deputation consisting of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, Ranabahadur 
Sir Sheoraj Singh, the Hon’ble Raja Rampal Singh, the Hon'ble Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Hon’ble Babu Ganga Prasad Varma, the 
Hon’ble Lala Sukhbir Sinha, Pandit Din Dayal Sharma, Pandit Gokaran 
Nath Misra, Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta and Babu Mangla Prasad of Banaras 
entered the Pandal, they were greeted by thundering cheers. The Maha- 
raja of Darbhanga was proposed to the Chair and amidst deafening cheers, 
he made public the correspondence between him and the Hon'ble Mr. 
Harcourt Butler. Rana Sir Sheoraj Singh then moved the following reso- 
Jution : 

“That this meeting begs to express its deep satisfaction at the 
assurance which the Government of India has been pleased to 
give that they will support the Hindu University movement under 
the conditions laid down by the Hon. Mr. Builer in his letter of the 
12th October to the Maharaja of Darbhanga, and tenders its grate- 
ful thanks to His Excellency the Viceroy and the Hon. Mr. Butler 
for the kindly interest they have taken in the movement’. 
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Supporting the resolution, the Hon’ble Babu Ganga Prasad Varma said 
that he considered the recognition of the wide-spread Hindu sentiment by 
Lord Hardinge as one of his greatest acts of statesmanship. This, he said, 
would impress the Hindu mind, that whatever mistakes might be com- 
mitted by subordinate officials, the heart of the fountain-head of the Govern- 
ment of India was sound and that no differential treatment would be meted 
out to any communities in India on racial grounds. He also gave ventila- 
tion to the heart-felt feeling of gratification of the entire Hindu community 
towards the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga. After the passing of this 
resolution, the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya addressed the 
meeting. In his masterly address he referred at length to the different 
stages through which the Hindu University movement nad passed. He 
said that he had never had any doubt as to the attitude of the Govern- 
ment because he knew that the British Government, among whose many 
blessings, education was the most valued and which had always 
recognized and helped every private effort in that cause, would not refuse 
to recognise their efforts to create a great centre of learning. In fact he 
was so convinced of Goyernment support that he nad obtained promises 
of subscriptions on the express condition that not a pice was to be spent 
unless the Government approved and sanctioned the creation of the Uni- 
versity. He was deeply grateful that in all interviews which he had with 
Hon. Mr. Butler he had received nothing but encouragement and that 
His Excellency the Viceroy was sympathetic and kind. Panditji in 
making an eloquent appeal for funds said that some had hesitated to join 
the movement because they feared that it would not be possible to raise 
the crore that he had appealed for. Others had waited for a pronounce- 
ment from the Government that it approves of the establishment of a Uni- 
versity, but now that 28 lakhs had already been subscribed by only a few 
districts and that the Government had been pleased to declare itself in 
favour of the movement, he hoped that every true Hindu would come 
forward to lend his whole-hearted support to the movement and to 
build up a University which would be worthy of the great Hindu 
community. 


At the conclusion of the appeal the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga 
rose and announced his munificent donation of five lakhs for the Hindu 
University. The announcement was received with almost frenzied enthu- 
siasm. The whole audience rising to its feet cheered the Maharaja lustily, 
the cheers not subsiding till some time. 
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The donations of the citizens of Meerut were then announced, 
amounting to about a lakh and a quarter. The principal donors were :— 
Chaudhri Lachmi Narain Singh and Chaudhri Raghubir Narain Singh, 
Raises and Honorary Magistrates of Asora, Rs. 15,000/- ; Mahanth Darshan 
Dass of Bagsar, Rs. 10,000/-; the Hindu Sangit Samaj, Meerut benefit- 
night performance by the Hindu youngmen, Rs. 10,000/-; the Hon. Rai 
Ramanuj Dayal Bahadur, Rs. 5,000/-; Lala Raghunath Prasad, Rais 
Rs. 5,000/-; Lala Jugal Kishore and Lala Sita Ram Rs. 5,000/-; Lala 
Behari Dass and Lala Dhanpat Rai Rs. 3,000/-; Lala Badridass Jaini, 
Rais, Meerut Cantonment Rs. 2,000/-; Choube Radha Lal and Chaube 
Chakkan Lal, Pleaders, Rs. 1,250/-; Lala Ramchandra Sarup, Rais Rs. 
1,100/-; Mr. Pyare Lal, Barister-at-Law, Rs. 1,000/-; Shrimati Bakht 
Devi, Rs. 1,000/-; Rai Kanhaiya Lal, Executive Engineer, Rs. 1,600/-; 
Lala Ramdass, timber merchant, Rs. 1,000/-; Lala Muda Mal, Rais, 
Ghaziabad, Rs. 1,000/-; Meerut College students, Rs. 1,500/-; pleaders 
and clerks, Rs. 1,000/-. 


The meeting lasted for over four hours and the proceedings were 
marked with intense enthusiasm. The members of the Sangit Samaj gave 
two benefitnight performances for the Hindu University. They played 
the drama of Harishchandra excellently by which they were able to raise 
Rs. 10,000/-. 

The subscriptions promised for the University till then reached a 
total of nearly thirtyfive lakhs of rupees. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE HINDU UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


saxo gaara aay statisgerarte 
Uttararama Charitra Act I—Verse 10 

From Meerut, the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya came 
to Banaras to meet Mrs. Annie Besant who had by that time returned 
to India ard was to reach Banaras on the 21st October, 1911. The meeting 
took place on the 21st October, 1911, itself. This was an auspicious day. 
All differences sunk in the common aim which promised so much for 
awakened India, And when Mrs. Besant first appeared after her return 
from England at the Central Hindu College premises on the 21st evening, 
with the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and those members of 
the Board of Trustees who could be present, she, as President of the Board 
of Trustees, announced that the amalgamation of the three schemes for 
a University—those of the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the 
Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga and her 
own—was an accomplished fact. Every heart rejoiced and the good news 
quickly flew by wire all over the country. 

The next day, on the 22nd October, 1911, the Hon’ble’ Maharaja Sir 
Rameshwar Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga, Mrs. Annie Besant, the Hon'ble 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Hon’ble Pandit Sundar Lal, the 
Hon’ble Babu Ganga Prasad Varma, Babu Bhagwan Das and Munshi Iswar 
Saran met at Banaras, The conclusions then arrived at were embodied in 
the following short memorandum, which was then drawn up and signed. 

“1, That the name of the University shall be Hindu 
University. 

“2, That the first governing body shall consist of represen- 
tatives of the Hindu community and Mrs. Annie Besant and Tepre- 
sentative trustees of the Central Hindu College. 

“3. That the theological faculty shall be entirely in the 
hands of the Hindus. 

“4. That the petition for a Charter now before the Secretary 
for State for India shall be withdrawn : 


(Sd.) Ramzsnwar Sivex (Sd.) Ganga Prasap Varma 
(Sd.) Annie Besant (Sd.) Baaewan Das 
(Sd.) Mapan Monan Manaviya £(Sd.) Iswar Saran” 


(8d.) Sunpar Lan 
26 
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This memorandum was forwarded to Mr. Harcourt Butler by the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga on the 23rd October, 1911 and on the same day, 
Mrs. Annie Besant cabled to the Marquess of Crewe withdrawing her 
petition, 

Arrangements were to be made now to form a deputation with repre- 
sentatives from each province in India to wait on Mr. Harcourt Butler. The 
outlines of the constitution of the proposed University were also to be 
drawn to serve as a basis for discussion. In the meantime, Mrs. Annie 
Besant sent letters to every Trustee of the Central Hindu College asking 
for permission to sign a petition to Mr. Harcourt Butler from the Board 
of Trustees, Central Hindu College, praying that the College may be incor- 
porated with the University when the University was formed. 

Things moved very quickly and towards the end of October, 1911, 
Mrs. Annie Besant, the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and a 
number of other gentlemen from several parts of India met at Allahabad 
to consider several preliminary questions relating to the new university 
and to settle the outlines of a scheme for its establishment. On the lines 
which the members of this informal meeting settled tentatively, a draft 
bill for the University was prepared to serve as a basis for discussion. 

This draft was considered at a larger representative meeting of Hindu 
gentlemen held on the 28th November, 1911 at the Darbhanga Castle, Alla- 
habad, under the presidentship of the Maharaja of Darbhanga. The 
draft was further amended. The meeting was a very long one, lasting 
from 11.30 A.M. to 415 P.M. and the various points of issue were fully 
discussed and complete agreement was reached, all being ready to subor- 
dinate themselves and their opinions to the views of the Hindu community 
as represented by its leading men. ‘This meeting was confidential 
and therefore, the details of the outlines of the scheme as finalised at this 
meeting were not made public immediately. It had first to be submitted 
to the Hon’ble Member for Education. 

This meeting further decided that the promoters of the University 
should register themselves as a Society under Act XXI of 1860. The 
Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya had already suggested in his 
letter dated the 15th July, 1911 the desirability of forming a Society to 
be called the Hindu University Society to bring about the establishment 
of a University, The formation of the Hindu University Society as an 
incorporated Society under Act XXI of 1860 became necessary now. The 
memorandum of Association was drawn up and signed at Allahabad on 
the 28th November, 1911 by Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur, 
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Darbhanga, Mrs, Annie Besant, Mr. V.P. Madhava Rao of Bangalore, 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra of Lucknow, Mr. Radha Kumud Mukherji 
of Calcutta, Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar of Calcutta, Mahamahopadhyaya, 
Pandit Adityaram Bhattacharya of Allahabad, the Hon'ble Babu 
Ganga "Prasad Varma of Lucknow and Babu Bhagwan Das of Banaras. 
The Memorandum of Association of the Society was as follows :— 
1. Name: 
The Society shall be named and styled “The Hindu Uni- 
wersity Society”. 
2. Object : 
The object of the Society is to found and establish a Hindu 
University at Benares, and for that purpose to collect, funds, 
to acquire and hold property, move the Government for enact- 
ment of such legislation as may be necessary for establishing 
such University, to associate or co-operate with any other society 
or persons and to incorporate any other educational institu- 
tion or society ; and to do all such and other acts as may be 
necessary for the establishment of the said University ; and 
on the establishment of such University, to deliver and hand 
over, or to transfer to the University so established all funds, 
monies, and properties in the hands of the’Society, and to transfer 
all properties, books, securities, documents, or other papers 
and effects to the said University and to do all such and other 
acts as may be necessary and requisite for the said purpose. 
3. The names, addresses and occupations of the members of the 
Committee Management to whom the management of the affairs of the 
Society is entrusted, are as follows :— 
1. The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur, 
of Darbhanga—President. 
2. Sir Gooroodas Banerjee, Narikeldanga, Caleutta,—Vice- 
President. 
3, Mrs. Annie Besant, President of the Board of Trustees, 
Central Hindu College, Benares, Vice-President. 
4. Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh, 46, Theatre Road, Calcutta, 
Vice-President. 
5. The Hon'ble Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nundy Bahadur, 
Cossimbazar, Murshidabad. 
6. Babu Brajendra Kishore Roy Choudhury, 53, Sukea’s 
Street, Calcutta. 
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The Hon. Justice A. Chaudhuri, 46, Old Ballygunj Road, 
Calcutta. 

Babu Hirendranath Datta, 139, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 
Professor Radha Kumud Mukherji, 26 Sukea’s Street, Caleutta 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, 26, Sukea’s Street, Calcutta. 
The Hon’ble Kuar Krityanand Sinha, Banailly, Purneah, 
The Hon’ble Braj Kishore Prasad, Vakil, Laharai Sarai 
Babu Krishna Sahai, Vakil, Bankipur. 

Seth Radha Krishna Potdar, Calcutta. 

Babu Langat Sinha, Zamindar, Mozafferpore, 

Babu Purnendu Narayan Sinha, Vakil, Bankipur. 

The Hon'ble Mr. N. Subba Rao, Rajmahendry. 

The Hon’ble Mr. L.A. Govind Raghava Iyer, Madras. 

The Hon'ble Mr. T. B. Seshagiri Iyer, Vakil, Madras. 
Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, Ex-Dewan of Mysore, Bangalore. 
The Hon’ble Sir Vithal Das Thackersay, Bombay. 

Sir Bhalchandra Krishna Bhatwadekur, Bombay. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Golul Das Parekh, Bombay. 

Mr. Dharamsey Morarjee Gokul Das, Bombay. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Harchandrai Vishendas, Karachi, 

Mr. V. R. Pandit, Nagpur. 

Rao Bahadur Vaman Rao Kolhatkar, Nagpur. 

The Hon'ble Mr. R. M. Mudholkar, Amraoti. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Lalchand, Lahore. 

Rai Ramsaran Das Bahadur, Lahore. 

Lala Harkishen Lal, Lahore. 

The Hon’ble Rai Hari Chand, Multan, 

The Hon’ble Lala Sultan Sinha, Delhi. 

Sirdar Jogendra Sinha, Patiala. 

Pandit Din Dayal Sharma, Jhajjur, Rohtak. 

Raja Munshi Madho Lal, Benares. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Adityaram Bhattacharya, 
Allahabad. 

The Hon’ble Raja Rampal Singh, Kuri Sidhauli. 

The Hon’ble Babu Ganga Prasad Varma, Lucknow. 

The Hon’ble Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, Lucknow. 

Thakur Suraj Bux Singh, Sitapur. 

The Hon’ble Babu Brij Nandan Prasad, Muradabad. 

The Hon’ble Babu Sukhbir Singh, Mazaffarnagar. 


44, 
45. 


46. 
at. 
48, 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52, 
53. 
54, 
55. 
56. 


57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
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Rai Prag Narayan Bhargava, Lucknow. 
Rai Ramsarandas Bahadur, Manager, Oudh Commercial 
Bank, Fyzabad. 

Babu Vikramajit Singh, Cawnpore. 

Babu Moti Chand, Benares, 

Rai Krishnaji, Benares. 

Rao Gopal Das Sahupuri, Benares. 

Babu Gauri Shankar Prasad, Benares. 

Dr. Satish Chandra Bannerji, Allahabad. 

Pandit Baldev Ram Dave, Allahabad, 

Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, Allahabad, 

Babu Iswar Saran, Elgin Road, Allahabad. 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Allahabad. 
The Hon’ble Pandit Sundar Lal, Rai Bahadur, Allahabad, 
Honorary Secretary. 

Babu Bhagavan Das, Benares ) 

Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra, Vakil, Lucknow. 





Pandit Krishnaram Mehta, Vakil, Benares, | Honorary 
Rai Iqbal Narain Gurtu, Benares. . Dah 
Babu Mangla Prasad, Nandan-Sahu-ki Secretaries 
Gali, Benares. J 


We, the several persons whose names and addresses are subscribed, 
are desirous of being formed into a Society in pursuance of this Memorandum 
of Association and the Rules and Regulations, a certified copy of which 
is hereto annexed. 


RAMESHWAR SINGH BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 
Of Darbhanga. 26, Sukea’s Street, Calcutta 
ANNIE BESANT ADITYARAM BHATTA- 
Benares CHARYA, 
V. P. MADHAVA RAO, Daragqunje, Allahabad 
Patan Bhawan, Bangalore GANGA PRASAD VARMA 
GOKARAN NATH MISRA Aminabad, Lucknow 
Neil's Gate, Lucknow BHAGAWAN DAS 
RADHAKUMUD MUKERJI Benares. 


26, Sukea’s Street, Caleutta 
Witness to the above signatures: signed before me 
Allahabad, MANGLA PRASAD, 
28th November,~1911. Benares. 
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Besides the persons named in Section 3 of the Memorandum of asso- 
ciation including those who signed the same, the membership of the Society 
was open to— 
(a) Persons who had given or who would give a donation of not 
less than Rs. 500/- towards the Hindu University Fund or to 
this Society ; 
(b) persons who would pay an annual subscription of not less 
than rupees twenty-five ; and 
(c) other persons who, by reason of the interest taken by them 
in the case of education, or who, by reason of their distingui- 
shed ability or eminent position in life, might be elected as 
members of the Society. 
The acceptance of the Secretaryship of the Hindu University Society 
by Rai Bahadur the Hon’ble Pandit Sundar Lal was a matter of great 
satisfaction to all. 
At the meeting held at the Darbhanga Castle at Allahabad on the 
28th November, 1911, it was further decided that a deputation of the 
Hindu community headed by the Hon’ble Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur, 
of Darbhanga should wait upon the Hon’ble Member for Education 
at Delhi. The Hon’ble Mr. Harcourt Butler readily expressed his 
willingness to receive the deputation. The draft bill as amended at the 
meeting held on 28th Nov. 1911 was printed and copies of it were sent 
to thé members of the Deputation which was to wait upon the Hon. Member 
for Education. 
The Coronation Durbar was going to be held at Delhi on the 12th 
December, 1911. Delhi attracted people from all parts of the country. 
Special trains were arranged from various places in India towards Delhi. 
The Hindu University Deputation went to Delhi in a special train for 
the Durbar from Allahabad. The City of Delhi was already en fete when 
the Deputation reached the Town Hall to meet the Hon’ble Mr. Harcourt 
Butler on December 4, 1911. The Deputation was a very representative 
one, leading men being present from all parts of India, The Deputation 
consisted of the following gentlemen :— 
1, The Hon. Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur of 
Darbhanga. 

2. Mrs. Annie Besant. 

. The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

4, The Hon. Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nundy of  Cossim- 
bazar. 


31. 
32. 
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The Hon. Pandit Sundar Lal, Allahabad. 

Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, ex-Dewan of Mysore. 

The Hon. Mr. N. Subba Rao Pantulu, Madras. 

The Hon. Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas of Karachi. 

The Hon. Rai Shadi Lal Bahadur, Lahore. 

Lala Harkishen Lal, Lahore. 

The Hon, Rai Bahadur Lala Hari Chand, Multan. 

The Hon. Lala Sultan Singh, Delhi. 

The Hon. Baba Guru Baksh Singh Bedi, Punjab. 

The Hon. Maharaja Sir Bhagwati Prasad Singh of Balram- 
pur, Oudh. 

The Hon. Rana Sir Sheoraj Singh, of Khajurgaon. 

The Hon, Raja Rampal Singh, Kurri Sidhauli, Oudh. 

The Hon. Rai Ganga Prasad Varma Bahadur, Lucknow. 
The Hon. Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, Lucknow. 

The Hon. Lala Sukhbir Sinha, Mazaffarnagar. 

The Hon. Babu Moti Chand, Benares. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Siva Kumar Sastri, Benares. 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra, Lucknow. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Maharaj Narayan Sivapuri, Banaras. 
The Hon. Rai Ram Saran Dass Bahadur, Lahore. 

The Mahant of Tarkeshwar. 

Rai Badri Das Bahadur, Mukeem, Calcutta. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Bankey Lal Nawal Goswami, Delhi. 
Rao Bahadur V. N. Pandit, Nagpur. 

Maharaja Girija Nath Roy Bahadur of Dinajpur. 

Pandit Din Dayal Sharma, Rohtak. 

Babu Bhagwan Das, Banaras. 

Sir Pratul Chandra Chatterji, Lahore. 


The Deputation was cordially received by the Hon’ble Member for 
Education, the Hon’ble Mr. Harcourt Butler. Maharaja Sir Rameshwar 
Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga introduced the members of the Deputation, 
one by one to the Hon’ble Mr, Harcourt Butler. The draft constitution 
of the University was presented for consultation and advice of the Hon’- 
ble Member for Education. Several points were informally discussed 
on that occasion. The Hon’ble Mr. Harcourt Butler behaved with the 
greatest kindness and sympathy explaining why in some cases it was impos- 
sible to meet the wishes of the Deputation and in other promising to lay 
the views expressed by the Deputation before His Excellency the Governor- 
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General for consideration. The interview was on the whole thoroughly 
satisfactory and the Deputation left the draft, as amended, with the Hon’- 
ble Member for Education since the Bill had to be finally drafted by the 
Law Department of the Government of India. It was laid down that 
though the Act be passed it would not come into operation until the 
Society had a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs in the Bank and was in a position to 
raise a further sum of one crore of rupees. 


The registration of the Hindu University Society was formerly 
effected on the 15th December, 1911. The first meeting of the Society 
was held at Delhi just after the Deputation had met the Hon’ble Member 
for Education and it was decided to begin the work without any delay, 
The Deputation did not remain idle during the Delhi Durbar and started 
the work of collection of funds. His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar 
gave a magnificent donation of Rs. 2.00 lakhs, and the Hon. Rana Sir 
Sheoraj Singh, Rs. 1.25 lakhs. The Chief Minister of Alwar, Rai Sahab 
Daya Krishna Gaur promised a donation of Rs. 25,000/- and Lala Sultan 
Singh, Rs. 5,000/-. 


An Office of the Hindu University Society was opened at Allahabad 
on the Ist January, 1912. A branch office was opened at Banaras to 
answer enquiries. Local Committees were formed in various other places. 
The first work undertaken by the Society was to prepare a complete list 
of the names of all the donors who had promised donations. The number 
of donors had already gone upto over 5,000 and at several places no regular 
list of donors had been prepared, 


During all this period from October to January the Hindu University 
Deputation had been visiting various places and collecting funds. The 
deputation addressed meetings at Khurja, Hardoi, Sitapur, Bareli, Saharan- 
pur, Moradabad, Amrova, Unnao, Rae Bareli, Etawah, Bahraich on the 
dates noted below : 


(1) Khurja 18th October, 1911 

(2) Hardoi 24th October, 1911 

(3) Bareli 3rd November, 1911 
(4) Saharanpur 5th November, 1911 
(5) Moradabad 6th November, 1911 
(6) Amrova 10th November, 1911 
(7) Unnao 10th November, 1911 
(8) Sitapur 12th November, 1911 


(9) Rae Bareli 12th November, 1911 
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(10) Etawah 15th November, 1911 
(11) Bahraich 18th November, 1911 
(12) Moradabad 10th December, 1911 


The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya could not accompany 
the Deputation to all these places as he was pre-occupied with other impor- 
tant matters regarding drafting of the constitution, the deputation to 
the Hon’ble Member for Education, etc. The deputation to Unnao, 
Sitapur and Etawah, was, however, headed by him. The collection ,at 
Unnao was Rs. 80,000/-. At Sitapur it was of Rs. 75,000/- besides the 
donation of Rs. 1.00 lakh already subscribed by Thakur Suraj Bax Singh. 


A meeting on behalf of the Hindu University was arranged at the 
Town Hall, Calcutta on the 17th January, 1912 under the Presidentship 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. The Hon’ble Maharaja of 
Darbhanga, the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mrs, Annie Besant 
and Sir Gooroodas Banerjee addressed the meeting. The speech of the 
Chairman, His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner was admirable and 
great delight was shown when he announced that he was authorised 
by His Excellency the Viceroy to express his sympathy with the Hindu 
University movement and his good wishes for its success. Before con- 
cluding his speech, the Maharaja of Bikaner appealed to the princes and 
the people of India to subscribe liberally to the funds of the University. 
He said that it was encouraging to hear that over forty-three lakhs had 
already been subscribed. He hoped that this amount would soon be 
doubled and that before long a sufficient sum would be forthcoming to 
make the Hindu University not only self-supporting but the first educa- 
tional institution in India, fully equipped with the most modern appliances 
and inspired by the culture of the East. 


The Maharaja of Darbhanga followed and made some excellent 
points in answering objections. He said : 

“Our Hindu University will necessarily be a denominational 
one. But it will be as remote as the poles from being sectarian. 
Indeed, the atmosphere of a University is one in which a sectarian 
spirit cannot live. It is only right that our students should be 
brought up in the religion of their forefathers, and the more they 
are grounded in the principles of their own religion, the more 
broad-minded and sympathetic they become towards those who 
adhere to other forms. This remarkable feature in the relations 
which subsist between the followers of the great religions of the 
world~is one for which we should be profoundly thankful. We 

26 
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generally find much bitterness amongst ecclesiastical sectarians 
within our religion, whose difference of opinion or belief is based. 
upon some trifling point of interpretation of scripture, but the 
attitude of the mass of the followers of our religion towards those 
of another is always almost one of toleration and respect. And 
this is inevitably so, because a man who loves and cherishes the 
religion of his forefathers is a religious man all the world over, 
no matter what may be his religious creed. The goal is a common 
one, namely, spiritual aspiration and the increasing desire for 
the knowledge of God. This is the goal towards which Muham- 
madans and Hindus alike are now tending in their desire to provide 
a religious basis for the education of their children. 

“The fundamental mistake which our critics make is in con- 
fusing sectarianism with denominationalism. The history of 
religion shows that while ecclesiastics of all creeds fight and squabble 
amongst themselves, sainthood is one and the same all the world 
over and in all religions”. 


Sir Gooroodas Banerjiee and Mrs, Annie Besant also spoke. At the 
end the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya spoke very eloquently 
in Hindi and aroused much enthusiasm. Money then came pouring in, the 
Chairman making a donation of Rupees one lakh and a perpetual grant 
of Rs. 12,000/- per annum, The Maharani of Hathwa made a donation of 
Rupees one lakh, with a promise that: her son would give one or two iakhs 
more when he came of age. The Mahant of Tarkeshwar donated one 
lakh, Babu Harihar Prasad Singh, Rs. 50,000/- in property ; Rai Sita Nath 
Roy Bahadur, Rs. 15,000/-; Mr. Satyendra Nath Tagore, Rs. 10,000/-; the 
Rani of Puntia, Rs. 10,000/-; Babu Hirendra Nath Dutt, Rs. 5,000/-; 
Maharaj Kumar Gopal Roy of Rungpur, Rs. 5,000/-. Thus a total of Rs. 
4,70,000/- was collected, besides the perpetual grant of Rs. 12,000/- from 
the Maharaja of Bikaner. 


The Calcutta meeting was followed by another very largely attended 
meeting of the Hindu citizens of Banaras, held in the afternoon of the 31st 
January, 1912, in the Central Hindu College. The meeting was a repre- 
sentative one. Bankers and Zamindars, like Babu Motichand, Babu Shyam 
Das, Babu Haridas, Babu Bhagwan Das and leading raises and pandits 
were present. The gathering was an unprecedented one. The Maharajas 
of Darbhanga and Banaras and the members of the deputation which in- 
cluded the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mrs. Annie Besant, 
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Rana Sir Sheoraj Singh of Khajurgaon, Babu Langat Singh of Muzaffarpur, 
and Babu Iswar Saran of Allahabad, were greeted on their arrival with 
deafening cheers. A conspicuous feature of the meeting was that a large 
number of ladies was also present. The Maharaja of Banaras presided. 


The Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga in proposing His Highness 
the Maharaja of Banaras to the chair delivered the following speech :— 
“Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in proposing His Highness 
the Maharaja Bahadur of Benares to take the chair at this most 
important meeting. His Highness’s service to the cause of educa- 
tion and his devotion to our sacred religion are such as to command 
respect from us all, A Sanskrit scholar and lover of knowledge, 
he has creditably maintained the high traditions of his House by 
giving every encouragement to the cause of education according 
to the requirements of the age. The Central Hindu College of 
Benares, which is to become the nucleus of our Hindu University, 
owes its existence to a great extent to the very liberal support 
received from him, and this great Hall in which we are gathered 
together to-day has been a gift by him along with other buildings 
and land which had made the Central Hindu College what it is. 
‘When I was in Benares in October last I had the honour of 
associating myself with Mrs, Besant, the Hon. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, the Hon. Rai Bahadur Pandit Sundar Lal and 
others in laying down the basis of our organisation, and it is now a 
matter of supreme gratification to us that we have been enabled 
to secure the cordial support and sympathy of his Excellency 
the Viceroy and Hon. Member of Education, and also of some of 
the enlightened Ruling Chiefs of India. 

«J look forward with great hope to the success of our deputation 
to the Chiefs of Rajputana, and I am sure that you will be delighted 
to hear that I have received a most encouraging letter of sympathy 
from His Excellency the Viceroy since I have been here in connec- 
tion with my proposed tour to Rajputana. Gentlemen, I consider 
it very auspicious that our Hindu University deputation, which 
has now been formed to visit different parts of the upper provinces 
and Rajputana to raise the necessary funds, should commence 
its work and make its start from this sacred city of Benares, and 
I trust that the generous response, which I hope you will extend 
to our appeal, will find a ready echo in the other towns of these 
Provinces that we have to visit. 
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“You know, gentlemen, that for the successful launching of 
the great scheme we have in view, we require both money and 
earnest workers, men who would disinterestedly and zealously 
work for the noble cause and the necessary funds without which 
we can make no material progress, We hope to find both in Benares, 
As regards workers, we have first His Highness the Maharaja and 
his officials who, we are confident, will render all possible co-opera- 
tion and assistance. Next we have the raises, bankers and mer- 
chants of this city to help us with funds. We would also invite 
the cordial help of Pundits, Sadhus and those who come in numbers 
to spend the closing years of their lives in this Holy City. I am 
told, gentlemen, that Mahomedan pensioners go to Aligarh to place 
their services in the cause of their College, and I hope that we, 
Hindus, will not be wanting in the same whole-hearted devotion 
to the cause of education and to our religion. I am sure that 
the residents of Benares will rise to the occasion and that their 
contribution in the shape of money and men will be worthy of 
this great city. With these few words I move that His Highness 
do take the chair and encourage us with his valuable advice and 
support, and that before this meeting breaks up we may have the 
pleasure of including his name amongst the great benefactors of 
the Vishwa Vidyalaya’. 


Rana Sir Sheoraj Singh of Khajurgaon seconded the motion. 


His Highness Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narain Singh, of Benares, then 
delivered his presidential address in Hindi. 


Pandit Ajodhya Nath next recited some Sanskrit verses and Munshi 
Sankata Prasad stirred up the audience with a thrilling verse in Urdu 
appealing for funds. 


Mrs. Besant in addressing the meeting compared the vast gathering 
with that at the ghats of the Ganges in Kashi every morning to welcome 
the rising sun. Regarding the importance of the Hindu University she 
pointed out that the object of the movement, which she characterized 
as sublime, was to make Hinduism mighty in its old seat where Hindu 
children would grow in their ancestral faith. All that was great in Western 
science, industry and art would form a part of the University curriculum 
but it had one aim above all that made it different from the rest, viz., to 
build up character and unfold the ancient spirituality of the Aryans. She 
denounced the idea that Hinduism tended to divide, for it was the decay of 
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Hinduism that was the cause of divisions, and if it be true that on that day 
India was knowing herself as one from one part of the country to another, 
that was the revival of the Hindu religion that made the birth of a nation 
possible. To the objection that Hinduism could not be taught she replied 
that when the Hindus taught religion to others for 20,000 years they could 
very well teach it to their own children. It would not be necessary to teach 
Hindu youths the niceties and subtleties and controversies of theological 
distinction which learned men carried on. Boys would be taught to lift 
their hands to one great Being, the common Ishwara of all Hindus. As 
to the teaching of Hindu morality, she said there could be no difficulty 
as the ideal of fraternal, paternal and conjugal duties to be found in 
Hindu history was the highest in the world to which no Hindu could 
take objection. If they wanted them to grow up in Aryan manhood they 
must feed them on Aryan Religion. 


She paid a glowing tribute to the Maharaja of Benares for his devo- 
tion to the cause of education and the Hindu religion, saying that the 
Central Hindu College owed its life and inception in a large measure to 
His Highness. In acknowledging the services of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
she remarked that he was a tried and faithful worker in helping Hinduism. 
Referring to Malaviyaji’s services, she said that he had given up his worldly 
career, eloquence, energy, in fact his life and too much of his health for 
the work. She then referred to the forthcoming visit of His Excellency 
the Viceroy to the Central Hindu College which was growing into a 
University, showing thereby his sympathy with the movement. The work 
left to be done was that the Hindu public must make actual what the 
leaders and the Government had made possible. “The University’; she 
said, “must be in all respects an up-to-date and fully equipped one to 
be worthy of the glorious future”. 


Babu Langat Singh delivered a speech in Urdu and he was followed 
by the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya who in a short eloquent 
Hindi speech appealed for funds. Referring to the proposal made in cer- 
tain quarters regarding the change of the seat of the proposed Hindu Uni- 
versity from Benares to Delhi, he remarked that Benares was pre-eminently 
the ancient seat of learning, and the sacred and historic associations of the 
city with the religions of the Hindus were not to be found in any other 
place in India, and it was that fact that rendered Benares the fittest place 
for the University. Delhi might be the capital of India but it could not 
be compared with Benares. The Hindu University would be established 
in Benares and nowhere else. 
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Rs. 2,84,012 were announced as promised, out of which about Rs. 
6,000/- were realised. Amongst the principal donors were His Highness 
the Maharaja of Benares, Rs. 1,00,000/- ; Babu Moti Chand, Rs. 1,00,000/- ; 
a humble Hindu Rs. 25,000/-; Rai Krishna Chand, Rs, 10,000/-; Rai 
Krishna Rao Gopaldas, Rao Baijnath Dass, and Babu Govind Dass 
Rs. 5,000/- each. 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and some other workers 
decided to go out again on a tour for collection. A proposal was made 
at that.time that during the Summer Vacation in the months of May and 
June, teachers, as well as students in all parts of India could also—with 
sufficient time at their disposal during the holidays—devote themselves 
to the noble work. 

All through the hot season of 1912, Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga, 
the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and other members of the 
Hindu University Deputation toiled to collect money and to widen the 
interest. The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya addressed a mass 
meeting on the 13th May, 1912 at Ajmer. It was one of the biggest 
gatherings that had ever been witnessed in the city, although it had been 
hurriedly arranged to take advantage of the visit of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. The eloquent and stirring discourse of Panditji appealed 
so strongly that though there was no intention to make a call for subscrip- 

“tion it began to be announced and money began to flow on to the table. 
Soon the subscriptions mounted up to nearly Rs. 30,000/-. From Ajmer 
the Hon’ble Pandit Malaviya went to Udaipur and met His Highness the 
Maharana of Udaipur. The Maharana was so much impressed with the 
movement and the Hon'ble Pandit Malaviya that he immediately donated 
a lakh and a half towards the funds of the University. It was arranged 
to hold meetings in Udaipur in the months of June and July, following. 


On his return, the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya addressed 
another overflowing meeting on Monday, the 20th May at Ajmer, when 
donations amounting to over Rs. 20,000/- were announced. After this, 
the deputation headed by the Maharaja of Darbhanga and the Hon’ble 
Pandit Malaviya reached Moradabad on 2nd June, 1912. After the speech 
of the Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya a sum of Rs. 1.50 lakhs 
was announced on the spot. From Moradabad the deputation moved on 
to Bareilly. In the afternoon, of the 4th June, 1912, the Deputation 
accompanied by the elite of the Hindu community consisting of Zamindars, 
bankers, Hon. Magistrates, lawyers, shop-keepers, clerks, ete. passed through 
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the main: bazar. The procession was grand and the decorations from the 
kila to Sahamatganz were simply splendid. The shop-keepers vied with 
each other to decorate their shops and consequently the whole place was 
a blaze of colours and looked like a fairyland. 


Great enthusiasm was displayed. Almost every second shop distri- 
buted pan, ellaichi, and sharbat, sprinkled rose-water and showered flowers 
on the members of the deputation. Some of the leading Mohamedan 
gentlemen headed by the Hon’ble Mr. Asghar Ali Khan, Khan Bahadur, 
had got up a booth near the Kotwali to distribute pan, ellaichi and sharbat 
to the people. 

A grand open-air meeting was held on the 5th, afternoon which 
was largely attended. Babu Baldeo Prasad, one of the leading public men 
of Bareilly, introduced the members of the deputation in a powerful and 
stirring speech, which was well appreciated. Then followed the reading 
of poems and recitation of Bhajans specially prepared for the occasion. 
The Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya spoke with his usual eloquence 
and in a well-reasoned speech pointed out the necessity of establishing 
a Hindu University in Kashi, sacred to the memory of every Hindu. 


‘After the speech was over subscriptions were invited ; several large 
sums were announced and the total came up to about Rs. 65,000/-. 


On the 6th, evening Rai Bahadur Damodar Dass entertained 
the members of the deputation at a garden party on the beautiful grounds 
of the Allen Union Club, which was graced by the elite of the Hindu and 
Mohammedan communities and also by the District Magistrate, Mr. Percy 
Harrison, and the District Judge, Mr. Nelson Wright. Light refreshments 
were served, the guests and every one seemed to enjoy himself fully. The 
party was entertained by the singing of Bhajans by Radhe Shyam which 
were very much admired and appreciated. The party dispersed at 9 
P.M. 

From Moradabad the Deputation reached Nainital on the 7th June, 
1912. The same evening, at a very short notice, a great enthusiastic 
meeting under the presidentship of Raja Udairaj Singh of Kashipur was 
held in the Assembly Hall. Great enthusiasm prevailed. Rs. 55,000/- 
were subscribed on the spot. 

From Nainital the Maharaja of Darbhanga proceeded to Kashmir 
to meet His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. The Hon'ble Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya heading the Deputation reached Almora on the 
14th June. The whole town of Almora turned out to welcome them at 
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a mile outside the town. The procession was orderly throughout. A 
public meeting was held on the 15th at Shree Badreshwar. Pandit Bishun 
Narain Dar presided. Pandit’ Gopal Dutt, Joshi, retired Judge, presented 
the address of the Reception Committee in Sanskrit and the Hon. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya replied in Sanskrit ex-tempore. The first call 
for donations resulted in promises of Rs. 13,000/-. 

The Managing Committee of the Central Hindu College had lent-the 
services of Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu to the University Deputation for 
ayear. In May and June 1912 he visited Bhagalpur, Bankipur, Gorakhpur, 
Lucknow, Sitapur, Unao, Cawnpore, Dehra Dun and Rishikesh and collec- 
ted one lakh and five thousand rupees in cash in seven weeks, 


It will not be out of place to mention here that during his tour the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga also visited the Aligarh College early 
in June and presented a cheque for Rs. 20,000/- which he had previously 
promised to the Muslim University Funds. Speeches were made on the 
occasion by Nawab Vigar-Ul-Mulk Bahadur, the Hon. Sahabzada Aftab 
Ahmad Khan and Nawab Muzamillullah Khan Bahadur, Joint Honorary 
Secretary of the Aligarh College and all dwelt on the necessity of the 
two great communities of Hindus and Muslims to foster love and family 
working together. 

The Hon’ble Maharaja of Darbhanga had reached Kashmir 
from Nainital. A meeting had been announced to take place on the 
Ist July, 1912 under the presidentship of His Highness ‘the Maharaja 
Sahib Bahadur of Kashmir at Hazuri Bagh. The Hon’ble Maharaja 
Bahadur of Darbhanga was the principal speaker. The grounds of Hazuri 
Bagh presented a picturesque and animated scene of moving crowds. By 
the time the clock struck four there gathered together a vast concourse 
of people numbering some ten thousand when the proceedings began on 
the arrival of His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. The proceedings 
opened with the chanting of the well-known Kashmiri Mangalacharan 
in Sanskrit by two students from the local Sri Pratap College. This was 
followed by the recitation of Sanskrit verses composed for the occasion by 
Pandits Nityanand Shastri and Janardan of Kashmir and also by Brahma- 
chari Brahmanand. 


After the speech of Lala Lakshmi Das, Pandit Jagdish Chandra 
Chatterji, Jiwan Mal Kakkar, and others, the famous Hindi orator Pandit 
Din Dayal Sharma explained in charming language how the proposed 
University was to revive the ancient learning of the land again, and how 
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not only the Maharajas of Kashmir and Mithila were that day gathered 
together in noble co-operation to further the cause of the University 
but how also the learned Rishis of the past—Vyasa, Valmiki, 
Kanada and Patanjali—were themselves present there in spirit if one 
had only eyes to see. The Pandit’s comparison of the occasion to 
the celebrated episode in the Ramayana when Viswamitra came to 
Dasharatha to beg from him the services of his son for the cause of 
righteousness were very telling. 


Deeply moved as the assembly was by the persuasive eloquence of 
Pandit Din Dayal Sharma, it had now the privilege of listening to the 
touching appeal which the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga made. In 
his speech he said : 

“It is a matter of great pleasure to me to think how we have 
met together in this beautiful land which we held consecrated owing 
to the presence in it of Rishis and Tapasvins and which had a great 
reputation for learning in the past so as to merit the appellation 
of Sharada Pitha, and met for a purpose which pertains at once 
both to piety and learning”. 

Concluding his speech he said— 

“I have come to you as a mendicant in the interest of this 
great religious cause, and you haye treated me well for which I 
thank you heartily, I beg from you such gifts for the Hindu 
University as will ensure the success of the movement, will render 
my efforts fruitful and will add lustre to the name and be to the 


glory of the Kashmir State, the Kashmir Mabaraja, his Ministers 
and subjects and all”, 


To this appeal His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of Kashmir 
replied in noble and eloquent words which were clearly animated by a 
spirit which was as full of love for the ideals of Hinduisin and of a sincera 
and genuine desire for the welfare of the Hindu community as it was 
characterised by a noble and impartial love for his subjects irrespective 
of religious difference. His Highness was followed by his Chief Minister, 
who by the command of His Highness announced the gift of His Highness 
in the tollowing words :— 

“His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur has commanded 
me to announce on his behalf that he very generously grants for 
ever from the State Treasury Rs. 1,000/- a month (i.e. Rs. 12,000/- 


a year) as an aid to the Hindu University. This is an evident 
27 
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proof that His Highness has a heartfelt sympathy with the aims 
and objects of the Hindu University wherein the educational 
progress and prosperity of the Hindu nation will greatly depend”. 

Then came promises and announcements from all sides of the 
gathering, Mohamedans vying with the Hindus in their alacrity to 
contribute. 

‘From Kashmir, the Hon’ble Maharaja of Darbhanga went to Ambala 
where the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya joined him on the 
15th July, 1912. About Rs. 20,000/- were subscribed on the spot at 
the meeting held at Victoria Memorial Hall. The deputation then reached 
Saharanpur on the 16th July, morning. ‘At Saharanpur, the promises 
of donations amounted to Rs. 32,000/-. From Saharanpur, the Hon'ble 
Maharaja of Darbhanga and the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
moved to Lucknow on the 19th July. Here, subscriptions amounting to 
Rs, 20,000/- were announced. The Deputation reached Rai Bareli on the 
21st where a grand procession was arranged. The subscriptions promised 
at the meeting amounted to over two lakhs and a quarter, The most 
important donations were :—Rana Saheb of Khajurgaon, one lakh and 
a quarter; Raja Rampal Singh, Rs. 20,000/-; Babu Ganga Baksh Singh 
of Tikari, Rs. 15,000/. 


The Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya reached Udaipur on 
the 26th August and waited on His Highness the Maharaja when His 
Highness’s donation amounting to one lakh and a half was paid. From 
Udaipur he went to Indore and then to Kotah and waited upon His High- 
ness the Maharao Sir Umed Singhji Bahadur on the 2nd September, 1912. 
His Highness was pleased to donate a sum of Rupees one lakh to the 
Hindu University. The amount was paid the next morning. 


The citizens of Kotah held a grand meeting in the afternoon on 
September 3, 1912 in the big hall of the Herbert High School under the 
august presidentship of His Highness the Maharao of Kotah. The 
Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya spoke for two hours at this 
meeting. 


From Kotah, the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya visited 
‘Alwar on the 5th September, 1912 and Bikaner on the 6th. Tt was” 
arranged that the Indian States in Rajputana and Central India as well 
as other places would be visited by a deputation in the winter for 
collection of funds from the general public. 
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The Hindu University Deputation headed by Mrs. Annie Besant 
reached Gaya on the 23rd September, 1912. Over Rs. 30,000/- were 
promised at this place. Then she delivered a stirring speech at Bankipur 
on the 25th September. She addressed meetings at the Kanpur and 
Lucknow also on the 7th and 9th October respectively. The Hon’ble 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya reached Lahore on the 5th October, 1912 
and he addressed a meeting there on the next day. Lala Harkishen 
Lal presided. LalaLajpat Rai also spoke at this meeting. 


CHAPTER, IX 
EDUCATIONAL SCOPE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
az avitt eff arame states arataat fe ara | 


Naishadha, 3-53. 
While the work of collection was proceeding satisfactorily, a Press 
Communique issued by the Education Department in July 1912, said: 
“Tt has been finally decided that the educational scope of a 
University at Aligarh or Benares should be limited to the locality 
in which it may be established”. 


Subsequent to the issue of this Press Communique, the Executive 
Committee of the Hindu University Society at its meeting held on the 2nd 
August 1912 appointed a small Sub-Committee to draft the constitution 
of the proposed University for the consideration of the Executive Commi- 
ttee. It may be mentioned here that when the Deputation of leading Hindus 
met the Hon. Member for Education at Delhi on the 4th Dec. 1911, certain 
amendments were suggested in the draft bill approved at the meeting 
held on the 28th Nov. 1911. A revised draft was made ready incorporating 
these suggestions and the Sub-Committee was appointed to prepare the 
final draft. 

Just after a week after the appointment of this Sub-Committee, 
the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga received the following letter from 
the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler enclosing therewith a copy of the letter 
written by him on the same subject to the Hon’ble Raja Sir Mohammed 
Ali Mahammad Khan Bahadur, of Mahmudabad : 


To 
THE HON’BLE MAHARAJA SIR RAMESHWAR SINGH 
BAHADUR, K.C.1.E., OF DARBHANGA 
Dated 9th August, 1912. 


Dear Maharaja Sahib, 

The Secretary of State has decided that the proposed Universities 
of Aligarh and Benares should be called hereafter the University of Aligarh 
and of Benares, respectively, and that they should have no powers of affilia- 
tion outside the localities in which they may be established as I informed 
the Committee at Delhi. This decision follows the decision in regard to 
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the University of Aligarh. The reasons for it are being published in regard 
to the Aligarh University and apply mutatis mutandis to the Benares 
University. The decision is final and must be accepted as such. The 
Secretary of State and the Government of India recognise that it may be 
a cause of disappointment to the community but they trust that it will 
be in their best interests in the long run. The Committee over which 
you preside has formulated no definite proposals and it is, therefore, un- 
necessary for me to offer any further remarks at present. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) HARCOURT BUTLER. 


To 


THE HON’BLE RAJA SIR MAHAMMED ALI MAHAMMAD, 
KHAN BAHADUR OF MAHMUDABAD, K.C.LE. 
Dated 9th August, 1912. 
Dear Raja Sahib, 


I am in a position to communicate to you the decisions of His Majes- 
ty’s Secretary of State in regard to the proposed University of Aligarh. 
You will remember that the movement was started without any reference 
to the Government. Not until May 1911 did a Committee consisting of 
Nawab Mustaq Husain, Mr. Aftab Ahmad Khan, Dr. Ziauddin and yourself 
approach me informally. We had some discussion and I said that before 
going any further the Government of India must obtain the sanction of 
the Secretary of State in regard to the principle of establishing the Uni- 
versity. On the 31st July, 1911, I communicated to you the readiness 
of the Secretary of State to sanction the establishment of a University, 
provided, first, that your Committee could show that you had adequate 
funds in hand for the purpose, and secondly, that the constitution of the 
proposed University was acceptable in all details to the Government of 
India and himself. I added at the end of my letter that the Secretary 
of State had ‘reserved full discretion in regard to every detail of any scheme 
which may eventually be laid before him’. At that stage no details could 
be placed before the Secretary of State. The discussions which have 
taken place between us were conducted on this clear understanding, which 
I more than once repeated. 


As regards what I may call the external relations of the University, 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State has decided after mature consideration 
that the proposed University should not have powers of affiliation outside 
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the locality in which it may be established. The hope of Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan was to convert Aligarh into a teaching and residential University, 
and this hope has been expressed since by leading Mahomedans and others 
connected with the College. In the preamble of the draft constitution 
prepared by the Committee it is stated that from the beginning the object 
of the Founder and the Muslim Community was to raise such College to 
the status of a University. 


The practical objections on educational grounds to affiliation are 
many. I need only instance the following :— 

(1) A University with branches all over India would lead to 
competition and probable conflict with the older territorial 
Universities. 

(2) Such a University would inevitably keep down the standard 
of Aligarh degrees and would destroy the hope that the teach- 
ing University would become a genuine seat of learning at 
which examinations would be subordinate to teaching and 
the teachers would be free to develop the intelligence of their 
students and not merely exercise their memories. 

(3) The value of the residential system depends upon the tone 
or spirit which pervades the College and which handed on 
from one generation of students to another, constitutes its 
traditions, and the traditions of Aligarh are quite local and 
peculiar, depending largely on personal associations. 

(4) The University at Aligarh would be unable to control colleges 
situated in different parts of India. Experience is already 
demonstrating the inconvenient size of the existing Univer- 
sities, 

Apart from these practical objections on the general principles of 
high educational policy it is ‘desirable that the University of Aligarh should 
be founded in harmony with the best modern opinion. The decision of 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State is final and must be accepted as such, 


The Secretary of State and the Government of India recognise that 
it may be a cause of disappointment to the community but they trust 
that it will be in their best interests in the long run. 


As regards what I may call the internal relations of the proposed 
University, a considerable modification of the proposed constitution will 
be necessary. The Secretary of State has decided that the Viceroy should 
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not be Chancellor, that the University should elect its own Chancellor, 
and that the powers which it was proposed to vest in the Chancellor should 
be exercised by the Governor-General in Council with one exception, 
namely, that the Professors should be appointed without the previous 
approval of the Governor-General in Council. The distribution of powers 
between the various bodies of the University must be subject to future 
discussion. I can only say at present that it is essential that all matters 
relating to the curriculum, discipline and examination should be in the 
hands of educational experts. This is the practice in the English univer- 
sities, on which the constitution of the proposed University of Aligarh has 
been based. It has been suggested that some seats upon the Council should 
be reserved for the representatives of the Senate, I suggest that with 
a view to expedition of business and the avoidance of misunderstanding 
the Constitution Committee should consider the constitution de novo with 
reference to the main heads of discussion and not with reference to the 
drafts already prepared. It is desirable to obtain a clear and complete 
” statement of the points on which the Conference agree after which the 
bill can be remodelled. His Majesty’s Secretary of State still reserves 
his discretion as to the constitution and all details not specifically men- 
tioned in this letter as defined, and particularly in regard to the distribution 
of powers among the component bodies of the University. Tam authorised 
to announce that, should the specified sum of thirty lakhs be collected 
and invested and a constitution be framed satisfactory to the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State, the Government of India will be pre- 
pared in view of their deep interest in the movement to make a liberal 
annual grant to the University contingent, as in the case of grants to Uni- 
versities in England, on the satisfactory results of inspection and audit. 


In conclusion I must tell you that the Secretary of State has decided 
that the proposed University should in future be styled the University 
of Aligarh. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) HARCOURT BUTLER. 


It became necessary now to consider the situation carefully and 
submit difinite proposals to the Govt. embodying all the needs and require- 
ments of the University. Copies of the revised draft Bill were therefore 
sent to all concerned by the Hon. Secretary, Hindu University Society, 
along with copies of the two letters referred to above for favour of views 
and suggestions. 
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The meetings of the Sub. Committee and the Executive Committee 
were held on the 13th, 16th and 17th October 1912 at Allahabad, The 
proposals were considered by the Committee of Management at its meeting 
held on the 17th October, 1912 and it was decided to submit a Tepresenta- 
tion to the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler. Accordingly the following letter 
embodying the decision of the Committee of Management, was sent by 
the Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga, President of the Hindu 
University Society to Sir Harcourt Butler on the 25th October 1912. 
From 

THE HON’BLE MAHARAJA SIR RAMESHWAR SINGH 

BAHADUR, K.C.LE., 
President, Hindu University Society, Allahabad, 


To 
THE HON’BLE SIR HARCOURT BUTLER, K.C.S.1, O.LE,, 
Member in Charge of Education, 
Viceregal Council, Simla 
Dated, Allahabad, the 25th October, 1912. 
Sir, 


T have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter, dated the 
9th August, 1912, enclosing copy of a letter of the same date addressed 
to the Hon’ble Raja Sir Mahammed Ali Mahammad, Khan Bahadur, 
K.C.LE., of Mahmudabad, communicating the decision of His Majesty's 
Secretary of State in regard to the proposed University of Aligarh. You 
state that it has been decided “that the proposed Universities of Aligarh 
and Benares should be called hereafter the University of Aligarh and of 
Benares respectively, and that they should have no powers of affiliation 
outside the localities in which they may be established”. 

As my Committee had formulated no definite proposals and had 
not formally presented them to you, it was of course not necessary to offer 
any further remarks in connection with the proposed University of Benares g 
but I note that with regard to the proposed University at Aligarh, your 
letter to the Hon’ble Raja Sir Mahammed Ali Mahammad, Khan Bahadur, 
further intimates that the Secretary of State has decided “that the Viceroy 
should not be Chancellor and that the University should elect its own 
Chancellor, and that the powers which it was proposed to vest in the Chan- 
cellor should be exercised by the Governor-General in Council with one 
exception, namely, that the Professors should be appointed without the 
previous approval of the Governor-General in Council”. It is also pointed 
out therein that “the distribution of powers between the various bodies 
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of the University should be subject to future discussion” and “that His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State still reserves his discretion as to the consti- 
tution and all details not specifically mentioned” in that letter “‘as defined’, 
and particularly in regard to “the distribution of powers among the com- 
ponent bodies of the University”. You observe “that it is essential that 
all matters relating to curriculum, discipline and examination should be 
in the hands of educational experts”. It is suggested “that with a view to 
expedition of business and the avoidance of misunderstanding the Con- 
stitution Committee should consider the constitution de novo with reference 
to the main heads of discussion and not with reference to the drafts already 
prepared”, the desire being “to obtain a clear and complete statement of 
the points on which the conference agree, after which the bill can be re- 
modelled”, 

These letters were laid before the Executive Committee and care- 
fully considered and discussed at a meeting held on 17th October, 1912, 
and I have been authorised to submit in reply as follows :— 

(1) In the first place, the Committee are-extremely grateful and 
beg to express their sense of deep indebtedness to the Govern- 
ment of India, and to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India for accepting the proposal for the establishment of a 
University for the Hindu community at Benares. They 
believe that this movement, which is but the natural outcome 
of the educational policy of the Government, and which has 
thus received the sanction and approval of the Secretary of 
State, will mark an important era in the progress of edu- 
cation in this country, and that encouraged, fostered and 
guided, as it no doubt will be, by the sympathetic support 
and help of the Government, and the generous co-operation 
of successive generations of the people of India, the proposed 
University will grow into an important centre for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge and enlightenment and conduce in no 
small measure to the happiness and well-being of the Indian 
subjects of His Imperial Majesty. 

(2) Turning to the points decided by His Majesty's Secretary 
of State for India, the first is the name by which the proposed 
University at Benaras is to be known in future. While the 
members of the Executive Committee fully recognise that 
the change of name will in no way involve any change in the 
essential features and the scope of the proposed University at 


Benares, they cannot help feeling that the new name proposed 
28 
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for it will not appeal to the Hindu public at large through- 
out India to the same extent as the one by which it has.till 
now been proposed to be called. Located at Benares, the 
sacred city of the Hindus, the association of the word Hindu 
with its name will not only satisfy a much-cherished sentiment, 
but will also indicate and point out that it will be for the 
benefit of the entire Hindu community of India, that it looks 
for support and help to every member of that community, 
and that it must be regarded by them all as their own special 
institution. The Executive Committee has consulted the 
donors on this point (as on other points too), and they find 
that public opinion is very strongly in favour of retaining 
the name originally proposed. The Committee hope that 
the Government will be pleased to allow them to do so. 

(3) As to the second point, viz., that the University should have 
no power of affiliation outside the locality in which it is esta- 
plished, the decision, as you have rightly anticipated, has 
caused deep disappointment. The Committee note that 
your letter points out that “the decision is final and must be 
accepted as such,” and they feel extreme reluctance in solicit- 
ing a reconsideration of that point. They are constrained 
however to do so by the desire expressed by the great majority 
of our donors, who have evinced deep interest in the proposed 
University, and they do so in the hope and belief that their 
representation on the point will receive the sympathetic con- 
sideration of the Government. 

To take each of the four practical objections to the grant of the power 
of affiliation outside the locality in which the University may be established 
in their order, the Committee would, as to the first of them, venture to 
point out that this objection is at any rate very much minimized by the 
fact— 

(a) that affiliation to outside colleges would only be granted under 
rules approved by the Government to institutions as well 
equipped as one of the University colleges in any branch 
of learning and science ; 

(6) that institutions applying for affiliation will be required to” 
make religious instruction an integral part of their work ; 


(c) that they will be residential colleges, and fully equipped as such; 
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(d) and lastly that, as in the case of the existing Indian uni- 
versities, affiliation will depend after allin each case on the 
final sanction of the Government. 


The number of institutions likely to fulfil all these conditions will at 
any rate for a long time to come be inconsiderable. The proposed Uni- 
versities at Benares and Aligarh, as also the recently proposed University 
for Dacca, must no doubt, necessarily draw a number of students from 
the territorial limits of the Allahabad and Calcutta Universities. They 
will do so in either case. With proper safeguards, there is little fear of a 
conflict of territorial jurisdiction or of undesirable competition. The 
Committee may further be permitted to point out that unless colleges 
at Dacca and Benares already affiliated to existing Universities, are all 
required to seek affiliation to the new Universities to be established at 
these places, a certain amount of overlapping of jurisdiction is inevitable 
even under the restricted powers proposed for the new Universities. 


(4) The second objection is that with the grant of power to affiliate 
outside colleges the standard would be inevitably kept down and it would 
destroy the hope that they would become genuine seats of learning at 
which examinations would be subordinate to teaching and the teachers 
free to develop the intelligence of their students and not merely exercise 
their memories. The existing British Indian Universities which control 
teaching in affiliated colleges and hold examinations have not, so far as 
the Committee has been able to ascertain, led to the lowering of the stan- 
dard of degrees, nor to the limiting of the scope of the teachers’ work in 
developing the intelligence of their students. With the safe, enu- 
merated in the preceding paragraph, there is every reason to hope that the 
danger mentioned in the second of these objections will be avoided. The 
great distances in India make it extremely difficult for students from every 
part of India anxious to secure the benefit offered by the proposed Univer- 
sity, to come over to Benares. It is only in the case of higher studies 
that such concentration is most beneficial. If post-graduate studies were 
concentrated at Benares, while the study for the degree were also permitted 
in well-equipped colleges, much of the objection would be obviated. 

(5) The third objection pointed out would apply with almost equal 
force to the several affiliated residential colleges at the centre. Each 
college has its own traditions. The objection however deals mainly with 
the existing traditions of Aligarh and need not be discussed any further 
here. 
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(6) The last objection will no doubt have considerable force, were 
the number of affiliated colleges to be large. It has already been‘pointed 
out that the number of colleges satisfying the conditions of affiliation will 
be very inconsiderable for a long time to come. The Government will 
always have the power to limit affiliation at any point it likes. But if 
no colleges are affiliated outside Benares, the cherished hope of the pro- 
moters to shape a curriculum which will conduce to the development of 
Hindu culture will be realisable in Benares alone. 


(7) In this connection the Committee deem it their duty to point 
out that it would be absolutely necessary for the proposed University to 
hold a Matriculation Examination at various centres in India. It would 
also like other British Indian Universities have power to recognise the 
certificates granted by other Universities or the Department of Public 
Instruction in each province. But in the case of the Oriental Faculty 
and the Faculty of Theology it would have to depend upon the schools 
it may be able to recognise which promote preliminary instruction up 
to a certain standard to enable students to qualify for prosecuting higher 
studies at the University. 

(8) The Committee regret that it has not been found possible to 
grant the University the privilege of having the highest representative of 
the Sovereign as their Chancellor, They feel no small disappointment 
at this decision. They hope that it will be found possible to reconsider 
the decision on this point. But in any event they would feel very gratified 
if the University be permitted to place at its head as its Protector the august 
name of His Majesty the King Emperor, and they hope that His Excellency 
the Viceroy will be pleased to become its first Patron. His Majesty the 
King Emperor has graciously bestowed this favour on the Welsh University 
and we trust that we are not presumptuous in asking for a similar grace 
for the Hindu University. 

(9) As to the other points relating to the constitution of the proposed 
University at Benares, the Committee beg to submit them herewith in the 
form of a draft bill and memorandum, which set out the main features 
of the constitution, The preliminary details can, they think, be best settled 
by conference and discussion between the representatives of the Com- 
mittee and the Government. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) RAMESHWAR SINGH 


CHAPTER X 
SECOND COLLECTION CAMPAIGN AND AFTER 
sraerfereae aeaitt | 


Srimadbhagavat XI-16-31 

The First Annual meeting of the Hindu University Society was held 

at Allahabad on the 30th November, 1912. By this time, the total amount 

of subscriptions promised for the proposed University was over sixty- 

seven lakhs of which a sum of Rs. 16,80,545/- had actually been realised. 

The number of donors who had actually paid Rs. 500/- or more and had, 

therefore, been enrolled as members of the Society, was 280, and the total 
number of persons on the roll of donors was over 10,000. 


Very soon after the first annual meeting of the Society, its President, 
the Hon'ble Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur, of Darbhanga 
and the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya decided to open the 
second year’s campaign of work for collecting funds for the University 
by arranging a prolonged tour of visits to several important towns and 
districts in Upper India. Allahabad was chosen as the first place to be 
visited by an influential deputation headed by the Hon’ble Maharaja, and 
the citizens of the town arranged in December 1912 to give it a fitting wel- 
jcome. But the news of dastardly outrage of 23rd December 1912 at Delhi, 
which evoked strong and deep feeling of sympathy for His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Lady Hardinge throughout the Empire, cast a deep gloom over 
the country. All public functions and gatherings (except of course those held 
to give public vent to the feelings of abhorrence of this foul outrage and 
of sympathy for their Excellencies) were naturally suspended, and it was 
decided to hold over the visit of the deputation to some suitable date in 
the month of January 1913, The deputation accordingly visited Allahabad 
on the 2lst January 1913. The largely-attended and enthusiastic public 
meeting held on the 22nd January 1913 in the spacious compound of the 
MacDonnell Hindu Boarding House, under the presidenship of the premier 
nobleman of the district, Raja Ram Pratap Singh Bahadur of Manda, resul- 
ted in donations of over 3} lakhs being subscribed on the spot ;. the 
principal donors being the Hon’ble Dr: Sundarlal, one lakh; Rai 
Ram Charan Das Bahadur, Rs. 75,000/-; Choudhury Mahadeo Prasad, 
Rs. 25,000/- (or property of that value); Lala Bisheshar Das and Lala 
Misri Lal, Rs. 25,000/-; the Raja Bahadur of Manda, Rs. 20,000/- ; Lala 
Shambhu Nath and Lala Lachmi Narain, Rs. 20,000, The Raja Bahadur 
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of Manda, the Hon’ble Maharaja of Darbhanga, the Hon'ble Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Pandit Din Dayal Sharma made appropriate 
speeches on the occasion. On the 27th of the same month a local commi- 
ttee and ward sub-committees were constituted to follow up the work thus 
begun and to collect the subscriptions promised. 

The deputation next visited Nabha and waited upon His Highness 
the Maharaja Saheb, who was pleased to extend his generous sympathy 
and support to the movement and to promise a handsome donation of 
Rs. 1,00,000 to the University Fund. 

Bikaner was reached on Ist February, 1913. His Highness the Maha- 
raja Saheb of Bikaner was one of the earliest patrons of the movement, 
and the Society was much indebted to him for the generous support he had 
given to it. In addition to the handsome contribution of a lakh and an 
annual grant in perpetuity of Rs. 12,000/- which had already been promised 
by His Highness, their Highnesses the two Maharani Sahebas were pleased 
to contribute between them Rs. 20,000/- and the Maharaj-kumar, Rs. 5,000/- 
and a list of subscriptions was opened to enable the State Officials and 
the public to contribute to the fund. 


The deputation arrived at Jodhpur on the 3rd February 1913, and 
met with a cordial welcome from the Darbar. A crowded open-air meet- 
ing was held in the afternoon following under the presidentship of His High- 
ness Major General Sir Pratap Singh Bahadur, Regent of the State. Colonel 
Wyndham, the Resident also graced the meeting with his presence. His 
Highness the Regent received the deputation in Council, and had the ob- 
jects of the University and its proposed constitution explained before the 
Council. The Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga and the Hon’ble Pandit 
Madan Mehan Malaviya having replied to enquiries made by the members 
of the Council on several points, Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh was pleased 
to announce, on behalf of the Darbar, the donation of the munificent sum 
of Rupees two lakhs and an annual grant of Rs. 24,000/- in perpetuity, 
to found a chair to be named, with His Excellency’s permission, after Lord 
Hardinge. This was followed by a mass meeting on the 5th February, 
1913, organised by Pandit Shyam Behari Misra, Revenue Member of the 
Council of Regency, which was addressed by the Maharaja Bahadur of 
Darbhanga, Pandit Din Dayal Sharma and the Hon'ble Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. A sum of over Rs. 20,000/- was subscribed on the spot 
and a local committee under the presidentship of Pandit Shyam Behari 
Misra was formed for realising the promised donations and obtaining further 
promises. 
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The deputation visited the Udaipur State on the 15th February, 
1913, where they met with a very kindly reception. H. H. the Maharana 
Saheb had already shown his sympathy with the movement by the pay- 
ment of his munificent donation of Rs. 1,50,000. The President of the 
deputation presented an address to His Highness thanking him for his 
generous sympathy and support, to which he graciously replied expressing 
his deep interest in the movement and his good wishes for its success. 

Indore was reached next where a largely attended public meeting 
was held on the 18th February, 1913. It was presided over by 
H. H. the Maharaja Holkar himself. The Maharaja of Darbhanga having 
offered the cordial thanks of the promoters of the Hindu University 
movement to His Highness for the warm interest he had taken in the 
scheme and for the munificent donation of five lakhs paid by him, His 
Highness replied expressing “his deepest sympathy with the scheme of a 
well-organised residential and teaching University, combining what is 
best in eastern learning with the teaching of western science and knowledge 
while clinging to religion as its guide”. The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya then addressed the meeting, at His Highness’s request, on the 
scope and advantages of the proposed University, and over half a lakh 
more was subscribed before the conclusion of the meeting. An influential 
committee was formed with Rai Bahadur Kunwar Parmanand, the Chief 
Justice of the State, as its President, to collect further subscriptions. 

From Indore, the deputation went on to Bombay where a largely- 
attended public meeting was held on the 23rd February at Madhav Bagh. 
It was presided over by Sti Bhal Chandra Krishna, who appealed to 
all present to cordially help the movement. The Hon’ble Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya explained the aims and objects of the Hindu Univer- 
sity scheme. His Highness the Aga Khan as representing the great 
sister Muslim community, and Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Bombay University, as representing the Hindus, proposed and 
seconded the resolution according cordial support to the movement 
on behalf of Bombay. The Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga 
and the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya then made an appeal 
for funds which was heartily supported by Messrs. Vimadalal and Gaja- 
walla. Donations amounting to over two lakhs were promised (including 
Rs. 1,00,000/- of the late Seth Dharamsey Morarjee Gokuldas and Seth 
Narottam Morarjee Gokuldas) and a local committee was formed for collect- 
ing further subscriptions under the presidentship of Seth Narottam 
Morarjee Gokuldas. 
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The meeting at Bombay brought the winter tour of the deputation 
toaclose. Owing to ill-health the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
was unable to resume work for sometime, and he had, under medical advice, 
to proceed to the hills to recoup his health, 

The tour of the States of Nabha, Bikaner, Jodhpur, Udaipur, Indore 
and Bombay secured handsome donations aggregating to about eleven and 
a half lakhs of rupees. The total of promises now exceeded eighty lakhs of 
rupees, Although the actual amount réalised till the end of March, 1913 
was only a little over a fourth part of the total amount it was noted that 
taking into account of (1) the big donations to be received from some of the 
Ruling Chiefs and the Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga (2) the 
donation in the shape of property, (3) other definite amounts of donations 
and (4) the capitalised value of the perpetual grants of the Jodhpur, 
Kashmir and Bikaner Durbars, the total amount of Rs. 50 lakhs needed for 
starting the University had already been secured. The financial position 
could be summarised as follows :— 

Net amount already in hand including interest Rs. 21,38,738/- 

Amount to be received from 

H. H. the Maharaja of Gwalior Rs. 5,00,000/- 

H. H. the Maharaja of Alwar Rs. 2,00,000/- 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner Rs. 1,00,000/- 

H. H. the Maharaja of Nabha_ Rs. 1,00,000/- 

H. H. the Maharaja of Banaras Rs. 1,00,000/- 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur Rs. 1,00,000/- 

the Hon. Maharaja of Darbhanga Rs. 3,00,000/-_ Rs. 14,00,000/- 
Amount of property donated by the Maharaja of 

Cossimbazar and Babu Brajendra Kishore 


Roy Choudhury Rs. 2,00,000/- 
Amount of donations of Rs. 50,000/- and over 
to be received Rs, 6,65,000/- 


Capitalised value of the annual grants : 
sanctioned by the Maharaja of 





Jodhpur Rs. 24,000/- 
sanctioned by the Maharaja of 
Bikaner Rs. 12,000/- 
sanctioned by the Maharaja of 
Kashmir Rs. 12,000/- 
Rs. 48,000/- 
Capitalised at the rate of 34% (about) Rs. 14,00,000/- 


Rs, 58,03,738/- 
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Stating the financial position as indicated above, the President of 
the Society, the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga, addressed the following 
letter to Sir Harcourt Butler on the 28th April, 1913: 

“My dear Sir Harcourt, 


I have much pleasure in addressing you on the subject of the Hindu 
University. I have now obtained details as to the financial position from 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Sundar Lal. 


“2. I propose in the first place to explain our exact financial position 
and in the second place to suggest for your consideration and advice the 
steps that we might now take to bring into existence the Hindu University 
at an early date. 


“3. As to the financial position, as you are already aware, the subs- 
criptions promised go well over 80 lakhs. We have not yet gone to the 
great bulk of the Native States throughout India. We have approached 
only a few of them and have received liberal responses. I hope in the next 
winter to pay a visit to Mysore and Southern India, The amount, however, 
actually received from the subscription upto date is Rs, 21,37,539-8-11}. 
Out of this sum the amount in the hands of the Society directly is Rs. 
21,08,180-2-5}. The balance of Rs, 29,359-6-6 is in the hands of the 
secretaries of local committees or private banks, or persons who have been 
carrying on the work of collections. The amount will of course be coming 
into the Allahabad office in the ordinary course. The amount collected 
has been mainly invested in G. P. notes. We own to-day G. P. notes of 
the face value of Rs, 21,59,900/-, carrying interest at 34 per cent and the 
uninvested amount is being invested in the same way. The capital fund 
in hand may thus be roughly said to be Rs. 20,80,769-4-6 invested in pur- 
chasing G. P. notes and Rs. 84,189-1-2 in the other forms; total, Rs. 
21,64,958-5-8 including interest, Rs. 25,063-11-6 and miscellaneous receipts 
Rs, 2,355-1-3. 

“4. Besides this amount the following amounts which have been 
granted by the Ruling Chiefs have yet to be collected :—(1) H. H. the 
Maharaja of Gwalior, five lakhs ; (2) H. H. the Maharaja of Alwar, two 
lakhs ; (3) H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, one lakh; (4) H. H. the Maha- 
raja of Nabha, one lakh; (5) H. H. the Maharaja of Benares, one lakh ; 
(6) the balance of the Maharaja of Jodhpur, one lakh ; altogether 11 lakhs. 


“5. In addition to this there is a sum of three lakhs on account of 


the_balance of my donation. These may be taken as almost paid as they 
29 
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will be realised as soon as the Government desires that the amount should 
be paid in. These amounts total 14 lakhs. 

“6, In addition to these amounts the Maharaja of Cossimbazar is 
transferring property in trust of the value of one lakh which would bring 
Rs. 3,500/- a year and Babu Brajendra Kishore Roy Choudhury, who is 
also a donor of one lakh, is similarly transferring property which would 
bring us Rs. 3,500/- a year more net. In other words, they will not pay 
the money in cash but propose to give property which will bring an equal 
amount of net income. I am expecting drafts of the necessary documents 
from these gentlemen. 

“7, Besides these, I may mention the names of the following donors 
of Rs. 50,000/- and over whose donations I expect there will be no difficulty 
whatsoever in collecting :—(1) Raja Kalanand Singh and the Hon’ble 
Kunwar Krityanand Singh of Raj Banailly, one lakh; (2) the Maharani 
of Hathwa, one lakh ; (3) the Hon’ble Rana Sir Sheoraj Singh of Khajur- 
gaon, Rae Bareli, 1} lakh; (4) Seth Narottam Morarji Gokul Das (ex- 
Sheriff of Bombay), one lakh; (5) Thakur Suraj Baksh Singh, Talukdar 
of Kasmanda in Sitapur (out of one lakh, Rs. 35,000/- having been paid) 
Rs. 65,000/- ; (6) Raja Kristo Das Law, Rs. 75,000/- ; (7) Rai Ram Charan 
Das Bahadur Rs. 75,000/-; (8) The balance still payable out of Rai 
Bahadur Sundar Lal’s donation of one lakh, Rs. 25,000/-; total 
Rs. 6,65,000/-. 

“g There are of course a very large number of donors of amounts 
below Rs. 50,000/-. Thus in Allahabad alone may be mentioned the names 
of (1) Lala Bisheshar Das Rs. 25,000/-; (2) Chaudhry Mahadeo Prasad, 
Rs. 25,000/-; (3) the Raja Bahadur of Manda, Rs. 20,000/-; (4) Lalas 
Shambu Nath Lachmi Narain, Rs. 20,000/-. In Lucknow Rai Prag Narain 
Bhargava Bahadur has paid Rs. 5,000/- out of his donation of Rs. 30,000/-. 
His balance of Rs, 25,000/- will be paid up in a few days, Raja Ram Pal 
Singh, who is a donor of Rs. 20,000/- has paid Rs. 10,000/-. The balance 
of Rs. 10,000/- will be paid later on. I need not take into account the 
vast number of donors of smaller amounts who have paid their dona- 
tions in part and from most of whom there will be no difficulty in re- 
covering the balance. 

“9, Three Ruling Chiefs have granted in perpetuity the payment 
of the following sums :—H, H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur, Rs, 24,000/- a 
year; H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir, Rs. 12,000/- a year; H. H. the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, Rs. 12,000/- a year. Total Rs. 48,000/- a year. These 
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allowances when capitalised at the rate of 34 per cent come to about 14 
lakhs in value. There are other persons besides who have promised annual 
or monthly donations in various amounts. 


“10, Taking the amounts shown in paragraphs 2 to 8 of this letter 
the amount of the money in hand or which may be safely taken as already 
in hand, may be set forth as below: (a) the net amount already in hand, 
including interést, Rs. 21,38,738; (b) the amount to be paid by Ruling 
Chiefs and the Hon’ble Maharaja of Darbhanga, Rs. 14,00,000/-; (c) the 
amount which will be paid in property as per paragraph 5, Rs. 2,00,000/-; 
(d) the amount of donations above Rs. 50,000/-, as per paragraph 6, Rs. 
6,65,000/- ; (e) capitalised value of the annual grants by the Ruling Chiefs 
as per paragraph 9, Rs. 14,00,000/-; total Rs. 58,03,738/-. 

“11, The great bulk of the balance, I have not taken into account 
for the purposes of this note, although it includes items like Rs. 10,000/- 
each granted by the two Maharanis of Bikaner, and Rs. 5,000/- of the 
Maharaj Kumar, Rs. 5,000/- by the Raj Kumar Hari Singh Sahib of Jammu 
and Kashmir; Rs. 1,200/- per annum by Rai Sahib Dewan Amarnath, 
C.LE., of Kashmir ; Rs. 25,000/- by Dewan Daya Kishen Kaul of Alwar ; 
Rs. 10,000/- by Pandit Sukhdeo Prasad, C.LE., retired minister, Marwar 
State ; Rs. 50,000/- of Rajkumar Harihar Prasad Singh of Amawan; Rs. 
20,000/- of Babu Kamta Shiromani Prasad Singh, taluqdar Sehipur, 
Fyzabad ; Rs. 15,000/- of Thaqurain Sriram Koer, taluqdar of Khapradih 
and Rs. 5,000/- of Shrimati Janki Bai of Bithoor, all in landed property ; 
Rs, 15,000/- of Thakur Ganga Bux Singh of Tikari, Rae Bareli ; the balance 
of Rs. 15,000/- of Raja Chandra Sekhar of Sissendi, and Rs. 10,000/- of Raja 
Lalta Prasad of Pilibhit; Rs. 15,000/- each of Raja Udai Pratap Singh 
of Kashipur and the Hon’ble Raja Kushal Pal Singh of Kotla. 

“12, We have not taken into consideration the value of the Central 
Hindu College, which, if I remember aright, the Hon'ble Mr. Sharp put 
down at about 14 lakhs. The amount which the Hon'ble Mr. Sharp thought 
will be required was between Rs. 40,00,000/- and Rs. 50,00,000/-. 

“] think taking into consideration the amount mentioned in paragraph 
9 which may be taken to be as realised for all practical purposes, we have 
raised more than the amount required, and I think we are now in a position 
to ask the Government to be so good as to take into consideration the 
legislation necessary for bringing the University into existence. We have 
thus financially made out a good case, and if the work proceeds as it has 
been going on till now, we shall be able to collect a much larger amount. 
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“13. You were pleased to communicate to the Hon'ble the Raja of 
Mahmudabad intimation of the fact that the Government had granted 
one lakh a year recurring to the Muslim University. This was in addition 
to the large amount that the Government was already paying to the M.A.0. 
College, Aligarh, and which of course would be continued on its incorpora- 
tion with the Muslim University. The cost of the necessary buildings and 
apparatus for the fitting up of a first-class University is very heavy. The 
figures recently prepared for the Dacca University scheme give an idea 
of the amount required. It is now evident that by reason of the curtail- 
ment of the scope of the University, we cannot get any large amount from 
Bengal or the Punjab, nor from Madras or Bombay. The Central Pro- 
vinces as well as the new province of Bihar and Orissa are each looking 
forward to the establishment of their own provincial Universities, Our 
situation has thus become much more difficult by reason of the curtailment 
of the scope of our Hindu University as well as by reason of the expected 
establishment of other Universities. I think that the Government of 
India, in view of the above circumstances, should be able to see its way 
to giving us a much larger recurring grant as also a substantial non-recurring 
grant for buildings, etc. 


I do not know at what figure we can put our expectations, but three 
lakhs a year would perhaps be not thought too much to suggest, and a 
moiety of the cost of buildings, ete. You can best advise us how to ap- 
proach the Government in this matter. The University is of course to 
be a residential one and the cost of the construction of the necessary hostels 
and their maintenance and up-keep have also to be taken into consideration. 

“14, Turning now to other questions I think that the new University 
should have, if possible, the following Faculties, viz., (1) Oriental, (2) Theo- 
logical, (3) Arts, (4) Science (Pure and Applied), (5) Law. 


The Oriental Faculty, the main object of which will be to foster the 
study of Sanskrit and its literature, etc., will appeal very largely to the 
public, My idea is that the studies in that faculty should be directed by 
a European Sanskrit scholar of standing and experience assisted by some 
Indian professors who should also be scholars of English. In addition 
to them we shall require a large staff of Pandits of the old class. We should 
endeavour to collect famous Pandits in every department of Sanskrit 
learning who are to be found in various parts of India. Benares is the 
sacred place of the Hindus to which every pious member of that community 
aspires to go in the evening of his life. I expect that a good number of 
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eminent Pandits would be attracted to it, if a suitable honorarium or salary 
is fixed for their support and maintenance, and we should soon collect at 
Kashi the best Pandits of India. Another object of the Oriental Faculty 
should be to collect and bring together all works now extant in Sanskrit, 
either in print or preserved in manuscripts. There are as yet treasured 
up many valuable works in the Native States and in the families of old 
Pandits to which Hindu University can obtain access easily. In this work 
the Pandits will materially assist. The cultivation of the vernaculars 
would be another feature of the work of that faculty. I think we shall 
require about Rs. 6,000/- a month to begin work on a suitable scale and 
the amount will of course have to be increased as the work develops, A 
large number of Hindu students from all parts of India still come to Benares 
for study. They maintain themselves with the help of the many charities 
and Chhatras now existing in Benares. If the Hindu University opens 
its doors to them we shall then have a class of students who undertake to 
study Sanskrit not with the object of employment under the Government 
but for the sake of the study itself. The nobility and gentry of India will 
continue to help the scholars in the manner in which they have been helped 
in the past and are now being helped. 

The Sanskrit College at Benares should be affiliated to the Hindu 
University and should supplement the work of the University in its own 
special department. 

The Faculty of Arts and Sciences would for the present work on 
the lines of the faculties on these subjects in the existing Universities. 
‘The cost of these departments will depend upon the number of chairs which 
we can establish and the subjects of study that we propose to take up. 

There is a great demand for technical education in connection with 
the Hindu University. That however is a branch of instruction which 
can swallow up any amount of money. The Maharaja of Jodhpur has 
given Rs. 24,000/- a year for a Professorship in some technical subject, and 
I think it may be possible to inaugurate the study of some special branch 
of technical education. This will come under the heading of Applied Science 
for the present to be expanded into a Faculty of Technology later on. 

The Faculty of Law will be practically self-supporting. We will 
have to specialise in Hindu law and its study from original sources. 

“15, The Hon’ble Rai Pandit Sundar Lal Bahadur in his letter to me 
says: 

“Jn the scheme, which I outlined in a note prepared by me 
last year, I indicated my views, though necessarily on a limited 
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scale. The cost of running the University, apart from its tutorial 
side, was to be met from examination fees such as the existing 
Universities levy. I do not know whether the Government will 
be prepared to allow us to hold a matriculation examination in 
various centres and recognised schools as the existing Universities 
do. I should like very much to know how far the Government 
will be inclined to accede to the suggestions made by us in our 
letter to the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler, dated the 25th October, 
1912, which you submitted to Sir Harcourt Butler on behalf of 
the Society. If the Government in view of the financial position 
explained by me above considers that we have made out a sufficient 
case for asking for a legislation in the ensuing cold weather, I will 
be very glad, as soon as the rains set in, to undertake to draft the 
constitution of the University and its statutes and regulations and 
to shipshape them during the High Court vacation fors ubmission 
to the Government to form the basis of discussion. The funda- 
mental points could be settled by personal discussion whenever 
necessary’. 


“16. I shall be very glad to come and see you in Simla in the second 
week of May”. 
Yours sincerely, 
RAMESWAR SINGH 


Sir Harcourt Butler sent a reply to this letter on 2nd June, 1913, as 
follows :— 


“My dear Maharaja Bahadur, 

I have to thank you for your letter of the 28th April, 1913 in which 
you explain your exact financial position and suggest for my consideration 
and advice the steps that might now be taken to bring into existence the 
Hindu University at an early date, I regret that I am not yet in a position 
to indicate the lines on which the constitution of the University should be 
framed, The matter is still under consideration and a reference to the 
Secretary of State is necessary. Nor amI in a position to make any 
statement as to finance. I would however point out that the figure of 50 
lakhs attributed to Mr. Sharp was only a rough estimate of the capitalised 
value of the recurring expenditure probably required to conduct a 
University of a thousand students and did not include capital expenditure. 
Also the Hindu College was valued at 28, not 14 lakhs. 
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But I note your desire to go ahead with the preparation of a scheme, 
and it will perhaps be of some assistance to you to know the conditions, 
the fulfilment of which the Government of India regard as precedent to 
the introduction of any scheme. These are :— 

(1) That a suitable site be provided ; 

(2) That the Central Hindu College be transferred to the Univer- 
sity ; 

(3) That a sum of 50 lakhs must be collected. In this amount 
may be included the capitalised value of the property men- 
tioned in paragraph 4 of your letter and the perpetual grants 
mentioned in paragraph 9 of your letter, provided the docu- 
mentary title is satisfactory in the case of the latter and the 
possession of the property has been made over in the case 
of the former. 

(4) That the constitution of the University be on lines to be indi- 
cated to you hereafter ; 

(5) That a Committee, appointed for the purpose, report that 
the Central Hindu College is fit to be developed into a resi- 
dential and teaching University. 

Should the progress be as satisfactory as you consider that you have 
reason to hope, I shall be very glad to meet the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Sundar Lal during the High Court vacation. The Secretary of State, as 
you are aware, has reserved full discretion in regard to every detail of any 
scheme that may eventually be laid before him. 


Believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
HARCOURT BUTLER 
Thus the Government of India prescribed five conditions the fulfil- 
ment of which was precedent to the introduction of any scheme. We 
shall deal with, in the next chapter, the progress made in the fulfilment 
of these conditions till the end of the year 1914. 


CHAPTER XI 
FULFILMENT OF GOVERNMENT’S CONDITIONS 


wate f& aa dart wad | 
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Yogavisistha 11-48 


Tt will he seen from the letter of Sir Harcourt Butler dated the 2nd 
June, 1913 that the Government of India regarded the fulfilment of the five 
conditions specified therein as a precedent to the introduction of any scheme. 
The first of these was the provision of a suitable site. The Hon’ble Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya had already been investigating the various possi- 
bilities of soil, elevation and position of the sites which he had selected 
for the University. He had laid out a plot of land, two miles long by one 
mile broad. In the midst was a large tank with a central temple and places 
of meditation all round, Between this and the Ganges was the great exa- 
mination hall, and arranged in blocks were the various colleges with hostels, 
teachers’ quarters etc. each built as a quadrangle with playing field in 
the centre. On one side was a farm with the Agricultural College and the 
necessary buildings for the theoretical and practical study of agriculture. 
Balancing this, on the other side, were the Botanical Gardens and near these 
a hospital and Medical College. A College for technical training with 
the requisite workshops for the various crafts which were to be mastered 
was also planned. Elsewhere, was the Theological College, where the philo- 
sophy of the Vedantists and the other darshanas would he studied with 
those of the Jainas and Sikhs, each with its own class-rooms and its own 
professors. This was roughly the outline of the great University drawn 
by the Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 


The Hon'ble Babu Moti Chand and Babu Bhagavan Das and a 
few other members of the Society residing at Banaras very kindly 
undertook to examine the various sites which were likely to be 
available for the proposed University or which had been suggested from 
time to time and to arrange for their inspection by the Hon'ble Maharaja 
Bahadur of Darbhanga and such other members of the Executive Commi- 
ttee as could go over to Banaras for that purpose. The Chief Secretary 
of the Banaras State, on being approached, very kindly undertook, on 
behalf of His Highness the Maharaja of Banaras, to make all the arrange- 


ments necessary for the inspection of the sites. As arranged, the Hon’ble 
Maharaja of Darbhanga, the Hon'ble Dr. Sundar Lal, the Hon'ble Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Hon'ble Rai Ganga Prasad Varma Bahadur, 
the Hon'ble Babu Moti Chand, Babu Bhagavan Das, Pandit Gokaran Nath 
Misra and a few other members of the Society arrived at Banaras in the 
afternoon of the 19th July, 1913 and proceeded at once to one of the pro- 
posed sites, viz., the one at Nagwa, on the banks of the Ganges opposite the 
town and Fort of Ramnagar and adjacent to the Assi ghat at Banaras. The 
most suitable place here for the location of the University buildings was 
about five to six furlongs away from the river bank. ‘The land on the 
bank of the Ganges consisted of rich alluvial soil on a substratum 
of sand rising very gradually from the bed of the river and was liable to 
inundation on heavy floods in the river. It was therefore necessary to 
construct the buildings a little away from the bank of the river on land 
higher up. The site proposed comprised lands with the area of several 
villages. No river frontage was possible in this site. The high value of 
the land and the situation above the river intake of the Banaras water 
supply also presented difficulties. The other possible river site was on the 
other side of the city at Rajghat where the banks of the river on the Banaras 
side were in high cliffs. This situation was considered to be a beautiful 
one but it was necessary to change the sewage system of Banaras if this 
site was selected for the University. 

The other three sites were away from the Ganges. One was the 
Central Hindu College site at Kamachha but it had no room for expansion 
from the University point of view. The other was at Harahua a village 
about three miles from Shivpur station. It was found excellent with 
plenty of room for extension, while the cost of land was low in com- 
parison with the river side. The last site was on the historic ground of 
Sarnath, near the famous ruins. Here there was unlimited space for 
expansion, and soil and water were excellent. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee had already been arranged 
for the 20th July, 1913 to meet immediately after the inspection of the sites, 
at Banaras. The Executive Committee met on the afternoon of the 20th 
July, 1913. The members of the Executive Committee had inspected the 
sites and informally discussed the comparative merits of each but were 
not then in a position to consider the financial side of the question before 
making a final selection. A Sub-Committee consisting of the following 
members was therefore appointed to determine and select the most suitable 
site t 

30 
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The Hon’ble Dr. Sundar Lal. 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
The Hon’ble Rai Ganga Prasad Varma Bahadur. 
Babu Bhagavan Das. 

The Hon’ble Babu Moti Chand. 

6. Pt. Gokaran Nath Misra. 


Full particulars in respect of the different sites were collected. 


ie bees eey he 


The site at Nagwa comprising 1,161.28 acres of land, belonged 
to the following land-holders. 
1, Maharaja Bahadur of Banaras. 
2. Raja Munshi Madho Lal. 
3, Babu Tej Narayan Sinha. 
4, Mahant Jangambari. 
The cost of this land was estimated to be Rs. 4,73,259/8/-. 
‘The Sarnath site measuring 1,120.5 acres belonged to the following 
landholders ; 
1, Babu Gobardhan Das. 
2. Musammat Basant Kumar 
3. Babu Gokul Chand Khattri. 
4, B. Harshankar Prasad. 
The cost of the site was estimated to be Rs. 2,89,533-10-4. 


The third site was at Harahua about nine miles from the city. Half 
of this land was unculturable waste and so its cost was estimated to be 
less. Being remote from the city it was not appreciated at large. 


After getting these details, the Committee of Management resolved,on 
the 19th April, 1914, that the consideration of the report of the sub-commi- 
ttee for selection of a site be held over pending its inspection and approval 
by Sir Harcourt Butler, Member for Education, Government of India. 
Sir Harcourt Butler accompanied by His Honour Sir James Meston, 
Lietenant Governor of the U.P. of Agra and Oudh and Mr. H. Sharp, 
Seoretary to the Government of India, Department of Education made 
on the 27th July, 1914 a preliminary inspection of some of the alter- 
native sites proposed for the University buildings and they held some 
discussions with the President of the Society, the Hon’ble Maharaja of 
Darbhanga, Dr. Sundar Lal and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya on the 
26th and 27th July. The details of different sites were given to Sir 
Harcourt Butler at that time. It was finally decided to have the Nagwa 
lands for the location of the University buildings. _ 
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A Sub-Committee consisting of the Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, the Hon’ble Babu Moti Chand and Pandit Baldeo Ram Dave 
was appointed on the 27tlrJune, 1915 to inspect the site approved for the 
University and to demarcate on the spot the exact site to be acquired. 
The Committee was required to report before the 31st July, 1915. 


This Sub-Committee inspected the site on the 15th July. The Commi- 
ttee was assisted by Rai Sahib Dayal, Engineer, Babu J. N. Basu, Secretary, 
Central Hindu College and Babu Mangla Prasad. The boundary line on 
the southern side between Mauza Sir and Mauza Dafi was demarcated by 
stone pillars. As no portion of Mauza Dafi was to be acquired and as the 
whole of Mauza Sir falling on the southern side of the site was proposed 
to be acquired no further demarcation on the southern side was found 
necessary. The site was bounded on the other three sides by public roads. 
Necessary applications for acquiring the land were moved. 


The second condition mentioned in Sir Harcourt’s letter dated the 2nd 
June 1913 was that the Central Hindu College be transferred to the Uni- 
versity. It may be remembered that a general agreement to the effect 
that the Central Hindu College should become the nucleus of the Uni- 
versity, was arrived at as early as in Oct. 1911 between the workers of 
both the Hindu University Society and the Central Hindu College. Since 
then the workers of the Central Hindu College also began to collect funds 
for the Hindu University Society and ever since the collection began to be 
made for and in the name of the Hindu University Society, financial help 
from the country to the Central Hindu College as such diminished steadily 
as was natural and expected. For some time the Central Hindu College 
had to draw upon its capital to some extent, to meet current expenditure, 
The Hindu University Society with all its willingness to help the Central 
Hindu College was legally prevented from doing so, by the condition of 
its constitution. In view of these facts, steps had been taken to put the 
Central Hindu College formally and legally in the charge of the Hindu 
University Society. 

The Board of Trustees of the Central Hindu College at a meeting 
held on the 4th May, 1913 at Banaras passed the following resolution un- 
animously :— 

“With reference to the first item on the Agenda for which 
the meeting had been originally called by Mrs. Besant, viz., “to 
consider the present position of the Central Hindu College and 
to arrange for carrying it on until it is taken over by the Hindu 
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University”, the Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya, referring| generally to the 
whole situation and specially to the financial difficulties of the 
College, proposed the following resolutions :— 

(a) That in the opinion of the meeting it is desirable to arrange 
as soon as possible, for the management of the Central Hindu 
College to be taken up by the Hindu University Society ; 

(b) that a Sub-Committee be appointed consisting of the Hon’ble 

Babu Ganga Prasad Varma, the Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Dr. Satish Chandra Banerji, with the Secretary of 
the Trustees, Mr. Bhagwan Das, as Convener, to ascertain 
the views of the Trustees who are not present and to recom- 
mend to a special meeting of the Board to be called at the 
same time as the next Summer General Meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, what steps, legal and others, should 
be taken to give effect to the above opinion; and 

that the Sub-Committee be authorised to incur expenses 
necessary for taking legal opinion.” 


(c 


After consulting eminent lawyers, the Sub-Committee reported that 
action should be taken under Section 12 of Act XXI of 1860 to amalgamate 
the Central Hindu College with the Hindu University Society. Several 
special meetings were held by the Board of Trustees of the Central Hindu 
College to decide upon the terms of amalgamation. 


The Resolution of the Board of Trustees of the Central Hindu College 
dated the 4th May 1913 was laid before the meeting of the Committee of 
Management of the Hindu University Society held on the 20th July 1913. 

Babu Bhagwan Das, Secretary, Board of Trustees, Central Hindu 
College, who was also a member of the Committee of Management of the 
Hindu University Society stated that the Sub-Committee appointed to 
report on the’ formalities necessary for taking over the Central Hindu 
College had not yet been able to meet and make a report, but that 
letters had been received from the following Trustees who were not 
present at the above meeting approving the Resolution dated the 4th May 
1913, besides the fifteen Trustees who were present at the meeting :— 

Mrs. Annie Besant, Babu Upendra Nath Basu, Pandit Chhedalal, 
Babu Mokshadas Mittra, Rai B. K. Lahiri, Baba Guru Baksh Singh Bedi, 
Babu Kali Charan Mittra, Sir P. C. Chatterji, Mahamohopadhyaya Pandit 
Aditya Ram Bhattacharya, Raja Rampal Singh, Rai Shyam Sundar Lal 
Bahadur and Rai Bahadur Lala Baij Nath. 
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The following resolution was then carried unanimously :— 
“Resolved that the Secretary, Board of Trustees, Central 
Hindu College be informed that pending the establishment of 
the Hindu University, the Hindu University Society is willing 
to take up the management of the Central Hindu College, Benares, 
as soon as the legal formalities of transfer are completed”. 


The details of the proposed amalgamation were in the meanwhile 
further considered by the Trustees of the Central Hindu College and the 
question again came up before the meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Hindu University Society held on tha 30th October 1913 when 
the following resolution was passed. 


COPY OF RESOLUTION 


“In connection with the question of the incorporation of the Central 
Hindu College, Benares, the resolution of that body as well as the previous 
resolutions of the Committee of Management of the Hindu University 
Society, in that behalf, and the letter of Sir Harcourt Butler dated the 
2nd June, 1913, bearing on the point, were read and considered, 


“Resolved that the Central Hindu College, Benares, be incorporated 
with the Hindu University Society, subject to the following conditions 
wiz — 

(1) That all the funds, properties, movable and immovable, and 
all assets held by the said Association as its property, or in 
trust, and dues belonging to or owned by it, do vest in, and 
be transferred to, the Hindu University Society, except the 
funds expressly endowed for the maintenance of the Central 
Hindu College Girls’ School, as to which the question will 
be considered at the next meeting of the Committee. 

(2) That the Hindu University Society keep up and maintain 
the present Central Hindu College with the Ranavir Pathshala 
and the Central Hindu Collegiate School to serve as the nucleus 
of the Hindu University proposed to be established. 

(3) That for the said purpose the Hindu University Society appoint 
such Committee or Committees as it may think fit and proper, 
and define and regulate the powers and the constitution of 
the said Committee or Committees, and from time to time 
amend or modify the same. 

(4) That the present Trustees of the Central Hindu College be 
appointed members of the Hindu University Society under 
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tule 3 (d) of the rules of this Society, it being always under- 
stood that such appointment does not necessitate or require 
their nomination, or the nomination of any of them to the 
membership of the governing body of the Hindu University 
when it is established. 

(5) That the Hindu University Society make such provision as 
it may think proper from time to time for the taintenance 
of the said institutions out of the funds which shall vest in 
it by reason of the incorporation of the Central Hindu College 
with it, and to allot at its discretion any further funds it may 
think proper for the said purpose. 

(6) That on the establishment of the Hindu University, the Hindu 
University Society shall set apart such portion of the funds 
so transferred to the Hindu University Society from the 
Central Hindu College as the Hindu University Society may 
consider proper for the maintenance of the School and shall 
arrange for its working and governance in such manner as 
it may consider fit and proper.” 


The above resolution was forwarded to the Secretary, Board of Trustees 
of the Central Hindu College by letter No. 52380 dated the 7th Novem- 
ber, 1913 from the Asstt., Secretary, Hindu University Society. 


The matter was considered by the Board of Trustees, Central Hindu 
College at a special meeting held on the 7th December, 1913. The minutes 
of this meeting are given below :— 


Minutes of a Special Meeting of the Central Hindu College Board of Trustees. 
held at 3-30 p.m. on Sunday, the 7th December 1913, 
at Darbhanga Castle, Allahabad. 


PRESENT : 


Rai Bahadur G. N. Chakravarti, in the Chair. 
Mr. B. Keightley. 

M. M. Pandit Adityaram Bhattacharya. 
Pandit Cheda Lal. 

The Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
The Hon’ble Dr. Sundar Lal R. B., C.L.E. 
The Hon'ble Babu Ganga Prasad Verma. 
Babu Jnanendra Nath Basu, 

Babu Bhagavan Das. 
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1. Mr. G. N. Chakravarti was voted to the chair. 


2. Letter No. 52380, dated 7th November 1913, from the Assistant 
Secretary, Hindu University Society, and its enclosure, viz., a copy of the 
resolution of the Hindu University Society Committee of Management, 
as regards the terms, in six clauses, of the amalgamation of the Central 
Hindu College Association with the Hindu University Society, were read. 

(a) As to the first clause, from which it appeared that the Hindu Uni- 
versity Society found itself unable to take charge of the Girls’ School, it 
was agreed unanimously after a full discussion that-the funds and buildings 
belonging to the Girls’ School should be handed over to an Association 
to be specially formed and registered for the purpose under Act XXI of 
1860. 

(b) As to the fourth clause of the terms, the Trustees present agreed 
after discussion that the portion beginning “it being always understood” 
and ending “when it is established” was unnecessary and might be omitted. 


It was finally resolved that the terms of amalgamation be accepted 
with modifications as below :— 

(1) That all the funds, properties, movable and immovable, and 
all assets held by the said Association as its property, or in 
trust, and dues belonging to or owned by it, do vest in, and be 
transferred to the Hindu University Society, except the funds 
and buildings expressly endowed for the maintenance of and 
belonging to the Central Hindu College Girls’ School; that 
the Central Hindu College Girls’ School shall be handed over 
to an association to be formed and registered under Act XXI 
of 1860, with full powers to manage and deal with it in such 
manner a8 may appear to it to be most beneficial to the in- 
terests of the Girls’ School; that the Association shall be 
called the Hindu Girls’ School Society, Benares, and shall 
consist, subject to their acceptance of membership, of the 


following ladies and gentlemen :— 


Pandit Cheda Lal, President, Babu Govinda Das, 
Miss Lilian Edger, Vice-President. » Sitaram, 
Mr. G. N. Chakravarti, » Durga Prasad, 
» B. Keightley, » Shiva Prasad Gupta, 
Babu Upendra Nath Basu, » Bhagavan Das, 
» Jnanendra Nath Basu, Mr, P. K. Dutt, 


Mrs. P. K. Dutt, M. M. Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, 
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Rao Vaijnath Das, Pt. Gokaran Nath Misra, 
Pandit Ram Narayan Misra, », Baldeva Ram Dave, 
The Hon’ble M. Mahadeva Prasad, The Hon’ble Babu Ganga 
Dr. Sharat Chandra Chaudhri, Prasad Verma, 

Shri Ram Chandra Nayak Kalia, © The Hon'ble Pt. Motilal, 
Rai Krishnaji, Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan _,, 8. C. Banerji. 

Malaviya, 


(2) That the Hindu University Society keep up and maintain 
the present Central Hindu College with the Ranavira Sanskrit 
Pathshala and the Central Hindu Collegiate School to serve 
as the nucleus of the Hindu University proposed to be esta- 
plished. 

(3) That for the said purpose the Hindu University Society 
appoint such Committee or Committees.as it may think fit 
and proper, and define and regulate the powers and the con- 
stitution of the said Committee or Committees, and from 
time to time amend or modify the same. 

(4) That the present Trustees of the Central Hindu College be 
appointed members of the Hindu University Society under 
tule 3 (d) of the rule of the Hindu University Society. 

(5) That the Hindu University Society make such provision as 
it may think proper from time to time for the maintenance 
of the said institutions out of the funds which shall vest in 
it by reason of the incorporation of the Central Hindu College 
with it, and to allot at its discretion any further funds it may 
think proper for the said purpose. 

(6) That on the establishment of the Hindu University, the Hindu 
University Society shall set apart such portion of the funds 
so transferred to the Hindu University Society from the Central 
Hindu College as the Hindu University Society may consider 
proper for the maintenance of the School and shall arrange 
for its working and governance in such manner as it may 
consider fit and proper. 

3. Resolved that the terms as modified above be placed before the 
Hindu University Society, and that if they are accepted by them, then 
action be taken under Section 12 of Act XXI of 1860 to amalgamate the 
Central Hindu College with the Hindu University Society. 
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4. Mr. Bhagavan Das, Secretary of the Trustees, placed the terms as 
above before the General Annual Meeting of the Hindu University Society, 
sitting at the same time and place, and he was informed by Dr. Sundar 
Lal, the Secretary of the Hindu University Society, that that body accepted 
the terms as modified by the Trustees.” 

5. Resolved that formal copies of Resolutions as regards the terms 
of amalgamation be exchanged between the office of the Hindu University 
Society and the Central Hindu College at the earliest possible date and 
that action under Section 12, Act XXI of 1860 be taken as early as 
possible.” 


The above resolution was accepted by the Executive Committee 
and the Annual General Meeting, of the Hindu University Society held 
on the 7th Dec. 1913. The amalgamation of the Central Hindu College 
with the Hindu University on the terms proposed by the Board of Trustees 
of the ‘College was approved. 


Thereafter two special meetings of the Central Hindu College Trustees 
were held on the 28th February 1914 and the 30th March 1914 in accord- 
ance with the 2nd paragraph of Section 12 of Act XXI of 1860 in order 
to resolve that the Central Hindu College Association be amalgamated with 
the Hindu University Society on the terms agreed and the proposition 
carried into effect by the handing over of the Central Hindu College, School 
and Pathshala to the Hindu University Society and of the Central Hindu 
College Girls’ School to the Hindu Girls’ School Society Benares. The 
following resolutions were passed at these two special meetings :— 


Minutes of a Special Meeting of the Board of Trustees, Central Hindu College, 
Banaras, held at 3-30 p.m. on Saturday, the 28th February, 1914, 
In accordance with Sec. 12 of Act XXI of 1860. 


The Trustees present, nine in person and twenty-four by proxy, 
altogether thirty-three (out of the whole number of Trustees, viz., forty- 
three), resolved unanimously as follows :— 

I. That whereas by Resolutians of this Board of Trustees, No. 3 
dated 4th May, 1913, and No. I dated 10th August, 1913, it was declared 
desirable that the Central Hindu College Association should be amal- 
gamated with the Hindu University Society ; and 

II. Whereas the following terms of amalgamation have been agreed 
to and accepted by both the bodies, viz., the Board of Trustees of the 


Central Hindu College and the Hindu University Society, at meetings 
31 
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held simultaneously on the afternoon of the 7th December, 1913, at 
Darbhanga Castle, Allahabad : 


(1) That all the funds, properties, movable and immovable, and 
all assets held by the said Association as its property, 
or in trust, and dues belonging to or owned by it, do vest in, 
and be transferred to the Hindu University Society, except 
the funds and buildings expressly endowed for the mainte- 
nance of and belonging to the Central Hindu College Girls’ 
School ; that the Central Hindu Girls’ School shall be handed 
over to an association to be formed and registered under Act 
XXI of 1860, with full powers to manage and deal with it in 
such manner as may appear to it to be most beneficial to the 
interests of the Girls’ School; that the Association shall be 
called the Hindu Girls’ School Society, Benares, and shall 
consist, subject to their acceptance of membership, of the 
following ladies and gentlemen : 

Pandit Chheda Lal, President. 
Miss Lilian Edger, Vice President. 
Mr, G. N. Chakravarti. 

Mr. B. Keightley. 

Babu Upendra Nath Basu. 

Babu Jnanendra Nath Basu. 

Mrs. P.K. Dutt. 

Rao Vaijnath Das. 

Pandit Ram Narayan Misra. 

The Hon’ble M. Mahadeva Prasad. 
Dr. Sharat Chandra Chaudhri. 
Shri Ram Chandra Nayak Kalia. 
Rai Krishnaji. 

The Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Babu Govinda Das. 

Babu Sitaram. 

Babu Durga Prasad. 

Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta. 

Babu Bhagwan Das. 

Mr. P.K. Dutt. 

MM. Dr. Ganga Nath Jha. 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra. 
Pandit Baldeva Ram Dave. 
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The Hon’ble Babu Ganga Prasad Varma. 
The Hon’ble Pt. Motilal. 

Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Dr. 8. C. Banerjee. 

(2) That the Hindu University Society keep up and maintain 
the present Central Hindu College with the Ranavira Sanskrit 
Pathshala and the Central Hindu Collegiate School to serve 
as the nucleus of the Hindu University proposed to be esta- 
blished. 

(3) That for the said purpose the Hindu University Society appoint 

such Committee or Committees as it may think fit and proper, 

and define and regulate the powers and the constitution of the 
said Committee or Committees, and from time to time amend 
or modify the same. 

That the present Trustees of the Central Hindu College be 

appointed members of the Hindu University Society under 

rule 3(d) of the rule of the Hindu University Society. 

(5) That the Hindu University Society make such provision as 
it may think proper from time to time for the maintenance of 
the institutions out of the funds which shall vest in it- by 
reason of the incorporation of the Central Hindu College 
with it, and to allot at its discretion any further funds it may 


(4 


think proper for the said purpose. 

(6) That on the establishment of the Hindu University, the Hindu 
University Society shall set apart such portion of the funds 
so transferred to the Hindu University Society from the 
Central Hindu College as the Hindu University Society may 
consider proper for the maintenance of the School and shall 
arrange for its working and governance in such manner as 
it may consider fit and proper. 


III And whereas copies of the above terms and the proceedings 
relating to them have been duly submitted to each Trustee, by the Secretary, 
in accordance with the provisions of Sec. 12 of Act XXI of 1860; and 


IV Whereas in accordance with that section of that Act this special 
meeting has heen called ; 
It is hereby Resolved, 


That the Central Hindu College Association be amalgamated with 
the Hindu University Society on the terms set forth above and that all 
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the funds and properties, movable and immovable, and all assets held by 
the ©.H.C, Association as its property, or in trust, and dues belonging to 
or owned by it, be vested in and transferred to the Hindu University Society, 
except the funds and buildings expressly endowed for the maintenance 
of and belonging to the 0.H.C. Girls’ School ; 

And that the C.H.C. Girls’ School with all its funds and properties 
movable and immovable, and all assets held by and for it, or in trust, and 
dues belonging to or owned by it, be handed over to the Hindu Girls’ School 
Society to be formed in accordance with clause (1) of the terms set forth 
above, with full powers to manage and deal with it in such manner as may 
appear to it most beneficial to the interests of the Girls’ School. 


RESOLUTION DATED THE 30ra MARCH 1914 


Whereas the Second Special meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Central Hindu College, Benares, has been duly called and is sitting in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 12 of Act XXI of 1860. 

It is hereby resolved, 


That the Resolution duly arrived at by the Ist Special Meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of the C.H. College on the 28th February 1914, be 
and is confirmed in full viz., that the Central Hindu College Association 
be amalgamated with the Hindu University Society on the terms set forth 
in that resolution ; 


It is further resolved, in order to give practical effect to the above 
resolution, 

(a) That the Board of Trustees C.H. College, cease to exist as 
such, and all the Trustees become members of the Hindu 
University Society, on and from the date on which the Manag- 
ing Committee, to be appointed by the Hindu University 
Society, to take charge of the Central Hindu College, School 
and Ranavir Sanskrit Pathshala, so takes charge of them 
and of all their belongings from the Secretary of the Board 
of Trustees and the Secretary and the Treasurer of the exist- 
ing Managing Committee. 

(b) That the present Managing Committee continue to exist and 
hold charge and administer the affairs of the Central Hindu 
College, School and Pathshala until the date on which the 
Managing Committee, appointed by the Hindu University 
takes charge as above, and that on and from that date, the 
existing Managing Committee dissolve and cease to exist; 
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(c) That all G.P. Notes and other Securities, held by the Board 
of Trustees, for the C.H. College, School and Pathshala, be 
endorsed over in the usual and due legal form, to the Hindu 
University Society, and handed over to the office bearers of 
the new Managing Committee at the delivery of charge to 
them; and that applications be made, in accordance with 
the usual legal procedure, for mutation of names in Govern- 
ment records, in favour of the Hindu University Society with 
regard to all landed properties held by the Board of Trustees 
as above ; 


(d) That intimation be sent to the Registrar of Joint Stock Com- 
panies mentioned in Act XXI of 1860, of the amalgamation 
with and transfer of charge to the Hindu University Society, 
as soon as possible after such actual transfer, over the signa- 
tures of the present Secretary of the Board of Trustees and 
the Secretary of the Hindu University Society ; and 


That as regards the C.H.C. Girls’ School, Benares—of which 
the Board of Trustees took over charge from those who had 
started it by its Resolution No. 1 dated 29-12-1904—the 
existing Managing Committee of that School continue to 
exist and hold charge and administer the affairs of that School 
until the date on which the office-bearers of the Hindu Girls’ 
School Society, Benares, take charge of it; and that it dis- 
solve’ and cease to exist on and from that date, handing over, 
at the delivery of charge, to the office-bearers of the Hindu 
Girls’ School Society, Benares, the G. P. Notes and other 
Securities etc., belonging to the C.H.C. Girls’ School, duly 
and legally endorsed in favour of the Hindu Girls’ School 
Society, Benares, as well as the lands, buildings, furniture and 
other belongings of that School’, 


= 


With the above resolution the legal formalities were completed so 
far as the Central Hindu College Trustees were concerned. The charge 
of the C.H.C. Girls’ School was actually made over by the Central Hindu 
College Trustees to the Hindu Girls’ School Society, Benares mentioned 
in the resolutions above quoted, on the 23rd April 1914, It may be 
mentioned here that the above mentioned Hindu Girls’ School Society 
was a duly and legally formed institution, and registered under Act 
XXI of 1860. 
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The Hindu University Society were also holding meetings on their 
side to pass necessary resolutions for the amalgamation of the Central 
Hindu College. At its meeting held on the 19th April 1914, under Section 
12 of Act XXI of 1860, the Committee of Management of the Hindu 
University Society appointed a Sub-Committee consisting of (1) the 
Hon’ble Dr. Sundar Lal, (2) the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
(3) Dr. Satish Chandra Banerji (4) the Hon'ble Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru 
(5) Babu Ishwar Saran, (6) the Hon’ble Rai Ganga Prasad Varma Bahadur 
(7) Babu Bhagavan Das (8) Babu Jnanendra Nath Basu and (9) Pandit 
Chheda lal with power to co-opt such additional members as they might 
think necessary ; 

(1) to take over charge of the Central Hindu College, together 
with the Collegiate High School for boys and the Ranavir 
Pathshala, from the Board of Trustees of the Central Hindu 
College on completion of the necessary legal formalities. 

(2) to prepare and submit a Scheme for the management of the 
said institution for the consideration of the Committee ; and 

(3) to manage the said institution until the Scheme proposed by 
it was adopted and put in force. 


The Second Special Meeting of the Hindu University Society required 
by section 12 of Act XXI of 1860 was held. at Allahabad on the 24th May, 
1914 and confirmed the proceeding of the previous meeting held on the 
19th April 1914, 

It was decided that the charge of the Central Hindu College 
would be formally transferred by the old management to the new, on the 
7th June 1914. The Central Hindu College was to complete its sixteenth 
year exactly on this date. The transfer of the management could not, 
however, be effected on the 7th June 1914 as decided. It was not found 
possible to complete all the formalities with the endorsing over of various 
securities, G.P. Notes, Stock Certificates, Municipal and Port Trust. Deben- 
tures ete., held some at the Benares and some at the Bombay Branch 
of the Bank of Bengal and some in account with the P.D.O. at Calcutta. 
Secondly some of the office-bearers concerned of the Central Hindu College 
were absent from Banaras for the summer. The work of transferring 
charge, however, began. At the same time the Society practically took up 
the responsibility of maintaining and managing the Institution from the 
beginning of the session, commencing from July 1914. All the legal form- 
alities were completed by September 1914 and it only remained now for 
the old and the new office bearers to sign the final charge sheet. The last 
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remaining formality regarding the amalgamation of the Central Hindu 
College Association with the Hindu University Society was completed on the 
27th Noy., 1914 by the Hon’ble Dr. Sundar Lal, Secretary of the Hindu 
University Society signing the charge sheet and necessary intimation was 
sent to the Registrar, Joint Stock Companies, Lucknow. 


The third condition prescribed in Sir Harcourt Butler’s letter dated 
the 2nd June, 1913 was that a sum of Rupees fifty lakhs must be collected. 
It was of course agreed that this amount might include the capitalised 
value of the property donated by Maharaja of Cossimbazar and Babu 
Brijendra Kishore Roy Chaudhury, and also of the perpetual grants made 
by the Bikaner, Jodhpur and Kashmir Durbars provided the documentary 
title was satisfactory in the case of the latter and the possession of the 
property had been made over in the case of the former. 


It has already been noted that the total of promised donations till 
March 1913 itself exceeded eighty lakhs of rupees but the actual amount 
realized till then was only about twentyone lakhs of rupees. All measures 
were taken to collect the money. Periodical reminders were issued by 
the ‘Society’s office at Allahabad to the principal donors, About 38000 
letters of this type were issued during the year 1913 besides personal letters 
to selected donors. The local committees at various places made efforts 
to collect the promised amounts and then during September 1913, the 
Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya visited Moradabad, Bareilly, 
Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Dehra Dun, Mussoorie, Meerut, Mathura, 
Brindaban, Agra, Kanpur and Calcutta and stimulated the collection 
of donations. During this tour he also secured several additional pro- 
mises of donations. In spite of all this, the actual collection upto the end 
of Dec., 1913 stood at Rs. 27, 89, 533 only excluding the perpetual annuities 
of Jodhpur, Bikaner and Kashmir, the capitalised value of which was 
worked out at Rs. 13,71,428. The actual collection reached the figure 
of Rupees fifty lakhs, including the capitalised value of the annuities, only 
in the beginning of the year 1915. 


Let us now come to the fourth condition laid down in the letter dated 
the 2nd June 1913 of Sir Harcourt Butler. The Hindu University Society 
had already submitted a draft constitution of the University for the con- 
sideration and orders of the Government. While the orders of the Govern- 
ment were being anxiously awaited by the Society and the public, Sir 
Harcourt Butler's letter dated the 2nd June 1913 to the Hon’ble Maharaja 
of Darbhanga only said that “the constitution of the University be on the 
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lines to be indicated to you hereafter”. Sir Harcourt further informed that 
“the Secretary of State has reserved full discretion in regard to every detail 
of any scheme that may eventually be laid before him”. The lines of the 
constitution were indicated by Sir Harcourt Butler only in July 1914, when 
he addressed the following letter to the Maharaja of Darbhanga, President 
of the Hindu University Society. 

Simla, the 18th July 1914. 
My dear Maharaja Bahadur, 


Please refer to my letter to you No, 117 Education, dated Simla, the 
2nd June 1913, in which I regretted that I was not yet in a position to 
indicate the lines on which the constitution of the University should be 
framed as the matter was still under consideration and reference to His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State was necessary, but noted your desire to go 
ahead with the preparation of a scheme and thought it would be of assis- 
tance to you to know the contitions the fulfilment of which the Govern- 
ment of India regarded as necessarily precedent to the introduction of any 
Scheme. These were: (1) that a suitable site be provided ; (2) that the 
Central Hindu College be transferred to the University ; (3) that a sum 
of 50 lakhs must be collected (in this amount may be included the capita- 
lised value of the property mentioned in paragraph 6 of your letter and 
the perpetual grants mentioned in paragraph 9 of your letter, provided 
the documentary title is satisfactory in the case of the latter and possession 
of the property has been made over in the case of the former) ; (4) that the 
constitution of the University proceed on lines to be indicate to you here- 
after ; (5) that a Committee appointed for the purpose report that the Central 
Hindu College is fit to be developed into a residential and teaching Uni- 
versity. 

2. I understand that substantial progress has been made in regard 
to (1), (2) and (3) and action can at any time be taken under (5). As regards 
(4) I am now in a position to make a further important communication 
to you. 

3. It has been an understanding throughout that in essentials and 
especially in regard to their relations to Government the proposed Hindu 
and Mahomedan Universities should be on the same footing. As you 
are aware the Mahomedan University Committee have not accepted 
the constitution laid down in the case of the proposed University by Govern- 
ment. The original proposal of the Mahomedan University Committee 
was that the Viceroy should be Chancellor with powers of intervention 
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and control. It was decided, and finally decided, that this should not be. 
The scheme offered to the University Committee left the University through 
the Court power to appoint their own Chancellor while it gave the Governor- 
General in Council the necessary powers of intervention and control. This 
arrangement was considerably criticised at the time. In consequence 
the Government of India and His Majesty’s Secretary of State have recon- 
sidered the whole question with every desire to assist a solution. They 
recognise that the Government of India is an impersonal body situated 
at a distance and cannot give that close personal attention to the Univer- 
sity which is required in the case of the new institution of a novel type in 
India. On a review of all the circumstances of the case and the criticisms 
which have been advanced, the Government of India and His Majesty's 
Secretary of State have come to the conclusion that the best form of con- 
stitution will be to constitute the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces the Ex Officio Chancellor of the University with certain oppor- 
tunities for giving advice and certain powers of intervention and control. 
The Hindu University, though not empowered to affiliate Colleges from 
outside, will be imperial in the sense that, subject to regulations, it will 
admit students from all parts of India. On the other hand it will be localised 
in or by Benares, There will be obvious advantages in having as Chaneellor 
for the University the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, who is also 
Chancellor of the Allahabad University and who will be able to help to 
correlate the work between the two, secure them corresponding advan- 
tages and foster a spirit of healthy cooperation, Moreover such a consti- 
tution is in accordance with the general policy of decentralization which 
is now pursued by the Government of India. 


4, As regard the powers which it is necessary to reserve to the 
Chancellor, these are: 

(A) The right of general supervision and the power to advise that 
such action be taken and such staff be appointed or removed 
as will secure the objects of the University, with power if 
necessary to sce that such advice be given effect to; 


(B) The right of inspection for purposes of seeing whether the 
standard of education is kept up sufficiently high, and for 
other purposes ; 

(C) The right as a special measure to appoint if necessary (as 
the result of such inspection or otherwise) examiners for the 


University Examinations who will report to the Chancellor ; 
32 
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(D) The annual receipt of accounts ; 


(EZ) The approval of the appointments of Vice-Chancellor and 
Provost. 


(F) The approval of the ‘initial regulations etc., and of subsequent 
changes. 

(@) The approval of the incorporation of local Colleges in the 
University ; 

(H) The nomination of five members to the Senate, and 

(I) The approval of the institution of new faculties and the 
reservation of power to lay down the limits of expansion at 
any particular time. 


Some of these powers have been suggested by your Committee. Others 
are emergency powers which may never be exercised and can be exercised 
only very occasionally. The principle underlying them all is that in the 
interest of the rising generation and the parents, the Government must 
be in cooperation with the University and in a position to help it effectively 
and secure sound finance. The interests of the Government and the 
students and their parents in this matter are necessarily identical. 


5. As you are already aware the decision in regard to affiliation 
of outside colleges is final. It was realised at the time that this decision 
would cause some disappointment, but I may take this opportunity to 
observe that it was not reached without notice to the University Commi- 
ttees, At an informal meeting of the Constitution Committee of the Mahom- 
medan University held at Simla on the 23rd September, 1911, I told the 
Committee that this question of affiliation might come prominently for- 
ward, that there had been a great deal of criticism of the idea of denomina- 
tional universities, especially in so far as they cut across existing terri- 
torial jurisdictions, that the chief jurisdiction of the Aligarh University 
was that it would be a teaching as opposed to an examining university, 
that the young men who got the degrees and diplomas of the University, 
would have imbibed the spirit of Aligarh, which could not be acquired 
elsewhere. I again drew attention to the matter at a subsequent meeting 
held on the 27th of the same month in an informal discussion with the 
promotors of the Hindu University held at the Town Hall, Delhi on the 
4th Dec. 1911. I clearly pointed out the difficulties which beset the proposal 
to grant affiliation. I mention this because there has been some misunder- 
standing on the point. 
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6. In order to meet the sentiment of the subscribers, it has been 
conceded that the University shall be called the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity. It will have no religious test and will be open to students of all deno- 
minations as well as to Hindus. Hindu theological teaching and obser- 
vances will not be compulsory for any but Hindus. It will also be a teach- 
ing and residential University. 


7. The terms mentioned above represent the conditions the acceptance 
of which is necessarily precedent to the elaboration of any detailed scheme. 
I hope that your Committee will realise that they are worked out in the 
best interests of the University and the Government whose close association 
with it is essential. If they are not all that some of the subscribers may 
desire, they will enable you to realise an aspiration which a large body 
of opinion thought impracticable at the outset and which had been rejected 
by the Universities Commission of 1902. Should the Committee accept 
the conditions, the detail of the constitution can be settled. Sir James 
Meston will be at Allahabad on the 28th instant and will be ready to discuss 
the matter with us there. 


I may add that His Majesty’s Secretary of State reserves his final 
decision on the details of the constitution of the University until they are 
before him in the form of a draft bill and regulations. 


In conclusion I have to state that when a satisfactory scheme has 
been evolved the Government of India will be glad to show their interest 
in the new University by making a liberal financial grant-in-aid. His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State, the Government, of India and the local Govern- 
ment have only one object, viz., to assist your Committee to start this new 
and interesting experiment on lines best calculated to secure its success, 
and in so doing to cultivate and promote that enthusiasm for sound edu- 
cation which all who wish well to India whole-heartedly desire. 


Yours sincerely, 
Sd/- HARCOURT BUTLER 


The letter of the Government naturally called forth comments of 
various kinds in the press all over India. Public opinion was generally 
against the acceptance of such conditions. Some went even to the extent 
of suggesting that if the University could be had with honour, well and 
good. Otherwise the funds collected could be utilised in other good ways. 
It was however hoped that the Government might agree to make necessary 
alteration in their decision if the difficulty was duly represented. 
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A joint meeting of the Committee of Management of the Central 
Hindu College and a special meeting of the Hindu University Society was 
called on the 31st August, 1914 at Darbhanga Castle, Allahabad to consider 
the matter. 

In the meantime some demi official correspondence took place between 
the President of the Hindu University Society, Maharaja Bahadur of 
Darbhanga and the Member for Education. Sir Harcourt Butler's last 
letter was as follows : 

No. 210 Dated the 22nd August 1914. 

“T am obliged to you for your letter of yesterday’s date......There 
has undoubtedly been misconception in certain quarters regarding paragraph 
4 of my letter to you, which appears to be readily susceptible of removal. 

2. In the first place I would point out that the words used in para- 
graph 4 of my letter were not intended to give more than the substance 
of the terms and conditions required. Verbal precision and definition 
must be left until the necessary enactment is drafted in the Legislative 
Department of the Government of India. I now deal with the terms of 
paragraph 4 of my letter seriatim. 

3. The appointment of professors will be in the hands of the Uni- 
versity. This was settled in the case of the proposed University at Aligarh 
and the Government of India have no intention of altering the procedure 
in the case of the Benares Hindu University. The words “and such staff 
be appointed” referred merely to the power of the Chancellor to secure 
that the scale of staff was sufficiently strong for the objects of the Univer- 
sity. I may point out that the necessity for such a provision is recognised 
in clause 9(3) of the draft Hindu University Bill which was handed to me 
by the Honorary Secretary of your Committee on 23rd October, 1912. 
I may add that the power of removal is explicitly given in the same clause. 

4. The right of inspection or visitation is provided for in clauses 
9(1) and 12 of the draft Bill. The object of this condition is to secure 
that the standard of education is kept sufficiently high and that the Uni- 
versity is run on lines generally approved. 

5. Paragraph 4(c) of my letter contemplated leaving examinations 
in ordinary times entirely in the hands of the University authorities but 
reserved an emergency power to appoint examiners in the event of the 
standards of examination deteriorating. Clause 28 of the draft Bill provides 
as a regular procedure that at least one external and independent examiner 
shall be appointed for each subject or group of subjects, Should your 
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Committee prefer such a rule with the condition that the appointment 
of the external and internal examiners would be subject to the approval 
of the Chancellor, the Government of India, with the concurrence of Sir 
James Meston, will recommend this modification of the terms to the 
Secretary of State. 

6. The annual receipt of accounts—(d) of my letter; the approval 
of initial regulations—(f) of my letter ; and the nomination of five members 
of the Senate—(h) of my letter; are directly or indirectly covered by the 
provisions of clauses 16, 32 and 9(2) of the draft Bill. 

7. Clause 10 of the draft Bill provided that the appointment of 
Vice-Chancellor should be subject.to the approval of the Governor-General 
in Council. 

8. The approval of the incorporation of local colleges in a teaching 
and residential University—(g) of my letter—is analogous to the affiliation 
of a college to an affiliating University. In the case of the latter the sanc- 
tion of Government is required under section 21 of the Indian Universities 
Act, 1904. 

Clause 19 of the draft Bill requires the sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council for the institution of new faculties. There is no inten- 
tion to fetter the ordinary development of the University but new additions 
to the University would naturally require the approval of the Chancellor; 
who will necessarily be deeply interested in the growth and prosperity of 
the University. 

T need scarcely add that in taking powers to intervene where necessary 
in the affairs of the University, the Government of India and the Local 
Government are animated by a desire to help a new experiment rather 
than to coerce it. It is far from their intention to crush initiative and 
enterprise on the part of the University authorities as some critics of the 
scheme appear to imagine”. 

About fifty members of the Hindu University Society from as far 
as Meerut, Muzaffarnagar, Calcutta and Madras gathered at Allahabad 
on the afternoon of the 31st August 1914, to consider the terms of the 
reply to be sent to Sir Harcourt Butler. 

Scores of letters and telegrams from important donors and workers 
who were unable to attend the meeting in person, all more or less similar 
in effect and urging that representations should be made to the Government 
for modifications had been received by the Secretary of the Society and 
were reported by him to the meeting. 
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The Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga opened the proceedings by 
laying before the meeting the letter of the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler 
dated the 18th July, 1914, and further correspondence at the end of which 
the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler was pleased to write in reply on the 22nd 
August, 1914. 


This letter, the President observed, which Sir Harcourt Butler had 
permitted to lay before the meeting, would serve to remove much of the 
misapprehension which existed on many points. He therefore desired 
that the original letter of Sir Harcourt Butler might be considered in the 
light of the latest letter. 


The Honorary Secretary then proceeded to place before the meeting 
the letters, telegrams, proceedings and resolutions of several meetings 
which had been held in various parts of India and communicated to him, 
as also the replies received from several leading Indian gentlemen, who he 
had addressed in connection with the questions now before them. Pro- 
fessor Radha Kumud Mukherji placed before the meeting a Note which 
had been prepared by Sir Gooroodas Banerjee, and approved of by 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, (who had also made a further note thereon on 
his own behalf) and Babu Brajendra Kishore Roy Choudhry. 


The general opinion was that a representation should be submitted 
to the Government. The proposal to submit such a representation was 
unanimously passed. 

The meeting then proceeded to consider the various points which 
should be dealt with in the representation, and the lines on which it should 
tun. After discussion of each point, the following decisions were unani- 
mously arrived at: 

(1) That this Society respectfully submit to the Government that 
in order to maintain the all-India character of the proposed Hindu Univer- 
sity and to secure to it the full measure of support and the representation 
on it of the Hindu public, both of British India and of the Native States 
of India, it is very necessary and desirable that His Excellency the Viceroy 
should be ex-officio the Chancellor and head of the proposed University, 
with H. H. the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces as the 
Rector thereof, and it earnestly request the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State to be pleased to reconsider their decision on the matter. 


(2) That if forany reason it should not be deemed feasible to 
accede to the request made in the preceding resolution, this Society 
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respectfully urge that the University should be allowed to elect its own 
Chancellor, in accordance with the decision of His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India, as communicated to the Society in Sir Harcourt Butler’s 
latter dated the 9th August, 1912. 

(3) That this Society respectfully submit that in any event, in view 
of the extra-ordinary and exceptional nature of the emergency powers 
proposed to be reserved by the Government, the exercise of the said powers 
should be vested in H.E. the Governor-General in Council. 

(4) That this Society has learnt with much satisfaction and thank- 
fulness from Sir Harcourt Butler's letter of 22nd August, 1914, that the 
decision of the Secretary of State that the power of appointing University 
Professors shall rest in the hands of the University remains unaltered. 

Further, that the Society fully accept the principle that the Chancellor 
should have the power to advise the University as to the scale of staff 
which in its opinion is necessary to secure the objects of the University ; 
the Society submit, however, that it is unnecessary to reserve to the Chan- 
cellor the extraordinary power of requiring that a member of the staff should 
be removed, a power which has never been reserved by the Government 
in the case of any other University. 

Resolved further that as regards clause 10 (3) of the Draft Bill sub- 
mitted on the 23rd October 1912, it be pointed out that the Society agreed 
that the Chancellor should have the power to require a member of the 
staff to be removed in certain circumstances, and with the safeguards 
provided in that Clause, when H.E. the Viceroy was to be ex-officio the 
Chancellor of the University ; that the Secretary of State having decided 
that the University should select its own Chancellor, and that the powers 
which were to be exercised by the Viceroy should be exercised by the 
Governor-General in Council, the Society reluctantly submitted that 
decision ; the Society respectfully submit that such a power should either 
not be reserved, or, being an emergency power, it should vest in the 
Governor-General in Council. 


(5) That this Society note with grateful satisfaction that the Govern- 
ment are agreed that the appointment of examiners for University examina- 
tions should ordinarily rest entirely in the hands of the University 
authorities ; that with reference to the proposal that the Chancellor should 
have the right, as a special measure and in special circumstances, to appoint 
examiners who would report direct to him, the Society respectfully submit 
that clause 30 of the Draft Bill, which imperatively lays down that at least 
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one external and independent examiner shall be appointed for each subject 
or group of subjects forming part of the course of studies required for the 
examination, fully secures the objects which the Government have in view 
in desiring to reserve an emergency power to appoint examiners, viz., that 
the standards of examination shall not deteriorate ; and that such power 
should therefore be reserved. But if even after a reconsideration of the 
matter the Government should deem it advisable to reserve the power in 
question, the Society would respectfully submit that the said power also 
should be placed in the hands of His Excellency the Governor-General in 
Council. 

(6) That the Society accepts the terms referred to in paragraphs 6 
and 7 of the letter of the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler, dated the 22nd 
August, 1914; the principle of approval being also applied to the appoint- 
ment of the Provost or the Officer in whom the powers of the Provost may 
be vested. 

(7) That as to paragraph 8 of the said letter, the condition as to the 
incorporation of any other local college in the said University being made 
subject to the approval of the Chancellor, as in the case of the affiliation 
of colleges, under Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act of 1904, is 
accepted, it being understood that the rule is meant to apply to colleges 
other than those which the University may itself establish. 

(8) That the Society convey its grateful thanks to the Government 
for acceding to their request as to the name of the University, as also for 
the offer of liberal support conveyed in the letter of the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt 
Butler of 18th July, 1914. 

(9) That, a Committee consisting of the Hon'ble Dr. Sundar Lal, 
Mr. Bertram Keightly, and the Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
be appointed to draft representation to the Government embodying the 
various proposals discussed at the meeting. They are further empowered 
to consult and take the assistance of such persons as they may consider 
necessary. 

(1) That the following gentlemen be appointed to wait in deputation 
on His Excellency the Viceroy to submit the views of the Society and to 
discuss generally the whole question. 

(1) The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur, of 

Darbhanga, 
(2) Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh, 
(3) The Hon’ble Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar, 





Sir Harcourt Butler 





SAS PATS 
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(4) Sir Pratul Chandra Chatterji, 

(5) Sir Bhal Chandra Krishna Bhatwadekar, (failing him the Hon’ble 
Mr. Prabhashankar, D. Pattani, 

(6) The Hon’ble Sir G. M. Chitnavis, (failing him the Hon'ble 
Mr. Mudholkar, 

(7) The Hon’ble Mr, Govindaraghavaiyer (failing him the Hon’ble 
Mr. Vijai Raghavachariyer), 

(8) Mrs. Annie Besant, 

(9) The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 

(10) The Hon’ble Dr. Sundar Lal, Rai Bahadur, 

(11) That the Hon’ble President be asked to kindly take such steps 

as may be necessary for obtaining the permission of H. E. the 
Viceroy for the said deputation to wait upon him and to make 
the necessary arrangement therefor. He be also empowered to 
ask representative Indian Chiefs join the deputation, if it found 
practicable, 

The Committee consisting the Hon’ble Dr. Sundar Lal, Mr. Bertram 
Keightley and the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya drafted the 
representation to the Government embodying the decisions arrived at by 
the above meeting and this representation was finally sent to Sir Harcourt 
Butler by the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga on the 14th November, 
1914. This letter is quoted below :— 


Dear Sir Harcourt Butler, 

I am desired by the Hindu University Society to thank you for your 
letters (D. O. No. 202-2 and No. 210 Education) of the 18th July and of 
the 22nd August last, relating to the establishment of the proposed Benares 
Hindu University. I laid them on the 31st August before a meeting of 
the Society specially convened for their consideration at Darbhanga Castle, 
Allahabad. The proposals were, carefully, considered and discussed at 
the meeting (a copy of the proceedings of which I enclose), and I have been 
authorised to submit the following representation for the gracious considera- 
tion of His Excellency the Viceroy. 

1. The Society is deeply grateful to His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for India and to the Government of India, for acceding to their suggestion 
as to the name which the proposed University should bear and for the 
very great interest which has been taken by His Excellency the Viceroy 
and yourself in the movement, as also for the liberal offer of a grant-in-aid 


contained in your letter. 
33 
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2. Turning now to the main points dealt with in your letters, the 
first important question is that relating to the Chancellorship of the proposed 
University which (like its proposed sister at Aligarh) is to be an all-India 
institution, Encouraged by the very deep interest evinced by His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy in the progress of education in the country and by the 
support that the Government had been pleased to accord to our scheme, 
its promoters ventured in their original proposals to suggest that the office 
of the Chancellor should be held ex-officio by the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India (as was also proposed in connection with the sister Uni- 
versity of Aligarh). As was only appropriate, they proposed to reserve 
to His Excellency large and important powers which as their Chancellor 
he was to exercise. They were greatly disappointed to learn that the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India was unable to accept 
their proposal and had decided that the two Universities in question, like 
other modern Universities in the United Kingdom, should elect their 
own Chancellors. 

3. While regretting the decision, we accepted it and modified the 
draft bill which, then, took the form in which it was submitted along with 
my letter dated 28rd October, 1912. We have been keenly disappointed 
to find that even this privilege is to be withdrawn. While reposing absolute 
confidence in Sir James Meston and appreciating fully the valuable help 
and support which the University would derive by having the head of the 
Government of the United Provinces as its Chancellor, we feel that such 
an appointment will not, at all, be in keeping with the all-India and imperial 
character of the University which, we are confident, the Government will 
be pleased to secure for it, specially as our University will be the only 
University for Hindus in India which will combine religious with secular 
education for its alumni drawn, as they will be, from all parts of India and 
the Native States which have so largely contributed towards its foundation. 

4. As will appear from clause 13 of the draft bill submitted in 
October, 1912, my Society suggested the appointment of provincial Governors 
and Lieutenant-Governors and other heads of local administrations as 
Rectors ex-officio and, also, of such Ruling Chiefs as the Governor-General 
in Council might be pleased to appoint. The Rector, in the constitution 
of the Caleutta University, occupies a position between the Chancellor 
(who is the Viceroy) and the Vice-Chancellor. In the event of the office 
of the Chancellor being elective, the term “Visitor” might more appropriately 
be substituted for “Rector”, and the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces might hold the office ex-officio. In the constitution of the modern 
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English Universities, the Visitor represents the King and is mentioned 
before the Chancellor (wide Charters of the Universities of Manchester, 
Birmingham and Sheffield). Under this arrangement, the Visitor will take 
his place immediately below the Viceroy who would be the Patron of the 
University. The word “Inspector” might be substituted in clause 14 of 
the draft bill for the term “Visitor”, as the latter term will, according to 
this suggestion, denote a much higher office. 

5. Clause 12 also contemplated the appointment of Ruling Chiefs 
as Patrons and Vice-Patrons of the University. The Society, still, feels 
that to secure the full measure of support to, and representation on the 
University of the Hindu public, both of British India and the Native States, 
His Excellency the Viceroy should be the ea-oficio Chancellor and head 
of the University, but if it be not found feasible to secure a reconsideration 
of the question, the University should be permitted to elect its own Chan- 
cellor in accordance with the decision of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India, as communicated in your letter of the 9th August, 1912, In the event 
of this being accepted, the elected Chancellor will be the head of the Uni- 
versity (vide clause 8 of the draft bill), while the powers proposed to be 
vested in His Excellency the Viceroy will be vested in the Government. 


6. I, now, propose to deal seriatim with the points taken up in your 
letter of the 18th July last. You observe “that the Government of India 
is an impersonal body situated at a considerable distance” and “cannot 
give that close personal attention to the University which is required 
in the case of a new institution of a novel type in India”. You, also, remark 
that “the Hindu University, though not empowered to affiliate Colleges 
from outside, will be imperial in the sense that, subject to regulations, 
it will admit students from all parts of India”, and as a further advantage 
it is pointed out that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, who is also the Chancellor of the Allahabad University, “will 
be able to correlate the work between the two, to secure them corresponding 
advantages and to foster a spirit of healthy co-operation”. Under the law, 
as it now stands, every University in India can admit to its degrees a stu- 
dent from any part of India provided he joins one of the colleges affiliated 
to it. In admitting to the University at Benares students from any part 
of India, the new University will be exercising no larger powers than any 
other University in India now possesses. We would, respectfully, point out 
that the new University will be imperial in the sense that it will endeavour 
to meet the wants of the entire Hindu population, both in British India 
and the Native States, in the matter of providing religious education in 
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combination with secular. While each of the existing Universities in 
India is intended to provide directly only for the wants of the population 
within its sphere of work, the Benares Hindu University is intended to 
provide for the wants of the entire Hindu population in India on its own 
special lines, While, therefore, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor would 
be in an advantageous position in correlating its work with that of the 
Allahabad University, he would not be in the same position in correlating 
its work with that of other Universities in India. Apart from the Native 
States, the new University will draw students largely, not only from the 
United Provinces, but also from the immediately adjoining provinces of 
Behar and Orissa, as also from the Central Provinces. All of these are 
near Benares, which, as a centre of the Hindu religion, attracts to it so 
largely Hindus from all parts of India. With the establishment of the 
proposed separate Universities for these two provinces, the correlation of 
work with them and with the other existing universities, will be no less im- 
portant. The Society ventures to submit that His Excellency the Viceroy, 
as the head of the Government of India, will be in a more advantageous 
position to correlate such work, as he will be in more direct touch with 
the needs of the entire country and will have the advantage of being able 
to consult directly the rulers and heads of administrations in all parts 
of India, who are subordinate to him, in any matter likely to affect them. 


7. It is true that the Government of India (as distinguished from 
His Excellency the Viceroy) is an impersonal body, but so are the Govern- 
ments of Bombay, Madras, Bengal and Behar and Orissa, where the Govern- 
ment of the provinces is entrusted to the Governor or Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, and the Government of the United Provinces may also be in 
the same position at no distant date. While for ceremonial and like pur- 
poses the personality of the Chancellor will be an important factor, my 
Society begs to submit that in all important administrative matters of 
university education, each Government with a Council of its own is similarly 
impersonal. With the establishment of the seat of the Government of 
India at Delhi, the Benares Hindu University will not practically be at 
much greater distance from the Government of India than from that of 
the United Provinces. The distance from it of Simla or Naini Tal, where 
the Local Government is located for the greater portion of the year, so 
far as time is concerned, is much about the same. My Society, therefore, 
respectfully submits that the original decision of the Secretary of State 
should be allowed to stand, namely, that the powers, which it was proposed 
should be exercised by His Excellency the Viceroy as Chancellor, should 
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be exercised by the Governor-General in Council. As there is a special 
portfolio of education in the Government of India, it seems to us that 
there can be no practical difficulty in these powers being exercised by the 
Governor-General in Council who, in the Educational Department of the 
Government of India, has obviously better facilities for dealing with ques- 
tions concerning an all-India university than any local Government can 
possess. I need hardly say that the acceptance of this view will give the 
greatest satisfaction to the supporters of the proposed University all over 
India, as it would help to maintain its imperial and all-India character. 
But should the Government, on re-consideration, be still of opinion that 
the ordinary powers should vest in, and be exercised by H. H. the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the United Provinces, the Society will bow to that decision, 
provided that the exercise of the extraordinary powers proposed to be 
reserved be vested in the Government of India. I may be permitted to 
point out here that if this suggestion is accepted, the Chancellor elected 
will occupy the same position as the Chancellor of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge as head of the University (vide clause 8 of the draft bill) ; 
while the powers originally proposed to be vested in His Excellency the 
Viceroy will be vested in the Government. I have to add that the objec- 
tion to the exercise of the emergency powers by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the United Provinces is in no way based on any personal considerations, 
as the Society has the highest respect for, and confidence in Sir James 
Meston. They are already most grateful to him for the kindly interest 
he has shown in the movement, and they do not doubt that he will continue 
to help them with his support. 

8. With regard to the decentralization argument advanced, I would 
respectfully submit that, as the whole conception and ideal of the new Uni- 
versity was from the outset that of an institution for India as a whole, 
and not that of a purely local university, this argument if pressed would 
destroy the whole scheme. I may further be allowed to point to the Tata 
Research Institute, the Pusa Agricultural College and the Imperial Forest 
College at Dehra Dun as instances of institutions which are directly under the 
Government of India though each of them is located in a particular province. 

9. To come to paragraph 4 of your letter of the 18th July last, while 
fully conceding the desirability of the Government retaining such control 
and supervision over the proposed University, as it has over other Univer- 
sities in India, and of the Viceroy or the Government of India having certain 
emergency powers, my Society feels that, unless the University is permitted 
to enjoy the powers and autonomy in the administration of its internal 
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affairs necessary to enable it to discharge its duties properly, the best 
interest of education will not be served and the scheme, they fear, will not 
be & success. 


10, The powers reserved in paragraph 4 of your letter may, for the 
purposes of discussion, be divided into two classes, namely, 

(a) the powers which the Government now ordinarily exercises 
in the case of the existing universities in India; and 

(b) the additional special emergency power’ now proposed to 
be reserved. 

As to the powers falling under class (a), my Society has no objection 
whatever to the powers being vested in the Government as in the case of 
existing Universities ; and while we should greatly prefer that they should 
vest in, and be exercised by the Government of India, we are prepared 
to agree to their being exercised through the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces ex-officio as Visitor of the new University ; but my Society, 
as has already been submitted, respectfully urges with the greatest emphasis 
that the extraordinary powers falling under class (b) should vest in, and be 
exercised by His Excellency the Viceroy or by the Government of India 
in conformity with the previous decision of the Secretary of State. 


11. To take the said powers in detail, as enumerated in paragraph 
4, my Society accepts the conditions mentioned in clauses (d), (e), (f) and 
(h). They also accept clause (b), as explained in your letter of 22nd August, 
1914, and (g), on the understanding that the rule is meant to apply to 
colleges other than those which the University may itself establish. As 
pointed out in paragraph 8 of your letter of 22nd August, last, clause 19 
of the draft bill already provides that the sanction of the Governor-General 
of India will be required for the institution of new faculties. It is not clearly 
understood what the “new additions to the University”, referred to in the 
clause, are intended to cover. They are obviously not intended to refer to 
new buildings, new laboratories, new equipment and the like. The powers 
taken by the Government under clause (a), in the opinion of my Society, 
provide sufficient safeguards, which render the addition of these words 
unnecessary. As to clause (a) of paragraph 4, the views of the Society 
are formulated in resolution 4 of the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Society held on 31st August last, as follows : 

“That this Society has learnt with much satisfaction and thankfulness from Sir Harcourt 
“Butler’s letter of 22nd August, 1914, that the decision of the Secretary of State that the 
“the power of appointing University Professors shall rest in the hands of the University 
“remains unaltered. 
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“Purther, that the Society fully accept the principle that the Chancellor should have 
“the power to advise the University as to the scale of staff which in his opinion is necessary 
“to secure the objects of the University : the Society submit, however, that it is unnecessary 
“to reserve to the Chancellor the extraordinary power of requiring that a member of the 
“staff should be rémoved, a power which has never been reserved by the Government in the 
“case of any other University. 

“Resolved further that as regards Clause 10(8) of the Draft Bill submitted on the 23rd 
“October, 1912, it be pointed out that the Society agreed that the Chancellor should have 
“the power to require a member of the staff to be removed in certain circumstances, and 
“with the safeguards provided in that Clause, when His Excellency the Viceroy was to be 
“ex-officio the Chancellor of the University, that the Secretary of State having decided that 
“the University should elect its own Chancellor, and that the powers which were to be exer- 
“eised by the Viceroy should be exercised by the Governor-General in Council, the Society 
“reluctantly submitted to that decision ; the Society respectfully submit that such a power 
“should either not be reserved, or, being an emergency power, it should vest in the Governor- 
“General in Council’ 

12. As to clause (c) of paragraph 4 of your letter, resolution 5 adopted 
at the meeting aforesaid, formulates the views of the Society in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“That this Society note with grateful satisfaction that the Government are ugreed 
“that the appointment of examiners for University examinations should ordinarily rest 
“entirely in the hands of the University authorities ; that with reference to the proposal 
“that the Chancellor should have the right, as a special measure and in special circumstances, 
“to appoint examiners who would report direct to him, the Society respectfully submit that 
“Clause 30 of the Draft Bill, which imperatively lays down that at least one external and 
“independent examiner shall be appointed for each subject or group of subjects forming 
“part of the course of studies required for the examination, fully secures the object which 
“the Government have in view in desiring the reserve an emergency power to appoint exa- 
“cniners, viz., that the standards of examination shall not deteriorate ; and that such power 
“should not therefore be reserved. But if even after a reconsideration of the matter the 
“Government should deem it advisable to reserve the power in question, the Society would 
“respectfully submit that the said power also should be placed in the hands of His Excellency 
“the Governor-General in Council, 


13. In discussing these letters, we have borne in mind that the words 
used in paragraph 4 of your letter were not intended to give more than 
the substance of the terms and conditions required, and that verbal precision 
and definition must be left until the necessary enactment is drafted, The 
details can best be settled by personal discussion between the representatives 
of the Society and the Government. 

14. Finally, I may be permitted to point out that the subscribers 
to the University funds, who come from all parts of India, attach so much 
importance to the preservation of the all-India character of the University 
that they will not be reconciled to anything tending to detract from it. The 
future success and development of the University depends very materially 
upon it, and it will, my Society fears, not appeal to the donors in the various 
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other provinces, on whose generous support so much must depend now and 
in the future, if that feature of the University is not substantially main- 
tained. 


15. In conclusion, permit me to thank H. H. Sir James Meston and 
yourself for the trouble taken in inspecting the site selected and generally 
for the keen interest evinced in the promotion of the scheme. 


Yours sincerely, 
RAMESHWAR SINGH. 


The representation to the Govt. had its effect as will be seen from 
the following reply received from Sir Harcourt Butler : 


D. 0. No. 230 


Department or Epucarion ; 
Delhi, the 23rd December, 1914 


My dear Maharaja Bahadur, 


I am now able to reply to your letter of the 14th of November, 1914. 
Iam very glad to be able to assure you that there is now a bright prospect 
for a successful issue of our labours and discussion, It is just two years 
since I first met your Committee at Delhi. Much has happened in the 
course of those two years, but I do not think the time can be regarded as 
excessive for the inception of a big movement and the materialization of a 
great and somewhat novel idea. His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Government of India have from the first been deeply interested in this 
movement and are prepared to assist it financially. My correspondence 
with you has necessarily dwelt mainly on the points on which there was not 
complete unanimity of opinion, Iam glad to think that the points on which 
your Committee and the Government agree are many and the points on 
which they have held different opinions are few. I have seen it stated 
that the conditions imposed by the Government will deprive the University 
of freedom and hamper its development, hat is not the fact as you are 
well aware. The University will have, in certain respects, a larger degree 
of freedom than other universities in India. It has been decided, for in- 
stance, to allow the University to elect its own Chancellor and Vice-Chance- 
llor, to appoint its own professors, lecturers and staff, to appoint its own 
examiners, and to conduct its own internal administration. Certain appoint- 
ments will require approval and certain powers are reserved to Government, 
but I anticipate that the normal work of the University will be conducted 
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by the University itself exercising a larger measure of independence, It 
is very far from the wish of Sir James Meston, the Government of India, 
and His Majesty's Secretary of State, to deprive the University of privileges 
which are necessary for its dignity and usefulness, 


2. I now deal more Particularly with your letter under reply of the 
14th November. On the 17th November, Sir James Meston, Mr. Sharp 
and myself met yourself, Dr, Sundar Lal and Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and further discussed the situation at Government House, Allahabad. On 


be guided eventually by the expert advice of the Legislative Department 
of the Government of India. We could only at this stage deal with the 


3. The Government of India desire to acknowledge the conciliatory 
attitude of your Society as expressed in your letter and they have met your 
proposals in a corresponding spirit. The Suggestion that the Viceroy should 


4. Under this arrangement the University will elect their own 
Chancellor. The Viceroy will be Patron. The Lieutenant-Governor of 


with all ordinary Powers—that is to say, powers corresponding to those 
which the Government or the Chancellor now ordinarily exercises in the 
case of existing universities, Emergency powers will rest with the Govern- 
ment of India. As I emphasised at the time of discussion, the emergency 
powers are precautionary. It is hoped that the occasion for their 
exercise will not arise or will arise but rarely and under extraordinary 
conditions, 
34 
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5. Turning now to my letter No. 202, dated the 18th July 1914, I 
understand that there will be no difficulty in fulfilling the preliminary con- 
ditions mentioned in paragraph 1 of that letter. As regards paragraph 
4 of that letter there is nothing more to be said about points (b), (d), (e), 
(f) and (A) since these are accepted. 


6. Your Society accept condition (a) subject to the reservation 
of emergency powers to the Governor-General in Council, with the safe- 
guards, in the matter of removal of a member of the staff, set out in the 
draft Bill forwarded by you on the 23rd October 1912, 


7. Your Society also accept condition (c) provided it is regarded 
a8 an emergency power. It is understood that this arrangement does 
not supersede the scheme put forward in your draft Bill which lays down 
that as an ordinary part of the procedure of the University, at least one 
external and independent examiner shall be appointed for each subject 
or group of subjects. 


8. Your Society accept condition (g) on the understanding that the 
rule is meant to apply to colleges other than those which the University 
itself may establish, but are in doubt what the words “new additions to 
the University” are intended to cover and suggest that condition (a) makes 
sufficient provision for control in these respects. The Government of 
India and Sir James Meston are prepared to accept this view. All that 
they require is a due recognition of the limits requisite in such an institution 
in order that it may not lose its corporate character and of the necessity 
for increasing (with due regard to those limits) the teaching and super- 
visory staff so as to cope with rising numbers. I apprehend that there 
will be no difficulty in arranging this matter when it comes to 
drafting. 


9. Your draft Bill has already conceded that portion of condition 
(i) which refers to new faculties. The words “new additions to the Uni- 
versity” refer only to such faculties and the institutions which would 
naturally spring up on their creation. The remainder of condition (i) is 
treated of under (9). 

10. While giving his general approval to the foregoing conditions, 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State has reserved final sanction until the draft 
Bill and initial Regulations are before him. I do not anticipate any further 
difficulties in the case and shall be glad to pursue the course most con- 
venient to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor and your Society, subject 
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of course to other demands on my time. I suggest that it would expedite 
matters if a small Committee of your Society should meet Mr. Sharp and 
myself with a view to the preliminary elaboration of details. Such a 
proceeding would, I have ascertained, have the approval of His Honour 
Sir James Meston. 
I am, 
Yours very sincerely, 
HARCOURT BUTLER 


The last condition was :— 
“that a Committee, appointed for the purpose, report that the 
Central Hindu College is fit to be developed into a residential and 
teaching University”. 
The appointment of this Committee could be taken up only after 
the lines of the constitution of the proposed University were settled. 


Thus by the beginning of the year 1915 things came to a definite shape 
and the long labours and discussion were coming to a successful end. 


A press communique was issued by the Hindu University Society 
Committee: of Management and published on 22nd January 1915 outlining 
the scheme generally agreed upon. Speaking at the Central Hindu College 
anniversary on the 6th March 1915, the Maharaja of Darbhanga said. 

“We are now almost within sight of the Hindu University. 
Intricate and apparently interminable negotiations have had to be 
conducted, We have had to reconcile the views of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State on the one hand, and those of 
the great Indian public, the Ruling chiefs, and the different sects 
and creeds forming the Hindu nation on the other. We have 
always been conscious of the great responsibilities that have been 
entrusted to our hands, and, if any of us has failed to gain the 
approbation of the public, or any section of it, it has not been due 
to the lack of an earnest desire to satisfy all, but to the many and 
peculiar difficulties that have faced us at every turn, and the 
diverse and complex problems that have frequently arisen, and that 
we have endeavoured to the best of our ability to solve. We hope 
that we have now passed through the troubled waters, and there 
is fairly smooth sailing before us in the future, though careful piloting 
is still most essential. Our grateful thanks are due to the indul- 
gent public, who have always supported us in our task, and to 
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the great and noble-hearted statesman in whose hands a beneficent 
Providence has placed the destinies of the Indian Empire. Our 
hearty acknowledgments are also due to Sir Harcourt Butler, his 
able Education Member of Council who has spared no trouble to 
help us on, and who has always supported us with his ever Teady 
advice and sympathy. I hope the time is not distant when it shall 
be our proud privilege to welcome the Viceroy in our midst, when 
he comes to lay the foundation-stone of the University buildings, 
and try to give adequate expression to our undying devotion and 
everlasting gratitude to him for having made the University the 
child of his creation”. 


CHAPTER XII 
ENACTMENT OF B.H.U. BILL 
art frerntg aomaatt 

The Third Annual General Meeting of the Hindu University Society 
was held at Allahabad on the 20th December, 1914. No definite 
communication from the Government had been received till then 
on the representation made by the Society with regard to the consti- 
tution of the University. But it was understood that the represen- 
tation had been considered favourably by the Government and that 
necessary sanction might be looked for before long. A sub-Committee 
was therefore appointed at the Third Annual Meeting held on 20th Dec. 
1914, to revise the draft bill and to draft the Statutes and Regulations. 
Within a week after this was received Sir Harcourt Butler’s letter dated 
the 23rd December, 1914 announcing a bright prospect for the materiali- 
zation of a great and somewhat novel idea. In this letter, at the end, he 
had suggested that “it would expedite matters if a small committee of 
your Society should meet Mr. Sharp and myself with a view to the preli- 
minary elaboration of details”. He had also said that “some redrafting 
-of the draft Bill sent to me by Dr. Sundar Lal would probably be found 
necessary”. 

It appears necessary here to recapitulate the different stages through 
which the draft bill had passed on the side of the Hindu University Society. 
It was towards the end of October 1911 that the first draft was prepared. 
Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mrs. Annie Besant and a few others inte- 
rested in the proposed University met at Allahabad and sat for several days 
continuously to consider various preliminary questions relating to the 
new University and to settle the outlines of a scheme for its establishment, 
On the lines which the members of this informal meeting settled tentatively, 
a draft bill for the University was prepared by Sir Gooroodas Banerjee. This 
draft was considered at a meeting of leading Hindu gentlemen held at Dar- 
bhanga Castle, Allahabad on the 28th November, 1911. The draft was 
further amended, reprinted and copies of it were in the hands of the members 
of the Deputation which waited upon the Hon. Sir Harcourt Butler on 
December 4, 1911 at Delhi. A copy of the draft bill was given to Sir Har- 
court also. The suggestions made at the meeting of the Deputation with Sir 
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Harcourt Butler were noted. Incorporating these suggestions a revised draft 
was prepared by the Hon’ble Pandit Sundar Lal. It is learnt that the consti- 
tution of various Universities in India and foreign countries were obtained 
and studied this time. The preliminary drafts were prepared by Pt. Baldeo 
Ram Dave and finalised by Pt. Sundar Lal. This revised draft was ready 
by August 1912 and then the Executive Committee of the Hindu University 
Society at this meeting held on the 2nd August 1912 appointed a Sub-Com- 
mittee to draft the constitution for final consideration. Immediately 
after this was received the important communication of Sir Harcourt Butler 
dated the 9th August, 1912, defining the scope of the new University. 
Thus it became necessary to reconsider the whole situation very carefully 
and to prepare a new and fuller draft of the constitution, Copies of the 
revised draft bill were therefore sent to all concerned by the Secretary 
Hindu University Society, along with copies of the letters received from 
Sir Harcourt Butler, for favour of views and suggestions. The meetings 
of the Sub-Committee were held on the 13th, 16th and 17th October, 1912 
at Allahabad and the proposals of the Sub-Committee were then considered 
by the Committee of the Management of the Hindu University Society 
held on the 17th October 1912 at which it was decided to seid a representa- 
tion to Sir Harcourt Butler. A letter was accordingly addressed by the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga on the 25th October 1912 and along with 
was also sent a copy of the draft bill as it was revised till then. 


The conditions, the fulfilment of which were precedent to the intro- 
duction of any scheme, were then communicated in Sir Harcourt Butler’s 
letter dated 2nd June 1913 and further elaborated by his letter dated 18th 
July 1914. The Hindu University Society sent a representation and the 
matter came to a happy end in December 1914 when Sir Harcourt’s letter 
announcing a bright prospect for the Scheme was received. It was 
then considered necessary to go through the draft bill again and revise it 
upto-date taking into consideration the happenings during the preceding 
two years. 


A largely attended meeting of the Hindu University Society was 
held on Saturday, the 30th January, 1915 in the Library Hall of the Central 
Hindu College, Benares. Sir Gooroodas Banerjee took the Chair. Among 
those who came from outside stations may be mentioned the Hon’ble Justice 
A. Chaudhury, the Hon’ble Dr. Sundar Lal, the Hon’ble Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, the Hon’ble Rai Din Dayal Saheb, the Hon'ble Dr. Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, Pt. Gorakaran 
Nath Misra, Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerji, Rai Bahadur G. N. Chakravarty 
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and Mr. Bertram Keightley. The august presence of the venerable Sir 
Gooroodas Banerjee with the Hon’ble Justice A. Chaudhuri at his right and 
the Hon'ble Dr, Sundar Lal at his left, impressed everybody with the dignity 
of the assembly ; and a spirit of earnestness and devotion to the ideals of 
the University seemed to brood over it. The draft bill was discussed 
clause by clause and considering the various debatable grounds on which 
it landed the members every now and again, the business was got through 
with a rapidity and quietness that must be regarded as highly commendable. 
The deliberations lasted the whole of that evening, and had to be resumed 
the following morning, when they were brought to a happy and hopeful 
conclusion. The part played therein by the Hon’ble Justice A Chaudhuri 
excited the admiration of one and all. 


A Sub-Committee consisting of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, the 
Honbl’e Dr. Sundar Lal, the Honb’le Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Babu 
Bhagavan Das and Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, with Sir Gooroodas Banerjee as 
adviser, was appointed to revise the regulations and to give effect to the 
various resolutions passed by the meeting. 

The draft bill was finally discussed with the above Sub-Committee 
by the Government members before introducing it in the Legislative Council. 

At the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held on the 22nd 
March 1915, the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler moved for leave to introduce 
the Benares Hindu University Bill. The statement of objects and reasons 
accompanying the bill was given as follows :— 


STATEMENT OF OBJECTS AND REASONS 


The Hindu University Society having requested the foundation of 
a University and funds having been collected to this end, it is proposed 
to dissolve the said Society and to transfer its property and rights to a 
new body called the Benares Hindu University. The present Bill is designed- 
to incorporate this University, to indicate its functions, to create its 
governing bodies and to define their functions. It also secures to the Uni- 
versity the assurance of a permanent endowment and to Government the 
necessary powers of control. It permits the University to found and control 
colleges in Benares (in addition to the present Central Hindu College) and 
also to extend its privileges to other colleges in Benares. These colleges 
will be the constituent colleges of the University. The degrees conferred 
will be recognised by Government. Special features of the University will 
be the imparting of Hindu religious education to Hindus and the inclusion 
of faculties of oriental learning and Theology. 
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2. The Bill also provides for the making of Statutes and Regulations. 
The first statutes are scheduled to the Bill and consist of those which are 
necessary, in order that the University may commence its work when the 
conditions necessary to its inception have been fulfilled. 

3. The general terms of the Bill and the Statutes are the outcome 
of long negotiations, and were finally discussed with a sub-committee 
appointed by the Hindu University Society. 


The 11th March, 1915. HARCOURT BUTLER. 


In introducing the Bill the Hon'ble Sir Harcourt Butler (the member 
for Education) said as follows : 


‘My Lord, I move for leave to introduce the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity Bill. It is the earnest desire of the University Committee that this 
measure may be placed upon the Statute-book during the Viceroyalty of 
Your Excellency, with whose name the University will be for ever asso- 
ciated. It is the bare truth that without Your Excellency’s constant 
interest, support and approval this measure could not have been introduced 
to-day. By a series of compromises the Government and the Society 
have arrived at conclusions which, I hope, may take the measure out of 
the domain of controversy. It is intended to publish the Bill now for 
general information and to take Select Committee stage and pass the Bill 
into law during the September session. 

‘Before I go further I must congratulate the Committee and especially 
the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga, Mrs. Besant, Dr. Sundar Lal, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the late Rai Bahadur Ganga Prasad Varma, 
Sir Gooroo Das Banerjee, Dr. Rashbihari Ghose, and, outside the Commi- 
ttee, such active helpers as H. H. the Maharaja of Bikanir and H. H. the 
Maharaja of Benares on the success which has already crowned their efforts. 


‘I need not review the history of the movements which resulted in 
the proposals for a Hindu University at Benares and a Moslem University 
at Aligarh. I will deal with the results that have emerged from long dis- 
cussion. The facts. are well-known, but I will confidently say this that 
if any one had predicted ten years ago that the idea of a University of this 
kind, then in the air, would take practical shape, he simply would not have 
been believed. The University Commission, an influential body, had 
recently pronounced against such a University and there was widespread 
opposition and hostility to any scheme which threatened to cut into existing 
territorial and federal Universities. It would have seemed incredible ten 
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years ago that the Government of India should associate itself with a move- 
ment of this kind. That the difficulties have been overcome is in large 
measure due to the genuine spirit of co-operation which has inspired the 
University Committee. 


“My Lord, this is no ordinary occasion, We are watching to-day 
the birth of a new and, many hope, a better type of University in India. 
The main features of this University, | ‘which distinguish it from existing 
Universities, will be, first, that it will be a teaching and residential Uni- 
versity ; secondly, that while it will be open to all castes and creeds, it will 
insist upon religious instruction for Hindus, and thirdly, that it will be 
conducted and managed by the Hindu community and almost entirely 
by non-officials. 


‘I say that this is a new type and, many hope, a better type of Uni- 
versity. Let not this be taken as disparaging the work of existing Univer- 
sities. That would indeed be gross ingratitude and sheer injustice. India 
owes much to her Universities in every department of intellectual life and 
energy. They were based on the latest model, London University, then 
recently founded and much admired, and only lately condemned by Lord 
Haldane’s great Commission on University Education in London as 
fundamentally defective. The best minds in India are, I: think, now in 
agreement that teaching and residential Universities are the special need 
of India to-day. 


“At the same time, there is naturally very little knowledge in the 
country of what a teaching and residential University is. To this want 
of knowledge I attribute much criticism which has been levelled against 
the constitution of the Benares Hindu University. Conditions which 
are appropriate and necessary in a teaching and residential University have 
been viewed away through the glasses of minds habituated to the existing 
Universities. This is only natural in the circumstances of India. I wish 
it ‘were possible to say in a few words what a teaching and residential Uni- 
versity really means. Probably, the best idea will be obtained from 
Cardinal Newman’s Idea of a University. May I quote a passage from the 
report of Lord Haldane’s Commission on University Education in London, 
the most authoritative statement of modern times on University education. 
Tt runs as follows: 

“In the first place, it is essential that the regular students of the University should, be 
able to work in intimate and constant association with their fellow students, not only of 
the same but of different Faculties, and also in close contact with their teachers. The Uni- 
versity should be organised on this basis, and should regard it as the ordinary and normal 

35 
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state of things. This is impossible, however, when any considerable proportion of the 
students are not fitted by the previous training to receive a University education, and there- 
fore do not and cannot take their place in the common life of the University as a community 
of teachers and students, but, as far as their intellectual education is concerned, continue 
in @ state of pupilage and receive instruction of much the same kind as at a school, though 
under conditions of greater individual freedom. It is good that the students should be brought 
together if only in this way, and Newman, writing in 1852, even went so far as to say :-— 
‘I protest to you, Gentlemen, that if I had to choose between a so-called University, 
which dispensed with residence and tutorial superintendence, and gave its degrees to any 
person who passed an examination in a wide range of subjects, and a University which had 
no professors or examinations at all, but merely brought a number of young men together 
for three or four years and then sent them away, as the University of Oxford is said to have 
done some sixty years since, if I were asked which of these two methods was the better disci- 
Pline of the intellect,....which of the two courses was the more successful in training, moulding 
and enlarging the mind, which sent out men the more fitted for their secular duties, which 
produced better public men, men of the world, men whose names would descend to posterity, 
Thavo no hesitation in giving the preference to that University which did nothing over that 
which exacted of its members an acquaintance with every science under the sun, 
‘Nevertheless, this is only one side of the question, and, in any case, Newman does 
not refer to the kind of student life that can be reproduced in Landon. But for this very 
reason it is more essential that in such a University as London can have, the students and 
teachers should be brought together in living intercourse in the daily work of the University. 
From the time the under-graduate enters the University he should find himself a member 
of the community in which he has his part to play, ‘The teaching and learning should be 
combined through the active and personal co-operation of teachers and students”. 


‘The active and personal co-operation of students and teachers, their 
association on more or less fraternal lines, that is the keynote. A teaching 
and residential University does not aim at. mere intellectual attainment ; 
it is a way of life, and a way of corporate life. Those of us who have been 
at Oxford and Cambridge can appreciate the force and meaning of New- 
man’s vivid words. 

“But Oxford and Cambridge are not the only models. There is much 
to be learned in India from other Universities which are more definitely 
practical in aim. They are all, however, alike in this that they pursue an 
outlook on life, form an atmosphere, concentrated thought and by friction 
of mind get truer perspectives, no matter whether the dominant note be 
philosophical or technical. So much for the teaching and residential aspect 
of the University. 

‘There remains the question of religious instruction. You know the 
history of religious instruction in India, the fixed and unalterable neutrality 
of the British Government, and how, in every province at the present time, 
earnest men are seeking to find some means of infusing religious and moral 
ideas into the swiftly onrushing intellectualism of the day. It is a matter 
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which we must leave to the Hindu community to work out on lines which 
best commend themselves to it. The theological faculty must be a purely 
Hindu faculty. On behalf of the Government of India I can only assure 
the Committee that they have our fullest sympathy in this new and, I 
believe, important venture. 

‘I turn now to the measure itself. This consists of the Bill and the 
original statutes. The regulations are in course of preparation. It was 
only by a tour de force on the part of Mr. Sharp, Dr. Sundar Lal and Mr. 
Muddiman that the Bill and the statutes have been prepared in time. In 
the first place, as regards the form of the Bill, I must explain that its appa- 
rent brevity is due partly to the accepted practice conducive to the maxi- 
mum of elasticity, whereby only essentials are included in a legislative 
measure, partly to the desirability of relegating much to statute and regula- 
tion, Schedule II is very full and can be still further extended by the 
addition hereafter of such statutes as are not required for permitting the 
University to get immediately to work, and the regulations have still to 
be framed. 

‘I will now try to give you a brief account of the organisation of the 
new University. You will see that it is a somewhat complicated organisa- 
tion and it has been necessary to define and adjust functions with some care. 
The University is an All-India University. It is incorporated for the 
teaching of all knowledge, but will commence with five Faculties—Arts, 
Science, Law, Oriental Studies and Theology. I know that many of the 
promoters desire to add a Faculty of Technology. This desire has my full 
sympathy, and I trust that adequate funds will soon be forthcoming. The 
University will be open to students from all parts of India on conditions 
which I shall specify hereafter. The Governor-General is Lord Rector 
of and the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
is the Visitor of the University. Among those whom the University will 
delight to honour are Patrons, Vice-Patrons and Rectors. The governing 
body is a numerous and very representative Conrt, with an executive 
body in a Council of not more than thirty members, of whom five will 
be members of the Senate. The academic body is the Senate consisting 
of not less than fifty members, with an executive body in the Syndicate. 
The Senate will have entire charge of the organisation of instruction in 
the University and the constituent colleges, the curriculum and the examina- 
tion and the discipline of students and the conferment of ordinary and 
honorary degrees. Except in matters reserved to it, the Senate is under 
the control of the Court working through the Council. 
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‘The Senate will be constituted as follows: 

‘I. Ex-officio.—(a) The Chancellor, the Pro-Chancellor, the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Pro-Vice-Chancellor for the time being; (6) the Uni- 
versity professors ; (c) the Principals or heads of constituent colleges of 
the University ; 


‘II. Elected.—(a) Five members to be elected by the Court; (b) 
five members to be elected by the registered graduates of the University, 
from such date as the Court may fix ; (c) five representatives of the Hindu 
religion and Sanskrit learning to be elected by the Senate ; (d) should the 
Vice-Chancellor declare that there is a deficiency in the number of members 
required in any faculty or faculties, then five or less persons shall be elected 
by the Senate, eminent in the subject or subjects of that faculty or those 
faculties ; 


‘ILL. Nominated.—Five members to be nominated by the Visitor. 


‘The Syndicate will consist of the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor and fifteen members, of whom not less than ten shall be Uni- 
versity professors or principals of the constituent colleges. 


“The object aimed at is to secure that purely academic matters should 
be decided by a body mainly expert while the government and supervision. 
of the University rests with the Court and the Council. It is necessary to 
represent the Senate on the latter, in order that the academic view may 
always be before it. The Court will elect its own Chancellor and Pro, Chancel- 
lor, Vice-Chancellor and Pro. Vice-Chancellor. In the first instance, these 
officers will be scheduled. The Vice-Chancellor will be ex-officio Chairman 
of the Council, the Senate and the Syndicate. He will be the Chief Exe- 
cutive officer of the University. The University will, through the Council 
and the Board of Appointments, appoint its own professors and staff and 
have entire control over them. Stability is given to the constitution by 
requiring the sanction of external authority to changes in the statutes and 
the regulations. This is the outline of the constitution of the University. 


‘The Government binds itself to accept the degrees, etc., of this Uni- 
versity as equivalent to the degrees, etc., of existing Universities. This 
in itself is no mean concession. 


‘My Lord, I have seen this constitution described as illiberal, and 
I have rubbed my eyes in amazement. It is far more liberal than the 
constitution of existing Universities. No Government can allow Univer- 
sities to grow up without control. In most European countries the Univer- 
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sities, or at least the majority of them, are entirely State Universities. In 
the course of these discussions, two policies emerged: one was the policy 
of trust, the other a policy of distrust. The Government might well have 
said to the Society—You are starting a new kind of University without 
any experience of it in India. We must leaven the lump with officials who 
have the requisite experience. We must guide you from within, at any 
rate until you prove your worth and the value of your degrees’. That 
would not have been an unreasonable attitude. But we preferred to trust 
the Society, to leave them large autonomy, and to reserve to Government 
onlythe necessary powers of intervention, if things go wrong. I hope that 
things will not go wrong, but you will not misunderstand me when I say 
that the taking of these powers is a necessary precaution. You will also 
realise that to some extent this is a leap in the dark and that the machinery 
which is being provided is very complicated and might in conceivable 
circumstances produce friction. I hope that intervention will not be re- 
quired. We desire, and Sir James Meston desires, that you should manage 
your own affairs. We are anxious to maintain the dignity and independence 
of the University. But we must in the public interest, in the interest of 
the rising generation, in your own interest, have powers to interfere should 
things go wrong. We could not contemplate the existence of a University 
or recognise its degrees on any other terms. But with this one reserva- 
tion we wish to see you realize your own way of life, your own way of cor- 
porate life. 


‘I ask Honorable Members to compare the constitution of this Uni- 
versity with that of the oldest University in India, And yet, who will 
deny that the University of Calcutta has had in practice a measure of inde- 
pendence that is not accorded to Universities in most countries? In 
Calcutta 80 of the 100 ordinary members of the Senate are nominated by 
the Chancellor, who is ex-officio the Governor-General, while the election 
of the remaining 20 is subject to the approval of the Chancellor. In the 
case of this University, only 5 out of a minimum of 50 are nominated by 
the Visitor, who is ex-officio the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces, and this provision was suggested by yourselves, in order to secure 
expert official help and co-operation. In Calcutta the appointment of 
professors requires the sanction of the Government of India. In this 
University no such sanction is required: There will be in this University, 
under normal conditions, no interference whatever from outisde with the 
University staff. In Calcutta the Vice-Chancellor is appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council. In this University the Court elects the 
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Vice-Chancellor, subject only to approval by the Visitor. The Court has 
power to elect its own Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor. In the Court and 
the Council the Government has no voice or representation whatever. 
Ordinary powers of intervention are vested in the Visitor. The Visitor 
will be close at hand. You will need his help at every turn in the acqui- 
sition of land and in many other ways. And you will not appeal to Sir 
James Meston in vain. Extraordinary powers are vested in the Governor- 
General in Council. You need not be alarmed lest they be exercised unduly. 
The tendency will be the other way. It will not be in human nature that 
the Visitor should seek lightly the intervention of the Governor-General 
in Council. I have not noticed such a tendency in local Governments. In 
the Government of India, the tendency is all the other way, to avoid inter- 
ference in the details of administration. The terms are necessarily general, 
but it is made quite clear that they are extraordinary and emergent powers, 
and, considering how much this movement already owes to the Government 
of India, I confidently ask you to believe in our bona fides. We have trusted 
the promoters so much that I think we ourselves may claim some trust 
at your hands. 


So much for the constitution of the University. There remains 
the question of admission to the University and this raises the whole ques- 
tion of the recognition of schools and matriculation. This will be dealt 
with in the regulations ; but I will tell you exactly what is our policy in 
the matter, and what principles underlie it. Some of the promoters, I 
understand, desire to keep the recognition of schools in the hands of the 
University and to conduct their own matriculation examination. This 
wish is opposed to all the best modern view on the subject. The view 
strongly emphasised by the Commission on University Education in London, 
is this—that it is the central educational authority which is concerned 
to see that its grants are effectively used and that it is that authority also 
which must provide for the co-ordination of secondary schools and Uni- 
versities and must give the necessary assurance to the latter that 
the pupils seeking admission to their degree courses have reached the 
required standard of education. The Committee, I may mention, 
accept the recognition of schools by local Governments and Durbars, As 
regards matriculation, I must remind the Council that this is not a federal 
territorial University, but a teaching and residential University. In the 
case of Dacca, the Dacca University Committee decided that it could not 
conduct its own matriculation examination. It was recognised that most 
of the high school students would be reading for admission to colleges 
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of the Calcutta University and that, therefore, the requirements of that 
University must regulate the course of studies in those schools. In the case 
of the Benares Hindu University the pupils of high schools will similarly 
be reading for admission to the existing Universities and the new Univer- 
sity could not with advantage set up a different standard or prescribe 
anew course. Again, it was recognised that a separate entrance examl- 
nation for Dacca held at the headquarters of Dacca would be cumbrous 
and difficult to carry out, and would be likely to cause confusion. These 
reasons are applicable with even greater force to the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity. Probably before many years have passed, the external matricula- 
tion examination, the octopus which digs its tentacles into all limbs and 
parts of our secondary English schools, will have been replaced by some 
system of school-leaving certificate. The most weighty authorities of 
modern times, the Consultative Committee on Examinations in Secondary 
Schools and Lord Haldane’s Commission on University Education in 
London alike contemplate the abolition of the purely external matricula- 
tion examination. Meanwhile the position will be this:—The Benares 
Hindu University will accept for admission to its courses all candidates 
from schools at present recognised by existing Universities, or by local 
Governments or by Durbars, who have passed the matriculation examina- 
tion of such University or obtained a recognised school-leaving certificate. 
The Benares Hindu University will also be able to impose any additional 
test on such candidates that it may think desirable. The Benares Hindu 
University will hold its own matriculation examination at Benares for all 
candidates for the faculties of Oriental Studies and ‘Theology and for private 
candidates (on the usual conditions) in other faculties, Finally, in order 
to meet the strong desire of some of the promoters that certain schools 
should prepare exclusively for the Benares Hindu University, it has been 
decided to allow such a course, provided that such schools are recognised 
by the local Government of the province or, by arrangements which will 
have to be decided hereafter, by the Durbar of the State in which they 
are situated, and provided also that such schools are not allowed to send 
up candidates for matriculation at any other University. Only in this 
way can the complication of school curricula and confusion in the exaraina- 
tion system be prevented. The Secretary of State allows this large conce- 
ssion involving some breach of principle in deference to the sentiment of 
the promoters. It will come under reconsideration if at any time the 
school-leaving certificate generally ousts the matriculation examination 
of other Universities. 
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‘T have now dealt fully and frankly with the two main points on 
which there have been differences of opinion. There remains yet another 
point on which there has been a misunderstanding that is easily removable. 
It is said that this University has ceased to be an All-India University. 
This is not the case. It is open to students from every province and Native 
State in India. Schools preparing for admission to it may be situated in 
any province or Native State in India. Its governing body is recruited 
from the length and breadth of India. It will send forth its alumni to every 
quarter of India. It will number among its patrons Governors and Heads 
of Provinces, Ruling Chiefs and other eminent benefactors in all parts 
of India. I am informed that the following large subscriptions have already 
been paid :—H. H. the Maharana of Udaipur, 1} lakhs ; H. H. the Maharaja 
Holkar of Indore, 5 lakhs ; H. H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur, 2 lakhs, with 
the grant in perpetuity of Rs. 2,000 a month ; H.H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
one lakh, with a grant in perpetuity of Rs. 1,000 a month; H. H. the Maha- 
raja of Kashmir, a grant in perpetuity of Rs. 1,000 a month; H. H. the 
Maharao of Kotah, 1 lakh; H. H. the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga, 
3 out of 5 lakhs; Dr. Rashbehari Ghose, 1 lakh ; Dr, Sundar Lal, 1 lakh ; 
the Maharaja of Cossimbazar, 1 lakh ; Babu Brojendra Kishore Roy Chau- 
dhari of Gouripur, 1 lakh ; and Babu Motichand, 1 lakh, H. H. the Maha- 
raja Scindia of Gwalior has promised 5 lakhs of rupees. Others have 
promised liberal donations, of which, in many cases, part-payment has 
been made. If there ever was an All-India University, it is this, 


‘I think that, on a review of all the facts, Honorable Members will 
agree that Government has dealt in a large and liberal spirit with the moye- 
ment. The conduct of negotiations has not been easy. It has been compli- 
cated by the fact that the movement started on lines of its own, without 
reference to the Government and without knowledge of the conditions 
which Government considered essential to its success. It was further 
complicated by criticisms from opposing points of view. If to some it 
has seemed that the Government was granting too little, to others it has 
seemed that the Government was granting too much. I do not conceal 
from Honorable Members that in some quarters it has been considered 
that the Government was taking grave risks, risks graver than any Govern- 
ment ought to face. I can understand this view, but I do not myself share 
it. We know that we are taking a certain amount of risk. We know that 
there is a danger lest this University or similar Universities elsewhere develop 
undesirable tendencies, or lower the standards of education. We deliberately 
face that risk, believing in the loyalty and good sense of India and the 
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growing desire to co-operate with the Government on part of Hindu and 
other communities in India. For my part, I am hopeful of success, I 
earnestly trust that the introduction of this Bill and the removal of mis- 
understanding will lead to further enthusiasm and the provision of funds 
sufficient to build and equip the University on a worthy scale, a scale 
worthy of the great Hindu community. I confess that the other day, when 
I was standing opposite Ramnagar, on the site where your University 
buildings will, I hope, soon be rising in stately array, and looked down 
the river Ganges to the ghats at Kashi which swept before me in the distance, 
I felt that if I was a Hindu I should be proud indeed of the achievement 
of my people, and at the same time I felt some little pride myself that I 
was a member of a Government which had joined in one more large en- 
deavour to combine the ancient and honoured culture of India with the 
culture of the modern western world’. 

Speaking on the motion the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
said : 

“My Lord, I should be wanting in my duty if I allowed this occasion 
to pass without expressing the deep gratitude that we feel towards Your 
Excellency for the broad-minded sympathy and large-hearted statesman- 
ship with which Your Excellency has encouraged and supported the move- 
ment which has taken its first material shape in the Bill which is before 
us to-day. I should also be wanting in my duty if I did not express our 
sincere gratitude to the Hon'ble Sir Harcourt Butler for the generous 
sympathy with which he has supported and helped us. 

“My Lord, I look forward to the day when students and professors, 
and donors and others interested in the Benares Hindu University will 
meet on the banks of the Ganges to celebrate the Donors’ Day ; and I feel 
certain that the name that will stand at the head of the list on such a day 
will be the honoured name of Your Excellency, for there is no donor who 
has made a greater, a more generous gift to this new movement than Your 
Excellency has done. My Lord, generations of Hindu students yet to 
come will recall with grateful reverence the name of Your Excellency for 
having given the start to this University. Nor will they ever forget the 
debt of gratitude they owe to Sir Harcourt Butler for the help he has given 
to it. 

“TI should not take up the time of the Council to-day with a discus- 
sion of the provisions of the Bill. The time for it is not yet. But some 
remarks which have been made point to the existence of certain misappre- 


hensions which- might be removed. 
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“Two Hon'ble Members have taken exception to the proposed Uni- 
versity on the ground that it will be a sectarian university. Both of my 
friends the Hon’ble Mr. Ghaznavi and the Hon’ble Mr. Setalvad have 
expressed an apprehension that being sectarian, in its character, it may 
foster or strengthen separatist tendencies. They have said that the exist- 
ing Universities have been exercising unifying influence, in removing 
sectarian differences between Hindus and Mohammadans. My Lord, the 
University will be a denominational institution, but not a sectarian one. 
It will not promote narrow sectarianism but a broad liberation of mind 
and a religious spirit which will promote brotherly feeling between man 
and man, Unfortunately we are al! aware that the absence of sectarian 
religious Universities, the absence of any compulsory religious education 
in our State Universities, has not prevented the growth of sectarian feel- 
ing in the country. I believe, My Lord, instruction in the truths of religion, 
whether it would be Hindus or Mussulmans, whether it be imparted to 
the students of the Benares Hindu University or of the Aligarh Moslem 
University, will tend to produce men who, if they are true to their 
religion, will be true to their God, their King and their country. And 
I look forward to the time when the students who will pass out of such 
Universities, will meet each other in a closer embrace as sons of the same 
Motherland than they do at present. 

“Objection has also been taken to the provision for compulsory 
religious education in the proposed University. My Lord, to remove that 
provision would be like cutting the heart out of the scheme. Many people 
deplore the absence of a provision for religious education in our existing 
institutions, and it seems that there would not be much reason for the 
establishment of a new University if it were not that we wish to make up 
for an acknowledged deficiency in the existing system. It is to be regretted 
that some people are afraid of the influence of religion: I regret I cannot 
share their views. That influence is ever ennobling. I believe, My Lord, 
that where the true religious spirit is inculeated, there must be an elevat- 
ing feeling of humility. And where there is love of God, there will be a 
greater love and less hatred of man, and therefore I venture to say that 
if religious instruction will be made compulsory, it will lead to nothing but 
good, not only for Hindu students but for other students as well, who will 
go to the new university. 

“My Lord, it has also been said that if sectarian Universities must come 
into existence, we need not carry sectarianism to an extreme. The Hon’- 
ble Mr. Setalvad has referred to the provision in the Bill that in the Uni- 
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versity Court, which will be the supreme governing body of the Univer- 
sity, none but Hindus are to be members. The reason for it needs to be 
explained. The University has to teach the Vedas, the religious scriptures, 
and to impart instruction even in rituals and other religious ceremonies 
which are practised by Hindus. The Bill provides that there shall be 
two bodies in the institution, the Court and the Senate. The Court will be 
the administrative body, will deal mainly with matters of finance and 
general administration, providing means for the establishment of Chairs, 
hostels and other institution. The Senate will be the academic body, having 
charge of instruction, examination and discipline of students. Well, 
membership on the Court has been confined to Hindus in order that Hindus 
who may make benefuctions in favour of the institution should feel satisfied 
that’ their charities will be administered by men who will be in religious 
sympathy with them and in a position to appreciate their motives and 
their desire. With that knowledge they will make larger endowments to 
support the University than they would make if the endowment was to 
be administered by men of different persuasions and faiths. There is 
nothing uncharitable in such an arrangement. Besides this, there is a 
second reason. When the Sanskrify College was first established in 1793, 
in the time of Lord Cornwallis, there was provision made for the teaching 
of the Vedas and other religious books in it. Later on, some missionary 
gentlemen took exception to the idea that a Christian Government should 
encourage the teaching of what they described as heathen religion; and 
for that reason the teaching of religion was stopped in that institution. In 
formulating proposals for the Benares Hindu University, it was felt that, 
so far as possible, no room should be left for any apprehension which might 
prevent religious minded Hindu donors from making large contributions 
to the University, and that thé best means of giving them an assurance 
that instruction in Hindu Religion shall always be an integral part of the 
education which the University will provide, and that their religious endow- 
ments will be administered in conformity with their wishes, was that the 
membership of the University Court should be confined to Hindus. There 
is, however, no such restriction in regard to the membership of the Senate. 
In the Senate, which will be the soul of the University, we shall invite co- 
operation, we shall seek it and welcome it. Fully one-fourth of the Senate 
may not be Hindus. There will be no disqualification on the ground of 
religion in the selection of professors. No restriction is placed upon stu- 
dents of any creed or any class coming to the University. It will thus 
appear that while we confine membership on the administrative body of 
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the University, the Court, to members of the Hindu community, we keep 
open the Senate, which, as I have said, is the soul of the University, to 
teachers of every creed and race. That is a real provision. And we intend 
to get the very best teachers irrespective of any consideration of race or 
creed, from whichever part of the world we can, in order that our students 
should sit at their feet’ and learn the knowledge that they can impart. 

“I should like to say one word more with regard to the provision 
that religious instruction should be compulsory in the case of Hindu students. 
Tt has been said that we should not make it compulsory even for Hindu 
students, as it might keep some Hindu students who do not desire to 
receive religious instruction, from the benefit of education at the Hindu 
University. But my Lord, in the first place, the general religious instruc- 
tion which will be imparted will be such as will be acceptable to all sections 
of the Hindu Community. In the second place a number of Hindu students 
at present attend missionary institutions where the study of religion is 
compulsory. So I hope that even those Hindu students who may not 
appreciate the teaching of religion, will not be kept away from the pro- 
posed University on the ground that religious instruction will be compul- 
sory there. 

“TI do not think, my Lord, that I need take up more time at present. 
I beg again to express the gratitude that I am sure millions of Hindus 
will feel towards Your Excellency’s Government, and personally towards 
Your Excellency, and towards Sir Harcourt Butler, when they hear of 
the Bill which has been introduced here today”. 


The Regulations were not ready for being appended to the Bill. The 
Sub-Committee appointed by the Hindu University Society on the 30th 
January, 1915 revised the Regulations which had been proposed for the 
consideration of the Society. They were then sent to all concerned by 
the Honorary Secretary of the Hindu University Society with his circular 
letter dated the 23rd April, 1915. The text of the bill, together with the 
speech of Sir Harcourt Butler introducing the Bill, was also reprinted and 
circulated with the Regulations, inviting opinion by the 10th May, 1915, 

Meetings of the Government members and the members of the Sub- 
Committee appointed by the Hindu University Society were then held in 
Simla from the 16th to the 27th of May 1915, for the consideration of 
the draft Regulations. These meetings were informal. The following 
participated in these meetings : 

1. The Hon’ble Mr. Claude Hill 
2. The Hon’ble Maharaja Rameshwar Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga 
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Dr. Sundar Lal 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
Babu Bhagavan Das 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya 
Pandit Ganga Nath Jha 
The Hon’ble Mr. H. Sharp 

At the first meeting of the Imperial Legislative Comneil at Simla 
held in September, 1915, the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler moved that 
the Hindu University Bill be referred to a Select Committee consisting 
of—Sir Ali Imam, Sir C. M. Chitnavis, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Dr. Kenrick, Mr. H. Sharp, Mr. Cobb, Dr. Sundar Lal, Mr. Surendra Nath 
Banerjea, Col. Gordon and Sir Harcourt Butler. The Committee proceeded 
with its work and the Bill along with the Select Committee’s report came 
up for final reading before the Imperial Legislative Council on Ist October, 
1915, Sir Harcourt Butler moved that the report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill be taken into consideration. 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in supporting the Bill, 
spoke as follows : 


ea are » 


“My Lord, it is my pleasing duty to offer my hearty thanks to Your 
Excellency, to the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler, and to the members of 
this Council for the very generous support extended to this measure for the 
establishment of a Hindu University. My Lord, the policy of which it is 
the product is the generous policy of trust in the people and of sympathy 
with them in their hopes and aspirations, which has been the keynote of 
Your Excellency’s administration. 

“The history of this movement hardly requires to be repeated here. 
But it may interest some of its friends to know that it was in 1904, that 
the first meeting was held at which, under the presidency of His Highness 
the Maharajah of Benares, the idea of such a University was promulgated. 
Owing, however, to a variety of causes into which it is not necessary to 
enter here, it was not until 1911 that the matter was taken up in real 
earnest. From 1911 to 1915 was not too long a period for the birth of a 
University when we remember that the London University took seven years 
to be established from the time the idea was first taken up. My Lord, in 
this connection, we must not overlook the work done by my Muhammadan 
friends. The idea of establishing a Muslim University was vigorously 
worked up early in the year 1911 when His Highness the Aga Khan made 
a tour in the country to enlist sympathy and support for it. Your Ex- 
cellency was pleased to express your appreciation of the effort so made 
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when replying to an address at Lahore. You were pleased to speak ap- 
provingly of the “spirited response made by the Muhammadan community 
to the appeal for a Muslim University recently carried throughout the 
length and breadth of India under the brilliant leadership of His Highness 
the Aga Khan”. We are thus indebted for a part of our success to our 
Muhammadan bretheren, for the work which they did as pioneers in our 
common cause, We are indebted to His Highness the Aga Khan for having 
given practical shape to the question of a Muslim University at Aligarh ; 
and to my friend, the Hon’ble Raja of Mahmudabad for having carried 
on the first correspondence with the Government which elicited the Secre- 
tary of State’s approval to the idea of a denominational University in this 
country. My Lord, I confidently hope that it will not be long before a 
Muslim University will also come into existence, and that the two—the 
Hindu University and the Muslim University—will work together in friendly 
co-operation for the good of the youth of India, Hindus and Musalmans, 
that they will work as sister institutions to promote that real cordiality 
of feeling between them, the want of which so much hampers our progress 
and is regretted by all who desire the good of India. 


“My Lord, I have carefully read the criticisms that that have been 
levelled against the Bill before us, and it is only fair that I should explain 
the attitude and action of the promoters of the Hindu University. We 
are very thankful to the Secretary of State for according his sanction to 
the proposal to establish what have been described as denominational 
Universities—which marks a new and liberal departure in the educational 
policy of the Government. But our thanks are due, in a larger measure, 
to the Government of India who have from the beginning given to the 
movement their consistent and generous support. In the first proposals 
which we placed before the Government, we desired that the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India should be the Chancellor, ex-officio, of the Uni- 
versity. That was unanimously supported by the Government of India, 
and our most sincere thanks are due to them for that support. But unfor- 
tunately for us the Secretary of State did not think it right that the Viceroy 
should be the ex-officio Chancellor of the University ; he decided that the 
University should have the power of electing its own Chancellor ; but he 
also decided, and we are very thankful to him for it, that the University 
should have the power to appoint its Professors without reference to the 
Government. The privilege of having the head of the Government as 
head of the University was one that was naturally highly valued by us, 
and we submitted a representation asking that the decision of the Secretary 
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of State‘on'that point might be re-considered. But on being given to 
understand that that decision was final, we reconciled ourselves to it, find- 
ing solace in the fact that the University would have the right instead to 
elect its own Chancellor. But subsequently the Secretary of State decided 
that even this privilege should be withheld from us, and that the Lieutenant, 
Governor of the United Provinces should be the Chancellor, ex-officio, 
and should exercise all the powers which the Governor-General was to have 
exercised. This new proposal met with strong disapproval both from the 
Muhammadan and the Hindu Community. It was thought that we had 
arrived at an impasse, and that the scheme would have to be dropped. 
Tt was in that state of affairs that, with the generous sympathy of Your 
Excellency’s Government and of the very kind support which the Hon'ble 
Sir Harcourt Butler gave us, we were able to arrive at the compromise 
which is now embodied in the Bill, under which the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the United Provinces has become the official Visitor of the University, 
and the University has the right to elect its own Chancellor. This conclu- 
sion has secured much of what the Government wanted; but it has, at 
the same time, allotted to us a sufficiently large measure of independence 
and freedom in the internal affairs of the University. My Lord, we did not 
reconcile ourselves to this solution without reason. We felt that as the 
University is to have its home in the United Provinces, it will be an advantage 
that the head of the United Provinces Government should have an official 
status in the University. We recognised that that will be the best arrange- 
ment to ensure that the relations between him and the University should 
be cordial and friendly. I hope and trust that the fact of the Lieutenant- 
Governor being the official Visitor of the University, will prove to be a 
guarantee and an assurance that such cordial relations will exist between 
the University and the Government. My Lord, much has been taken 
to the large powers that have been reserved to the Governor-General under 
Section 19 of the Bill. We have accepted them, because, as the Hon'ble 
Sir Harcourt Butler has explained, they are only emergency powers, which 
may. never be exercised, and can only rarely be exercised. I do hope they 
will seldom, if ever, be exercised. But assuming that the Governor-General 
in Council should at any time think that there is anything wrong with the 
University which requires an explanation, we shall neither be afraid nor 
reluctant to offer such explanation. The movement has from the start been 
worked in the conviction, the deliberate conviction, that it is essential for the 
success of the University that it should secure the good-will and sympathy 
of the Government, and that it should always retain that sympathy. The 
section in question provides that the Governor-General in Council may, in 
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certain circumstances, ask the University to submit an explanation in regard 
to certain matters, and that if the explanation should not satisfy him, that 
he may offer such advice, as he may think fit to the University. I hope 
that the existence of this provision in the Act will not be felt in the real 
working of the Act. But even with the power which the Government 
have thought it fit to reserve in their hands, it is only fair to say that no 
University existing in India enjoys so large a measure of freedom in the 
management of its affairs as Your Excellency’s Government has been pleased 
to secure to the Benares Hindu University, and we feel very deeply grateful 
forit. The University will have full freedom in appointing its own Professors 
and examiners. It is conceivable that among the Professors so appointed 
there may sometimes be a case—I hope there will never be one—in which 
the University did not know as much about the person appointed as the 
Government. I have no doubt that if such a case should ever arise, it will 
be dealt with satisfactorily by correspondence. I am sure that with the 
explanation and assurance given by the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler that 
if it should become necessary that an explanation should be called for from 
any member of the staff engaged by the University, the person concerned 
will not be in a less favourable position than any one serving under Govern- 
ment, The provision in the Bill to that effect will not prevent any good 
man from offering his services to the University, 


“My lord, some of my countrymen who are keenly interested in the 
proposed University and the educational movement which it represents, 
have somewhat misunderstood the position of the Hindu University Society 
and of the promoters of the University in respect of some of the powers 
vested in the Visitor. They seem to think that we have agreed to those 
powers without demur, That isnot so, Sir Harcourt Butler knows that in 
regard to some of these powers, I have almost—I should not say—irritated 
him, but certainly gone beyond what he considered to be the proper limits 
in pressing for certain omissions. We have fully represented our views 
to the Government whenever we thought it proper to do so. But having 
done our duty in that direction, we have agreed to accept what the Goyern- 
ment has decided to give. I hope, my Lord, the future will prove that we 
have not acted wrongly. 


“I am certain that as in the course of time experience will show that 
there are amendments needed in the Act—which I hope will be passed to- 
day—the Government will receive representations for such amendments 
in a thoroughly sympathetic spirit. I take it, my Lord, that the object 
of the Government and the University is to create a great Centre of educa- 
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tion, where the education imparted would be the soundest and the best. 
And, in that view, I feel assured that there will be no difficulty in 
Government agreeing to any amendment which may be found necessary. 
As this Bill is being passed in very special circumstances, and we 
have agreed to avoid controversy at present, I fear some amendments 
will have to be made at no distant date; but it is best perhaps 
that we should bring them forward when the University Court and the 
Senate have been constituted, and when we have found out by actual 
experience where exactly the shoe pinches. 


“My Lord, I thank God that this movement to provide further and 
better facilities for high education for our young men has come to bear 
fruits in the course of these few years. It will not be out of place to mention 
here that one of the most fascinating ideas for which we are indebted to 
Lord Curzon, was the idea of a real residential and teaching University 
in India. I am tempted to quote the words in which his Lordship expressed 
his ideal of the University which he desired to see established in this country. 


“What ought the ideal University to be in India as elsewhere ?”’ said 
Lord Curzon, “‘As the name implies, it ought to be a place where all know- 
ledge is taught by the best teachers to all who seem to acquire it, where the 
knowledge is always turned to good purposes, and where its boundaries 
are receiving a constant extension”. 


“My Lord, I hope and pray that though we shall begin in a humble 
way in the fulness of time that the proposed University will fully answer 
this description. His Lorship wanted to see in India a University which 
would really deserve the name, as he said : 


“A University which shall gather round it collegiate institutions 
proud of affiliation, and worthy to enjoy it; whose students, housed in 
residential quarters in close connection with the parent University, shall 
feel the inner meaning of a corporate life; where the governing body of 
the University, shall be guided by expert advice and the teachers shall have 
a real influence upon the teaching where the courses of study shall be framed 
for the development, not of the facial automaton, but of the thoughtful 
mind; where the Professors will draw near to the pupils and mould 
their characters for good ; and where the pupils will begin to value know- 
ledge for its own sake ; and as a means to an end, I should like this spark 
of the sacred fire that has been brought across the seas lit in one or two 
places at least before I leave the country, and I would confidently leave 


others to keep alive the flame’. 
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“My Lord, though this noble wish was not realised in the time of 
Lord Curzon, I am sure he will be pleased to hear that such a University 
has come into existence—or rather is coming into existence—through 
the generous support of Your Excellency’s Government. 

“Tt is still more pleasing to think that the University that is coming 
to be will be better in one respect than the University outlined by Lord 
Curzon, because it will make religion an integral part of the education that 
will be provided. My Lord, I believe in the living power of religion, and it 
is a matter of great satisfaction to us to know that your Excellency is 
strongly in favour of religious education. The want of such education in 
our schools and Colleges has long been felt. I believe that the absence 
of any provision for religious education in the otherwise excellent system 
which Government has introduced and worked for the last sixty years 
in this country, has been responsible for many unfortunate results. I 
do not wish to dwell upon them. I am thankful to think that this acknow- 
ledged deficiency is going to be removed at the proposed important centre 
of education, which is happily going to be established at a place which 
may well be described as the most important centre of religion and learning 
of the Hindus. I venture to hope, my Lord, that the good influence of the 
Benares Hindu University in the matter of religious instruction will be 
felt in other institutions, far and near, and that in the course of a few years 
religious instruction will become an integral part of the education imparted 
in schools and Colleges supported by the Government and the people. 

“My Lord, some well-meaning friends have been apprehensive lest 
we may not agree at the Hindu University as to what the religious educa- 
tion of our youths should be. This is due to a misapprehension. We have, 
no doubt, many differences among us ; we are divided by many sects and 
forms of worship. Considering that we embrace a population of nearly 
250 millions, it should not surprise any one that we have so many sects and 
divisions among us. But my Lord, in spite of these differences, there is 
a body of truths and precepts which are accepted by all denominations 
of our people. For sixteen years and more religious instruction has been 
compulsory at the Central Hindu College at Benares. There has been 
no complaint that the instruction so imparted has been found to be unac- 
ceptable to any Hindu boy who has gone to that institution. We have, 
no doubt, to adopt a compromise in these matters, If we do so, no diffi- 
culties will be found to be insuperable. I should like, in this connection, 
to remind those friends who are apprehensive that we may not be able 
to agree in regard to matters relating to religion, to remember some wise 
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words of Cardinal Newman. Speaking of the constitution of a Faculty 
of Theology in a University, and pointing out how incomplete a Univer- 
sity would be which did not possess such a Faculty, that great teacher 
has said—‘No two persons perhaps are to be found, however intimate, how- 
ever congenial in tastes and judgments, however eager to have one heart 
and one soul, but must deny themselves for the sake of each other much 
which they like and desire, if they are to live together happily. Compromise 
in a large sense of the word, is the first principle of combination and every 
one who insists on enjoying his rights to the full, and his opinions without 
toleration for his neighbours, and his own way in all things, will soon have 
all things altogether to himself, and no one to share them with him.’ 


“In matters of minor differences that there must be a compromise, 
I believe we have shown by sixteen years of work at the Central Hindu 
College, that we can drop minor differences, while we adhere to the sub- 
stantial object which we have in view, and therefore, though the provision 
for religious instruction has not been put in the Act in the form which I 
thought was best. I am thankful that it is there to give an assurance to 
to the public that religious instruction shall be-a compulsory part of the 
education at the University. My Lord, I do not wish to dwell upon the 
amendment which I suggested in my note to the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee, as I am convinced that no good purpose will be served by my doing 
so. I accept the provision for religious instruction, as it stands., in the 
hope and faith that there will be no such differences in the University re- 
garding religious instruction as will defeat one of its basic principles, namely 
that religious instruction should form an integral part of the education 
imparted by it. 

“J do not think, my Lord, that I should be justified in taking up the 
time of the Council any further. I once more beg to offer my thanks to 
Your Excellency, to Sir Harcourt Butler and to the Government of India, 
for helping this University to come into existence, and I conclude with 
the earnest hope and prayer, that this centre of light and life, which is 
coming into existence, will produce students who will not only be intellec- 
tually equal to the best of their fellow-students in other parts of the world, 
put will also be trained to live noble lives, to love God, to love their country 
and. to be loyal to the Crown.” 


The Benares Hindu University Bill was passed by the Imperial 
Legislative Council on the Ist of October 1915 and on the same day it 
received the assent of the Governor General and Viceroy of India, 
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The news was received with joy on all-sides. Congratulatory tele- 
grams and messages from all parts of the country started pouring in at 
the Hindu University Society office. 


In Benares the joy of the students, teachers and other members of 
the Central Hindu College knew no bounds. The staff and students of 
the Central Hindu College, School and the Pathshala assembled before the 
Saraswati Temple on the morning of October 4th to offer prayers. A 
telegram was sent to H. E. the Viceroy offering thanks for passing of the 
Bill. Sweets were distributed to all students as a token of joy. 





CHAPTER XIII 
THE BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY ACT. 


ACT NO. XVI OF 1915 


Passep BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL oF [NDIA In CouNcIL 


(Received the assent of the Governor-General on the Ist October, 
1915) 


An Act to establish and incorporate a teaching and residential 
Hindu University at Benares, 

Wuernas it is expedient to establish and incorporate a 
teaching and residential Hindu University at Benares, and to 
dissolve the Hindu University Society, a Society registered 
under the Societies Registration Act, 1860, and to transfer 
to, and vest in, the said University all property and rights now 
vested in the said Society; It is hereby enacted as follows :— 


1. (1) This Act may be called the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity Act, 1915. 
(2) It shall come into force on such date as the Governor- 
General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, 
direct. 
2. In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the 
subject. or context,— 
(a) “College” means any college or institution maintained 
or admitted to privileges by the University ; 
(b) “Council” means the University Council ; 
(c) “Court”? means the University Court ; 
(d) “Faculty” means a Faculty of the University ; 
(e) “Regulations” means the Regulations of the Uni- 
versity for the time being in force ; 
(f) “Senate” means the Senate of the University ; 
(g) “Statutes” means the Statutes of the University 
for the time being in force; and 
(h) “University” means the Benares Hindu University. 


XXI of 1860, 
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3. (1) The First Chancellor, Pro-Chancellor and Vice- 
Chancellor who shall be the persons specified in this behalf by 
a notification of the Governor-General in Council in the Gazette 
of India, and the persons indicated in Schedule I as members 
of the Court and the Senate, and all persons who may hereafter 
become, or be appointed as, such officers or members, so long 
as they continue to hold such office or membership, shall be 
constituted a body corporate by the name of the Benares Hindu 
University, 


(2) The University shall have perpetual succession 
and a common Seal, and shall sue, and be sued, by the name 
first. aforesaid. 


(3) The University shall be deemed to have been 
incorporated for the purposes, among others, of making provision 
for imparting education, literary, artistic and scientific, as 
well as agricultural, technical, commercial and_ professional, 
of furthering the prosecution of original research, and of giving 
instruction in Hindu theology and religion, and of promoting 
the study of literature, art, philosophy, history, medicine and 
science, and of imparting physical and moral training. 


4, (1) The University shall, subject to the Regulations, 
be open to persons of all classes, castes and creeds, but provi- 
sion shall be made for religious instruction and examination 
in Hindu religion only. 

(2) The Court shall have power to make Statutes 
providing that instruction in Hindu religion shall be compulsory 
in the case of Hindu students, and shall also have power to 
make special arrangements for the religious instruction of Jain 
or Sikh students from funds provided for this purpose. 


5. The Governor-General of India for the time being 
shall be the Lord Rector of the University ; and such persons, 
as may be specified in the Statutes, shall be the Patrons and 
Vice-Patrons thereof. 


6. (1) The Lieutenant-Governor for the time being of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh shall be the Visitor 
of the University. 
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(2) The Visitor shall have the right of inspecting the 
University and its Colleges generally, and for the purpose of 
seeing that the proceedings of the University are in conformity 
with this Act and the Statutes and Regulations. The Visitor 
may, by order in writing, annul any such proceeding which is 
not in conformity with this Act and the Statutes and Regula- 
tions : 

Provided that, before making any such order, he shall 
call upon the University to show cause why such an order 
should not be made, and if any cause is shown within a reasonable 
time, shall consider the same. 


7. The following shall be the authorities and officers of 
the University :— 
I.—The Chancellor, 
II.—The Pro-Chancellor, 
IlI.—The Vice-Chancellor, 
IV.—The Pro-Vice-Chancellor, 
V.—The Court, 
VI.—The Council, 
VII.—The Senate, 
VIII.—The Syndicate, 
IX.—The Faculties and their Deans,. 
X.—The Registrar, 
XI.—The Treasurer, and 
XII.—Such other authorities and officers as may be pro- 
vided for by the Statutes. 


8. Subject to the provisions of this Act, the powers and 
duties of the officers of the University, the term for which they 
shall hold office, and the filling up of causal vacancies in such 
offices, shall be provided for by the Statutes. 


9. (1) The Court shall be the supreme governing body 
of the University in administrative matters, and shall have 
power to review the acts of the Senate (save when the Senate 
has acted in accordance with powers conferred on it under this 
Act, the Statutes or the Regulations), and shall exercise all 
the powers of the University not otherwise provided for by 
this Act or the Statutes. 
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(2) Save in the case of the first Court, no person not 
being a Hindu shall become, or be appointed, a member of the 
Court. 


10. (Z) The Council shall be the executive body of the 
Court, and shall, in addition to ex-officio members, consist of 
not more than thirty elected members : 


Provided that five members, other than e¢-officio members, 
shall be members of the Senate elected by the Senate. 
(2) The Council shall exercise such powers and perform 
such duties as may be vested in it by the Statutes. 


11. (1) The Senate shall be the academic body of the Uni- 
versity and, subject to the Act, the Statutes and Regulations, 
shall have entire charge of the organization of instruction in the 
University and the Colleges, the courses of study and the exa- 
mination and discipline of students and the conferment of ordi- 
nary and honorary degrees. 

(2) The Senate shall ordinarily consist of not less than 
fifty members. 


12. (1) The Syndicate shall be the executive body of the 
Senate, and shall consist of seventeen members : 

Provided that ten at least of the members of the Syndicate, 
other than ez-oficio members, shall be University Professors 
or Principals or Professors of Colleges. 

(2) The Syndicate shall exercise such powers and 
perform such duties as may be vested in it by the Statutes. 


‘13. (1) The accounts of the University shall, once at least 
in every year and at intervals of not more than fifteen months, 
be audited by auditors appointed by the Court: 

Provided that no person shall be appointed an auditor 
in the exercise of this power, unless he is qualified in accordance 
with the provisions of the Indian Companies Act, 1913, to audit 
accounts of companies under that Act. 

(2) The accounts, when audited, shall be published 
in the Gazette of India, and a copy of the accounts, together 
with the auditor's report, shall be submitted to the Visitor. 
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14. The University shall invest, and keep invested, in 
securities in which trust funds may be invested, in accordance 
with the provisions of the law relating to trusts in British India, 
a sum of fifty lakhs of rupees as a permanent endowment to 
meet the recurring charges of the University other than charges 
in respect of scholarships, prizes and rewards : 

Provided that— 

(1) any Government securities, as defined by the 
Indian Securities Act, 1886, which may be held by the Uni- 
versity shall, for the purpose of this section, be reckoned at their 
face-value ; and 
(2) the aforesaid sum of fifty lakhs shall be reduced 
by such sum as, at the commencement of this Act, the Governor 
General in Council shall, by order in writing, declare to be the 
total capitalised value, for the purposes of this section,— 
(a) of all permanent recurring grants of money which 
have been made to the University by any Indian 
Prince or Chief; and 
(b) of the total income accruing from immoveable pro- 
perty which has been transferred to the University. 


15. (1) The Central Hindu College, Benares, shall, from 
such date as the Governor-General in Council may, by notifica- 
tion in the Gazette of India, appoint in this behalf, be deemed 
to be a College maintained by the University, and the Univer- 
sity may found and maintain other Colleges and institutions 
in Benares for the purposes of carrying out instruction and 
research, 

(2) With the approval of the Senate and the sanction 
of the Visitor, and subject to the Statutes and Regulations, 
the University may admit Colleges and institutions in Benares 
to such privileges of the University, subject to such conditions, 
as it thinks fit. 


16. The degrees, diplomas, certificates and other academic 
distinctions granted by the University, shall be recognized 
by the Government to the same extent and in the same manner 
as the corresponding degrees, diplomas, certificates and other 
academic distinctions granted by any other University incor- 
porated by an AGt of the Governor General in Council. 

38 
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Statutes. 17. (1) Subject to the provisions of this Act,-the Statutes 
may provide for any or all of the following matters, namely :— 

(a) the constitution, powers and duties of the Court, 
the Council, the Senate, the Syndicate, and such 
other bodies, as it may be deemed necessary to 
constitute from time to time; 

(0) the election and continuance in office of the members 
of the said bodies, including the continuance in 
office of the first members, and the filling of vacan- 
cies of members and all other matters relative 
to those bodies for which it may be necessary or 
desirable to provide ; 

(c) the appointment, powers and duties of the necessary 
officers of the University ; 

(d) for the instruction of Hindu students in Hindu re- 
ligion ; and. 

(e) all other matters relating to the administration of 
the University, 

(2) The first Statutes shall be those set out in Schedule I. 
(3) The Court may, from time to time, make new 
or additional Statutes, or may amend or repeal the Statutes. 


(4) The Council shall have power to draft and propose 
to the Court Statutes to be made by the Court, and it shall 
be the duty of the Court to consider the same. 


(5) All new Statutes or additions to the Statutes or 
amendments or repeals to Statutes other than Statutes providing 
for the instruction of Hindu students in Hindu religion, shall 
require the previous approval of the Visitor, who may sanction, 
disallow, or remit for further consideration : 


Provided that no Statute making a change in the constitu- 
tion of the Court, the Council, the Senate or the Syndicate, as 
provided for in the first Statutes, shall be made without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council. 


Regulations. 18. (Z) Subject to the provisions of this Act and the Sta- 
tutes, the Regulations may provide for any or all of the following 
matters, namely :— 
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(a) the payment of fees to the University and their 
amount ; 

(6) the admission of students to the University and their 
examination ; 

(c) the tenure of office and terms and manner of appoint- 
ment and the duties of the examiners and exa- 
mining boards ; 

(d) the discipline to be enforced in regard to the gra- 
duates and under-graduates ; 

(e) the degrees, diplomas, certificates and other academic 
distinctions to be awarded by the University, 
the qualifications for the same, and the means 
to be taken relating to the granting and obtaining 
of the same ; 

(f) the withdrawal of degrees, diplomas, certificates 
and other academic distinctions ; 

(g) the removal from membership of the University of 
graduates and under-graduates ; and 

(h) all such other subjects as are required or authorised 
by the Act or Statutes to be prescribed by means 
of Regulations. 

(2) The first Regulations shall be framed as directed 
by the Governor-General in Council, and shall receive his pre- 
vious approval. 

(3) The Senate, from time to time, may make new 
or additional Regulations, or amend or repeal Regulations. 

(4) The Syndicate shall have power to draft and pro- 
pose to the Senate Regulations to be made by the Senate, and 
it shall be the duty of the Senate to consider the same. 

(5) All new Regulations or additions to the Regulations, 
or amendments or repeals to Regulations, shall require the 
previous approval of the Visitor, who may sanction, disallow 
or remit for further consideration : 


Provided that no Regulation making a change in the first 
Regulations as to the admission of students to the University, 
shall be made without the previous sanction of the Governor 
General in Council, 
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19. (1) If, at any time, the Governor-General in Council 
is of opinion that special reasons exist which make the removal 
of any member of the teaching staff desirable in the interest 
of the Univerity, or that, as a special measure, the appointment, 
of a certain examiner or examiners to report to him is desirable 
to maintain the standard of University examinations, or that 
the scale of staff of the University is inadequate, or thatin 
any other respect the affairs of the University are not managed 
in the furtherance of the objects and purposes of the University 
or in accordance with this Act and the Statutes ard Regulations, 
he may indicate to the Council any matter in regard to which 
he desires explanation, and call upon that body to offer such 
explanation as it may desire to offer, with any proposals which 
it may desire to make, within such time as he may prescribe. 


(2) If the Council fails to offer any explanation within 
the time prescribed, or offers an explanation or makes proposals 
which, in the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, is 
or are unsatisfactory, the Governor-General in Council may 
issue such instructions, as appear to him to be necessary and 
desirable in the circumstances of the case, and the Court shall 
give effect to such instructions. 


20. (1) From the commencement of this Act, the Hindu 
University Society shall be dissolved, and all property, moveable 
and immoveable, and all rights, powers and privileges of the 
Hindu University Society which, immediately before the com- 
mencement of this Act, belonged to, or were vested in, the 
said Society, shall vest in the University, and shall be applied 
to the objects and purposes for which the University is incor- 
porated. 

(2) From the commencement of this Act, all debts 
and liabilities of the said Society shall be transferred and 
attached to the University, and shall thereafter be discharged 
and satisfied by the University. 

(3) Any will, deed or other document, whether made 
or executed before or after the commencement of this Act, 
which contains any bequest, gift or trust in favour of the 
Central Hindu College or the said Society, shall, on the com- 
mencement of this Act, be construed as if the University were 
therein named, instead of the said College or Society. 
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SCHEDULE I. 
First Srarures oF THE UNIVERSITY. 
[See sections 3 and 17 (2). 
1. (1) In these Statutes— Definitions. 


“The Act” means the Benares Hindu University Act, 
1915. 


(2) All words and expressions used herein and defined 
in the Act shall be deemed to have the meanings respectively 
attributed to them by the Act. 


2. (1) The following persons shall be members of the Bembershis 
University, namely :— versity. 


(i) The officers of the University. 

(vi) The members of the University authorities. 

(iii) The members of the teaching staff. 

(iv) The Graduates. 

(v) The Under-graduates. 

(2) Membership of the University shall continue so 
long only as one at least of the qualifications above enumerated 
shall continue to be possessed by the individual member. 

3. (1) The following persons shall be the Patrons of the jatuons and 
University, namely :— 

(i) all heads of local administrations in British India, 
other than the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; 

(ii) such Indian Princes and Chiefs as the Lord Rector 
may, of his own motion, or on the recommendation 
of the Court, from time to time, appoint. 

(2) The Lord Rector may, on-his own motion, or on 
the recommendation of the Court, appoint such persons, as he 
may think fit, to be Vice-Patrons of the University. 


4, (1) The successors to the first Chancellor shall be pte Chan- 
elected by the Court. cellor. 


(2) The Chancellor shall hold office for three years. 
5. (1) The Chancellor shall, by virtue of his office, be the Powers of 
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(2) The Chancellor shall, if present, preside at the 
Convocation of the University for conferring degrees, and at 
all other meetings of the Court. 

(3) The Chancellor may, on the recommendation of 
the Senate, appoint Rectors, being persons of eminent position 
or attainment. 


6. (1) The successors to the first Pro-Chancellor shall 
be elected by the Court from among its own members. 


(2) The Pro-Chancellor shall hold office for one year. 


(3) Casual vacancies in the office of the Pro-Chancellor 
shall be filled up by the Chancellor on the recommendation 
of the Council. The person so appointed shall hold office till 
the next annual election. 


7. The Pro-Chancellor may, in the absence of the Chance- 
lor or pending a vacancy in the office of Chancellor, exercise 
the functions of the Chancellor, except the conferring of degrees, 
and preside at any meetings of the Court. 


8. (1) The successors to the first Vice-Chancellor shall 
be elected by the Court from among its own members. Such 
appointment shall be subject to approval by the Visitor. 

(2) The Vice-Chancellor shall hold office for three years. 

(3) Casual vacancies in the office of Vice-Chancellor 
shall be filled up by election by the Court, subject to approval 
by the Visitor. Until the election of a new Vice-Chancellor, 
the Pro-Vice-Chancellor shall perform the duties of the Vice- 
Chancellor. 


9. (1) The Vice-Chancellor shall take rank in the Uni- 
versity next to the Chancellor and the Pro-Chancellor, and 
shall be ex-officio Chairman of the Council, the Senate and the 
Syndicate. He shall be the principal Executive and Academic 
Officer of the University, and shall, in the absence of the 
Chancellor, preside at the convocation and confer degrees. 


(2) It shall be the duty of the Vice-Chancellor to see 
that the Act, the Statutes and the Regulations are faithfully 


observed. 
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(3) The Vice-Chancellor shall have power to convene 
meetings of the Court, the Council, the Senate and the Syndicate, 
and to perform all such acts as may be necessary to carry out 
or further the provisions of the Act, the Statutes and the Re- 
gulations. 

(4) If any emergency arises which, in the opinion 
of the Vice-Chancellor, requires that immediate action should 
be taken, the Vice-Chancellor shall take such action as he deems 
necessary, and shall report the fact to the authority which, 
in the-ordinary course, would have dealt with the matter. 


10. (1) The Pro-Vice-Chancellor shall be elected by the Tho Pro- 
Court. The appointment shall be subject to approval by the Nise-Chsn: 
Visitor. 

(2) He shall hold office for such period and under such 
conditions as shall, from time to time, be determined by the 
Court. 


(3) Casual vacancies in the office of the Pro-Vice-Chan- 
cellor shall be filled up by the Vice-Chancellor with the approval 
of the Chancellor and the Visitor. The person so appointed shall 
hold office till the next meeting of the Court. 


11. The Pro-Vice-Chancellor shall be ex-officio Secretary Powers of the 
of the Court and the Council. He shall be the executive assis- Oi2,Vise, 
tant of the Vice-Chancellor in all matters affecting the discipline 
of the graduates and under-graduates. 


12, (1) The Registrar shall be a whole-time paid officer The 
of the University, and shall be appointed by the Council. He *®i*™ 
shall be ex-oficio Secretary of the Senate and the Syndicate. 

He shall hold office for a term of five years. 

(2) The Registrar may be a member of the Senate, 
but shall not be a member of the Syndicate, 

(8) It shall be the duty of the Registrar :— 

(a) to be the custodian of the records, common seal and 
such other property of the University as the Syn- 
dicate shall commit to his charge ; 

(b) to act as Secretary to the Senate and the Syndicate, 
and to attend, as far as possible, all meetings of 
the Senate, Syndicate, Faculties, and any Commi- 


‘The Trea- 
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ttees appointed by the Senate, the Syndicate, 
or the Faculties, and to keep minutes thereof ; 

(c) to conduct the official correspondence of the Senate 
and the Syndicate ; 

(d) to issue all notices convening meetings of the Senate, 
Syndicate, Faculties, Boards of Studies, Boards 
of Examiners, and of any Committees appointed 
by the Senate, the Syndicate, the Faculties or 
any of the Boards ; 

(e) to arrange for, and superintend, the examinations 
of the University at Benares; and 

(f) to perform such other work as may, from time to 
time, be prescribed by the Syndicate. 


13. (Z) The Treasurer shall be appointed by the Court. 
He shall hold office for the term of one year. 

(2) Casual vacancies in the office of Treasurer shall 
be filled up by election by the Council. The person so appointed 
shall hold office for the unexpired period of office of the person 
in whose place he is elected. 

(3) The receipt of the Treasurer for any money payable 
to the University shall be sufficient discharge for the same. 


14. (J) Subject to the provisions of the Act, and save as 
hereinafter provided in this Statute, the Court shall consist 
of the following persons, namely :— 

Class I,—Ex-officio Members, the Chancellor, the Pro- 
Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor and the Pro-Vice-Chancellor 
for the time being. 


Class IZ.—Donors and their representatives :— 

(a) Every Indian Prince or Chief, contributing a dona- 
tion of three lakhs of rupees or upwards, or trans- 
ferring property of the like value, shall be a life- 
member from the date of the receipt of the dona- 
tion or of the transfer, and, after his decease, his 
successor for the time being holding his position 
as such Prince or Chief, shall be a life-member. 

(b) Every person contributing to the University a dona- 
tion of one lakh of rupees or upwards, or transferr- 
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ing property of the like value, shall be a life-member 
from the date’ of the receipt of the donation or 
of the transfer. 

(c) Every person contributing to the University a donation 
of Rs. 10,000 or upwards, or transferring property 
of the like value, shall be a member for a period 
of ten years from the date of the receipt of his 
donation or of the transfer. 

(d) Every person who is a life-member in virtue of clause 
(a) may, from time to time, nominate one member. 
The member so nominated shall continue in 
office for such period as the nominator may specify 
to the Registrar, provided that his membership 
shall determine on the death of the nominator. 

(e) Every person who is a life-member in virtue of clause 
(6) may, by notice in writing to the Registrar, 
nominate one member to hold office for a period 
of five years, 

{f) Every donor who makes a bequest of Rs. 10,000 or 
upwards, or of property of the like value may, 
by or under his will, nominate one person who 
shall be a member for a period of five years from 
the receipt of the bequest. 

(g) Every Indian Prince or Chief who makes a perma- 
nent annual grant of money to the University 
shall, subject to the provisions of clause (j), have 
the same rights as to membership of, and repre- 
sentation on, the Court as if he had been a donor 
of such sum as represents the capital value ascer- 
tained at a rate of interest of 3} per cent. of 
such annual grant. 

(h) Every other grantor to the University ot any annual 
grant of money, the payment of which is secured 
by mortgage of immoveable property affording 
sufficient security for such grant within the pro- 
visions of the Explanation to section 66 of the 
Transfer of Property Act, 1882, and effected by 
duly executed instrument in a form approved 


by the Council, shall, subject to the provisions 
39 
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of clause (j), have the same rights as to member- 
ship of, and representation on, the Court as if 
he had been a donor of a sum calculated in the 
manner prescribed in clause (9). 

(i) The amounts of donations specified in clauses (a), 
(0), (c), (f) and in Class III (b) may, for the 
purpose of qualifying the donors within those 
provisions, be made up partly of money or of 
capitalised grants as provided in clauses (g) and 
(h), or of property, or partly of any two or more 
of these. 

(j) When an annual grant is not fully paid up or falls 
in arrears, the grantor shall not be entitled to 
exercise any of the privileges conferred on him 
by any of the foregoing clauses of this Statute, 
unless and until the said arrears are paid up. 


Class III.—Elected Members :— 

(a) Ten persons to be elected by the registered graduates 
of the University from such date as the Court 
may fix. 

(b) Thirty persons to be elected by registered donors 


of Rs. 500 or upwards: 
Provided that, whenver the number of 


such donors falls below fifty, there shall be no 
election until the number of such donors again 
attains or exceeds fifty. 

(c) Ten persons to be elected by the Senate. 

(d) Fifteen representatives of Hindu religion and Sanskrit 
learning to be elected by the Court. 

(e) Ten persons to be elected by the Court to represent 
Jain and Sikh communities. 

(f) Ten persons to be elected by the Court to represent 
the learned professions. 

(g) Such other persons, not exceeding twenty in number, 
as may be elected by the Court. 


(2) The foregoing provisions of this Statute shall, 
as far as may be, be applicable to the first Court : 
Provided that, in the case of the first Court, the ten persons 


specified in group (c) of Class III shall be appointed by the 
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Vice-Chancellor, with the approval of the Governor-General 
in Council. 

(8) When any electoral body, entitled to elect a member 
or members, fails to do so within the time prescribed by the 
Court, the Court may appoint any qualified person of the class 
from which such electoral body was entitled to elect. 


(4) Save when otherwise expressly provided, members 
shall hold office for five years: 

Provided that, as nearly as may be, one-fifth of the total 
number of the members of the first Court in each of the groups 
of Class III shall retire by ballot at the end of each year for 
the first four years. 

(5) All casual vacancies among the appointed or elected 
members shall be filled, as soon as conveniently may be, by 
the person or body who appointed or elected the member whose 
place has become vacant, and the person appointed or elected 
to a casual vacancy shall be a member for the residue of the 
term for which the person, in whose place he is appointed or 
elected, was a member. 

15. The Court shall exercise control over the Senate through Exercise of 
the Council and not otherwise, and over the Faculties through eal 
the Council and Senate and not otherwise, and over the Council 
by means of Statutes and Resolutions passed at a meeting of 
the Coyrt and not otherwise. 


16. (1) As soon as may be after the commencement of Mootigs ot 
the Act, the first Court shall assemble at such place and time, 
as the Chancellor may direct, in order to make the necessary 
appointments and elections for the purpose of the Act and 
Statutes. 

(2) An annual meeting of the Court shall be held during 
the month of October in each year, unless some other month 
be fixed by Resolution at a previous annual general méeting, 
on such day and at such hour as shall be appointed by the 
Council. And at such yearly meeting, a report of the proceed- 
ings of the Council and of the University, together with a state- 
ment of the receipts and expenditure and the balance sheet 
as audited, shall be presented by the Council to such meeting, 
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and any vacancies among the officers of the University or among 
the members of the Court or Council which ought to be filled up 
by the Court shall be filled up. 


(3) A copy of the statement of receipts and expenditure 
and of the balance-sheet referred to in clause (2) shall be sent 
to every member of the Court at least seven days before the 
date of the annual meeting, and shall be open to the inspec- 
tion of all members of the Court and Senate at the office of the 
University during the year following such annual meeting, 
at such reasonable hours and under such conditions as the 
Council may determine. 

(4) Twenty members of the Court shall form a quorum, 


(5) Special general meetings of the Court may be 
convened by the Council at any time. 


17. (1) The Council shall consist of the following persons, 
namely :— 
(i) The Vice-Chancellor and the Pro-Vice-Chancellor 
for the time being. 
(ii) Not more than thirty elected members, of whom 
five shall be members of the Senate elected by the 
Senate, and the remainder members of the Court 
elected by the Court. 
(2) Not less than five of the members to be elected 
by the Court shall be residents of places outside the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


(3) At the first election of members of the Council 
by the Court, it shall proceed in the first place to elect twenty 
members. The Court, shall, as soon as the result of the elec- 
tion is declared, proceed to determine the province, or pro- 
vinees or States, from among the residents of which the remain- 
ing five members are to be elected, and assign to each province 
or State the number of member or members to be elected. 

(4) At each subsequent election, as nearly as may 
be, four-fifths of the vacancies shall be first filled up. The re- 
maining one-fifth of the vacancies shall then be filled up to 
secure representation of provinces and States, on the same 
lines mutatis mutandis as provided in sub-section (3). 
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(5) The elected members of the Council shall hold 
office for the term of three years : 

Provided that, at the first annual meeting of the Court, 
and at the second annual meeting of the Court, as nearly as 
may be, one-third of the first elected members shall retire by 
ballot. 

(6) All casual vacancies among elected members may 
be filled up by the body which elected the member whose place 
has become vacant. 

(7) Seven members of the Council shall form a quorum. 


18. (1) The Council shall, subject to the control of the 
Court, have the management and administration of the whole 
revenue and property of the University and the conduct of 
all administrative affairs of the University not otherwise pro- 
vided for. 

(2) Subject to the Act, the Statutes and any Regula- 
tions made in pursuance thereof, the Council shall, in addition 
to all other powers vested in it, have the following powers, 
namely :— 

(i) To appoint, from time to time, Principals of Colleges 
and such University Professors, Professors, 
Assistant Professors, Readers, Lecturers and 
other members of the teaching staff, as may be 
necessary, on the recommendation of the Board 
of Appointments. 

(ii) In the case of other appointments, to delegate, sub- 
ject to the general control of the Council, the 
power of appointment to such authority or autho- 
tities as the Council may, from time to time, by 
Resolution, either generally or specially direct. 

(iii) To manage and regulate the finances, accounts, 
investments, property, business and all other 
administrative affairs of the University and, for 
that purpose, to appoint such agents as it may 
think fit. 

(iv) To invest any moneys belonging to the University, 
including any unapplied income in such stocks, 
funds, shares, or securities, as it shall, from time 
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to time, think fit, or in the purchase of immove- 
able property in India, with the like power of 
varying such investments from time to time. 

(v) To transfer or accept transfers of any moveable or 
immoveable property on behalf of the University. 

(vi) To provide the buildings, premises, furniture, and 
apparatus, and other means needed for carrying 
on the work of the University. 

(vii) To enter into, vary, carry out, and cancel contracts 
on behalf of the University. 

(viii) To entertain, adjudicate upon, and, if thought fit, 
redress any grievances of the officers of the Uni- 
versity, the Professors, the Teaching Staff, the 
Graduates, Undergraduates and the University 
servants, who may, for any reason, feel aggrieved, 
otherwise than by an act of the Court: 

Provided that nothing in this provision shall be 
deemed to confer on the Council any power to 
interfere in any matter of discipline in regard 
to graduates and under-graduates. 

(iz) To maintain a register of donors to the University. 
(z) To select a Seal for the University, and provide for 
the custody and use of the Seal. 


‘The Senate. 19. (1) The Senate shall, save as hereinafter provided in 
this Statute, ordinarily consist of not less than fifty members, 
of whom not less than three-fourths shall be Hindus, and shall 
include the following persons, namely :— 

Class I.—Ex-officio members. 

(a) The Chancellor, the Pro-Chancellor, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and the Pro-Vice-Chancellor for the time 
being. 

(b) The University Professors. 

(c) The Principals or heads of Colleges. 

Class I1.—Elected members. 


(a) Five members to be elected by the Court. 

(b) Five members to be elected by the registered gra- 
duates of the University from such date as the 
Court may fix. 
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(c) Five representatives of Hindu religion and Sanskrit 
learning to be elected by the Senate. 

(d) Ten representatives to be elected by the Senate from 
persons engaged in the teaching work of the Uni- 
yersity or its Colleges. 

(e) Should the Vice-Chancellor declare that there is a 
deficiency in the number of members required in 
any Faculty or Faculties, then five or less persons 
elected by the Senate. eminent in the subject 
or subjects of that Faculty or those Faculties. 


Class III.—Nominated members 
(a) Five members to be nominated by the Visitor. 
(2) The foregoing provisions of this Statute shall, as 
far as may be, be applicable to the first Senate. 
(3) The elected and nominated members of the Senate 
shall hold office for five years : 

Provided that, as nearly as may be, one-fifth of the total 
number of the members of the first Senate shown in each of the 
groups of Class II and of those shown in Class III shall retire 
by ballot at the end of each year for the first four years, 

(4) All casual vacancies among elected members may 
be filled up by the body which elected the member whose place 
has become vacant. 


(5) Fifteen members of the Senate shall form a quorum. 


20. (1) The Senate shall be the academic body of the 
University and, subject to the Act, the Statutes and Regulations 
of the University, shall have entire charge of the organization 
of instruction, the courses of study and the examination and 
discipline of students (save so far as matters of discipline rest 
with the Pro.-Vice-Chancellor and the heads of colleges) and 
the conferment of ordinary‘and honorary degrees. 


(2).Subject to the Act and the Statutes and any Re- 
gulations made in pursuance thereof, the Senate shall, in addi- 
tion to all other powers vested in it, have the following powers, 
namely ;— 

(®) To report on any matter referred to or delegated 
to them by the Court or the Council. 
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(i) To discuss, and declare an opinion on, any matter 
whatsoever relating to the University. 

(iii) To make recommendations to the Council or to the 
Board of Appointments as to the removal of 
of any Professor or Teacher of the University 
or of its Colleges, or, as to the appointment of 
additional Professors or Teachers for the Uni- 
versity or its Colleges. 

(iv) To formulate and modify or revise schemes for the 
organization of Faculties, and to assign to such 
Faculties their respective subjects and also to 
report to the Council as to the expediency of 
the abolition, combination, or sub-division of 
any Faculty. 

(v) To fix, subject to any conditions made by the Founders 
which are accepted by the Court, the times and 
mode and conditions of competition for Fellowships, 
Scholarships, and other Prizes, and to ‘award 
the same. 

(vi) To promote research within the University and to 
require, from time to time, reports on such research. 

(vit) To maintain a register of graduates. 


21. (1) The Syndicate shall be the executive body of the 
Senate, and shall consist of the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor and fifteen persons elected by the Senate, of whom 
not less than ten shall be University Professors or Principals 
or Professors of Colleges. 

(2) The elected members of the Syndicate shall hold 
office for three years : 

Provided that, as nearly as may be, one-third of the elected 
members of the first Syndicate shall retire by ballot at the end 
of each year for the first two years. 

(3) All casual vacancies among elected members may 
be filled up by the Senate. 
(4) Five members of the Syndicate shall be a quorum. 


22. It shall be the duty of the Syndicate, subject to the 
revision and control of the Senate,— 


(i) to 


(tt) to 
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order examinations in conformity with the Regula- 
tions, and to fix dates for holding them ; 
appoint Examiners, and, if necessary, to remove 
them, and, subject to the approval of the Council, 
to fix their fees, emoluments and travelling and 
other allowances, and to appoint Boards of Exa- 
miners and Moderators ; 


(ii) to appoint, whenever necessary, Inspectors or Boards 


(iv) to 


(v) to 


(vi) to 


(vit) to 


(vidi) to 


(iz) to 


of Inspectors for inspecting Colleges applying 
for admission to the privileges of the University ; 
declare the results of the various University Exa- 
minations, and to recommend for degrees, honours, 
diplomas, licenses, titles and marks of honour ; 
award stipends, scholarships, medals, prizes and 
other rewards, in conformity with the Regulations 
and the conditions prescribed for their award ; 
consider and make such reports or recommend 
such action, as may be deemed necessary, on 
proposals or motions brought forward by the 
members of the Senate and Faculties, for con- 
sideration by the Senate ; 

publish lists of prescribed, or recommended, text 
books and to publish statements of the prescribed 
courses of study ; 

prepare such forms and registers as are, from time 
to time, prescribed by the Regulations; and, 
generally, 

perform all such duties and to do all such acts, 
as may be necessary, for the proper carrying 
out of the provisions of the Act, and the Statutes 
and Regulations or the Resolutions of the Senate. 


23, (1) The University shall include the Faculties of—(1) 


Oriental learning, (2) Theology, (3) Arts, (4) Science, Pure and 
Applied, (5) 
sufficient funds are available for the purpose, of (6) Technology, 
(7) Commerce, (8) Medicine and Surgery, (9) Agriculture, and 
other Faculties. 


Law, and, as soon as the Visitor is satisfied that 


(2) The Senate shall annually assign its members 


40 


to the different Faculties. 


tie 
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(3) The method of assignment of members to the 
Faculties, the meetings of the Faculties, and their power of 
co-opting additional members shall be provided for by Regula- 
tions : 
Provided that the members assigned to the Faculty of 
Theology shall all be Hindus. 
Powers of 24. (1) The Faculties shall have such powers, and shall 
Faculties. —_ perform such duties, as may be assigned to them by the Statntes 
and the Regulations, and shall, from time to time, appoint 
such and so many Boards of Studies, in different branches of 
knowledge as may be presccribed by the Regulations. They 
shall also consider and make such recommendations to the 
Senate on any question pertaining to ‘their respective sphere 
of work as may appear to them necessary, or on any matter 
referred to them by the Senate. 

(2) Five members, in the case of the Faculty of Arts, 
and three members, in the case of the other Faculties, shall 
constitute a quorum. 

25. Convocations of the University for the conferring of 
degrees, or for other purposes, shall be held in a manner to 
be prescribed by Regulations. 


Committees, 26. The Court, Council, Senate, Syndicate and the Faculties 
may, from time to time, appoint such and so many standing 
and special Committees or Boards as may seem to them fit, 
and may, if they think fit, place on them persons who are not 
members of the appointing bodies. Such Committees may 
deal with any subject delegated to them, subject to subsequent’ 
confirmation by the appointing body. 


Convocations. 


oer of 27. (1) The Board of Appointments shall consist of— 
anny (i) The Vice-Chancellor. 


(ii) The Pro-Vice-Chancellor. 
(iii) Two members to be elected by the Court. 
(iv) Two members to be elected by the Council. 
(v) Two members to be elected by the Senate. 
(vi) Two members to be elected by the Syndicate. 
(2) The elected members shall hold office for the term 
of two years. One member from each electing body, to be 


determined by ballot, shall retire at the end of the first year. 
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(3) The Vice-Chancellor shall preside at the meetings 
of this Board or, in his absence, the Pro-Vice-Chancellor. 

(4) The meetings of the Board shall be convened by 
the Vice-Chancellor or Pro-Vice-Chancellor, or when so directed 
by the Syndicate, by the Registrar. 

(5) The Board shall consider and submit recommenda- 
tions as to all appointments referred to it. 


28. No act or Resolution of the Court, the Council, the 
Senate, the Syndicate or the Faculties or any other authority 
shall be invalid by reason only of any vacancy in the body 
doing or passing it, or by reason of any want of qualification by, 
or invalidity in, the election or appointment of any de facto 
member of the body, whether present or absent. 


29. Where, by the Statutes or Regulations, no provision 
is made for a president or chairman to preside over a meeting 
of any University authority, Board or Committee, or when the 
president or chairman so provided for is absent, the members 
present shall elect one of their number to preside at the meeting. 


30. Every officer of the University and every member of 
any University authority, whose term of office or of membership 
has expired, shall be eligible for re-appointment or te-election, 
as the case may be. 

31. Any member of the Court, the Council, the Senate 
or the Syndicate or any other University authority may resign 
by letter addressed to the Secretary in the case of the Court, 
and to the Registrar in all other cases. 

32. A member of the Court or the Senate may be removed 
from office on conviction by a Court of law of what, in the 
opinion of the Court or the Senate, as the case may be, is a 
serious offence involving moral delinquency ; 

Provided that a Resolution for the removal of any such 
member is approved by not less than two-thirds of the members 
present at the meeting of the Court or the Senate, as the case 
may be, at which such a Resolution is proposed : 

And provided further that such a Resolution is confirmed 
by alike majority at a subsequent meeting of the Court or Senate, 
as the case may be. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


UNIVERSITY SITE AND THE HOLY KASHI 


apreat fe arerd areit, areth ease fear | 
ar arent fafeat aa aa omar fe arferar 


Sankaracharya’s Kasi Panchakam 


It will be remembered that the first among the conditions specified 
by Sir Harcourt Butler in his letter dated the 2nd June, 1913 as a pre- 
cedent to the introduction of any scheme, was the provision of a suitable 
site for the new University. Long before the receipt of this letter, the 
Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya had selected the Nagwa lands 
for seating the University and the Committee of Management of the Hindu 
University Society by its resolution dated the 30th November, 1912 au- 
thorised its Secretary to have the Nagwa lands surveyed. Subsequently, 
by another resolution dated the 27th April, 1913, the Hon. Babu’ Moti 
Chand and Babu Bhagavan Das were requested to have the survey made 
of the Nagwa lands, Some other sites had also been proposed for the 
University, All these sites were inspected by the President, the Secretary 
and other members of the Hindu University Society on the 19th and 20th 
July, 1913. The comparative merits of each site were discussed but a 
final decision could not be arrived at for want of full information regarding 





the financial implications. A Sub-Committee was therefore appointed 
to determine and select the most suitable site. Then, on the 27th July, 
1914, Sir James Meston, Lieutenant Governor of U, P. of Agra and Oudh, 
Sir Harcourt Butler and Mr. H. Sharp made a preliminary inspection of 
some of the alternative sites proposed for the University and held some 
talks with the President and the Secretary of the Hindu Uni 
and with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya on the 26th and 27th July, 1914. 





rsity Society, 


It was finally decided to have the Nagwa lands for the construction of 
the University Buildings, 


Soon after the introduction of the Bénares Hindu University Bill 
in the Imperial Legislative Council, the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga 
suggested to His Excellency the Viceroy the laying of the Foundation- 
Stone in November, 1915. This depended among other matters on the 
arrangements for the acquisition of the land being complete. 
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A Sub-Committee consisting of the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, the Hon’ble Babu Moti Chand and Pandit Baldev Ram Dave 
was appointed on the 27th June, 1915 to inspect the site approved for 
the University and to demarcate on the spot the exact site to be acquired. 
The Committee was required to report before the 31st July, 1915. 

This Sub-Committee inspected the site on the 15th July 1915. The 
boundary line on the southern side of the proposed site was demarcated 
by stone pillars. On the other three sides, the site was hounded by public 
roads, Necessary steps for the acquisition of the land were initiated imme- 
diately. 


While these arrangements were in progress, the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity Act was passed on the Ist October, 1915. His Excellency the Viceroy 
graciously consented to lay the foundation-stone of the new University 
early in the month of February, 1916. The immediate acquisition of land, 
therefore, became necessary.. At the meeting of the Hindu University 
Society held at Allahabad on the 30th October, 1915, a resolution was passed 
empowering a Committee to negotiate for the acquisition of the site at 
Nagwa. Following this came up an objection from some quarters, that 
the proposed site was outside the limits of the Holy land of Kashi and 
that the idea of locating the University outside Banaras would be most 
repugnant to the great orthodox section of the Hindus. The Editor of the 
Dawn Magazine, Shri Satis Chandra Mukerji, circulated a letter in this 
connection on the 6th November, 1915 which was published in some of 
the daily papers also. He pleaded “for opportunities of a wider expression 
of Hindu public opinion on the matter” and requested “that the Hindu 
public and the Hindu Press be placed in possession of facts and materials 
upon which the Hindu University Society would seek to base their decision 
le Kashi for the location of the 





as to the need for purchase of a site o1 
Benares University”. THe asked the Hindu University Society “not to 
confirm at their next meeting fixed for the 16th November, 1915, the resolu- 
tion passed by them on the 30th October, 1915, without having obtained 
an expression of Hindu public opinion on the matter under consideration”. 





The objection was based on the idea that “the Holy land of Kashi 
has a perimeter of about thirty-five miles” only, which is the area commonly 
known to the Hindu public as Pancha-kroshi. But Pancha Krosha actually 
means all the land lying within a radius of five kroshas or ten miles from 
the centre of Kashi. The Madhyameshwara Temple, which stands near 
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Mahamrtyunjaya about half a mile to the north of Manikarnika and 
Chakra Pushkarani Tirtha, is taken as this centre. 


Bringing this and other facts relating to Kashi, Babu Bhagavan Das 
published an article with a view to remove the objections raised for locating 
the University at the Nagwa site. The facts are given below with some 
additions, here and there. 


The traditional sloka regarding the boundary of Kashi which is quoted 
in the Kashi Darpana is : 


areitfa afegzarera faa: sferfear 1 
The area lying within the circle formed by taking. Madhyam- 


eshwara as centre and the distance from Madhyameshwara to Dehali- 
Vinayaka as radius, is known-as Kashi. 


The boundaries of Varanasi, Avimukta and Antargriha which lie 
within Kashi are also defined as follows :— 
Varanasi : 
aferottat farart gears TTT TA: | 
aera ofeat art ¢ tefefaarray i 
Bounded by Asi in the South, Varana in the North, Dehali 
Vinayaka in the West and the Ganges in the East, is Varanasi. 
Avimukta : 
afararad at afer weNVETIy | 
wafer aad aa at orenfaarerr: 1 
areca wrafertaa: | 
aéayaarite: saraferorere: 11 
arnt: ofeamare Tferatferrorrga: | 
TEST TAT TACTVETHUAETTT: 11 
The area of Avimukta of which there is no equal in the whole 
Universe, is guarded by Attahaseshwara in the Hast, Bhutadhatri- 
shwara in the South, Gokarneshwara in the West and Ghantakarne- 
shwara in the North. 





*Another version of this line is 


Caer aioe 
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Antargriha : 
qaat afoeciiat aaa efert fea: 1 
ofeat fa arent areata | 
aeagea aanfaqad werner 1 
The area lying between Manikarnikeshwara in the East, Brah- 
meshwara in the South, Gokarneshwara in the West and Bharabhute- 
shwara in the North, in Avimukta, is the best and highly fruitful. 


Taking the boundary of Kashi as defined above, even the outermost 
parts of the Nagwa site selected for the University were within its area. 
No portion of the site was at a distance of more than five miles from the 
centre, Madhyameshwara. But if the winding and irregularly curving road 
which goes round the city and is known as Panchakoshi road is regarded 
as the delimiting line, then, the whole site excepting a small portion fell 
outside it. There is, however, no good and sufficient reason for holding 
that the sacred tract signified by the word Panchakroshi was absolutely 
bounded by that road. 


There are many yatrds—pilgrimages—round Kashi recommended in 
the Puranas, e.g., Panchatirthika Yatra (fadifaat ara), Vaisvesvari 
Yatra (a¥ae aTat), Ashtayatana yatra (averraa art), Ekadasalinga 
Yatra (qateafet art), Gouri Yatra (at&t arm), Bhairava Yatra 
(axa ara), Antargriha Yatra (siie art), etc., all forming smaller 
or larger circles round a common centre. The circle currently known as 
the Panchakroshi road is only the longest of such circuits and cannot, and 
ought not to be taken to mean the exact periphery of the holy area. 

Indeed, in the villages near Mughal Sarai and all about Ramnagar, 
popular tradition still holds that Kashi proper included all these tracts. 
An old sketch map of Panchakroshi in the possession of a Brahman family 
resident in Banaras for many generations, also included these tracts. 

There is also a living tradition of a Maha-Panchakroshi with a peri- 
meter of eighty-four Kroshas and including such distant shrines as those 
of Shulatankeshwara in the South, Markandeya in the North and Yog- 
eshwaranatha in the East of the town. 

Tn fact the real Kashi and Varanasi are superphysical and spiritual 
rather than physical or material. 

aa dante: Tree aac 7 USA AeA Ft HTH Farorefearfafe | 
& Sara arraeaa asaya SET: | wT OM saeT sora ATT aisfeaae sfeftor 
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aft) disfrqaa: aferafaftor xf 1 acorat areait a rea sfafeor afer | 
ar a acon ar atarehfa? | aaifafearnarecters areata ta Teor waif | 
aaifafaasarerarararaditta aa are? racitfet | 
qansare cart wader | eatetinen a a: afea: a oy cletper TT 
aafetadfar | cat afd areat vaifae sora efa atsfaqaat sore aft | 
aitsfarget aTAHTaee at ae aaa 4 
(Jabalopanisad and also Ramottaratapini Upanisad) 
Atri questioned Yajnavalkya—How may I recognise this Infinite, 
Unmanifest Soul? Yajnavalkya answered—Meditate on him in the region 
which He never leaves, wherein He always abides. Where is that region ? 
Between Varand and Nasi. What is Varand and what is Nasi? That 
which relieves one of all wrongs done by the sense-organs is Varand and that 
which destroys all sins committed by the sense-organs is Nasi. 
Particularise that region. The junction point of the two eyebrows 
and the root of the nose ; at this point of junction afa this world touches 





1 & 2 Sankara mentions as qyeqy 9nd arefify | Both readings exist. 


3 or arth) waned aaTeT TFTA: | 
4 The Brahmasutra says apqafat SAAfeTA | 


In his commentary to this Sutra, Sankara refers to Jabala and says: 
anata a4 ceecufemggaraae wae: a elisrdisoaat 
arent aishayee afafted ef 1 atsfaqaa: aferafatcod eft | aeorat area 
a net wfafeor sft at a aon ara ate | aa aaa arias TTT 
ania freet ar aatiiarsarta ornta arena at ton, aateitfearearte 
ara areca ar arta | Gramafa—‘sarearer card wad | yatat- 
ven aa: ae: we reer Teer a Afaacfet | 
FATT 
Ho 2 TMo X Fo 3 
The meaning of the word Varana is given as eyebrow. Nasi means nose. Varanasi 
is therefore the space between the eyebrows and the nose which is said to be the seat 
of the Supreme God. 
‘The Bhagavad-Gita also says : 
SATIS AAS AAMT BATT ANTM Aa | 
yanied sorter aerg af ot Gertie feerq 1 
(Bhagavad-Gita VIII—10) 
He who, at the time of death, draws together, with steady mind, full of devotion 
and by the power of Yoga, his life energy in the middle of the eyebrows, goes to the 
spirit transcendent and Divine. 
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the other. The knowers of Brahman, performing their Sandhya—me- 
ditation—here, attain to the clear vision. 


Again :— 
Profinet = ager arranfirt | 
wae aad ad ar art ofateia 1 
(Quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma) 
And 


a daraft srarfecresisfafesr war | 
won firger adh aanreahaqarry 11 
aT aye TUATSy aa areorterat | 
reheat fe ate 1 
Te Fer eaTaes Fa gervates fe 1 
Skanda Purana-Kagi Khanda-V-25-27. 

aerate Tite aferesa | 
aera a TET vatarafrfors 1 
wat aot fe fratoht wert ae apera: 1 
HATA TSISTATTET F 1 
arta afacaet Yate Set 
alot tarafaete frstaa a 1 
wets aenfafet ata | 
Sitfererrsaarfecrrserrertsey: 11 

Skanda Purana-Kagi Khanda-VII-64-66 


“Briefly, the body of man is the temple of God, herein are all the 
Tirthas, the holy places, in living form. Spirit and Matter meet and com- 
bine in this living tabernacle and herein again, in a way the Finite and 
the Infinite touch each other more closely at special centres than elsewhere, 
Meditation on and recognition of the Supreme is more possible at and 
by means of certain centres of the nervous system than at others, Even 
a vision of forms and colours is best through the eye, and audition of 
sounds through the ear. The point between the two eye brows at the 
centre of the root of the nose is such a centre. When the consciousness 
of the individual has vitalised it and begun to function in it, he is certain 
to attain that high spiritual condition which is known as Moksha, after the 
falling away of the physical body. The Brahma nadi, the sushumna nerve 
is the coefficient, the prime vehicle of Chit-shakti, consciousness, whereby 
all things are illumined. Hence it is the Kashi, the Iluminator. It lies 


between the Zda nerve symbolised by asi and the Pingala nerve symbolised 
41 
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by Varané. Hara (Vairagya embodied) reveals the secret of the supreme 
to the soul that has achieved this region, at the moment of his quitting 
the body of flesh. This triplet repeat in another form the triad of Sarasvati, 
Yamuna and Ganga which respectively correspond to Rajas, Tamas and 
Sattva and constitute the steps of the ladder of experience along which 
every soul has willy-nilly, to pass down from and ascend back to Brahman. 
They form the beauteous arms and the long braid of the divine maiden 
with the dancing liquid eyes of Lolarka and Keshava, whom we call Kashi”. 


“Again, that Kashi which is eternal, indestructible even during Maha- 
pralayas is :— 
paararrat caracstatanay : 
faqad a ferareat aefaradt oat fag: 1 
Five kroshas in extent, sprung from the feet of Parimala Purusha 
and Prakrti who never abandon it, for, the seed #epT< or ast of the five- 
fold word of sounds, touches, sights, tastes and smell, is eternally present 
in the consciousness of Supreme object. And that Kashi is appropriately 
located on the Universal stream of Life, Gangd, at that part of it where 
it is gavatfedt, where it flows northwards—upwards—in the geatarq 
soul which has turned away from the outward world and directed its gaze 
inwards. Incidentally this also helps to make the boundaries of the outer 
Kashi, for, the stream runs in a northerly direction from Shulatankeshwara, 
to Markandeya about thirty miles. 
“Sankaracharya has also sung :— 
aitfrafa: rortrarifa: 
ar dtdaat aforsforrr a 1 
arasatal farerfaar 


am arf faster 
(Kasi Panchakam) 


vings of sense, and 





The retirement of the mind from the 
calm and contentment—that is the true Manikarnika ; the limpid 
stream of unerring knowledge is the real Ganga: and the luminous 
consciousness of the identity of the individual with the Universal 
Self is the real Kashi. 

“And the scriptural hooks are strong in their warnings against the 
self deception and the other deception that salvation can be attained cheaply 
by the mere extemal death of the body in the external Kashi without the 
death of the lower and haser nature in the internal Kashi. ‘That repentance 
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which is without confession and expiation, that qeaTaTa which is not 
strong enough to proceed to seqTaa and sTafeaT will not secure forgive- 


ness of sins. 


FT wereager Saag | 
wenat at creda: Ufa: TeHATAS: 1 
at ea: frost: aterferatfararers: 1 
awadtacaty era: mat afer a a: 11 
Skanda Purana-Kasi Khanda VI. 33-34 


The washing of the body of flesh in any or all the waters is not washing 
enough. The mind must be washed clean. One who has controlled the 
senses and whose mind is pure, is washed. One who is greedy, cruel, 


ostentatious, 


indulged in worldly pleasures, or a back-biter, remains as 


such even by bathing in all Tirthas. 


and 


ard drt gfredta avedtraareny | 
fratarafa ait faafadaa: 1 
uae afad aff! ama dt wert 
Skanda Purana-Kagt Khanda VI. 29-32 & 42 
Truthfulness, forgiveness, control of the senses—internal 
external, compassion towards all beings, straightforwardness, 


charity, contentment, continence, loving words, wisdom, forti- 
tude, physical endurance and mental discipline, service of others— 
these are the true Tirthas, the ferries by which the soul may ‘cross’ 
beyond the ills of life. The Tirtha of all Tirthas is the purity of 
a loving mind. By bathing in these Tirthas, an individual attains 


the 


Supreme Object. 
a aiawanratt wate frie: | 
Aa J AS Gat Wace: afAs: 1 
EqAGA AAAS WAT AST | 
a: cafe ara Aa @ arf Ter 11 
Skanda Purana-Kasi Khanda VI. 35 & 41 
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Not by washing the dirt of the body, but the dirt of the mind, 
one becomes pure. One who washes the dirt of attachment and 
hatred, likes and dislikes by bathing in the Manas Tirtha (described 
above), attains the Supreme Object. 


“At the same time, because Spirit and Matter are always inseparable 
and always go together, every mood of spirit has a co-efficient in a mode 
of Matter. Soul can never manifest without body and devas must have 
vigrahas. Therefore particular places and parts of external Nature have 
also particular influences and qualities for helping or hindering the souls 
of their inhabitants. 

abrarafa dtatat gered rer aT 1 

mer recente: Ffarercar: aT: | 
war gfrerrqgan: Sfaeqern: ear: 1 
TTT ga: atest + ATA | 

cfoempiacs daiat gacreqar 1 

Teri fag aay a fre: 1 

Sateate a: caf a anf corte 

Skanda Purana-Kasi Khanda VI. 42-45 


“As some parts of the living organism are nobler than the other, 
as the head is reputed the noblest of them all, even so some spots of the 
earth have greater virtue than the others. Because of special emanations 
and force radiations from special spots on the earth’s surface and because 
of the peculiar magnetic virtues of special streams and waters; and yet 
more because of the abiding on and near them of virtuous Munis, who radi- 
ate from their holy persons the literal adours of sanctity and act as founts of 
wisdom—because of these do the various Tirthas obtain their holiness 
and power to help. He who bathes in both, the inner and the outer Tirthas, 
attains without fail the region of highest, happiness”. 


“The last sentence suggests an important aspect of the pavitra puris, 
the seven Sacred Towns, which in greater or lesser degree help the soul 
to moksha, Kasi being the foremost of them. It is well known that without 
spiritual wisdom and illumination there is no moksha, no emancipation 
from the fetters of doubt, ignorance, superstition and sorrow. 

aaa aaa aft: 


* * * 


a fg aria aga ofaafae faaa—Bhagavadgita IV-38 
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“And where is such knowledge more likely to be found than in the 
Temple Towns, specially devoted for long centuries to the accumulation 
of such wisdom? What the University towns are to modern civilisation, 
that, and more, were and are the Secred Towns to the ancient civilisation. 
They combine secular with divine knowledge. Their very atmosphere 
is redolent of the spiritual perception—in some, as in Mathura. Vrndavana 
and Dwarka specially tinged with bhakti ; in others perhaps in Kanchi with 
karma; in still others, Avantika (Ujjain) or Maya (Haridvara) and pre- 
eminently in Kashi with Vairagya and jnana. 

“As the seed of the fruit with its own specific taste and flavour, if 
given the chance, develops a well defined and complex organism which 
we call a tree, so every long-lived civilisation with its peculiar soul motive, 
its beejamantra (tsA7), its keynote, its ruling passion, naturally develops 
what we call its own characteristic culture. A complete culture means 
a complete system (i) of beliefs (ii) of ideals and (iii) of customs in accord 
with each other which permeate and govern all the departments of its life, 
individual and communal, more or less consistently. The Indo-Aryan 
Culture, from some standpoints has been one of the completest ever evolved. 
Its beliefs, its aspirations and its practices, in correspondence with the three 
aspects of manifested consciousness, have been elaborated and co-ordinated 
together (at#a) purposefully ; and in it all aspects and parts of human 
and even other life, in this and in the other world, have been articulated 
and synthesised together most carefully into the unity of an organic whole 
(defined in its parts and yet very elastic) which is in correspondence with 
the organic unity of the whole of Nature, and of that Consciousness whose 
Nature (z7ara) it is that is manifested in the Universe. The builders 
of this system—so decadent, latterly alas !--saw all the various worlds and 
forces of Nature in the various powers and parts of Man and Man’s body 
(ges sft in sia &q) and read back the latter into the country of their 
habitat ; and they deliberately planned some of their more important 
towns and groups of towns on the lines of the same idea—of the microcosm 
and the macrocosm reproducing each other infinitely and infinitesimally, 


“The various prescribed courses of pilgrimage while they have their 
obvious external uses and virtues in education by travel and broadening 
of the mind—seem to have their superphysical and spiritual significance 
besides, as symbolising and indicating to the qualified searcher and student, 
the routes of the chitta—atom—along the various nerves during yoga practi- 
ces. The peculiar feature (the specific flavour and taste) of the Hindu culture 
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is the all embracing comprehension of Dharma, that complete law of God, 
Man and Nature, that code of life which binds and holds together this world 
and the others and the inhabitants of all, and by duly following which 
Law alone, the Soul can attain to fullest happiness here and hereafter. 
adisgaafs: Sadfafa: a at: 
“That which enables us to accomplish happiness here and 
hereafter is Dharma” 

“And so the Town of Kashi was deliberately planned and was made 
peculiarly holy by perpetual consecration with religious observances and 
devotions, and high and holy studies and meditations, to correspond to 
that centre of the brain which is penultimate in superphysical importance 
and governs the heart of Hinduism ; and its temples and roads, as originally 
located and laid out, seem to correspond to the various important plexuses 
and strands of the nervous system which are the potential instruments 
of ‘extension of human faculty’ and of access to the subtler worlds, as even 
current popular tradition tells us. Thus the main street by which the bodies 
of the departed are carried to Manikarnika, the central cremation ground, 
is named Brahma-Nala, i.e., the Brahman-nerve, the Sushumna mentioned 
in the verses quoted above and repeatedly in the Upanishads : 
ae dat a garer area: ora qatrafafeada | aatedarraaaate... 
(Chhandogya and Katha) by means of which principally the consciousness 
bringeth the finite into contact with the Infinite, the individualised aspect 
of Itself with the Universal aspect. 


careile 





“On a large scale, the seven holy cities represent the seven more 
important chakras, e.g., 
aartaradisiteat weak J ase: | 
Hqusted 3H aa Aira fag: 1 
Herat way aatarcaat aa: | 
rarer eyaT arett rare afer Taft 
rarfasart oat art aforgorafrat 1 
fayfaatcar strat acagat aa a (Varaha Purana) 
Below Brahmarandhra is Ayodhya, know it as Sahasrara; 
know Mathura as the heart ; Maya (Haridvar) as Muladhara ; Kashi 
as Ajnachakra ; Kanchi as Svadhistana ; Avantika as Manipiram ; 
Dvaraka as Vishuddhi; thus described are the seven cities respec- 
tively. 





*“Hundred and one are the nerves of the heart ; of them one has extended towards 
the crown of the head. Going upwards by it man attains immortality.........." 
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And the sacred rivers represent the more powerful nerve currents; and 
the sanctified mountains, the larger organs. Of all these Kashi and Ganga 
and Manasa Kailasa-Badri region of the Himalaya are indicated in the 
old books as the holiest of the holies, as the heart, the Sushumna and the 
head are in the living body”. 

After stating these, Babu Bhagavan Das continued ; 

“What wonder, then, that Ganga and Kashi, even with all their 
present day soilings and defilings, should be dearer to the heart of the Hindu 
than Macca and its holy tank to the Musalman, than Rome and Tiber to 
the Roman and the Christian, than Jerusalem and Jordan to the Hebrew, 
than Memphis and Niles to the Egyptian, than Babylon and Euphrates 
to the Babylonian! Is it self complacence to say ‘dearer’? Perhaps 
not! For, the love of the others was and is largely ‘physical’, ‘national’, 
‘political’, historically ‘religious’ ; while the Hindw’s is all that, and is super- 
physically religious besides, in a very high degree—for, in the case of no 
other, if we are not much mistaken, have the Gods of the other worlds 
made public agreement with the Elder Men of this—as they have done in the 
case of Kashi—to give special facilities to the souls that start from a parti- 
cular station on their long journey into those other worlds. Here in Kashi, 
the Gods and the Elder Rishis have made express compact to help each 
other. 

TET aT: AA: THAT | 
Bhagavad Gita TII-11 

“But let not this love become short-sighted. Let it not narrow the 
bounds of Kashi in the sub-conscious endeavour to exclude, in the spirit 
of self righteousness. Let it hold fast to the centre, no doubt, but let it 
expand always to include practically even more and more souls and bodies 
within the pale of Hinduism and its organisation of the whole Human 
Race which is so complete theoretically. 

Only by diligently including of whatever of good and true we may 
find anywhere, not by excluding of any such, can Hinduism grow young 
and strong again, can those lost secrets and tez’s of the Vedas now hazily 
sensed by us through the dim mists of vague traditions become open and 
vivid and bright again. Will they ever become so again? Will the new 
University help on this work of the revival of the enfeebled spiritual heart 
of Hinduism by bathing it in the vital streams of solar radiance, of priina 
from the other worlds drawn thence unfailingly by the persistent prayers 
of Faith and Knowledge? Will Western civilisation help on this work 
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and profit by it in turn, stretching out eager hands to catch not the far off 
but the very near interest of such happy ties and loving labours—or shall 
all the civilisation of this sad earth, old and new, perish together in such 
vast and frantic struggles as are now afoot for the fleeting things of sense 
and for the poisonous pleasure of the feel of superiority ? 

“We must continue to hope. We live by it. We die otherwise. We 
must hope and we must work also, the work in the right spirit, the spirit 
of love which will expand araatfadt areft all round from its centre 
spreading ‘illumination’ on all sides, 

“If we work in this spirit to come to practical details—the site now 
selected for the Hindu University would, before many years are past, realise 
a suggestion made by the objectors regarding another site, by extending 
over that site also and coming into immediate adjacency with the site of 
the Central Hindu College, for there is not much more than a mile between 
the two, which would be filled up with the grounds and buildings of half 
a dozen Colleges all lying not only within the Pancha Kroshi area but a 
good many of them at least even within the Pancha Kroshi road and forming 
a grand sweep of buildings which would enclose the southern end of the 
town as within the curve of a tender arm. 

“It may be interesting to mention here that one of the comparatively 
recent ‘seers’ of Hindudom, Tulsi Dasa—a re-incarnation of Valmiki as 
popular tradition would have it—has left behind a prophecy that Kashi 
would grow again southwards, upstream, in which direction is the site 
selected. So were the site seeking members of the Hindu University 
Society told by one of the occupants with a regretful smile of resignation 
—regretful because of his own coming dispossession, smiling and resigned 
because of the coming fulfilment of the prophecy and the better hopes 
of a better Hinduism. 

“Another fair sized area of suitable land is being taken by the Hindu 
University Society in the southward direction, whereon it is proposed 
to plan out a ‘model’ village into which the dispossessed occupants of the 
habitations dotted about on the University would remove gradually, with 
a minimum of inconvenience to themelves. More than half of this popu- 
lation lives by wage earning in the town; the remainder is agricultural ; 
but it is expected, a good many of these will easily change to wage earning 
occupation of their cousins and relatives and be provided with ample work 
for years to come on the structures of the University. By another ‘coin- 
cidence’ the Municipal Board of Benares has also simultaneously with 
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the discussion of the scheme of the Hindu University, been considering plans 
for town extension in the same southern direction in the shape of a garden 
suburb (on lines successfully tried in some other large towns in recent years). 
This extension, if decided on, will bring the outer skirts of the garden suburb 
into a continuity with the University grounds. 

“Tn conclusion it may be mentioned that various other considerations 
also have had to be taken into account by the Hindu University Society 
in selecting the site chosen besides the pre-eminently important one of 
that long established religious sentiment, which requires inclusion within 
the Pancha kroshi and as well as the closest and most unobstructed possible 
proximity to the Ganga. These other considerations aesthetic, sanitary, 
educational, though secondary have yet their innegligible importance from 
the practical standpoints of eragrx. All these taken together pointed 
to the site chosen as the most suitable of the five possible ones that were 
carefully inspected by the members of the Hindu University Society even 
though it is economically likely to prove more expensive to acquire than 
some of the others ; and it should also be noted that Hindu public have been 
acquainted with this choice for over a year now. 

“Tt seems time for us now therefore, when the date of the laying of 
the Foundation-Stone has also been fixed, to cease from further discussion 
of pros and cons and gladly and eagerly to help on the work of building up 
the new home of the very ancient Vidya-pitha of Kashi, where the highest 
ideals and the finest culture of genuine Hinduism may take birth anew 
to enter on a long period of rejuvenescence, even as the Sun becometh newly 
young every morning”. 

No further objection regarding the site appears to have been raised 
by the public after this, 


CHAPTER XV 
THE FOUNDATION—STONE LAYING CEREMONY 


rere seat anticestaz | 
frafaeraa: set feegat arate i 
ferquenfaafataaaitaeeat | 
fafeeat eeadt afgfrarsafaree ll 


The Benares Hindu University Act was passed on the Ist October 
1915. But it did not come into force immediately. Section 1(2) of the Act 
itself stated that the Act shall come into force on such date as the Governor 
General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, direct. This 
announcement depended largely upon the collection of funds required for 
the starting of the University. It was estimated that the site, buildings 
and equipment would cost about Rupees thirty lakhs. This amount had to 
be collected, the sum of Rupees fifty lakhs already collected having been 
earmarked for the Permanent Reserve Fund. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya decided to go from city to city and if necessary from door to door 
for this purpose, 


The possibilities of starting the work of the University in the existing 
buildings of the Central Hindu College were also explored. The Hon'ble 
Sir Harcourt Butler and the Hon'ble Mr. H. Sharp paid a visit to the College 
on the 18th October 1915 to inspect the building accommodation. The 
inspection was intended to enable the Government to decide whether the 
accommodation in the existing buildings was sufficient to make it possible 
to begin and carry on the work of the University in them temporatily, 
pending the completion of the new buildings. The Hon’ble Dr. Sundar Lal 
and the Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya came over from Allaha- 
bad to Banaras to receive the Hon'ble Sir Harcourt Butler and Mr. Sharp 
at the College. The College was closed for the Durga Puja Vacation but 
the officiating Principal and such members of the staff as were available 
gathered at the College to receive the distinguished visitors. The local 
members of the Hindu University Society also joined. Sir Harcourt and 
Mr, Sharp were shown round the halls, the class rooms, the laboratories, 
the library, the hostels, ete. The whole party kept moving about constantly 
for over an hour and a half from 8-15 A.M. to 9-45 A.M. Later on, at 11 
A.M. Sir Harcourt and Mr. Sharp held a conference with the Hon'ble Dr. 
Sundar Lal and the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malayiya and other 
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members of the Hindu University Society present. They expressed the 
opinion that the existing accommodation was insufficient for the purpose 
of beginning the work of the University in July 1916 even if the Central 
Hindu Collegiate School and its boarders could be removed to another 
place. After careful consideration it was decided to accept the advice 
given by Sir Harcourt and Mr. Sharp to wait for the completion of the 
necessary buildings at the new site. 


On the occasion of this visit Sir Harcourt Butler and Mr. Sharp 
handed to Dr. Sundar Lal, on the afternoon of the 18th October, 1915 
cheques for Rs. 500/- and Rs. 250/- respectively as their donations to the 
Hindu University Fund. This indicated their sympathetic personal 
interest in the new University over and above all the great help that they 
had given officially towards the realisation of the idea of the Hindu Uni- 
versity. 

The work of the erection of the Home of the Hindu University had 
now to be commenced in right earnest. The Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur 
of Darbhanga had already approached His Excellency Lord Hardinge for 
laying the Foundation-Stone of the new University. In reply, the following 
telegram was received by him from H. B. Lord Hardinge in Oct. 1915. 

“Have just read your letter and I readily accept the very 
kind invitation of the Hindu University Committee to lay the 
foundation-stone of the new University, in the success of which 
I take the greatest possible interest. It will be a great pleasure 
to me to do so. I would suggest the fourth February as a con- 
venient date if there is no objection to it. You may certainly 
announce the contents of this telegram. I will write from Nainital, 


Viceroy”. 


A meeting of the Committee of Management and a special meeting 
of the Hindu University Society sat jointly at the residence of the Hon’ble 
Dr. Sundar Lal on the afternoon of the 30th October, 1915. There was 
unusually full attendance and some 75 members had sent in proxies. Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Pandit Adityaram Bhattacharya presided. The Hon’ble 
Dr. Sundar Lal reported the financial position upto-date and finally an- 
nounced that His Excellency Lord Hardinge, Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India had graciously consented to lay the foundation-stone of the new 
University on the 4th February, 1916. A proposal was made that the 
Foundation-Stone may be laid on the 8th February, 1916 on which date 
was falling the av3picious Vasant Panchami, sacred to Saraswati—the 
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Goddess of Learning. It could not, however, materialise, This meeting 
appointed a Foundation-Stone Ceremony Committee consisting of the 
following persons with power to co-opt: 
(1) The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur of 
Darbhanga, President of the Hindu University Society 
(2) Sir Gooroodas Banerji, Vice-President of the Hindu University 
Society 
(3) Sir Rash Behary Ghosh, Vice-President of the Hindu University 
Society 
(4) Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Adityaram Bhattacharya, Vice- 
President of the Hindu University Society 
(5) The Hon’ble Dr. Sundar Lal, Secretary of the Hindu Uni- 
versity Society 
(6) The Hon’ble Babu Motichand 
(7) Babu Upendra Nath Basu 
(8) Babu Jnanendranath Basu 
(9) Rao Gopal Das Shahpuri 
(10) Rai Krishnaji 
(11) Babu Radha Charan Sah 
(12) Babu Mangla Prasad. 
(13) Babu Guru Prasad Dhawan 
(14) Rae Saheb Dayal 
(15) Rai G. N. Chakravarti Bahadur 
(16) Professor Bertram Keightley 
(17) Kumar Parmanand 
(18) The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
(19) Babu Bhagwan Das (Convenor and Secretary) 

The Hon’ble Maharajkumar Aditya Narain Singh of Banaras, 
Colonel Vindheswari Prasad Singh, Chief Secretary and Babu Lalit Behari 
Sen Roy, Private Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja of Banaras, 
were invited to join the Committee. So also were Mr. H, M. R. Hopkins, 
the Commissioner, Mr. G. B. Lambert, Collector and Mr. T. 8. Scott 
O'Conner, Superintendent of Police, of Banaras, They all kindly responded 
to the invitation in the affirmative. Later on, by co-option at subsequent 
meetings, the gentlemen named below also joined the Committee :— 

(1) Prof. J. N. Unwalla 
(2) Pandit Chhedalal 
(3) Babu Sitaram Sah 
(4) Babu Durga Prasad 
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(5) Babu Gaurishankar Prasad 

(6) Dr. Sobha. Ram 

(7) Babu Charu Chandra Biswas 

(8) Rai Saheb Hari Das 

(9) Shri Chhotelal Saheb, Executive Engineer, Banaras 
(10) Pandit Ram Narayan Misra 
(11) Prof. P. B. Adhikari 
(12) Dr. I. J. 8. Taraporewala 

(13) Rai Saheb A. C. Mukherji, Secretary of the Municipal Board, 

Banaras 

(14) Dr. K. ©. Dube, Health Officer, Banaras 

(15) Rao Vaijnath Das Sahpuri 

(16) Babu Baldeva Das Vyas 
(17) Goshain Rampuri 

(18) Shri Ram Chandra Naik Kalia 

(19) Rai Ravinandan Prasad Bahadur 

(20) The Hon’ble Munshi Mahadeva Prasad 

Babu Radha Charan Sah and Rai Krishnaji were appointed Joint 
Secretaries of the Committee on 24th Nov., 1915. 

His Honour Sir James Meston kindly promised to help the Hindu 
University in every way for this great occasion. 

The Foundation Ceremony Committee held twenty two meetings 
between the 17th November, 1915 and the 27th February, 1916. Earlier, 
on the 8th November, some members of the Committee had an informal 
meeting at the residence of Dr. Sundar Lal at Allahabad and divided the 
work between Allahabad workers and Banaras workers. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Banaras, in accordance with the noble 
tradition of his House generously offered hospitality to the Ruling Princes 
and to the Provincial Governors who might be pleased to grace the occasion 
by their presence. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya started on a long tour 
presenting invitations personally and collecting the ‘additional funds needed 
for the site and buildings etc. 

The first question before the Committee was regarding the deter- 
mination of a spot for laying the Foundation-Stone and of the form of the 
Pandal. Members of the Committee looked up a number of alternative 
spots on the area proposed to be acquired for the University, for laying 
the foundation stone. H. H. Sir James Meston, Lieutenant Governor of 
U. P. of Agra aid Oudh, came down to Banaras on the 16th November, 
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1915 and after inspecting the various spots, suggested that one should 
be chosen as close to the existing pacca road to Nagwa ghat as possible. 
He also inspected the Durbar-tents and shamianas which had been put 
up at Nadeswar House, for his inspection, as a sample portion of a quad- 
rangular theatre which the members of the Committee first thought of, 
for seating the visitors at the function. Sir James suggested a circular 
shape and the elimination of guide ropes and also gave advice as regards 
approach roads. The Foundation Ceremony Committee held its first 
meeting on the 17th Noy., 1915 and finally decided upon the spot for the 
Foundation-Stone. An open piece of ground, five or six furlongs from 
the stream of the Ganga opposite Ramnagar Fort, the residence of the 
Maharaja of Banaras, and commanding extensive views, was selected. Other 
important preliminaries were also settled at this meeting, 


On the 20th November, 1915, the Government Architect, Mr. Lishman, 
came in under instructions from His Honour Sir James Meston, went over 
the site and discussed plans with members of the Foundation Committee, 
At the next meeting of the Committee held on the 24th Nov., 1915, Rae 
Saheb Dayal presented alternative plans of the lay-out of the ceremonial 
grounds, roads and approaches which he had prepared in accordance with 
the suggestions discussed with Mr. Lishman. One of these was approved 
and forwarded to His Honour Sir James Meston for sanction. Detailed 
plans prepared by Mr. Lishman, in modification and amplification of the 
outline one sent up by the Committee, was received by Mr. Lambert, 
Collector, Banaras and was presented by him to the Committee atits meeting 
held on the 12th Dec., 1915. The high platform solidly faced with a 
thick brick wall, suggested by the Government Architect, Mr. Lishman, 
in the original plan, enhanced undoubtedly the artistic appearance and 
impressiveness of the structure. It entailed a complete remodelling of 
the first idea. Of course it enhanced the labour and expenses also. 


Various details regarding the structure and covering of the Pandal 
were discussed by the Committee on the 12th Dec., 1915. Sir James 
Meston again came over to Banaras on the 14th December, 1915 and to- 
gether with the members of the Committee, saw the layout, according to 
Mr. Lishman’s plans, pegged out on the ground. After some discussion as 
to the orientation of the layout, it was agreed generally that the layout, as 
a whole, should not be disturbed but that the Foundation-Stone itself, which, 
according to the layout would have presented a side to the North-West, 
should be exactly four-square, presenting the side with the inscription full 
to the Kast. 
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Work took on its full swing after this. It had already been agreed 
upon between His Honour Sir James Meston and Dr. Sundar Lal that the 
Government P.W.D. with its great resources should- undertake the work 
of laying out the grounds with approach roads, metalling these, raising 
and building the brickwork of the dais, constructing the superstructure of 
the Pandal ete., to save time and expense. The members of the Commi- 
ttee divided the work amongst themselves and the members in charge of 
different departments began to spend most of their working hours either 
in the Central Hindu College office or on the ceremony site. 


Arrangements progressed splendidly and the day of the function 
was fast approaching nearer. Rehearsals for the function took place on 
the 26th January, Ist February and finaly on the 3rd February 1916. 
Various special Hindu rites and ceremonies, Vastu Puja, Maha-Rudra-yajna, 
Gayatri Japa, Veda Patha etc. commenced a fortnight before the day of 
the main function. A Yajna Shala had been constructed for performing 
the Maha-Rudra-Yajna. Separate mandapas and Vitands were also erected 
in the vicinity of the Pandal for offering Puja to Guru Granth Sahib and for 
conducting auspicious rites and ceremonies by the Jains. Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya with the help of Pandit Ambadas 
Sastri and Pandit Padmanabha Sastri and other distinguished Pandits, 
looked after the sacred Maharudra yajna and Homa ceremonies while Bhai 
Arjun Singh and Sant Amar Singh carried on an Akhand Patha of the 
Grantha saheb according to Sikh rites. Members of the local Syddvada 
and Digambara Jaina Pathshalas conducted auspicious rites and ceremonies 
according to their tenets, at the same time. 


A huge pandal was erected. Seating arrangements were made in 
fifteen Blocks in the amphitheatre. Blocks A, B, C, D, B and F were 
placed on a semi circular dais raised four feet above the ground to be entered 
by steps from behind the amphitheatre. Block G which was reserved for 
pardah ladies was similarly raised and had its own separate entrance. 
Blocks H, I and K faced the raised dais at a lower level and had entrance 
from inside the amphitheatre. Blocks L, M, N, O and P were behind Blocks 
H, I and K and they had the entrance from outside the amphitheatre to 
the north. All seats were numbered except in Blocks L, M, N, O and P. 

The Viceregal Chair on the main dais faced north. The three Blocks 
on the right side of the main dais and the four on the left provided for 880 
seats. ‘The three Blocks just in front of the main dais were provided with 
744 seats and the five behind them with 4256 seats. 
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There was a row of tents on the east of the amphitheatre and another 
‘on the west. Another row of tents on the south was arranged for the 
reception of His Excellency the Viceroy only. A hospital was also con- 
structed for: emergency cases. 


The diagram given below will indicate these arrangements. 

















x—Entrance to Blocks M & N. 


Entrance to the pandal was restricted by the issue of Admit cards, 
which were of five colours—white, blue, yellow, and green for gents and red 
for ladies. 


APPROACHES TO THE AMPHITHEATRE 


Three new metalled approach roads were constructed from the main 
road to the right at short intervals and they led direct to the amphitheatre. 
The first road leading towards south was route No. 3 for students and the 
invited general public, holding green tickets for blocks L, M,N, O and P. The 
second road, a few hundred. yards further on, was route No. 2 for holders 
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of yellow tickets for blocks D, F, H and I and red tickets for block G (purdah 
ladies). The third road, route No, 1 leading directly on to the ground was 
for holders of white tickets for blocks A and B and blue tickets for 
blocks C. E. and K. The parks lay east, west and north of the amphi- 
theatre. 

The hnge pandal was tastefully decorated with yellow and purple 
hangings and many flags. Palms and other pot plants were arranged 
on the steps leading to the dais and all round the amphitheatre The dais 
in the Centre where the foundation-stone was placed was also very prettily 
decorated. Guards of Honour from the 1/5th Hampshire and the 7th and 
11th Rajputs stood in a semicircle at the foot of the dais on which were the 
seats of the Viceroy and the most distinguished guests, while the Central 
Hindu College Cadet Corps stood round three sides of the small dais where 
the foundation-stone was placed. 


On the 4th February, 1916, Lord Hardinge arrived at the Banaras 
Cantt. Railway Station at 10-30 A.M. and was received by Sir James 
Meston and the local officials, H. H. The Maharaja of Benares, the Maharaj- 
kumar and their staff, and the office-bearers of the Hindu University 
Society, Lord Hardinge went to Nadeswar House, thence to Fort Ramnagar 
and thence to the site of the Ceremony. The pandal had filled up by IL 
A.M. and presented a brilliant spectacle. Nearly seven thousand persons 
were present. Outside, over a thousand vehicles including about a 
hundred and twenty five motor cars (more than a hundred had come 
in from outside, especially for the occasion) were ranged in the 
carriage parks, 

The Viceroy arrived, by the private road specially constructed for 
the purpose, at the special forecourt of the Amphitheatre at 12 noon and 
was received there again by the office-bearers of the Hindu University 
Society and was escorted hy them to the reception tent where the Ruling 
Princes met him. Thence he proceeded to the Dais. 


Hxactly at noon, the Guards of Honour presented arms, and the 
band played the opening bars of ‘God Save the King’, as His Excellency 
the Viceroy entered and took his seat on the State Chair beneath the 
canopy. 


On His Excellency’s right hand were seated :— 
|. Major-General His Highness Maharaja Sir Partap Singhji 


Bahadur. G.C.S.1., G.C.L.E., Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 
43 


12. 
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His Highness Raj Rajeshwar Maharajadhiraja Sir Sumer Singhji 
Bahadur, Maharaja of Jodhpur, 

Colonel His Highness Raj Rajeshwar Narendra Shiromani 
Shri Maharajadhiraja Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, G.CS.L, 
G.C.LE., LL.D., A.D.C. Maharaja of Bikaner, 

Major His Highness Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, G.C.8.I., 
G.C.LE., Maharao of Kotah, 

Major His Highness Maharajadhiraja Sir Madan Singhji Bahadur, 
K.O8.1, K.C.LE., Maharaja of Kishengarh, 

His Highness Sawai Maharaja Sir Jai Singhji Bahadur, K.C.S.1., 
K.C.LE., Maharaja of Alwar, 

His Highness Maharawal Shri Sir Bijey Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 
K.C.LE., Maharawal of Dungarpur, 

His Highness Maharaja Lokendra Govind Singh Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Datia, 

His Highness Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narain Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.LE., Maharaja of Banaras, 

His Highness Raj-Rana Sir Bhawani Singh Bahadur, K.C.8.L, 
Raj-Rana of Jhalawar, 

His Highness Maharaja Ripudaman Singh Malwandar Bahadur, 
F.RGS., M.R.A.S., Maharaja of Nabha, and. 

The Raja of Sohawal. 


On his left hand were :— 


aa 


10. 
1. 


His Excellency Lord Carmichael, Governor of Bengal, 

His Honour Sir James Meston, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 

His Honour Sir Michael O'Dwyer, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, 

His Honour Sir Edward Gait, Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa, 

Sir Sankaran Nair, Kt., 

His Highness Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur, K.C. 
S.L., Maharaja of Darbhanga, 

Sardar Daljit Singh, 

The Hon’ble Dr. Sundar Lal Rai Bahadur, LL.D., C.LE., 

Dr. Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari, 

Sir Gooroodas Banerji, Kt., 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
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12, The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Bhagwati Prasad Singh Bahadur, 
K.C.LE., Maharaja of Balrampur, 

13. Sir Prabha Shankar Dalpat Ram Pattani, and 

14. Seth Narottam Morarji Gokul Das. 


In the blocks of seats beyond these on both sides were many other 
distinguished guests, Legislators, titular Rajas, and Maharajas, Mahamaho- 
padhyayas, Shams-ul-ulamas, Principals of Colleges, a large gathering of 
the Trustees and Donors of the Banaras Hindu University who had come 
together from all parts of the country, and all the most distinguished 
residents of Banaras. 


After the military band had played ‘God save the King’ and the 
Viceroy taken his seat, twelve little girls, from the Central Hindu College 
Girls’ School, who were under the guidance of the Principal, Miss 
L. Edger, and were stationed on the steps leading down from the 
Viceregal chair into the amphitheatre, chanted a short Sanskrit invoca- 
tion, first to Ganapati, and then to the Goddess Sarasvati, a very 
fitting opening to the ceremony. The great Pandit, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Shiva Kumar Sastri, then came forward and uttered’ svastivachana 
shlokas, words of prayer, for the blessing of God upon the work about 
to be performed, after which the Maharaja of Darbhanga, as President 
of the Hindu University Society, read the following address : 


“MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY, 


It is my proud privilege to-day to respectfully offer to Your Excellency, 
on behalf of the Hindu University Society, a most cordial welcome to this 
ancient Seat of Learning, and to express our fervent gratitude for your 
gracious acceptance of our invitation to lay the Foundation Stone of the 
Hindu University, which will ever remain associated, in the minds of the 
Indian People, with a Viceroy whose generous support and sympathetic 
encouragement have contributed so much to the realization of the earnest 
hopes and aspirations of Hindu India, which will now take concrete shape 
in this Institution. 


“The history of the movement for the establishment of the University, 
is briefly told. It carries us back to the year 1904, when, at a meeting 
held under the presidency of His Highness the Maharaja of Benares, the 
proposal to found a Hindu University was first put forward. The idea took 
some years to mature, and led, in 1911, to the formation of the Hindu 
University Society, which was registered under that name. The Society 
was successful ih obtaining the very next year, through the support of 
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Your Excellency’s Government, the approval-of His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India of the proposal to establish a teaching and residential 
University on the lines proposed. A short period of a little over two years, 
spent in the discussion of details, saw the Benares Hindu University Bill 
passed into law and placed on the Statute Book of the land on the first of 
October, 1915. 

“Tt is a source of deep gratification that the idea has effectively 
touched the hearts of the people of the land. The great and noble Princes, 
the landed gentry and the general public have all come forward as one body 
to generously support the movement. Their contribution to the Uni- 
versity Funds now amount to close upon one crore of rupees, including 
the capitalised value of the annual grants, sanctioned by Ruling Princes, 
to which Your Excellency’s Government has been pleased to add an annual 
grant of a lakh of rupees. The selection of a suitable site affording full 
facilities for the ever-progressive development of a great University, grow- 
ing and expanding with the growth of ideas and ideals, as well as of the 
multifarious demands'and needs of modern life and its many-sided activities, 
was the first measure which engaged the attention of the Society, and the 
site on which we are assembled to-day, extending over more than 1200 
acres, was selected after much consideration. 


“The incorporation of the Central Hindu College in the new Uni- 
versity had been contemplated from the beginning, and, thanks to the 
ready co-operation of Mrs. Annie Besant and the other Trustees of the 
College, whose labour of love and devotion had built up that institution, 
the College has been transferred to the Society to serve as the nucleus of 
the University. The movement reaches its culminating point to-day, when 
we are met to witness the Foundation of the University being laid by Your 
Excellency. 


“The reasons which demanded the establishment of such a University 
may also be briefly stated. It is impossible to recall the state of education 
which existed in India at the beginning of the ish rule and compare 
it with the stage it has now reached, without a sense of deep gratitude to 
the Government which has brought about this momentous change. Great 





also is our indebtedness to our existing Universities which have contributed 
in so large a measure to the diffusion of higher education among our people. 
But these Universities are, at present, mainly examining bodies, and there 
is an ever-growing consensus of opinion that those Universities alone can 
best discharge their high functions and fulfill their mission which teach 
as well examine, which impart not only literary but also scientific and 
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technical education, combined with research, and which mould the character 
of their alumni by helping them to live their academic life in healthy envi- 
ronments, under the personal influence and loving care of good and 
capable teachers. 


“There was another equally powerful reason for inaugurating this 
movement. While we highly appreciate the value and need of education 
in European Arts and Sciences, we cannot divest ourselves of the conscious- 
hess that we have inherited a culture and civilization of our own, which 
reaches further back in time than that of any other people, and which 
possesses, as we believe, in a special degree the elements of social stability 
as well as the fundamental principles of physical, intellectual and spiritual 
progress and welfare. Amidst all the. vicissitudes through which Hindu 
society has passed, it has, in all essentials, clung to that civilization and has 
ever been governed by it. There was naturally a wide-spread desire in 
our community that we should have a central educational institution of 
our own, to preserve and promote our distinctive civilization and culture, 
and to instruct our youth in the sacred precepts of our religion. The 
promoters of the University believe that if our students are -brought up in 
our traditions and culture and instructed in the precepts of our religion, 
they will grow up into men of vigorous intellects and high character, who 
love their Motherland, are loyal to the King, and are in every way fit to be 
useful members of the community and worthy citizens of a great Empire. 

“Deep, therefore, is our gratitude and great our joy that, under the 
dispensation of a benign Providence, with the generous support of the 
Suzerain Power of the Rulers of Indian States, and of the public, we wit- 
ness here to-day the foundation of a great institution, which seeks to 
combine the usefulness and efficiency of the modern system of education, 
with the high spiritual ideals of ancient India. 


“This auspicious day will ever remain memorable in the history of 
our country. Never before perhaps in that history did the highest repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign and the Rulers of so many States and Provinces 
meet to co-operate with the people to bring into existence an educational 
institution like the proposed University, The gratitude that we feel 
towards Your Excellency is too deep for words, for our success is in the 
largest measure due to the generous sympathy and support which the 
movement has received at Your Excellency’s hands. Nor should we omit 
to express our obligations to the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler for his valued 
advice and friendly help at every important step in our progress. We are 
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also deeply thankful to the Rulers of Provinces and Indian States, who have 
honoured and encouraged us by their presence. Equally grateful are we 
to the distinguished scholars and educationists, who have, by so kindly 
responding to our invitation, given us an assurance of their guidance and 
co-operation in the great task that lies before us of building up an ideal Uni- 
versity and making it in évery way worthy of the continued patronage 
and support of all well-wishers of this land. 


“We take this opportunity of expressing our gratitude to all subscribers 
to the funds of the University, particularly to Ruling Princes and other 
principal donors, who have helped us with liberal contributions. 


“Time will not permit of our mentioning the names even of all donors 
of large sums, but we may be allowed especially to express our obligations 
to His Highness the Maharana of Udaipur, His Highness the Maharaja 
Gackwad of Baroda, His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur, His Highness the Maharaja Scindia 
of Gwalior, His Highness the Maharaja Holkar of Indore, His Highness 
the Maharao of Kotah, His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Kishengarh, His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, 
His Highness the Maharaja of Nabha, His Highness the Maharaja of Benares, 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala, His Highness the Raj Rana 
of Jhawalar, His Highness the Maharaja of Datia among the Ruling Princes, 
and to the Hon'ble Maharaja of Darbhanga, the Hon’ble Maharaja of 
Cossimbazar, Sir Rash Behari Ghose, Thakur Suraj Bakhsh Singh of Sitapur, 
Babu Brajendra Kishore Roy Choudhury, the Hon’ble Babu Moti Chand 
and Dr, Sunder Lal, who have each contributed one lakh or more to the 
funds of the University. 

“We also desire to thank the Government of India for the handsome 
grant of one lakh a year. We fully realize that we require a much larger 
sum than we have yet been able to secure. But we have every hope that 
the generous public will help us with all the funds we need to build up this 
new and great Temple of Learning. 


“Your Excellency’s administration, which we are grieved to think 
is drawing to a close, will ever be memorable for the spirit of true and active 
sympathy with our national sentiments and aspirations and for an earnest 
endeavour to appreciate and satisfy popular needs. Many are the wise 
and beneficent measures which have distinguished Your Excellency’s 
Viceroyalty. 
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“Among these, the support you have given to the cause of education, 
in general, and of higher education, in particular, the inauguration of resi- 
dential and teaching Universities and the liberalization of educational 
policy by sanctioning the establishment of a private University, will stand 
out conspicuous and be gratefully cherished in the memory of the people. 
These measures have won for Your Excellency the deep admiration and 
grateful affection of all classes and sections of the community, and have 
secured for you a highly honoured place in the history of our land. As 
a momento of the deep and kindly interest which your Excellency has taken 
in the Hindu University, the Jodhpur Durbar have endowed a Chair of 
Technology, with an endowment of Rs. 24,000/: a year, which they and 
we desire to associate with your honoured name, and we crave Your 
Excellency’s permission to our doing so. That endowment will, we hope, 
serve as a nucleus for the development of the Faculty of Technology of 
the University in the near future. 


‘We are also deeply indebted to His Honour Sir James Meston for 
the keen personal interest he has taken in our work ; and we take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our gratitude both to him and to the officers of the 
Government for the invaluable assistance and co-operation we have received 
from them in making the requisite arrangements for this function. 


We cannot conclude without giving special expression of our gratitude 
to H. H. the Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narain Singh of Benares for the paternal 
interest he has taken in and the fostering support he has always extended 
from the very beginning of its life, to the Central Hindu College and to the 
scheme of the University itself, and last but not least for the liberality of 
his co-operation in arranging for the reception of our distinguished and 
honoured guest on this occasion. 


“I now humbly request Your Excellency to be pleased to perform 
the great ceremony which has brought us here to-day, and we fervently 
pray to the God of all nations that he may bless the great work Your Ex- 
cellency is about to inaugurate, so that it may fulfil, in ever greater and 
greater measure, its pure and noble purpose of welding together the noblest 
culture of the East and of the West, and that He may vouchsafe health 
and happiness to Your Excellency, peace and prosperity to this ancient 
land and to the great Empire of which it forms a part, and long life, glory 
and power to the noble and gracious King-Emperor who rules over this 
Empire”. 
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The address was placed in a beautifully engraved silver casket, fashioned 
to represent a temple of Shiva, and was presented to His Excellency by 
Sir Gooroodas Banerjee, Vice-President of the Hindu University Society. 
The Viceroy then made the following reply : 


H. E. THE VICEROY’S REPLY 


“Tt has seldom fallen to my lot to address a more distinguished 
gathering than that, which I see before me to-day, including, as it does, 
the Governor of Bengal, a constellation of Lieutenant-Governors, a veri- 
table galaxy of Ruling Princes, and so much of the flower of India’s intellect. 
What is it that has brought together this brilliant assemblage from so many 
distant parts of Hindustan ? What is the lodestone that is exerting so 
powerful an influence? It is there in front of us, a fine block of marble, 
but little different in outward appearance from many others that I have 
helped to set in their places during the past five years. But, in spite of 
its apparent simplicity, it possesses a deep significance, for it betokens a 
new departure in the history of education in India, and one that has attracted 
the most intense interest on the part of all good and thoughtful Hindus. 
This foundation-stone will mark a definite step in the advance towards 
an ideal that has stirred to its very depths the imagination of India. The 
demand for enlightenment and educational progress grows ever stronger, 
and the ceremony we are gathered here to perform offers some small response 
to that demand and may perhaps pave the way for its more rapid fulfil- 
ment. To such an audience as I have before me here, it is unnecessary 
to enlarge upon the need for providing greater facilities for University edu- 
cation in this country. We all know or have heard of the pressure that 
exists in our existing University centres; of the enlargement of classes 
to unwieldy dimensions to admit of the inclusion of the ever-increasing 
number of students; of the melancholy wanderings of applicants for en- 
trance from college to college when all colleges were already full to over- 
flowing. There is a great division of opinion between the advocates of 
quantity and the advocates of quality, and there is much to be said for both. 
The charge is frequently brought against Government that they are too eager 
for quality and too ready to ignore the demand for quantity, and comparisons 
are made, that do not lack force, between the number of Universities, in 
England, America and other countries, and the number available to the 300 
millions of India. Nevertheless, it is the declared policy of the Government 
of India to do all within their power and within their means to multiply the 
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number of Universities throughout India, realizing, as we do, that the 
greatest boon Government can give to India is the diffusion of higher educa- 
tion through the creation of new Universities. Many, many more are needed, 
but the new Universities to be established at Dacca, Benares and Bankipore, 
soon to be followed, T hope, by Universities in Burma and the Central Pro- 
vinces, may be regarded as steps taken in the right direction, Here, at any 
rate, in this city, is a case where we can all stand together upon a common 
platform, for no one can dispute that the Benares Hindu University will add 
to the facilities for higher education and relieve to some extent the pressure 
of existing institutions, while it is the proud boast of at least one of those 
who have so successfully engineered this movement, that the degrees of 
the Benares Hindu University shall be not only not lower but higher in 
standard than those of existing Universities. It has even been claimed 
that this University will only justify its existence when the education given 
within its precincts shall make it unnecessary for Indian students to go 
to foreign countries for their studies, and when such expeditions will be 
limited to advanced scholars and professors, who will travel abroad to ex- 
change ideas with the doctors and learned men of their Continents, in order 
to make the latest researches, in all branches of knowledge available to 
their own alumni at Benares. 

“That is a great and noble aim ; and if it is fulfilled, as I hope it may 
be, this University will satisfy the claims alike of quantity and quality ; 
and I think all will admit that Government have not been backward to give 
their co-operation and assistance to a scheme so full of promise, But 


contrasted with an affiliating and examining, University. [am not ingorant 
that these principles have already secured general acceptance from most 


sities were established, and they can only be partially applied to their 
constitutions, Perhaps I was wrong to say that these principles are new 
to India, for though in ancient times there was nothing quite like a modern 
University, its prototype may be dimly discerned in the far distant: past, 
and the tradition that comes down to us is one of thousands of students 
gathered round such great teachers as Vashistha and Gautama; and, 
indeed, the whole Indian idea of education is wrapped up in the conception 
of a group of pupils surrounding their “guru” in loving reverence, and not 
only imbibing the words of wisdom that fall from his lips, but also looking 
44 
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up to him for guidance in religion and morality and moulding their characters 
in accordance with his precept and example. To this and similar schemes 
my government have consistently given their support, and I and my 
advisers came to the conclusion at an early stage in the history of the move- 
ment that it would be wrong and impolitic on the part of Government 
to resist the desire shown by the Hindu and Muhammadan communities of 
India to inaugurate special Universities of this new type. But, whether 
the idea of a residential teaching University be new or old, there is no 
doubt that it is a departure from the existing model, nor is this the only 
departure that characterises this enterprise. Indeed, I do not myself 
think that, important as the distinction may be, it is going to have so great 
an influence upon generations yet unborn as that other departure that the 
constitution of this institution embodies, and that is indeed of the very 
essence of its creation, I mean its denominational character. There are 
some who shudder at the very word ‘denominational’, and some who dislike 
new departure of any kind. Controversy has raged round such points in 
England, and educational problems have a way of stirring up more feeling 
than almost any other social question. I do not think this is unnatural 3 for 
their importance cannot be exaggerated. If you realize that the object of an 
educational system must be to draw out from every man and women the 
very best that is in them, so that their talents may be developed, to their 
fullest capacity, not only for their individual fulfilment of themselves, but 
also for the benefit of the society of which they find themselves members 
—if you realise this, is it not well that men should strive with might and 
main to obtain and be content with only the very best, and is it not 
natural that the strife should produce a mighty clash of opinion and 
conviction ? 

“But the questions at issue cannot: be settled by theory and discussion, 
Education is not an exact science, and never will be. We must also have 
experiment ; and I for one consider that Lord Ripon was a sagacious man 
when he deprecated that the educational system of this country should be 
¢ast in one common mould, and advocated, as he was never tired of doing, 
that variety which alone, he urged, can secure the free developmient of every 
side and every aspect of national character. I should like to remind you, 
too, that this new departure of a denominational University is not quite 
such a novel idea as some of you may think, for the Education Commission 
appointed by Lord Ripon, while recognizing that the declared neutrality 
of the State forbids its connecting the institutions directly maintained 
by it with any one form of faith, suggested the establishment of institutions 
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of widely different types, in which might be inculcated such forms of 
faith as the various sections of the community may accept as desirable 
for the formation of character and the awakening of thought. They 
recognized the danger that a denominational college runs some risk 
of confining its benefits to a particular section of the community, and thus 
of deepening the lines of difference already existing. But I am not terrified 
by the bogey of religious intolerance ; rather do I think that a deep belief 
in and reverence for one’s own religion ought to foster a spirit of respect 
for the religious convictions of others ; and signs are not wanting that the 
day is dawning, when tolerance and mutual goodwill shall take the place 
of fanaticism and hatred. That Commission touched with unerring finger 
the weakest spot in our existing system ; for, though something may be 
done by mental and moral discipline and something by the precept and 
example of professors, these are but shifting sands upon which to build 
character, without the foundation of religious teaching and the steadying 
influence of a religious atmosphere. My own personal conviction, streng- 
thened by what I have seen in other lands, is that education without religion 
is of but little worth. That, then, is the great idea that has brought you 
all together to witness the ceremonial inception of this experiment. Here, 
you hope, in the not far distant future, to see preserved and fostered all 
that is best in Hindu ideals of life and thought ; all that is noblest of Hindu 
religion and tradition, culture and civilization, and grafted upon that tree, 
healthy and strong in its-own natural soil, you hope to see growing in it 
and of it, all that is good and great of Western science, industry, and art, 
so that your young men may go forth, not only inspired with pure and 
noble ideals, but also equipped for the development of their mother 
country along the more material lines of progress and prosperity. 


“As regards the actual constitution, this has been a matter of pro- 
longed negotiation with the promoters of the University movement and 
with the Secretary of State. Into the history of the negotiations it is 
not necessary for me to enter. I need merely observe that my Govern- 
ment have throughout been animated by one main purpose, to leave the 
yreatest possible freedom to the University, consistent with its develop- 
ment on such safe and sound lines as would be approved generally by the 
Hindu community. I feel confident that the promoters of this scheme 
will zealously see to the right conduct of this institution. I am glad to 
think that I shall leave the University in the capable and sympathetic hands 
of Sir James Meston, who is your first Visitor. The position of Visitor is 
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one of dignity and influence, and I know that you will always be able to 
rely on Sir James Meston for wise help and sound advice. We have not 
arrived at the present stage without a considerable amount of effort and 
hard work, and I should like to take this opportunity of expressing my 
high appreciation of the zealous, but reasonable, spirit in which the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Dr. Sundar Lal, and others, 
on behalf of the promoters of the University, conducted negotiations with 
Sir Harcourt Butler as representing the Government of India, to whose 
great tact and conciliatory attitude I believe the promoters of the scheme 
would pay as high an eulogy as I wish to pay myself, and thus enabled 
the measure which gives birth to this institution to be passed through my 
Council in time of war as a non-controversial measure. I also tender my 
most hearty congratulations to the Maharaja of Darbhanga, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, and other members of the deputation that spent so 
much time and labour in enlisting the sympathy and generosity of their 
countrymen for this scheme. I watched with the greatest interest their wan- 
derings from city to city, and noted the welcome they everywhere received 
and the enthusiasm of their audiences. “Heaven helps those that help 
themselves” ; and the result is that they have succeeded in collecting a sum 
that guarantees a commencement upon a sound financial footing, and 
justifies us in taking to-day this first step towards putting the scheme into 
material shape. We have heard the names of many of those who have 
contributed with princely liberality to make this possible, and the Benares 
Hindu University should never forget how much she owes to the Ruling 
Chiefs of India. But much more will be required in the future to secure 
the early completion of all the requisite buildings, and I trust that the gene- 
rosity of the great Hindu community may be like an ever-flowing stream 
to feed this Fount of learning. What will be wanted even more than money, 
is really competent professors and teachers ; so let me make this appeal to 
the whole of Hindu India to send her best men from every quarter here, so 
that they may help to create a true University atmosphere, and thus make 
this great experiment a great success. The Act which we passed last 
October has still to be put into force, and I am glad to announce that the 
necessary steps are being taken to do so at an early date. I trust that 
when the University has been thus brought into legal existence, every care 
will be taken to proceed with due deliberation and circumspection, so as 
to ensure that the quality of the instruction given and the surroundings 
in which it is imparted, may be worthy of the great position which this 
University aspires to attain. 
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“To my friend, His Highness the Maharaja of Benares, special grati- 
tude is due, for not only does the Central Hindu College, which is to form 
part of the nucleus of the new University, owe much of its life and incep- 
tion to him, but he is also making concessions in connection with the acquisi- 
tion of the land for this great, new experiment ; and where could a Hindu 
University be more happily placed than here in Benares, the ancient Seat 
of Learning, clustered about with a thousand sacred associations ? Here, 
if anywhere, should be found that religious atmosphere which seems to me 
so essential to the formation of character, and here, if anywhere, the genius 
of modern progress will be purified by the spirit of ancient culture. But 
it is my earnest hope that: those who have done so much to bring this scheme 
to fruition, will not now rest upon their oars. For the moment, provision 
will be made by the transfer of the existing Arts, Science, and Oriental 
Departments of the Central Hindu College to the University, so that faci- 
lities for teaching these subjects may be supplied. I understand also that 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur, in addition to a lump sum grant, 
has promised an annual grant of Rs. 24,000/- which may render possible 
the inauguration of the study of some special technical subject, And I 
accede with pleasure and pride to the request that has just been made that 
my name should be associated with the Chair of Technology, which it is 
proposed to found with that endowment. But, I trust, you will not let 
your ambitions be satisfied with this, but will steadily keep before you 
the aim of creating Colleges or Departments of Science, of Agriculture, and 
Commerce, and Medicine, so that the Benares Hindu University may be a 
place of many sided activities, prepared to equip young men for all the 
various walks of life that go to the constitution of modern society ; able 





to lead their countrymen in the path of progress ; skilled to achieve new 
conquests in the realms of science, art, industry, and social well-being, and 
armed with the knowledge as well as the character so essential for the deve- 
lopment of the abundant natural resources of India. Let it be our prayer 
that this stone may contain within it the germs of all that is good and 
beautiful and wise for the enrichment of the educational system of India, 
the enlightenment and happiness of her people, and the glory of God”. 


After this, His Excellency accompanied by Sir James Meston and the 
office bearers of the Hindu University Society proceeded amidst a shower 
of flowers from the little girls, to the Central Dais, and, facing the North- 
Fast, laid the Foundation stone at 12-30 P.M. within the auspicious time 
prescribed by the Jyotishis. Dr. Sundar Lal presented the trowel and 
mallet while Babu Bhagavan Das held the basin of mortar. 
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The following is the inscription on the fine block of white marble 
on the foundation-stone :— 


~ 


3 
areit farafaerea: | 
ara aes aferate frat aeart Perera 
are seat eerraadlateaa farwaret | 
ma vt ofonsfad farafaareren- 
ardtq ware sfatafradt ore arfes getter: 11 
BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY 


THIS FOUNDATION-STONE WAS LAID 
BY H. E. THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
CHARLES BARON HARDINGE OF PENSHURST, 
P.C., G.C.B., G.M.S.1., G.C.M.G., G.M.LE., G.C.V.0., 1.8.0., 
Viceroy & Governor-General or INDIA 
February 4, 1916 
In a cavity, under the marble stone, is a copper box, containing 
current coins of the British Government and of various Indian States, 
copies of the Reports of the Hindu University Society, that day’s issue of 
The Leader and The Pioner and a large copper-plate with the following 
inscription : 


ad aad ater areata dtfsaq 1 
Yee garaed + THe Aras FHA 11 
ae: Tages TA aTaAT 
arifagyar dire gaz i 
area ofetsa aartt agtear 
ra padre Fea WTA: 11 
SAT TATA: STSATEATAT ToT FAST: 1 
reer fader  gafaeer i 
fasaaragt fasasitat faerarar: | 
fararerssarcafaxatranitecratertey 1 
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fafararavart after: ofarg: | 
wrearat @errait. fast AeAATER: 1 
frara arent aoecferager ary 1 
w@t sanft qeoregaferas sreareny: 11 
atari fafirarfa srraaererera: | 
Frere ae wanfaet wera: 11 
sroeateea sormrdtata: | 
wera: erderfcor: aaTaT ATA: 
get: graereea att wrarfrcere: | 
qearerfcererat areet arfiatt var 1 
aa wafaert 4 gar a saaerer: | 
arerearet wradt saraet farfat 1 
farctfearrerce: dre veastet 
waft tat sort ated ofearafe 
Fare aft areite HaRereaT THAT | 
Reagete stegae wT 
aan agate arar wares aa | 
Sefer aera aS TTAT I 
wien adentnt werd aaa a 
wes ASOT TAH: TE TA 
orseiss ofrend wore sfafata TO | 
et A sores THAT FATT 
farafaerorerres frerare aie 
aoe Fors weet sas a ATT | 
ara wat ae afaahe a frat ate yh ase 1 


The following is the English translation of the inscription : 

“The Universal Spirit beheld the Ancient Law of Righteous Living 
oppressed and cast into disorder by the rush of Time, and the Family of the 
Children of Manu, dwelling on this Earth, disorganized and unsettled, 
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when five thousand years of the age of Kali had passed over the land of 
Bharata-varsha, 


“Then Blessed Mercy arose in the Supreme Mind, and Auspicious 
Will, from which emanate great glories, to plant anew the seed of renovation 
of that Ancient Law and Organization in the holy soil of Kashi, on the 
banks of the sacred stream of Ganga. 

“And the Creator and Benefactor of the World, the Universal Soul 
moving in all, brought together His Children of the East and of the West, 
and induced their minds to that unanimity which meaneth good and right 
understanding, and directed them to raise this Home of Universal Learning 
in the Capital Town of the Lord of the Universe. 


“The prime instrument of the Divine Will in this work was the Malaviya 
Brahmana, Madana Mohana, lover of his motherland. Unto him the Lord 
gave the gift of Speech, and awakened India with his voice, and induced 
the leaders and the rulers of the people unto this End. 


“And other instruments also the Supreme fashioned for His purpose— 
the high-minded and valiant Ganga Sinha, Ruler of Bikaner; the noble 
Rameshvara Sinha, lord of the lands of Darbhanga, the President of the 
Assembly of Workers and bringer to it of honour; the wise counsellor, 
Sundar Lal, learned in the law, the storer of the treasures and the keeper 
of the secrets ; and sages like Guru Dasa and Rasa Vihari and Aditya Rama, 
and also the lady Vasanti of the silver tongue, Elders of the land, full of 
tenderness for the younger generation. And other Servants of the Lord 
served in many ways. 

“And so in the time when George V, son of Edward VII, and grandson 
of the Great Queen Victoria, was Overlord of the land of Bharata, the Sup- 
reme Spirit moved the Rulers of Mewar, Kashi, Kashmir, Mysore, Alwar, 
Kota, Jaipur, Indore, Jodhpur, Kapurthala, Nabha, Gwalior, and many 
other good-hearted men, of noble and gentle birth, and of high and low 
degree, to help in the work of preserving the vital Seed of all Religions, 
for future great growth and development anew, and for the enactment 
of the Dramas of ever new Civilizations which infinitesimally express His 
boundless Glories. And He inspired the Emperor George’s excellent, great- 
souled and courageous Viceregent in India, Lord Hardinge, a true Elder 
of the people, and dear to their hearts, to lay the Foundation of this Home 
of all Learning. 

“At an auspicious moment, near noon, on Friday, the Ist day of 
Light-half of Magha, in the Vikrama Year 1972, this Foundation is laid 
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by the hand of the good-hearted Viceroy of the King ; may this Institution 
prosper, therefore, and grow and increase while the Sun, Moon and Stars 
shine and circle in the heavens. 


“May Sarasvati, incarnate in the Shruti-Heart of Wisdom, ever bloom 
and shine with worship from her human children; may they ever assi- 
duously imbibe the vital milk of knowledge flowing from her sweet breasts 
of Science and Philosophy ; may all minds turn to acts of good alone; 
and may all hearts be filled with Love of the Supreme !”” 


AMEN! AUM! 


When His Excellency had returned to his seat, six Pandits chanted 
the Shantipatha, calling down the blessings of the gods, and praying for 
the successful accomplishment of the undertaking. The Maharaja of 
Bikaner then read a short address of thanks to the Viceroy, and the Maha- 
raja of Jodhpur garlanded him, after which the Viceregal party left the 
amphitheatre, proceeding to Ramnagar, where the Maharaja of Benares 
entertained them at luncheon along with many distinguished guests, At 
4-15 P.M. the Viceroy left for Ahraura. 


During the days following, many lectures of extreme interest were 
delivered at the Central Hindu College, in connection with this unique 
function, cricket matches were played and various other activities carried 
out. Before proceeding to give a brief account of these activities, mention 
may be made of the fine appearance and performance of the C.H.C. Cadet 
Corps on the occasion of the main function. The full Cadet Corps was 
permitted to attend the function in full uniform and was also asked to 
have its ambulance in readiness. The seating arrangements for the 
general public were also placed in its charge. As already stated, the 
Central pavilion, covering the Foundation-Stone, was flanked on three 
sides by the O.H.C. Cadet Corps while the British soldiers of the 1/5th 
Hampshire and of the 7th and 11th Rajputs stood below the main Dats on 
which were the seats of the Viceroy and other distinguished guests. The 
4th February, 1916 happened to be an abnormally warm day. The Sun- 
God was auspiciously desirous of pouring down his full light and energy on 
the Ceremony. The trained soldiers of the Hampshires and the Rajputs 
could not stand the heat. Eight of the Fifth Hampshire and four of the 
Seventh Rajputs fainted and had to be carried away to the Hospital tents 
by the Ambulance Corps of the C.H.C. and the Police Ambulance Corps. 
One of their officers found himself compelled to get up in the middle of 

45 
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the Viceregal Reply and moved them into the shade. But the O.H.C. 
Cadets, standing right in the middle of the arena, on the sides of 
the Pavilion containing the Foundation-Stone, in the fullest blaze of 
the sun, stood the ordeal bravely and unflinchingly right through, for 
almost two hours, without one of them giving way. They left their posts 
only after the Viceroy had left. This indicated the quality of the training 
they had received under Babu Kali Das Manik. For this feat, they were 
especially complimented by H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner. It may be 
mentioned here that Dr. I. J. 8. Taraporewala, the Headmaster of the 0.H.C. 
School was the Captain of the C.H.C. Cadet Corps. He and Prof. P. B. 
Adhikari with the assistance of Babu Kali Das Manik put the whole school 
and college into uniforms which made a fine show at the ceremony. 


THE LECTURES 


On the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th February, 1916, a course of lectures 
planned by the genius of Malaviyaji, was delivered at the Central Hindu 
College, in the mornings and evenings by distinguished specialists under the 
presidentship of Ruling Princes and attended by a large audience, 
numbering usually from three to four thousand, crowded on the great 
platform and in the double Hall opening upon the Saraswati Quadrangle. 
As His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner said in his opening address, 
this course was in the nature of University Extension Lectures; and a 
very fine and promising sample of such it was. 


The following were the principal lectures delivered on the occasion ; 


§. 2.1916 (1) “Agricultural Cooperation in Denmark” by Rai Chandika 
Morning Prasad Sahib. 

(2) “A Plea for a Faculty of Technology in the Hindu Uni- 
versity” by Principal C. H. Vora of the Baroda Techno- 
logical Institute. 

5.2.1916 (3) “Commerce and Commercial Education” by the Hon’ble 
Evening Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas. 

(4) “Agriculture as a Profession” by Rai Ganga Ram Bahadur. 

(5) “The Economic Development of Indian Agriculture” by 
Prof. Sam Higginbottom. 

6.2. 1916 (6) “From the Voiced to the Unvoiced” by Dr. J. C. Bose. 
Morning (7) “A Message from a Student of Science” by Dr. P. C. Roy. 
(8) “Agriculture in Modern Universities” by Dr. Harold Mann. 
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6.2.1916 (9) “The University as a Builder of Character” by Mrs. Annie 
Evening Besant. 
(10) Lecture by Gandhiji. 
7. 2.1916 (11) “Mathematics” by Professor C. V. Raman. 
Morning (12) “Progress of Medicine during the last Century” by Lt.-Col. 
Kirtikar, 
7.2.1916 (13) “Ayurveda” by Kaviraj Gananath Sen. 
Evening (14) “Value of Sanskrit Education” by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri. 
(15) “Indian Culture”? by Pandit Shri Krishna Joshi. 
8.2.1916 (16) “The- Ideals of a Modern University” by Professor P. 
Morning Geddes. 
(17) “Indian Music”? by Mr. 0. N. Bhatkhande. 
8.2.1916 (18) “Religious Education at the University” by Pandit Din 
Evening Dayal Sharma. 
(19) “Some New Paths in Physics” by Professor C. V. Raman. 


The first day, February 5th, was devoted to the subjects of Agriculture, 
Technology, and Commerce. H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner presided. 
at these lectures. In his opening address, he reminded his hearers of the 
fame which was attained by India in the past for her manufactures and 
Commerce. Though she had fallen far below that high standard, there was 
no reason why she should not regain her old position. Brain power, com- 
bined with earnest and continuous efforts, would surely lead to success and 
the first thing needed for this was the opportunity of receiving a commercial 
education on sound and upto-date lines. This need, he hoped, would be 
supplied by a Faculty of Commerce in the new University. With regard 
to Agriculture, he felt that cooperation was the main need; and he 
laid some stress on the importance of forming Cooperative Societies. He 
then called on Rai Chandika Prasad Saheb to deliver his lecture on 
“Agricultural Cooperation in Denmark”. 


RAI CHANDIKA PRASAD SAHEB 


Rai Chandika Prasad Saheb in his lecture described the many suc- 
cesses achieved by the Danish people as a result of their introduction of co- 
operative principles in Agriculture and drew the conclusion that an adoption 
of those principles in India was sure to do much towards ameliorating the 
condition of our agriculturists, who were always in debt. He said that the 
average income of an agriculturist in India was not above Rs. 20/- a year 
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while his expenses went upto Rs. 35/-. So a deficit of Rs. 15/- had to be 
made up by loan. This difficulty might at least be partially removed by 
cooperation. In Denmark, the cooperative concerns also checked the rise 
of prices, For example, the price of milk was fixed; and even if much 
more milk was to be supplied on some particular occasion, they adopted 
special methods to obtain more milk for the time being from the same 
number of cows, by feeding them on medicinal grasses etc. 


PRINCIPAL C. H. VORA 


The lecture of Rai Chandika Prasad Sahib was followed by a paper, 
entitled, “‘A Plea for a Faculty of Technology in the Hindu University” 
by Principal C.H. Vora of the Baroda Technological Institute. In the 
course of his paper, Principal Vora laid some stress on the ‘inspiration 
derived from the ancient tradings of a cultured people like the Indians, 
an inspiration which should be strong in the new University. He also 
expressed his hope that the new university, being a teaching and residential 
institution, as distinguished from the five examining Universities already 
existing, would be a real Temple of learning; and that in the course of. 
the present century, many other similar institutions would rise through 
the length and breadth of the country. 


THE HON’BLE MR. LALLUBHAI SAMALDAS 


In the evening of the 5th Feb., three more lectures were delivered. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas first spoke on “Commerce and Com- 
mercial Education”, and gave a brief description of the Commerce that 
was carried on in India in Vedic and Puranic times. We read of gold coins, 
of sailors and ships, of merchants trading with foreign countries, In society 
there was a separate class whose occupation was trade and agriculture, while 
in the ancient Indian Government there was a special Member for Commerce. 
Mr. Lallubhai suggested the appointment of a committee, consisting of 
local commercial men and also educationists, to consider and submit a 
report of the steps that should be taken, in order to introduce a Faculty 
of Commerce in the Hindu University. 


RAI GANGA RAM BAHADUR 


After this lecture, Rai Gangaram Bahadur spoke on “Agriculture 
as a Profession.” He was a practical man being the founder and successful 
organizer of an agricultural business in the Punjab, his native province. 
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He said that mass education was no doubt a great necessity ; but what 
was even more important was to make efforts to remove famine. India, 
being an agricultural country, it was by agriculture alone that we could 
do this, He was in favour of adopting modern improved methods in 
agriculture, and he said he had himself achieved success, both by irrigation 
and by cultivation, in a province where the soil was less fertile than that 
of the United Provinces; and if any one would begin similar agricultural 
undertakings in these provinces, he would surely get much greater results. 
One great requisite was to consider for what kind of crop any particular 
district was best suited. The Himalayan region, for example, was suitable 
for producing nuts ; and similarly every province or a part of it was better 
suited to some particular kind or kinds of crops. He said that we must 
stop the export of bones and utilise them as manure. Lastly he said that 
our students should not go to the University without any particular 
aim, as they so often do, and that those who aim at agriculture as their 
profession, should lose no opportunity of gathering information and 
experience, thus expanding their sphere of knowledge and outlook and 
obtaining a liberal education, and should then study agriculture not only 
to gain knowledge as to what other countries were doing, but.also with the 
motive of improving agriculture in their own country, and where necessary, 
adopting the methods of other countries to suit the conditions of their 
own land. 


PROFESSOR SAM HIGGINBOTTOM 


Prof. Sam Higginbottom then read his very interesting paper on 
“The Economic Development of Indian Agriculture”. His sympathy for 
the Indian people was first aroused by the heart-rending sight of extreme 
poverty, and he felt that the only way in which he could do some service 
to India was by trying to develop Indian Agriculture. He was hopeful 
of a great and real development as India, in his opinion, had greater ad- 
vantages than either America or Europe. He compared the conditions 
of America specially with those of India. For full six months of the year, 
the fields in America were covered with snow but in India cultivation was 
possible all the year round, Moreover, the cost of cattle was very moderate. 
The three things needed, he said, were the heart to feel, the head to think 
and the hand to work. The great defect in India was lack of organization 
and of scientific methods. He referred to the previous speaker, Rai Ganga- 
ram Bahadur, and said that bone was not the only substance that should 
not be exported,~but that in his opinion, oil and ghee also should be kept 
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and utilized for the country. He pointed out that although India was 
a poor country, yet its methods were more extravagant than those of many 
other countries. Even the cow-dung was used here as fuel instead of being 
utilized for manure. 


On the morning of the 6th February, 1916, His Highness the Raj 
Rana of Jhalawar presided over the lectures delivered by three distin- 
guished scientists—Dr. J. C. Bose, Dr. P. C. Roy and Dr. Harold Mann. 


DR. J. C. BOSE 


The subject of lecture of Dr. J. C. Bose was “From the Voiced to 
the Unvoiced”. He began by pointing out that just as every living or- 
ganism, in order to maintain its life and growth, must be in free communion 
with all the forces of the universe about it, and must not only constantly 
receive stimulus from without, but must also give it out from within itself ; 
so also the intellectual life of a nation must both receive stimulus from 
the outside world and also give out of its own life to others, in order that 
the life may continue to be healthy. Applying this to the intellectual life 
of India, he showed that the vitality and inspiring influence of a new Indian 
University depended on its attainment of a world status, by the intrinsic 
value of great contributions made by Indian scholars for the furtherance 
of the world’s knowledge. There were two necessary elements for the 
gaining of new knowledge. First, there must be a strong scientific imagina- 
tion, which could glimpse the goal to be aimed at and intuitively recognize 
a truth which had not yet been proved, thus providing the motive for 
research and determining the line along which investigation must be carried 
on. Then must follow the patient, rigid, experimentation, whereby every 
step towards the goal must be conclusively demonstrated. Dr. Bose 
considered that the cause of the comparative want of success in scientific 
investigation in India, was the want of due recognition of the experimental 
side. But on the other hand, India was pre-eminently fitted for investi- 
gation as regards the other necessary factor. For, an Indian enquirer 
had not only a burning imagination which could extort truth out of a mass 
of apparently disconnected facts, but also the habit of meditation, whereby 
the mental vision is kept clear and steady. That any deficiency in the 
former essential could be readily made good, had been sufficiently proved 
by his experience in his own laboratory and by the fact that even in America 
it had been found impossible to reproduce the instruments with which his 
experiments were made. Many requests had therefore been received from 
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the different Universities of Europe and America for the supply of dupli- 
cates of the instruments from his laboratory. As regards the nature of 
contribution that India could make to the knowledge of the world, Dr. 
Bose said that Indian mind was specially fitted to realize a wide synthesis 
of knowledge and to establish a great generalization, not merely speculative 
but based on an actual demonstration of an underlying unity amidst be- 
wildering diversity, to establish, in short, by experiment and demonstration, 
that there were not sciences, but a single science, including all branches of 
knowledge. Dr. Bose then gave a brief but most interesting account of 
some of his own investigations into the unity of life which undoubtedly 
opened up the way to the attainment of the great purpose which he suggested 
for Indian scientists. In closing his lecture, he asked whether those investi- 
gations should remain the offering of an individual worker, to come to 
an end with him or whether there should not rather arise a school of science, 
that will maintain a continuous and living tradition of India’s gifts to the 
world in that realm of knowledge. He was full of hope that India would 
maintain the tradition, for, “there is something in the Hindu Culture 
which was possessed of extraordinary latent strength, by which it has 
resisted the ravages of time and the destructive changes which have swept 
over the earth. And, indeed, a capacity to endure through infinite trans- 
formations must be innate in that mighty civilization, which has seen the 
intellectual culture of the Nile Valley, of Assyria, and of Babylon wax 
and wane and disappear, and which to-day gazes on the future with the 
same invincible faith with which she met the past.” 


DR. P. C. ROY 
Dr. P. C, Roy opened his lecture entitled “A Message from a Student 
of Science” with the following words :— 

“I confess, as a Hindu, I am overwhelmed with feelings which 
I can scarcely give vent to on rising to speak from a platform in 
this city. 

“Banaras, Varanasi or Kashi, hallowed with the associations 
of a glorious past, has been the cradle of a civilization dating almost 
from prehistoric times, While Rome and Athens had barely sprung 
into existence, she—the epitome and embodiment of Hindu 
thought and culture—had developed a literature and promulgated 
a philosophy which still rank as unrivalled. 

“There is a belief current among the Hindus that no earth- 
quake can overtake this sacred city. Let the Geologists and the 
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Seismologists find out if there is any foundation for this belief. 
Figuratively, however, it conveys a lesson which forces itself upon 
us. Dynasty has followed dynasty ; revolution has come in the 
wake of revolution ; foreign and mighty conquerors from far and 
near have come and gone, but Benares has heeded not these up- 
heavals—she has stood unmoved as if these have been no concern 
of hers. Life glides on as smoothly here to-day as it did three 
thousand years ago, Yes, this ternal city is a living monument 
of the vitality of the Hindu nation and of the immobility of the 
East. Political disturbances and upheavals have scarcely left 
any impressions upon her’. 

He then referred to the association of Benares with the origin and 
foundation of the surgical branch of medicine, and the tradition that 
Dhanvantari descended on earth in the person of Divodasa, King of Kashi, 
teacher of Sugruta. Whether this be true or not in its literal interpreta- 
tion, there was no doubt that Benares was the birthplace of Susruta. In 
more recent times, the city was the seat of mathematical and astronomical 
learning, as is shown by the Mana-Mandir Observatory, erected by Raja 
Jai Singh, under whose auspices also Pandit Jagannath translated Euclid 
and Napier’s logarithm into Samskrit ; while in our own times the tradition 
for learning had been kept up by Pandits Bapudeva Sastri and Sudhakara 
Dwivedi. There was also considerable interchange of thought between 
the East and West, especially at Alexandria. Many Musalman students 
flocked to India also, to learn the sciences there first-hand, during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, and they carried this learning to Europe at the 
time of the incursions of the Arabs into that continent. But after about 
the twelfth century, the time of the Renaissance in Europe, the intellectual 
activity in India began to decline; and thus it had become possible 
for Europe to do something towards repaying her debt. Continuing, 
he said : 

“The whole of Asia is astir and instinct with new aspirations and 
pulsating with new life. It will not do for us tenaciously to hug the past 
and live like the proverbial frog in the well. We should invoke the liberal 
and catholic spirit of Varahamihira and learn at the feet of Western teachers. 


“Every devout Hindu pilgrim to Benares makes it a point to drink 
the water of the Jnana Vapi or “Well of knowledge”. I trust, the new 
University will be a veritable Jnana Vapi to the students who will flock 
here from the distant parts of India. To me it has been a source of sincere 
gratification that ample provision has been made for teaching the different 
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branches of science and of original research. I hope the starting of this 
University will inaugurate a new era, and, I trust, it will be a sacred con- 
fluence of the ideals of the East and the West and will play a prominent 
part in the building of the India of the future. 

“This is my brief and humble message”. 


DR. HAROLD MANN 

The next lecture was by Dr. Harold H. Mann, In treating his subject, 
“Agriculture in Modern Universities”, Dr. Mann regretted that although all 
distinguished Universities of the world were attaching so much importance 
to agriculture, the Indian Universities were yet very slow in recognizing 
it as a subject to be included in their curriculum. A few weeks ago, when 
he was proposing a development of the agricultural courses in the 
Bombay University—the only Indian University which had till then 
acknowledged the existence of agriculture—a leading judge of the High 
Court opposed his motion with a doubt whether it was advisable to recog- 
nise agriculture at all. A University, he considered, was for the develop- 
ment of intellectual pursuits. Dr. Mann thought that behind the reluctance 
to include agricultural studies in a University course was the idea that they 
were mercenary, that they were taken up with the idea, not of advancing 
Knowledge, but of making money. But this was by no means necessarily the 
case. The ideal of a Modern University should be the service of mankind ; 
and surely, the improvement of agriculture was one very important way of 
serving. To a large number of the people around us agriculture was life itself, 
while to all of us the failure of agriculture meant death and its improvement 
implied an increased possibility of material advancement, which in many 
cases made moral progress possible, Those, then, who devoted themselves 
to agricultural study as a line of service to their fellows, would find that they 
had chosen a path not only worthy of their intellectual powers, but also 
worthy of the ideals of service which was the highest aim of a University, 
While philosophy and law, medicine and the art of government—and even 
the science of war—undoubtedly, needed the best thought of the wisest men, 
it should be remembered that the art of producing the food whereby the 
whole world was maintained, was also worthy of our attention and conside- 
ration. It was a matter of regret that, while agriculture had improved 
so greatly in all other countries of the world, the methods adopted in India 
scarcely differed from those of untold centuries ago. The lecturer, 
therefore pleaded fér the inclusion of the agricultural studies in the new 
Hindu University and in any other which aimed at realizing the widest 
and highest ideals. 
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In the evening on the 6th February, 1916, Maharaja Sir Rameshwar 
Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga presided over the lectures. The special 
feature of this meeting was the presence of Gandhiji who had come to 
Banaras to attend the Foundation-Stone laying ceremony on the invitation 
of Malaviyaji. Mrs. Annie Besant was:the first speaker. She took as her 
subject, “The University as a Builder of Character”, Speaking of the 
ideals of the Hindu University she said: “it would have no right to call 
itself a Hindu University, if its main object was to train youths for the 
gaining of prosperity and wealth. For, Hinduism, while recognizing the 
claims of the intellect, proclaimed above all the supremacy of the spirit. 
The first great ideal of the Hindu University, therefore, is to take up the 
great Hindu culture, and enrich it, but not supplant it, with all that the other 
civilizations can give”. She laid great stress on the principle that knowledge 
was a trust, and not a possession, and referring to this, she cited a story of 
Dr. J. C. Bose. When he went to England, it was found that his Calcutta 
experiments in wireless telegraphy would make the prosperity of the Wire- 
less Telegraphy Company impossible, unless they took a patent of his ideas, 
They therefore offered him money so that he might give them his know- 
ledge for the benefit of the Company. What did Dr. Bose answer? He 
said :—“T will never sell knowledge ; I will tomorrow give to the world 
everything that I have discovered by my investigation”. To a Hindu, to 
think of knowledge as a source of gain was sacrilege One ideal, therefore, 
of the University must be to love knowledge for knowledge’s sake. But 
the foundation on which the University must rest, the only stable founda- 
tion, was religion. For it was here that the youths would be trained who 
were to become the makers of India, Great, then, was the responsibility 
of those who would teach in this University ; great was their privilege, but 
heavy also their responsibility. For here would be the future scientists, 
the future great politicians, the future leaders of the country. We should, 
therefore, she said, lift up our hearts in prayer to Ishwara, that He 
might pour down upon this University the blessings of knowledge, of 
order, of patriotism, so that it might be a centre not only of learning 
but also of high morality, and of devotion to the Motherland. 


After Mrs. Besant had concluded her eloquent speech, the Chairman, 
Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh requested Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi— 
he had not yet become known as Mahatma—to speak. Gandhiji consented. 
Introducing Gandhiji, the Hon’ble Maharaja of Darbhanga said : 
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“I have very great pleasure in introducing to you, if introduction were 
needed at all, Mr. M. K. Gandhi. I know how superfluous is my preliminary 
function of presenting him to you, for his name is well-known in every 
part of this wide country. He has not been merely preaching fellowship 
between man and man ; he has lived in his own life the lesson of his teaching, 
He has given up luxury and comfort in order to be in greater and more 
vital communion with his people ; he keeps up his sustenance on the simplest 
food, in order that he might, as he says, “compete with the poorest”. How 
much of sympathy, how much of sincerity is there in the phrase! And 
the phrase and the sentiment are quite characteristic of Mr. Gandhi. Born 
in affluence, bred up in luxury and comfort he has yet relinquished every- 
thing that is not an absolute necessity, just that he may be of the greater use 
to his fellowmen, 


“South Africa has produced no martyr greater than Mr. Gandhi; and 
no one else at the helm of Indian affairs in South Africa could have steered 
through storm and stress so successfully and smoothly. To Young India, 
therefore, there can be no greater ideal or loftier example than that of Mr. 
Gandhi, I now call upon him to address the meeting”. 


GANDHIJI 


Gandhiji began by saying that he would ‘think aloud’ and 
literally did so. Addressing himself mainly to the students, Gandhiji 
said that while many people in India were not unnaturally desirous 
of Self-Government, yet they did not all quite realize that we must 
first deserve and then desire; that we must make ourselves morally, 
mentally and physically clean and fit, before we aspired after Self- 
Government ; and that when we were thus clean and fit by achieve- 
ment of the inner Self-Government, we should get the outer one 
without fail. It would come to us of itself without any one having 
to be asked for it or having to give it to us. As an instance of our lack 
of readiness in this respect, he mentioned the dirty condition of the lanes 
of Banaras particularly at the Heart of the Sacred Town, the site of the 
Temple of Vishwanath which should be its cleanest spot. He went on to 
point out various inconsistencies, as they appeared to him in the national 
and individual life of India, in a manner partly humorous and partly serious, 
and especially urged the students to be frank, honest and truthful, to have 
the courage of their convictions, to profess and follow high principles, 
to act openly and honourably, and above everything else, to avoid 
carefully the taint of all that was cowardly and despicable, like skulking 
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anarchism and secret assassination—the introduction of which by a few 
misguided criminals into the life of the country, as a supposed remedy for 
various grievances, instead of open, honourable and constitutional passive 
resistance, had only brought upon the people, in its evil train, the greater 
evils and wide-spread humiliations from a 0.1.D. which, in the nature of 
things, found it difficult to discriminate between the very many law-abiding 
and the very few lawless, and could not help subjecting all alike to 
degrading suspicion and espionage. 

The purport of Gandhiji’s speech was obviously intended to condemn 
all anarchical methods and repressive administrative measures which only 
make matters worse and which take all concerned further and further away 
from the true remedy for grievances. 

But somehow, something in his words, something in the manner of 
his expressing—in that particular ‘time, place and circumstance’—what 
otherwise would be accepted as obvious truths by every thoughtful person, 
seemed to have jarred upon some of the audience. The consequence 
was that there were interruptions. 


As Gandhiji was speaking, the atmosphere grew more and more, tense 
and in the middle of the speech the Chairman suddenly got up and left. 
The meeting broke up. The speech was not properly concluded. 


On the 7th of February, the Maharaja Bahadur of Cossimbazar pre- 
sided over the morning lectures. Professor ©. V. Raman and Lt.-Col, 
Kirtikar were the speakers. 


PROFESSOR C. V. RAMAN 

Professor C.V. Raman delivered an interesting lecture on Mathematics, 
in which he traced the early history of Mathematics in India to the days 
of Aryabhatta, and dwelt on the importance of the study of Mathematics 
which is pre-eminently the science of sciences. Prof. Raman said that 
“we need not look to foreign countries for inspiration. It is enough if 
we look to the glorious past of our own country. For, it was in India that 
numerical figures were invented, and that the decimal system of notation 
originated”. In the course of his lecture, Professor Raman gave some 
description of his own researches in Physics, whereby he discovered some 
new paths. 


LT.-COL. KIRTIKAR 


Next to Prof. Raman, Lieutenant-Colonel Kirtikar gave a discourse 
on the “Progress of Medicine during the last Century”. He said that he 
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had first studied the Western systems of medicine and gained a thorough 
knowledge of them; but being somewhat disappointed with the result, 
had subsequently studied the Ayurveda, in which ancient system he had 
found the solution of many of his problems. He considered that the ancient 
Indian systems of medicine and surgery were more beneficial to Indians 
than Western methods could be. 


KAVIRAJ GANANATH SEN 

In the evening, Kaviraj Gananath Sen read a very interesting paper 
under the presidentship of the Raj Rana of Jhalawar. He quoted passages 
from Charaka to the effect that the ideal of those who practice medici~ 
should not be any personal gain, but the loving and sympathetic service 
of the suffering humanity—an ideal which was followed by innumerable 
village Kavirajas and Hakims throughout the length and breadth of India. 
Continuing, he said that in the Ayurvecie system there were many branches, 
such as surgery, treatment of the eye, the nose etc., the treatment of mental 
diseases, cure of snake-bite and other poisonous wounds etc. It does not 
confine itself to the human kingdom but deals also with the treatment of 
the diseases of plants and animals; one branch, for instance, is concerned 
with the treatment of elephants. The lecturer made an eloquent appeal 
to the Hindu University to endeavour to revive the ancient glories of the 
Ayurveda, and expressed his hope that a time might come when a band 
of students would devote themselves to the discovery of other Ayurvedic 
Granthas lying in manuscript hidden away in unknown places. 

Immediately after this lecture, two valuable and interesting lectures 
on Sanskrit and Hindu Culture were delivered under the presidentship 
of the Maharaja of Alwar. The first lecture was by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Haraprasad Shastri on the “Value of Sanskrit Education” and 
second was by Pandit Sri Krishna Joshi on “Indian Culture”. The opening 
address of the Maharaja of Alwar was in Hindi and was much appreciated 
by the audience. He pointed out that, as “the heart of India, through 
all these rolling centuries, has chosen the path of Dharma, and as Dharma 
can be truly known only through the study of the Scriptures in the original”, 
it was necessary, above all things, that the study of Samskrit should be re- 
vived. He hoped that this would be one of the special features of the 
Hindu University. He gave practical expression to his hope by the announce- 
ment that his state, in addition to the subscription already given, would 
give a chair for Samskrit literature and philosophy at a cost of Rs, 12000/- 
annually, for five years. 
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On the 8th February 1916, the Maharaja of Nabha presided over the 
morning lectures, the first of which was by Professor P. Geddes on the 
“Ideals of a Modern University.” 


PROF. P. GEDDES 


In the course of his lecture, Prof. Geddes said that India’s own Uni- 
versity should bear India’s own stamp and should not merely copy from 
foreign Universities. The ideal of a University was to build character to 
make a person strong in moral force. We need not be dazzled by the 
sight of the well-endowed, magnificent Universities of America and Europe, 
many of which, in the learned lecturer’s opinion, were but moral and intel- 
lectual vacuums. In ancient days, whether in India or in Greece or in other 
ancient countries, a centre of learning, a true university, was formed from 
a very small beginning, with a single teacher, perhaps, surrounded by a 
small group of students. Gradually, their number grew, other teachers 
joined and students were attracted to come and place themselves under 
their guidance. In modern times, the splendour was great, but real educa- 
tion or development of character was poor. Prof. Geddes laid great stress 
on the formation of libraries in various departments, reserving room for 
expansion. His lecture was full of suggestions and was highly appreciated, 
so much so that Pandit Malaviya rose immediately after, and thanked 
Professor Geddes on behalf of the Hindu Community expressing his hope 
that he (Prof. Geddes) would help the University from time to time with 
his suggestions and if possible in some more direct way also. 

Shri 0. N. Bhatkhande then read a very interesting paper on 
“Indian Music”. 

The evening programme began at 4-30, at the College Hall, as usual. 
Pandit Din Dayal Sharma addressed the meeting in Hindi on the subject 
of “Religious Education at the University”. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
followed with an English address to the students in which he appealed to 
them to do their utmost for the building up of the University, as it was 
on their enthusiasm, love and self-sacrifice that its success depended. 


Prof. C. V. Raman then gave another interesting discourse on “Some 
New Paths in Physics”, illustrated by magic lantern slides. 
THE CRICKET MATCH 


The cricket match, also conceived by Malaviyaji and worked out 
in detail by Babu Sita Ram Sah and his able assistants, was also a great 
success and attracted six to seven thousand spectators every day during 
the three days it lasted viz 5th, 6th and 7th February 1916. The Maharajas 
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of Kashmir and Alwar had very kindly brought in their well-known teams 
for the match especially ; and they, with the all U.P. team organized by 
Babu Sitaram Sah, afforded much healthy exeitement to the large mass 
of spectators who lined the mile long perimeter of the quadrangular play- 
ground, 


THE CLOSING FUNCTIONS 


The 8th of February 1916 was the Vasanta Panchami day. A Sara- 
swati Puja, on a grand scale was performed at the Nagwa Site. The yajna 
and Hom ceremonies, the Gayatri japa and the Sikh and Jaina ceremonies, 
all of which had commenced a fortnight before the main day of the func- 
tion and continued upto the 8th Feb. were brought to a close after per- 
forming the Purnahuti etc. The Maharaja of Nabha attended the closing 
rites in person, while many Durbars were represented by high officials. 

In the afternoon at 3 P.M. the Sikh Grantha Saheb was recited by 
Bhai Arjun Singhji and Sant Amar Singhji at the School Hall. After the 
recitation, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya spoke in Hindi, on the Hindu 
Religion in general and Guru Granth Saheb in particular. 


The very last items of the closing function of the memorable Hindu 
University Foundation week, were a fine Hari Katha by Kirtanacharya 
Pandit Ram Chandra Bea, the famous Singer-Reciter-Pandit, and some 
wonderful music by the famous Gayanacharya Pandit Vishnu Digamber 
and two of his pupils. Vishnu Digambarji sang Bharat Hamara Desh 
Hai in a manner which went to the hearts of the audience. 

Thus came the functions to a close, The success of the main function 
and the subsidiary ones was due to the benevolent interest taken by Sir 
James Meston; to the large hearted liberality and noble hospitality of 
H. H. the Maharaja of Banaras ; and to the great kindness and sympathy 
of the Ruling Princes and other distinguished personages who honoured and 
graced the functions with their presence. The presence of so many Princes 
of the land im their town for a whole week was a source of joy to the 
citizens of Kashi. The martial bearing of some, the benevolent and 
patriarchal presence of others, the fine Presidential addresses of those who 
took the Chair at the lectures, their affable courtesy, and readiness to 
mix with the crowd and business-like simplicity on ordinary occasions—all 
were a revelation to the people and won the hearts of all who had the 
opportunity of seeing them. They left behind the pleasantest recollections 
and hopes of beneficent work for India. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE FIRST COURT MEETING 

While arrangements were being made for the ceremony of laying 
the Foundation-Stone of the University, Dr. Sundar Lal, Honorary 
Secretary, Hindu University Society addressed a letter on the 8th January, 
1916 to the Government of India stating the upto-date position in regard 
to the fulfilment of the conditions laid down in the letter of the Hon'ble 
Sir Harcourt Butler dated the 2nd June, 1913 and suggesting the desirability 
of settling the date for bringing the Benares Hindu University Act into 
force. It was pointed out that the work of constituting the Court, Senate, 
Council, Syndicate, Faculties ete. could begin only when the Act came into 
force. It was also necessary to fix a date from which the Central Hindu 
College was to be deemed to be a College maintained by the University 
under Section 15 of the Act. 


In the concluding paragraph of the letter Dr. Sundar Lal said : 
“When the scheme was originally announced to the public 
(now about four years ago), it met with a very generous response 
and evoked great enthusiasm which, in the course of three long 
years that the negotiations necessarily involved, had very much 
cooled down. The passing of the Act and coming ceremony of 
laying of the Foundation-Stone during the administration of THis 
Excellency Lord Hardinge, have revived the enthusiasm. Though, 
by reason of the war and the consequent depression of trade and 
business, the work of collecting donations promised and of obtaining 
promises of fresh donations, is very much hampered, the further 
progress of the University will, I fear, much suffer if the enthusiasm 
now revived is allowed to cool down by any delay which may be 

involved in the practical establishment of the University ....” 


Another important matter which had to be settled was the selection 
of the Chancellor, Pro. Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor. According to 
Section 3(1) of the Act, the First Chancellor, Pro. Chancellor and Vice- 
Chancellor were to be the persons specified in this behalf by a notification of 
the Governor-General in Council in the Gazette of India. H. H. the Maharaja 
Scindia was approached by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in October 
1915 for the office of the Pro. Chancellor. Then he went to Mysore to 
approach His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore for the Chancellorship. 
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His Highness Maharaja Sir Krishnaraja Wadiyar of Mysore was well-known 
all over India at that time as an able ruler devoted to the good of his people. 
Mysore was a model Indian State. Religious and moral education was 
given in its schools and all good work were encouraged by the Maharaja. 
It was therefore considered that having regard to His Highness well-known 
piety, love of Sanskrit literature and devotion to the Hindu Religion, no 
more fitting choice could be made for the high office of the Chancellor. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya paid two visits to Mysore in this connection 
and prevailed upon His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore to become the 
First Chancellor, The name of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee was suggested 
for the Vice-Chancellorship but he declined. The name of Dr. Sundar 
Lal-was therefore suggested. The final suggestions were soon submitted 
to the Government. 


Then followed the publication of the required notification in the 
Gazette of India, on March 25, 1916 (Part I), as under: 


EDUCATION 
The 23rd March 1916 


No, 255—In exercise of the power conferred by 
Section 1, Sub Section (2), of the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity Act, 1915 (XVI of 1915), the Governor-General in 
Council is pleased to direct that the said Act shall come 
into force on and with effect from the Ist April, 1916. 

His Excellency Lord Hardinge became the first Lord Rector of the 
Benares Hindu University though he was so only for three brief days. His 
Excellency Lord Chelmsford, the new Viceroy became the second Lord 
Rector of the University from the 4th April, 1916. 

On the eve of his departure from India, the University of Bombay 
conferred upon Lord Hardinge the degree of Doctor of Laws. In the 
course of his interesting speech on that occasion he said : 

“The ceremony, I so recently performed, of laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the Benares Hindu University, gave me an opportunity 
of declaring the faith that is in me, regarding higher education. 
No one can deny the necessity for greater and more extended faci- 
lities, no one can dispute the importance of greater elasticity or 
doubt the wisdom of experimenting in new directions and I think 
everyone will give us credit for realising the urgency of improving 
the environments in which the students prosecute their studies.” 
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Concluding his speech he gave a parting message to all the students 
of India: 

“In a few hours time I shall have left you, my work in India 
being over, but I shall carry away with me memories and interests 
which will endure throughout my life. Above all, I shall carry 
away with me high hopes for the future of India, of which the 
fulfilment rests largely with you, students, who will soon be the 
manhood of your country. Ihave to bid you good-bye and god- 
speed in solemn times, which are putting to a supreme test not 
merely the military organisation and material resources but above 
all the character of nations, their capacity for self-discipline and 
self-sacrifice. 

“Herein lies the lesson of the War, which I would commend 
to all the young students of India. It is character, it is the capacity 
for self-discipline, for self-sacrifice that build up and preserve a 
Nation, Cultivate those qualities steadfastly, patiently, unobs- 
trusively, while you are pursuing your various studies, and you 
will be able to acquit yourselves as men in after life and to do each 
of your share in building up a nation, worthy of India’s past tradi- 
tions and future greatness. You will often be in my thoughts and 
I trust ‘you will also remember me as your sincere well-wisher. 
God bless you all and help you through life.” 


Under section 6(1) of the Act, His Honour Sir James Meston, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh became the 
first Visitor of the University. 


Under Statute 3(1) clause (i), the following heads of local adminis- 
trations in British India, other than the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces became Fz-officio Patrons of the University. 

Lord Carmichael, Governor of Bengal 

Lord Pentland, Governor of Madras 

Lord Willingdon, Governor of Bombay 

Sir Edward Gait, Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 

Sir Harcourt Butler, Lieutenant-Governor of Burma 

Sir Archdale Earle, Chief Commissioner of Assam 

Sir Benjamin Robertson, Chief Commissioner of Central Provinces 

Sir George Roos-Keppel, Chief Commissioner of North West 
Frontier 
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Sir John Ramsay, Chief Commissioner of British Baluchistan 

The Hon’ble W. M. Hailey, Chief Commissioner of Delhi 

Sir-Elliot Colvin, Chief Commissioner of Ajmer Marwara 

Sir Hugh Daly, Chief Commissioner, Coorg 

The Hon’ble M. W. Douglas, Chief Commissioner Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands 


Under Statute 3(1) clause (ii), the following Ruling Princes or Chiefs 
were appointed by the Lord Rector to be Patrons of the University. 


als 


2 


10. 


TE 


12. 


13. 


His Highness Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwar Bahadur, 
G.C.S.L_Maharaja of Baroda 

Colonel His Highness Maharaja Sri Sir Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., Maharaja of Mysore 

Major-General His Highness Maharaja Sir Partab Singhji 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir 

CENTRAL INDIA 

Major-General His Highness Maharaja Sir Madhava Rao Scindia 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.V.0., LL.D., Maharaja of Gwalior 

His Highness Maharajadhiraja Raj Rajeshwar. Sawai Shri 
Tukoji Rao Bala Sahib Holkar, Maharaja of Indore 

His Highness Maharaja Lokendra Govind Singh Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Datia 

RAJPUTANA 


‘His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharana Sir Fateh Singh 


Bahadur, G.C.8.I., G.C.I-E., Maharana of Udaipur 

Major-General His Highness Raj Rajendra Shri Maharajadhiraja 
Sawai Sir Madho Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., G.C.V.0., 
LL.D., Maharaja of Jaipur 

His Highness Raj Rajeshwar Maharajadhiraja Shri Sumer 
Singhji Bahadur, Maharaja of Jodhpur 

Colonel His Highness Raj Rajeshwar Narendra Shiromani 
Shri Maharajadhiraja Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, G.OS.L, 
G.C,LE., LL.D. A-D.-C., Maharaja of Bikaner 

Major His Highness Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.S.L., G.C.LE., Maharao of Kotah 

Major His Highness Maharajadhiraja Sir Madan Singhji 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., K.C.I-E., Maharaja of Kishengarh 

His Highness Sawai Maharaja Sir Jai Singhji Bahadur, K.C.S.L, 
K.C.LE., Maharaja of Alwar 
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14. His Highness Maharawal Shri Sir Bijey Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 
K.C.LE., Maharawal of Dungarpur 

15. His Highness Raj-Rana Sir Bhawani Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.1., 
Raj-Rana of Jhalawar 


PUNJAB 
16. His Highness Maharaja Ripudaman Singh Malavendra Bahadur, 
F.R.GS., M.R.A.S., Maharaja of Nabha 
17. His Highness Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur G.C.8.I., of Kapurthala 
UNITED PROVINCES 
18. His Highness Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narain Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.LE., Maharaja of Benares 
Under Statute 3(2), the Lord Rector appointed the Hon’ble Maharaja 
Bahadur Sir Rameshwar Singh of Darbhanga as a Vice-Patron of the 
University. 

By further notifications which were published in the Gazette of India, 
dated the 15th April, 1916, Part I Page 440 & 441, the Governor-General 
in Council declared that : 

Notification No. 331 dated 1-4-1916 
(1) Colonel His Highness Maharaja Sri Sir Kishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur G.C.S.I. of Mysore shall be the first Chancellor of 
the Benares Hindu University ; 
Notification No. 333 dated 1-4-1916 
(2) Major General His Highness Maharaja Sir Madho Rao Scindia 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I. G.C.V.0. A.D.C., LL.D. of Gwalior shall 
be the first Pro. Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University ; 
Notification No. 335 dated 1-4-1916 
(3) The Hon’ble Dr. Sundar Lal, Rai Bahadur, B.A., LL.D., C.1.E. 
shall be the first Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity. 

As per the provision under the Act, the Hindu University Society 
was dissolved with effect from the 1st April 1916 on which date the Benares 
Hindu Universty Act came into force. The Society had been maintaining 
the Central Hindu College, the Central Hindu Collegiate School and the 
Ranvira Sanskrit Pathashala. The management of these institutions had 
been entrusted to three separate Committees of Management. Until the 
Benares Hindu University and its legally constituted authorities could meet 
and determine all the matters connected with the future management of 
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these institutions, the Vice-Chancellor ordered, under Statute 9 clause 4 of 
Schedule I of the Benares Hindu University Act, that the Committees 
appointed by the Hindu University Society shall continue to maintain 
and manage the different institutions entrusted. to them as before. 

The constitution of the University Court as laid down in Statute 14, 
and of the Senate, as laid down in Statute 19 of the Act had to be completed 
now. These two bodies—the Court and the Senate—had then to proceed 
to elect their executive committees, the Council and the Syndicate, 
respectively. The Faculties had also to be constituted by the Senate. The 
first thing which had to be done was to complete the constitution of the 
University Court, which, under Statute 14, consisted of : 

Class I—Ex officio members. 
Class II—Donors and their representatives, 
Class If1[—Elected members. 

The ex-officio members other than the Pro. Vice-Chancellor had 
already been appointed. The Pro.Vice-Chancellor was to be elected by 
the Court under Statute 10. 

With the approval of H.E. the Governor-General in Council the Vice- 
Chancellor appointed, under Statute 14 clause (1) Class III (c) and clause (2) 
of the schedule I of the B.H.U. Act, the following gentlemen as members 
of the Court. 

(1) Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya, 
Allahabad. 

(2) Babu Bhagavan Das, Benares. 

(3) Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Shiva Kumar Shastri. 

(4) Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha. 

(5) Dr. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee. 

(6) The Hon’ble Pandit Moti Lal Nehru. 

(7) The Hon’ble Dr, Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

(8) Dr. Ganesh Prasad. 

(9) Prof. C. V. Raman. 


The Court was now constituted ag follows :— 
CLASS I—EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS 
1. Chancellor—Colonel His Highness Maharaja Sir Sri Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar Bahadur of Mysore. 
2. Pro. Chancellor—Major General His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Madhava Rao Scindia Bahadur of Gwalior. 
3. Vice-Chancellor—The Hon’ble Dr. Sundarlal 
4. Pro. Vice-Chancellor :—to be elected. 
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CLASS II—DONORS AND THEIR REPRESENTATIVES 
Clause (a) 

1, Major-General H. H. Maharaja Sir Partab Singhji Bahadur 
of Jammu & Kashmir. 

2. H. H. Raj Rajeshwar Maharajadhiraj Shri Sumer Singhji, 
Bahadur of Jodhpur. 

3. H, H. Maharajadhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Sawai Shri Tukoji Rao 
Holkar Bahadur of Indore. 

4, Colonel H, H. Raj Rajeshwar Narendra Shiromani Shri Maha- 
rajadhiraj Sir Ganga Singhji Bahadur of Bikaner. 


Clause (b) 
1. H. H. Maharajadhiraj Maharana Sir Fateh Singhji Bahadur 
of Udaipur. 
H. H. Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwar Bahadur of Baroda. 
3. Major General H. H. Raj Rajendra Maharajadhiraj Sawai Sir 
Madho Singhji Bahadur of Jaipur. 
4, Major General His Highness Maharaja Sir Madhava Rao Scindia 
Bahadur of Gwalior. 
5. H. H. Maharaja Sawai Sir Jey Singhji Bahadur of Alwar. 
. Major H. H. Maharao Sir Umed Singhji Bahadur of Kotah. 
7. H. H. Maharaja Ripudaman Singh Malavendra Bahadur of 
Nabha. 
8. The Hon. Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga. 
9. The Hon. Maharaja Sir Bhagwati Prasad Singh Bahadur of 
Balrampur, Oudh. 
10. The Hon, Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy Bahadur 
of Cossimbazar, District Murshidabad. 
11. Dr. Sir Rash Behary Ghose, Calcutta. 
12. The Hon’ble Dr. Sundar Lal, Allahabad. 
13. The Hon. Babu Motichand, Benares. 
14, The Hon. Babu Brajendra Kishore Ray Choudhury, Zamindar 
;, Mymensingh. 


po 





of Gouripur, Dis 
15. Raja Suraj Baksh Singh, Taluqdar Kasmanda, Distt. Sitapur. 
16. Mahant Satish Chandra Giri of Tarakeshwar. 
Clause (c) 
1. H. H. Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singhji Bahadur of Kapurthala. 
2. H. H. Raj Rana Sir Bhawani Singhji Bahadur of Jhalawar. 
3. The Hon’ble Raja Hari Har Prasad Narayan Singh of Amawan. 
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Babu Madho Prasad Saheb, Banker, Rani Mandi, Allahabad. 
Babu Man Mohan Das, Banker, Rani Mandi, Allahabad. 
Mahant Anand Gir of Mirzapur. 

The Hon’ble Raja Kirtyanand Sinha, Deorhi Champanagar, 
District Purnia. 

Seth Radha Krishna Potdar of the firm of Messrs, Tara Chand 
Ghanashyam Das, Calcutta. 

Bhateley Shyam Behari Lall, Rais, Beraree, District Htawah. 
Raja Ram Gopal Singh, Bahadur of Manda, District Allahabad. 
Raja Kristo Das Law of Calcutta. 

The Hon. Raja Reshee Case Law, of Calcutta. 

Rani Kishori Devi of Lakhna, District Etawah. 

Raja Chandra Shekhar Tripathi of Sissendi, District Lucknow. 
Babu Chandi Charan Law of Caleutta. 

Babu .Ambica Charan Law of Calcutta. 

The Hon. Maharaja Sir Ravaneshwar Prasad Singh, Bahadur 
of Gidhaur, District Monghyr. 

Raja Lalta Prasad Bahadur of Pilibhit. 

The Hon, Rai Sitanath Roy Bahadur of Calcutta. 

Lala Kunj Kishore Tandan Sachchavala, Banker, Etawah, 
Rani Surat Kuar, of Khairigarh, District Kheri. 

Babu Sourindra Mohan Singh, Zamindar of Bhagalpur. 
Babu Ganga Baksh Singh, Taluqdar of Tikari, Shahmau (Rai 
Bareli). 

Rao Bahadur Pandit Sukhdeo Prasad, of Udaipur. 

Babu Jugal Kishore, of the firm of Messrs. Baldeo Das Jugal 
Kishore, Calcutta. 

Pandit Somesvara Datta Sukul, of Sitapur. 

Babu Chhedilal Agarwala, of Calcutta. 

Babu Jay Krishna Rohtagi of the firm of Messrs. Kallu Babu 
Lal Chand, Caleutta. 

Lala Ramnath Tandan Sachehavala, Banker of Etawah, 
Babu Bishun Narain (minor) through Manager, Court of Wards, 
Fyzabad. 

Sahu Ram Kumar, Rais, Thakurdwara, district Moradabad. 
Rai Sahib Chaudhury Raghubir Narain Singh, Rais and Special 
Magistrate of Asora, district Meerut. 

The Hon. Lala Sukhbir Sinha of Muzaffarnagar. 

The Hon. Raja Sir Rampal Singh, of Kurri Sidauli, district 
Rai Bareli. 
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H, H. the Maharani Sahiba (Senior) of Bikaner. 

H. H. the Maharani Sahiba (Junior) of Bikaner. 

Sir Prabhashanker Dalpatram Pattani, of Bhavanagar. 

Seth Narottam Morarjee Gokuldas of Bombay. 

Seth Ratansi Dharamsi Morarjee of Bombay. 

Rai Salig Ram Thapar Bahadur of Lucknow. 

Babu Hira Prassd Singh, Zamindar of mohalla Chaudharitola 
P.O. Mahendru, Bankipur. 

Rai Govind Chand (minor), Rais, Mohalla Phatak Rangil Das, 
through the Court of Wards, of Benares. 

Akhauri Babu Prem Narain, Rais and Zamindar of Gaya. 
(a) 

Kuar Chain Singh, of Pokharan, nominated by H. H. the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur on 7th August, 1916. 

Rai Kamta Prasad Bahadur, Home Member of Council, 
Bikaner State, nominated by H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner 
on 30th March, 1916. 

Rai Sahib Pandit Udey Chand, M.A., Secretary to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, Srinagar, nominated by 
H. .H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir on 14th June, 
1915. 

Devan Bahadur G. R. Khandekar, Chief Minister Indore State 
nominated by H. H. the Maharaja of Indore. 
(e) 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, of Allahabad, 
nominated by H. H. the Maharana of Udaipur on 3rd April, 
1916. 

Dewan Bahadur Daya Kishen Kaul, Foreign and Financial 
Secretary, Patiala State, nominated by H. H. the Maharaja 
of Alwar on 3rd April, 1916. 

Dewan Bahadur Chaube Raghunath Das, Dewan, Kotah State, 
nominated by H. H. the Maharao of Kotah on Ist of May, 
1916, 

Babu Sanjiban Ganguli, Accountant-General, Jaipur State, 
nominated by H. H. the Maharaja of Jaipur on 12th July, 
1916. 

Pandit Bhaskar Ramchandra Arte, Professor of Samskrit, 
Baroda College, Baroda, nominated by H. H. the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda on 4th July, 1916. 
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Maharaja Sir Tukoji' Rao Holka 
of Indore 











Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh 
of Kapurthala 





Maharaja Sir Bhawani Singh 
of Jhalawar. 











“Maharaja Sri Ripudaman Singh 
of Nabha 
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Sardar Bachan Singh, Education Minister, Nabha, nominated 
by H. H. the Maharaja of Nabha, on 4th May, 1916, 

Babu Raghunandan Prasad Sinha Choudhary, Private Secre- 
tary to the Hon’ble the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga, 
Rajnagar P.O., Darbhanga, nominated by the Hon’ble Maharaja 
Rameshwar Singh Bahadur, of Darbhanga, on 19th March, 
1915. 

Babu Saroda Charan Mitra, Retired Judge of the High Court, 
85, Grey Street, Calcutta, nominated by the Honb’le Maharaja 
Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy Bahadur, of Cossimbazar, on 
17th April, 1916. 

Thakur Rampal Singh, Chauriya P.O., Sidhauli, District 
Sitapur, nominated by Thakur Suraj Baksh Singh, Talugdar, 
Kasmanda, District Sitapur on 30th March, 1916. 

Babu Manmohan Bhattacharjee, Manager, Hindustan Co- 
operative Bank, Ltd. Samavayya Mansion, Corporation 
Street, Calcutta, nominated by the Hon'ble Babu Brajendra 
Kishore Roy Chaudhuri, Zamindar Gouripur, District Mymen- 
singh on 29th March, 1916, 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta nominated by Dr. Sir Rash 
Behary Ghose of Calcutta on 31st March 1916. 

Pandit Baldev Ram Dave of Allahabad, nominated by the 
Hon’ble Dr. Sundarlal, of Allahabad, on the 11th August, 1916. 
Babu Mangala Prasad, of Calcutta, nominated by the Hon’ble 
Babu Motichand, of Benares, on the 16th April, 1916, 
Gosain Rampuri of Benares City, nominated by Mahant Satish 
Chandra Giri of Tarkeshwar, District Hooghly on the 26th 
July, 1916. 

Raja Raghuraj Singh, Taluqdar, Mankapur Estate, District 
Gonda, nominated by the Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Bhagwati 
Prasad Singh Bahadur, of Balrampur on the 28th July, 1916. 


CLASS III—ELECTED MEMBERS 


Vacant—Ten persons to be elected by the registered graduates, 


Vacant—Thirty persons to be elected by registered donors of 
Rs. 500/- or upwards. 


1. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Adityaram Bhattacharys 
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2. B. Bhagavan Das 
3. The Hon’ble Pandit Motilal Nehru 
4, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru 
5. Dr. Ganesh Prasad 
6. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha 
7. Professor 0. V. Raman 
8. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Shiva Kumar Shastri 
9. Dr. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee 
Clause : 
(d) Vacant—Fifteen representatives of Hindu Religion and Samskrit 
learning to be elected by the Court. 
(e) Vacant—Ten persons to represent Jain and Sikh Communities 
to be elected by the Court. 
(f) Vacant—Ten persons to be elected by the Court to represent 
the learned professions. 
(g) Vacant—Not exceeding twenty persons to be elected by the 
Court. 

His Highness the Maharaja Sri Sir Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur 
of Mysore, Chancellor.of the University directed under Statute 16 of the 
Statutes of the University that the first University Court shall assemble 
on Saturday the 12th August, 1916 at 12 noon at the Central Hindu College, 
Benares to make the necessary appointments and elections under the Act 
and to dispose of such other business as might be brought forward for 
consideration. 


The meeting of the First Court took place as scheduled at 12 noon om 
the 12th August, 1916. The following were present : 
1. His Highness Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Banares 
2, The Hon’ble Dr. Sundarlal Vice-Chancellor 
3. The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur, of 
Darbhanga 
4, Dr. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, of Calcutta 


5. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Shiva Kumar Shastri of Benares 

6, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya, of 
Allahabad 

7. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, of Allahabad 

8. Mahant Satish Chandra Giri of Tarakeshwar 


9. Thakur Suraj Baksh Singh, of Sitapur 
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10. The Hon’ble Babu Motichand, of Benares 

11. Seth Narottam Morarjee Gokuldas, of Bombay 

12. The Hon’ble Raja Sir Rampal Singh, of Kurri Sidhauli 

13. Babu Bhagvandas, of Benares 

14, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, of Allahabad 

15, The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, of Allahabad 
16. Pandit Bhaskar Ramchandra Arte, of Baroda 

17. Kunwar Chain Singh, of Pohkran, Jodhpur 

18. Babu Sanjiban Ganguli, of Jaipur 

19. Sardar Bachan Singh, of Nabha 

20. Pandit Baldev Ram Dave, of Allahabad 

21. Babu Manmohan Bhattacharya, of Calcutta 

22. Babu Mangala Prasad, of Calcutta 

23. Gosain Rampuri, of Benares 

24. Raja Raghuraj Singh, of Mankapur 

25. Babu Madho Prasad, of Allahabad 

26. Babu Manmohandas, of Allahabad 

27. Bhateley Shyam Beharilal, of Etawah 

28. Pandit Someshwara Datta Shukla, of Sitapur, and 

29. Rai Sahib Chaudhri Raghubir Narayan Singh, of Meerut 


His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, Visitor of the University, was also present. 


There was a large attendance of spectators. 


The meeting opened with a prayer by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Shiva Kumar Shastri. 
The Vice-Chancellor then rose and said : 


“This is the first meeting of the Court of the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity. We knew that, owing to unavoidable causes, our Chancellor, 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, would not be able to grace this 
meeting with his presence. But we had looked forward to the pleasure 
of welcoming to-day our Pro-Chancellor, His Highness Maharaja Scindia 
of Gwalior, I regret, however, to inform you that illness has prevented 
His Highness from coming here. I myself was with His Highness at Sipri 
only three days ago and I can assure you that, keen as is our disappoint- 
ment at his absence to-day, his is not less keen. You will see this also 
from the message which I have just received from His Highness, and which, 


with your \permission, I will read to you :— 
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‘Will you please convey to the meeting my intense regret at my 
absence which, you will doubtless be able to explain, was rendered un- 
avoidable by the state of my health. My disappointment at my inability 
to be present is in direct proportion to the keenness with which I had looked 
forward to the function you are holding to-day. I am convinced the 
meeting will go off without a hitch, and it is some satisfaction to me to 
feel that the many enthusiastic supporters of the Hindu University move- 
ment will still hear, though from other lips than mine, the few earnest 
sentiments that I had intended to express to them personally. I am 
confident that sobriety, dignity and a scrupulous regard for the obligations 
of our charter will always characterise the proceedings of the University, 
and also that stern devotion to the real interests of the country and whole- 
hearted search after truth, will for ever be the watchwords of the fortunate 
youths who will enter the sacred portals of our long-looked-for temple 
of learning.—M. Scindia’. 


“In the absence of our Chancellor and Pyp-Chancellor, I propose 
that His Highness the Maharaja of Benares do take the chair at this meeting”. 


His Highness Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh Bahadur, of Banares 
then took the chair, and called upon the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya to read the address of the Pro-Chancellor which ran as follows :— 
Mr. Vicke-CHANCELLOR AND GENTLEMEN, 

“While sensible of the high honour which the Government have done 
me at your suggestion in electing me as the first Pro-Chancellor of the 
Benares Hindu University, I deeply regret that my valued friend and 
brother-Prince, the Maharaja of Mysore, is not here to preside as our Chan- 
cellor at this first meeting of the University Court. I have watched with 
great interest the progress of the movement which, through the sympathy 
and generosity of the British Government, has culminated in a full-fledged 
University. Our heart-felt thanks are due to the Government of Lord 
Hardinge for their enlightened encouragement of the cause of Indian Edu- 
cation, Much controversy has raged round the question, whether a deno- 
minational or sectarian University would or would not be beneficial to 
the cause of Indian Education. There are not a few who sincerely hold 
that a University of the character of the Benares University is of doubtful 
advantage. While fully comprehending their point of view, I need hardly 
tell you that I myself have no such apprehensions. In the main, the 
character and results of any movement depend upon the spirit that animates 
the workers; the question is whether the spirit is one of competition or 
of co-operation. The teachings of the latter half of the nineteenth century 
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unhappily not corrected by the teaching of religion, engendered an un- 
healthy spirit of competition resulting in rivalry and a desire for domination, 
the result of which we see to-day in the hideous and devastating war that is 
convulsing entire Continents. Let us hope that the issue of this war will 
be to exercise for ever the ugly spectres of competition, rivalry and domi- 
nation. 

“Gentlemen, I am sure that it is not the spirit of competition that 
is the motive force of your undertaking. Your watchword is co-operation, 
so I have no fear that our University will confer anything but unmixed 
good upon the country. 

“I am specially pleased co note that one of your cardinal principles 
is to train and bring up the alumni of the University in Religion. For 
all true Religion is based on the belief in the one Supreme Being, the Al- 
mighty God. And the essence of all morality founded upon such a Faith 
is charity and goodwill, towards all. This is the spirit of co-operation in 
its highest form. There are some people, I am fully aware, who doubt 
whether the teaching of Faith, side by side with Science, can be productive 
of good results This assumes that, if religion and science are not anta- 
gonistic, they are at least incompatible. But, happily, signs are not wanting 
that the attitude of Science towards Religion is undergoing a great change : 
I think this was inevitable. All science teaches that many things which 
seem unconnected and isolated have some common principle running through 
them all, and that particular laws are comprised in more general laws. 
A day may come, and with the blessing of God it will come, when the 
Supreme Law, permeating all and enveloping all, will stand revealed to 
the Intellect of man. When that happy consummation arrives, man will 
know what he now believes what the intellect is striving to discover, and 
will go on struggling to pursue, till it reaches that goal which to Faith was 
vouchsafed long ago. The mists are giving place to light ; dim it may be— 
but the coming dawn is breaking on the horizon, and the future gives 
promise of the hope that Religion and Science will work together for the 
ultimate salvation of Humanity. 

“To turn to your Charter, I notice with genuine pleasure that the 
purposes for which the University has been incorporated are truly compre- 
hensive, and to me it is a peculiar satisfaction that Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Education find among them a prominent place. I hope that an early 
opportunity will be found to establish chairs for the scientific teaching of 
those subjects. 
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“Gentlemen, for a long time to come, agriculture must be the main 
industry of our country. The chief source of prosperity in any measurable 
future will be the scientific development of the products of the land, If 
‘we can improve the output of land in quantity as well as in quality, we shall 
help to enrich the country proportionately. But we should not lose sight 
of the fact that eighty per cent of our manufactured requirements are 
supplied from outside. It does not speak well for our economics that much 
of our raw products is exported and again re-imported in manufactured 
shape for our consumption. Surely, this is an undesirable state of things 
which we should exert ourselves to end. This world-wide war gave us 
a great opportunity, but unfortunately we have failed to take it. We 
lack the knowledge and organisation essential to successful industry. 
These are the defects from which we suffer, and I am confident that the 
University will be able to devise means to remove them and to give a sure 
impulse to that era of well-being for our country which we so ardently 
desire. 

“There is one subject which is uppermost in my mind and which 
I cannot too strongly impress upon the promoters of the University move- 
ment. Pray do not misunderstand me. Not for a moment do I mean 
to imply that the authorities of this University are not alive to the impor- 
tance of the point. The point I refer to is that the young men, who are 
going to receive their training at this University in increasing numbers 
every year, should be inspired by a strong sense of fellow-feeling for members 
of all the other communities, and especially for the great sister community 
of the Muhammedans. Let them feel that they are Indians first and any- 
thing else afterwards. Believe me that most of our troubles and difficulties 
result from the lack of unity and organization. Let us realize that we 
all live in one country, divided by no insuperable barriers, but, on the con- 
trary, by nothing more than unsubstantial boundaries admitting of easy 
intercourse, so that what affects the one must affect the others, The true 
salvation of the country lies in the well-being and progress of all its com- 
ponent parts. Any one who is short-sighted enough to suppose that it 
is a good thing for one community to steal a march on another can only 
be infected by that unhealthy spirit of competition to which I have already 
referred. 

“Gentlemen, the Hindu Religion is one of the most tolerant in the 
world. By refusing to make converts it has proclaimed to the world the 
principle of live and let live. It is the negation of aggression. From 
toleration to active friendship there is but one step, and while we have 
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adhered firmly to our own great and ancient Faith, we have always shown 
respect for other Faiths. It is your self-respecting man who has the greatest 
regard for others. 


“Gentlemen, the existing universities in India have been modelled 
on the University of London. Their function has been merely to prescribe 
courses of study, hold examinations and confer degrees. In the peculiar 
condition of the country and of the time, it seems to me that that was 
bound to happen. The education of a vast continent like India, on western 
lines, was the question before the Government of the day. In their generous 
zeal to uplift and to bring us all into line socially, economically and politi- 
cally with Europe, the British Government desired to give India the benefits 
of Western Education, Proud as we rightly are of our great past and of 
the achievements of our ancestors, it cannot be denied by those, whose 
judgment is not obscur8d by ignorance or clouded by prejudice, that for 
centuries past we have not only been not progressing, but retrogressing, 
For, in Nature, there is no such thing as standing still: we must either 
go forward or go backward. The people of the West took up the thread 
of progress where our ancestors had left it and made enormous strides 
towards discovering the laws of Nature. They have built up a great store- 
house of knowledge, the key of which is one of the principal Western lan- 
guages. When the question of educating India arose, the problem was, 
whether the medium of imparting education should be English or the 
Indian languages. All that is a matter of history, and I need not dilate 
upon it. Happily and wisely the decision was in favour of English. Those, 
who can reflect a little and penetrate below the surface, will have no diffi- 
culty in realising and appreciating the true aims of the British people in 
governing India. It passes my comprehension how any person, with a 
tight to be heard, can say that the policy of the British Government is 
to divide and rule and to keep India in a state of perpetual dependence. 
History abounds in cases where the desire of a dominant class has been 
to keep the others in a state of perpetual tutelage; the measures they 
adopted were not directed towards restricting wealth or power, but to 
enslaving the Intellect. The reason is obvious. It is the emancipation 
of the Intellect that is the basis of every other emancipation—moral, social, 
economical and political. Therefore I say plainly, let us, people of India 
be sincerely grateful to the people of England for having placed within 
our reach the untold blessings of Western Science and Literature. It is 
in the best interests of India herself that she should be firmly loyal to 
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Britain and that the bonds of union between them should draw them more 
closely and firmly together. 


“Gentlemen, it would be idle to deny the great good that the existing 
Universities have done in India. Inspite of apparent and inevitable 
defects, they have rendered great service to the country. It has, however, 
been recognised that education, properly so called, does not consist merely 
in book-learning, and the time has come when India needs something more. 
The development of the Intellect and the building up of character must 
proceed hand in hand and at a time of the student’s life when he is most 
susceptible to influences. It is not the memorising of text-books, but the 
contact of mind with mind that develops the critical faculty and the power 
of independent thought which is the essence of true Education. We, who 
know the methods of existing Indian Colleges, cannot help contrasting 
them with those of the great Universities*of the west. Most of the Pro- 
fessors in Oxford and Cambridge are men whose books are standard works. 
The Indian teacher is usually a dogmatic preceptor, whose words are to be 
taken as oracular; whereas an Oxford or Cambridge Professor, lecturing 
on the subject of which he is a recognised master, does not arrogate to 
himself any supernatural authority, but in imparting information is merely 
a guide and helper, a fellow searcher after truth with his students. Besides, 
the life of the students and the professors is not entirely separate outside 
the lecture-room. They live in close association within the quandrangles 
of colleges, and so a gentle but effective influence is exerted upon the life, 
manners and thoughts of the students. Thus they get that polish and 
tone which distinguish the English University man. Gentlemen, in all 
this there is surely nothing foreign to our traditions or our notions of the 
relation that should subsist: between the teacher and the taught. We have 
regarded that relation akin to that of father and son, and in the old semi- 
naries of learning, preceptors and their pupils lived together in the closest 
of ties, and the chelas not only benefited by the teaching of their gurus 
but absorbed much of their character and manners by the slow yet sure 
process of close and intimate association. 

“India is no longer isolated nor a closed book to the rest of the world, 
She has to take her place among the civilised and progressive countries of 
the Earth. Signs are not wanting that, as time goes on, with the blessing 
of God, there will come greater and closer union between Indians and English- 
men, not only politically, but commercially, and, I trust and. believe, also 
socially. In social intercourse, manners count for a great deal; and I 
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trust the men who will be turned out by this University will be not only 
clever, but so well-mannered and so particular as to personal habits as to 
be a delight and ornament to any Society. 

“Tf I may venture upon a word of advice, it is that quality should 
not be sacrificed to quantity, so that the degrees of the Benares University, 
in the fulness of time, will become the hall-mark of all that is best in man. 
May the students who pass out of its portals be God-fearing and God-loving, 
and consequently imbued with love of their fellow-beings; true to the 
Government, inspired by reasoned loyalty—loyalty which is founded upon 
the assured conviction that the connection of India with England is Provi- 
dential and that in strengthening the bonds of that connection lies the 
true salvation of India ; seeking their own good in the general good of the 
country ; and bearing the torch of virtue and knowledge wherever they go. 
We want men of constructive genius who will build up the Edifice of India’s 
moral and material well being. 

“Gentlemen, we have not all been endowed alike, but whatever has 
been dealt out to us, let us use to the best advantage in promoting the 
general well-being. Believe me, the highest wisdom consists in the highest 
goodness. 


“Cuaracrer-Inpustay—Intecrity,—these are the cards to win the 
game of life. These will-prove trumps every time before the game is ended. 
‘We cannot escape from our share in the game ; we cannot be mere on-lookers, 
For good or evil, we are all here to play the game. How shall we do it ? 
Shall we, if we think our hand a poor one, throw down our cards and make 
no effort to win? Surely not; that is the cowards’ way. Let us play it 
out in true sportsmanlike manner, making the best of every chance we 
get ; doing always what is right, even if it seems the losing game ; despising 
all that is wrong or mean, even though it would win the trick, making the 
most of our hands, knowing that, win or lose, we shall have done our best, 
and that ‘as in a game of cards, so in the game of life, we must play what 
is dealt out to us, and the glory consists, not so much in winning, as in 
playing a poor hand well”. 


The Vice-Chancellor then made the following statement :— 


Your Hicunuss AND GENTLEMEN, 
“By the grace of the Supreme Power, the source of all blessings, 
we meet to-day for the first time as a body constituted under an Act of 


the Legislature—the Benares Hindu University Act No. XVI of 1915—to 
49 
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further the establishment of an institution which is destined, I believe, 
to play an important part in the educational progress of India in general 
and in promoting the highest intellectual and spiritwal advancement of 
Hindu youths in particular. We have every reason to congratulate our- 
selves and our community on this event. It seems it was but yesterday 
that the idea of starting a Hindu University at Benares was first put for- 
ward in this ancient seat of religion and learning. While there was much 
in the proposal to appeal to the minds of Hindus, there were few men so 
optimistic as to believe that the idea could be realized, at any rate, in the 
near future. The proposal seemed so ambitious. The Hindu community 
was so poorly organized. The workers were so few. For several years, 
when, with that faith and persistence which is the secret of success in all 
great undertakings, the idea was being worked up, there were many ‘who 
looked upon it as entirely chimerical. But a few years of earnest and 
devoted efforts have materialized the scheme, secured for it the necessary 
financial support and legislative sanction, and brought the University 
into existence, At this moment, when we meet for the first time as a Uni- 
versity, our hearts must go forth in gratitude to those whose co-operation 
and support have contributed to this happy result. Where many “have 
laboured, it will be invidious to single out a few for special mention, but, 
I am sure, I shall'be failing in my duty, as your spokesman, if I do not 
express our special obligations, in the first instance, to Mrs. Annie Besant 
and the other Trustees of the Central Hindu College for their generous 
co-operation with us in establishing the University, and to the Hon'ble 
Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur, G.C.LE., of Darbhanga, for 
all the help he has given to the University and for the extensive tours which 
he so often has made at much personal sacrifice, It is scarcely necessary 
for me to mention the one other name that must occur to you all in this 
connection, for the name of the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
is inseparably connected with the Hindu University and will live long in 
the memory of grateful posterity. It is also my pleasing duty to express 
our gratitude here to the Government of India and to the Rulers of Indian 
States who have so generously extended their patronage and support to 
the scheme. Nor are we less grateful to the large number of donors who 
have each, according to their means, contributed to the funds of the Uni- 
versity. We are deeply grateful to His Highness the Maharaja Sir Prabhu 
Narayan Singh Bahadur, G.C.LE., of Benares, for the encouragement and 
support, which His Highness has given to the scheme of the University 
from its very inception. We particularly wish to place on record our 
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gratitude to His Highness for the generosity with which, of his own motion, 
he invited all his brother Ruling Princes and His Excellency the Viceroy 
and the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, who are ea-officio Patrons 
of the University, and other distinguished guests to accept his hospitality 
and contributed in large measure by his munificence to make the ceremony 
it: 


was. The expression of our thankfulness will be incomplete if I omitted 


of laying the foundation-stone, the happy and brilliant function that: 





to acknowledge our obligations to our late Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, and 
to the late Member for Education—the Hon'ble Sir Harcourt Butler, Tt 
is but bare truth to say that without their help, we would not have been 
able to achieve the success which we have gained. We are also greatly 
indebted to His Honor, Sir James Meston, for the very kindly interest he 
has taken in the movement and the valuable advice and help with which 
he has been assisting us in our arduous work 


“As we have met to deliberate upon and determine the measures 











necessary to complete the constitution of this University and to cary 
out its work, you will naturally expect me to make a statement regarding 
I will deal first 
with its financial position. You will be glad to learn that the total sum 
spromised for the University, including the valuatior of the annuities, 
granted by the Rulers of Indian States, amounts to Rs. 96,52,496.. Of this 


sum, including the valuation of the annuities, Rs. 59,87,020 has been realised 


the present position and prospects of the Unive 





up to this day. Excluding schools, offices or other bodies who have paid 
in their collective subscriptions under one single name, this amount has 
been collected from twenty-three thousand four hundred and twenty-nine 
subscribers, of whom five hundred and fifty-five persons have each paid a 





500 or more. Their names are 





tout in the printed roll which 


sum of Rs ie 





it will be my pleasing duty to-day to lay on the table, A glance at it will 
show how generous has been the support and how valuable the help, which 
the movement has received both from the Princes and the people of India, 
It is pleasing to note that among the subscribers there are Mahomedan 
and European and Parsi gentlemen also. ‘The great bulle of the donors, 
however, are men and women of humble means, who had contributed their 
mite—from a few annas to a few rupees—whose names it would have given 
me much pleasure to recite had time permitted me to do so, They fill 
several volumes, which will ever remain among the most precious records 
of the University. In addition to all this, the Government of India has 
been pleased to make a recurring grant of a lakh of Rupees a year, the 
capitalised value of which, at the rate of 3} per cent, comes to over 28 lakhs. 
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This is the capital with which the new University starts on its career. I 
have prepared, in rough outline, a statement of the probable: estimated 
income and expenditure of the University, which will be submitted to 
the Council you will appoint to-day, to serve as the basis of discussion. 

“We have to elect to-day the various classes of elective members of 
the Court to complete its constitution. The first of these, in Class III of 
Statute 14, sub-clause (a), are ten persons to be elected by the registered 
graduates of the University. There can be no election under this sub- 
clause until the University comes to have graduates of its own in a sufficient 
number. Under sub-clause (b), thirty persons are to be elected by regis- 
tered donors who have paid Rs. 500 or upwards. Draft rules for regulating 
their election are now on the table for your consideration. Under sub- 
clause (c), ten persons are to be elected by the Senate. The Senate, how- 
ever, will be constituted on a later date, and, in the meantime, under the 
special provision of the Act, it is my pleasing privilege, as your Vice-Chan- 
cellor, to appoint ‘under this sub-clause ten persons with the approval of 
the Governor-General-in-Council. The names of nine gentlemen so ap- 
pointed are before you. The remaining appointment will be made very 
soon. The names of thirteen out of the fifteen representatives of Hindu 
religion and Sanskrit learning are also on the paper before you and will be 
proposed in due course for election. 

“Of the representatives of Jain and Sikh communities, five may be 
elected to represent the Jain and five the Sikh community, The Jain 
community is, broadly speaking, divided into three sections—the Swetam- 
bars, the Digambars and the Sthanakvasis. The Sthanakvasis are smaller 
in number, and, therefore, one seat is assigned to them. The other two 
have each two seats. The names which will be proposed for election have 
been selected in consultation with some of the leading members of the 
Jain community, The names of the five representatives of the Sikh com- 
munity have been selected after consulting the leading Sikh Princes, who 
have patronised the movement, and some prominent Sikh gentlemen. 

“We have also to elect ten representatives of the learned professions. 
The names of the ten gentlemen, which are on the paper will be proposed 
in due course for election. Finally, there remain twenty other persons 
to be elected by the Court. Among these there are ten representatives 
of the old Board of Trustees of the Central Hindu College whom we are 
bound, both by gratitude and agreement to have on the supreme governing 
body of the University. Among the remaining ten proposed for election, 
are other gentlemen, who have taken much interest in and contributed 
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materially to the success of the movement. It is but fitting that we should 
show our appreciation of their valuable co-operation. I regret very much 
that the number of seats available for election is so limited that we are 
unable to elect, at present, a number of our other fellow-workers whose 
co-operation has been no less valuable. 


“The other proposals for elections, which are shown in the agenda, 
are those for the Council and other bodies for which, under the Statutes, 
we must make our elections to-day. 


“We also propose to request you to pass certain additional Statutes 
which are immediately necessary for carrying on the work of the University, 
They include certain temporary Statutes which must be passed to-day to 
enable us to complete our constitution. It will be well to appoint a sub- 
committee also which may frame and propose such other Statutes as may 
be found to be necessary, We shall ask you to pass only such Statutes 
to-day as are emergent. 


“I now pass on to another important matter. It is noticeable that 
no Regulations are appended to the Act. A committee of the Hindu 
University Society prepared a draft of the Regulations required and sub- 
mitted it to the Government of India for consideration. The Hindu Uni- 
versity Society also appointed a Sub-committee consisting of the Hon’ble 
Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur, G.C.LE., Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Adityaram Bhattacharya, Babu Bhagwandas, Dr. Ganganath Jha, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and myself, with Sir Gurudas Banerjee 
as advisor, to confer with the Government of India and to settle the Regu- 
lations. In the summer of 1915, this Committee met the Hon’ble Mr. 
Claude Hill, then Acting Member for Education, and the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp, 
then Secretary in the Education Department to the Government of India. 
The Committee sat for about three weeks at Simla and carefully considered 
and revised the draft Regulations. There were certain points which, in 
the opinion of our Sub-committee, required further consideration at the 
hands of the Government of India. The Hon’ble the Visitor had also to 
be consulted. The Regulations therefore were not finally settled. Now, 
section 18 of the Act provides that the first Regulations “shall be framed 
as directed by the Governor-General in Council” and that, to be valid, they 
must receive his previous approval. A committee consisting of the Hon'ble 
Sir Sankaran Nair, the Member for Education, the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp, the 
Education Commissioner, the Hon’ble Sir Edward Maclagan, Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Education Department, the Hon’ble Mr. 
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O'Donnell as the representative of the Hon’ble the Visitor, and myself, 
met informally at Simla in the first week of this month. The Committee 
carefully considered the various points brought forward, and the matter 
is, I understand, receiving the consideration of the Government of India. 
I have every confidence that our suggestions will receive kind and sym- 
pathetic consideration at the hands of His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord. 
Chelmsford, who is the Lord Rector of our University ; and I hope that 
the Regulations in their final shape will be published at no distant date. 


“Gentlemen, we begin to-day in an humble way ; but the task that 
lies before us is both great and arduous. The funds that we have collected 
have enabled us to provide the permanent minimum endowment of fifty 
lakhs which we are required by the Act to provide for the recurring expen- 
diture of the University. We have also money in hand to pay for the 
site, which is being acquired for us. But the many educational and. resi- 
dential buildings, which it is absolutely necessary for us to erect in the 
immediate future, will cost at the lowest computation a sum of thirty six 
lakhs. And we have only a fraction of this amount in our hands. Besides 
this sum, we stand in need of a great deal more of money in order to develop 
what is called the modern side of University education. For you know, 
our aim is to combine the old and new ideals of a University, that is, to 
build up a University which will not merely promote literary and philo- 
sophical studies, but will also provide instruction and training in the more 
fruitful applications of science to industries, both agricultural and manu- 
facturing. And the liberal help which the Princes and people of India 
have extended to the University in the past encourages the hope that we 
shall receive the necessary support in the future—support Which will put 
us in a position to build up—at no distant date—an institution which will 
be a source of strength and pride to the great and ancient community with 
the name of which it is associated. 

“T fear I have taken up too much of your time in placing these formal 
matters before you. I thank you very much for the attention with which 
you have listened to me. I will no longer stand between you and your 
work; and I request you now to proceed with the business of the day”. 

The Vice-Chancellor then announced that the further proceedings 
of the Court would be continued in the Telang Library of the Central Hindu 
College for the disposal of the remaining part of the business on the Agenda, 
The Members of the Court then re-assembled in the Library Hall. 

The meeting then proceeded with the election of the members of 
the Court. 
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The following gentlemen were elected unanimously as members of the 
Court, under clause (d) of Class III, Sub-section (1) of Statute 14 of 
Schedule. I of the Act :— 


1. 


oR ee 


15. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ram Krishna Shastri, Professor, 
Queen’s College, Benares 

Pandit Sri Krishna Shastri, of Patiala 

Pandit Nityanand Pant, of Benares 

Pandit Panchanan Tarkaratna, of Bhatpara, 24 Pargannahs 
Rai Rajendra Chandra Shastri Bahadur, Premchand Roychand, 
Scholar, of Calcutta 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri, of Calcutta 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Chitradhar Misra, of Darblianga 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Sadashiva Misra, of Puri 

Shastri Hathibhai Hari Shankar, of Jamnagar, Kathiawar 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Lakshman Shastri Dravida, Pro- 
fessor, Sanskrit College, Calcutta 

Pandit Bhimsen Sharma, Vaidik Professor, Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta 

Pandit Dindyal Sharma, of Jhajjar, Rohtak 

Pandit Ramavatar Pandey, Professor of Sanskrit, Patna College, 
Bankipur 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Durga Prasad Dwivedi of Jaipur 
Pandit Bulakiram Shastri of Ajmer 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya then proposed the names of— 


5 


Shri Makanji J. Mehta, Bar-at-Law, of Bombay 

Babu Nihal Chand, of Benares 

Pandit Sital Prasad Brahmachari, late Principal, Syadvad 
Jain College, of Benares 

Babu Ajit Prasad, of Lucknow, and 

Rai Bahadur Seth Chhagan Mal of Ajmere 


to represent the Jain community, and the names of — 


Bhai Arjun Singh Sahib of Bagarian, District Ludhiana 
Baba Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bedi, of Kullar, District Rawalpindi 
Major-General Bakshi Puran Singh of Kapurthala 

Dewan Lilaram Singh of Hyderabad (Sindh), and 

Bhai Sardul Singh, Editor, Sikh Review, Delhi 


to represent the Sikh community, on the Court under Clause (e), Class 
III, sub-section (1) of Statute 14 of Schedule I of the Act. The motion 
was put to the vote and carried unanimously. 
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The following gentlemen were then elected to represent the learned 
professions on the Court under Clause (f) Class IIT :— 


IS i I a 


10. 


Rai Ganga Ram Bahadur, Lahore 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Hari Kishan Pant, Executive Engineer, 
High Court Division, Allahabad 

Babu Jwala Prasad, Executive Engineer, Agra 

Rai Bahadur Dr. M. N. Ohdedar of Lucknow 

Major B. D. Basu, IMS. (retired) of Allahabad 

The Hon’ble Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra, of Lucknow 

Sri N. Subba Rau Pantulu Garu, of Rajahmundry 

Sir Bhalchandra Krishna Bhatvadekar, of Bombay, and 

Rao Bahadur Vasudeva Ramchandra Pandit, Bar-at-Law, of 
Nagpur 

Rai Ralla Ram Bahadur, Chief Engineer, of Calcutta 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya then proposed that the following 
persons, who were on the Board of Trustees of the Central Hindu College, 
Benares, be elected under Clause (9), Class III, sub-section (1) of Statute 
14 of Schedule I of the Act :— 


10. 


Mrs. Annie Besant, Madras 

Rai G. N. Chakravarti Bahadur, Benares 
Babu Upendra Nath Basu, Benares 
Babu Jnanendra Nath Basu, Rajnagar 
Babu Govind Das, Benares 

Rai Srish Chandra Basu Bahadur, retired District and Sessions 
Judge, Allahabad 

Pandit Cheddalal, Benares 

Babu Kali Charan Mitra, Benares 

Dr. Bal Krishna Kaul, Lahore, and 
Babu Hirendra Nath Datta, Calcutta 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya also proposed the names of the 
following gentlemen for election, under the same clause :— 


1. 
2. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ashutosh Chaudhuri, of Calcutta 
The Hon’ble Justice Rai Shadi Lal Bahadur, Judge, Chief 
Court, Punjab, Lahore 

Babu Braja Kishore Prasad, Vakil, Laheria Serai, Darbhanga 


4, Rai Purnendu Narain Sinha Bahadur, Vakil, Bankipur 


Lala Hansraj, President, D.A.V. College Committee, Lahore 
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6. Kumar Parmanand Rai Bahadur, District and Sessions Judge, 
Shahjahanpur 
7. Babu Iswar Saran, Allahabad 
8. Dr. Radha Kumud Mukarji, Calcutta 
9. Babu Gur Prasad Dhawan, Honorary Assistant Secretary, 
Central Hindu College, Benares 
10. Babu Durga Prasad, Benares 
The motions were carried unanimously. 
Out of the gentlemen elected as above, the following were present 
and being invited to join the meeting they took their seats :— 
1, Rai Rajendra Chandra Shastri Bahadur, of Calcutta 
2. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Harprasad Shastri, of Calcutta 
3. Babu Ajit Prasad, of Lucknow 
4, Rai Ganga Ram Bahadur, of Lahore 
5. Babu Jwala Prasad, Executive Engineer, of Agra 
6. Major B. D. Basu, of Allahabad 
7. The Hon’ble Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra, of Lucknow 
8. Rai Gyanendranath Chakravarti Bahadur, of Benares 
9. Babu Jnanendra Nath Basu, of Rajnagar 
10. Rai Srish Chandra Basu Bahadur, of Allahabad e 
1l. Pandit Chhedalal, of Benares 
12. Babu Kalicharan Mitra, of Benares 
13. Babu Hirendra Nath Datta, of Calcutta 
14, De. Radha Kumud Mukarji, of Calcutta 
15. Babu Durga Prasad, of Benares 
16. Kumar Parmanand Rai Bahadur, of Shahjahanpur 
17. Rai Purnendu Narain Singh, of Bankipur 
18. Babu Gur Prasad Dhawan, of Benares, and 
19. Babu Iswar Saran, of Allahabad 
The Vice-Chancellor then reported to the meeting the action he had 
taken under Statute 9 of Schedule I of the Act. He said that the Benares 
Hindu University Act came into force on the Ist April, 1916, and from 
that date, under section 20 of the Act, the Hindu University Society stood 
dissolved, and all property, moveable and immovable, and all rights, powers, 
and privileges of that Society vested in the University. It was, therefore, 
necessary to arrange immediately for the maintenance and management of 
the Central Hindu College, the School and the Ranavira Sanskrit Pathshala, 
He had, therefore, in exercise of the powers vested in him under clause (4) 


Statute 9, of Schedule I of the Act, issued the following orders :— 
50 
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“Benares Hrnpu Untversiry. 
“Order by the Hon’ble, the Vice-Chancellor. 
“Emergency Order No. 1. 


“Whereas by notification No. 255, dated 23rd March, 1916, the 


Governor-General in Council has been pleased ‘to direct that the Benares 
Hindu University Act (No, XVI of 1915) shall come into force on and with 
effect from Ist April, 1916, and whereas by reason of the said Act coming 
into force, the Hindu University Society has been dissolved with effect 
from the said date, and whereas the said Hindu University Society has 
maintained the Central Hindu College, the Central Hindu Collegiate School, 
and the Ranavira Sanskrit Pathshala at Benares, and has entrusted the 
management of the said institutions to three committees, consisting of 
persons named below, viz. :— 
I. The Committee of Management for the College :— 


I. 


1. The Hon'ble Dr. Sundarlal, B.A., LL.D., C.L.B. (President) 
2. The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, B.A., LL.B. 
8. Rai Gyanendra Nath Chakravarti Bahadur, M.A., LL.B. 
4, Mr. Bertram Keightley, M.A., Bar-at-Law 

5. The Hon’ble Dr. Te] Bahadur Sapru, M.A., LL.D. 

6. Rai Srishchandra Basu Bahadur, B.A., LL.B. 

7. Pandit Baldev Ram Dave, Vakil 

8. Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra, M.A., LL.B. 

9. Babu Bhagwandas, M.A. 

10. Babu Upendra Nath Basu, B.A., LL.B. 
11. Pandit Chhedalal, B.A. 

12. Rai Abhay Chanran Sanyal Bahadur, M.A. 
13, Principal, Central Hindu College, ex-officio 

14. Babu Jnanendra Nath Basu, B.A. (Secretary), and 

The Committee of Management for the School :— 

1. Rai Gyanendra Nath Chakravarti Bahadur, M.A., LL.B. 

(President) 

2, The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, B.A., LL.B. 
3. Pandit Baldeva Ram Dave, Vakil 

4, Rai Krishnaji 

5. Pandit Chhedalal, B.A. 

6, Pandit Ram Narayan Misra, B.A. 

7. Babu Chintamani Mukarjee, B.A. 

8. The Head Master of the School, ex-officio, and 

9, Babu Jnanendra Nath Basu, B.A. (Secretary) 
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III. The Committee for the management of the Ranavira Sanskrit Pathshala 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Shiv Kumar Shastri (President) 
Babu Bhagwandas, 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 

The Professor of Sanskrit, Central Hindu College, ex-officio 
Principal, Ranavira Sanskrit Pathshala, ex-officio, and 

Babu Jnanendra Nath Basu, (Secretary) 


Ae k wwe 


“And whereas it is necessary and desirable that the said institutions 
be maintained and managed, and continue to be so maintained and managed 
until the Benares Hindu University can meet and provide for their due 
management, and whereas it is not possible for the said University and 
its legally-constituted authorities to meet and determine the said matter 
at an early date, and an emergency has arisen which calls for immediate 
action, it is hereby ordered, under Statute 9, Clause (4) of Schedule I of the 
Benares Hindu University Act, that up to and until the said University is 
able to meet and make the necessary provision for the maintenance and 
management of the said institutions, or to pass such order with reference 
to them as the said University may consider fit and proper to pass, the 
Committees constituted as above by the Hindu University Society for 
their management shall continue to maintain and manage the said insti- 
tutions and to exercise all the powers and duties vested in them by the 
said Hindu University Society. Under Statute 9(4) of Schedule I of the 
said Act, I order accordingly, and direct that this order be reported to 
the Court and the Council at their next meeting. 


SUNDARLAL, 
“ALLAHABAD, “Vice-Chancellor. 
“Dated 19th April, 1916. The Benares Hindu University”. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya then laid before the meeting draft, 
Statutes for regulating the election of members of the Court (30 members 
to be elected by registered donors), under clause (b), Class III, sub-section 
(1) of Statute 14 of Schedule I of the Act, and proposed that they may be 
adopted under Sub-Section (3) of Section 17 of the Act. 

He also proposed draft Statutes relating to (a) the meetings of the 
Court, (b) the election of the Deans of the Faculties and (c) Contracts. 
Certain slight amendments in some of the proposed Statutes were suggested 
which were accepted by the mover. The proposed Statutes as amended 
were then put to the vote and passed under Sub-Section (3) of Section 17 
of the Act. 
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The first Statutes which constituted Schedule I of the Benares Hindu 
University Act 1915 numbered thirty-two. The Statutes which were 
now passed by the Court were numbered in continuation as Statutes 33 to 60 
as given below :— 


Relating to the meetings of the Court. 

33. Notices of the Annual General Meeting shall be issued by the 
Secretary, at least 30 days before the date of the meeting, with an Agenda 
paper and, no business, not; arising out of matters noted or mentioned in 
such Agenda paper, shall be considered, unless the consent of at least 
two-thirds of the members of the Court present at the meeting be 
obtained thereto, 

34. Every member who intends to bring forward any special business 
at the Annual General Meeting, or to propose any person for election as 
Chancellor, Pro-Chancellor, Treasurer, or Auditor, or as a member of the 
Court or of the Council, shall give notice of such business, or of the name 
of the person to be proposed, to the Secretary, at least 20 days before the 
day appointed for such meeting. Every member who intends to propose 
an amendment shall give notice thereof to the Secretary ten days before 
the date fixed for the meeting. 

35. Fourteen days’ notice of any Special General Meeting, stating 
generally the nature of the business to be transacted, shall be sent to each 
member of the Court, and no such meeting shall be competent to transact 
any business other than that mentioned in the notice or directly arising out 
of it. 

36. The procedure at meetings shall be in accordance with Rules 
to be made by the Court in that behalf. 

Relating to the Deans of the Faculties. 

37. Each Faculty shall, at its first meeting, elect one of its members 
as the Dean of the Faculty, who shall hold office until the appointment 
of a Dean for the next following year at the next annual meeting of the 
Faculty. 

38. In the event of the office of Dean being vacated in the course 
of the year, the Faculty shall elect a new Dean within one month of the 
occurrence of the vacancy, or as soon thereafter as may be practicable. 

Relating to Contracts. 


39. Contracts made by or on behalf of the University shall be validly 
made, and binding on the University if made, as follows :— 
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(a) Any contract which if made between private persons would 
by law be required to be in writing and if, required by the law 
in force in British India to be registered, may be similarly 
made on behalf of the University in writing under its common 
seal and registered, and such contract may in the same manner 
be varied or discharged ; 

(6) Any contract which if made between private persons would 
by law be required to be in writing and signed by the parties 
to be charged therewith, may be made on behalf of the Uni- 
versity in writing signed by any person acting under the 
express or implied authority of the Council, and such contract 
may in the same manner be varied or discharged. 

(c) Any contract which if made between private persons would 
by law be valid, although made verbally only and not reduced 
to. writing, may be made either in writing or verbally on behalf 
of the University by any person acting under the express or 
implied authority of the Council, and such contract may be 
in the same way varied or discharged. 

“Provided always that no contract exceeding Rs. 500 in 
amount or value shall be made except in writing”. 

(d) The Council shall from time to time appoint such person or 
persons as it may think proper, either by office or by name, 
to enter into, execute and sign contracts for and on behalf 
of the University, and to present them for registration and 
to register the same according to the law in force for the time 
being. 

Relating to the election of the members of the Court by the registered 

donors. 

40. At the first: meeting of the Court convened under the orders of 
the Chancellor, under Statute 16, the Vice-Chancellor shall lay on the table 
a list showing the names and addresses of all the donors who have paid 
to the Hindu University Society or to the University a donation of Rs. 
500 or upwards, or have, where permitted by the Statutes, given property 
of the said value or more. The list shall be compiled from the accounts 
kept by the Hindu University Society. Any errors or omissions in the 
said list may be rectified by an order of the Vice-Chancellor. 

41. The names and addresses of all persons who have paid or may 
hereafter pay a sum of Rs. 500 or upwards to the University, shall be entered 
in the said list from time to time, by the Secretary of the Court. 
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42. Every person whose name is entered in the said list shall be deemed 
to be a registered donor within the meaning of the Statutes and entitled 
to yote at the election. 


43. Where the donors of a sum of Rs. 500 or upwards, are more 
persons than one, who constitute a joint Hindu family, or a partnership 
firm, or a company or corporation, the Secretary shall call upon such donors 
to elect, within a time te be fixed by him, one of their number to represent 
and act for them in voting at the election. If such donors fail to elect 
and notify the name and address of the person so elected by them, within 
the time specified in the notice, or within such further period of time as 
may be allowed by the Secretary, or are unable to agree as to the person 
who should. represent them for the purpose of voting at. the election, the 
Secretary shall lay the matter for orders before the Vice-Chancellor, who 
may nominate any one of their number to represent them at the election 
of the Vice-Chancellor shall be final. 
The name of the person so elected or nominated to represent such donors, 





for the purpose of voting. The orde 





shall be entered in the column of remarks against the names of such donors 
and, for purposes of serving all notices of elections, of making nominations 
of persons to be elected and for voting at the election, the person so noted 
as the representative of such donors, shall be deemed to be the person 
entitled to act as one of the electors. 

44, Where the elector is an Indian Prince or Chief, not invested with 
the powers of administration of the affairs of his State, the C 
Regeney or other duly constituted authority in charge of the administration 
of such State, shall be entitled to exere 


as the Indian Prince or Chief is not so invested. 





ouncil of 





the right of an elector so long 


45, Where the donor is a minor, or a person suffering from a disability, 





or a ward of the Court, the legal guardian of such person shall be entitled 


to act for him at such election as a voter, so long as the minority or dis- 





ability continues or so long as he is a ward of the Court. Where the same 





person is not the guardian of the person and property of a minor, the guar- 
dian of the property shall be deemed to be the guardian within the meaning 
of this Statute. 

46. Whenever there are one or more vacancies in the Court for election, 
the Secretary shall cause notice to be issued showing the number of such 
vacancies and specifying a time within which nominations to fill up the 
vacancy may be made. Such notice shall be posted to the registered 
address of each elector whose name is entered in the said list. The time 
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specified for depositing the nomination papers with the Secretary 
shall not be less than 30 days from the date on which such notice 
is posted. 

47. Each elector shall nominate such or so Many persons as there 
are vacancies to fill up and shall deliver in the Secretary’s office such nomi- 
nation paper in a sealed cover, on or before the said date, or may send his 
nomination paper in a sealed cover by registered post in time to reach the 
Secretary on or before the said date. 


48. Such nomination papers shall be signed by the elector who shall, 
give the name or names of the person or persons proposed by him for elec- 
tion together with his’ or their-qualifications. A person unable to sign his 
name may put his seal or mark instead. The seal or mark shall be made 
in the presence of and witnessed by not less than two witnesses who shall 
attest the same. In such case, as also in the case of parda-nashin ladies, 
their signatures or seal or mark shall be authenticated by at least two 
such witnesses before a magistrate or judicial officer or other person 
entitled to attest affidavits for use in a court of justice. 

49. The Secretary shall provide for the custody of such nomination 
papers, which shall be kept in the sealed covers unopened ‘until the day 
after the last day fixed for receiving such nomination papers. On the 
said day, the Secretary shall open the said covers and scrutinize them, 

50. The Secretary shall then prepare a list of person or persons who 
have been, duly nominated and print his or their name or names and ad- 
dress or addresses together with his or their qualifications on a voting 
paper. One such voting paper shall be posted under registered cover 
to the name and registered address of each elector. The voting paper 
shall state the time and date on or before which the voting paper must 
be delivered in a sealed cover to the Secretary or posted to him in a 
registered cover so as to reach him on or before the date and time fixed 
for the delivery of such paper. 

51. The elector shall put a cross mark x against the name of the 
person or persons for whom he votes and strike out the names of the other 
persons for whom he does not vote. Such voting paper shall be signed by 
the elector and the provisions of Statute 48 shall apply to the case of persons 
unable to sign their own names and to the case of parda-nashin ladies. 


52. Each elector may vote for the election of as many persons as 
there are vacancies, but he shall not be entitled to give more than one vote 
to each person. 
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53. The voting papers shall be put in sealed covers by the voters 
which shall be delivered in the Secretary’s office on or before the date and 
time fixed for the delivery of voting papers or posted by registered post 
so as to reach the Secretary before the said time and the said date. 

54. The voting papers shall be opened and scrutinized by the Secretary 
as soon as the time for the delivery of voting papers has expired. Candi- 
dates for election or their agents may be present at such scrutiny. The 
Secretary shall prepare a return of the votes obtained by each person nomi- 
nated. 

65. The person or persons who have obtained the highest number 
of votes shall be declared to have been duly elected to fill up the vacancy 
or vacancies. 

66. Where two or more persons have obtained an equal number of 
votes and the vacancies available are less in number, the Secretary shall 
report the case tothe Vice-Chancellor, who shall, on a date and time to be 
appointed, determine by ‘drawing lots in such manner as he may consider 
advisable, which of the aforesaid persons shall be deemed to have been 
elected. 

57. All objections to the voting papers, or the decision of the Secre- 
tary on any point, may, at once, be referred by the person aggrieved to 
the Vice-Chancellor, whose order in such matters shall be final. 

58. The Secretary shall, as may be necessary, prepare and print 
forms of nomination and: voting papers for the use of the electors. 

59. No election shall be deemed to be invalid by reason of the notice 
under Statute 46 or the nomination paper posted to any elector being not 
delivered to him, for any reason, by the postal department. 

60. The term ‘Secretary’ in Statutes 33 and 34 and in Statutes 40 
to 60 shall mean the Secretary of the Court, or, in his absence or illness, 
or in case of no person being appointed to hold the said office at any time, 
such person as the Vice-Chancellor may nominate, for the time being, to 
perform under these Statutes the duties of the Secretary. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved an addition of the following 
proviso to sub-section (5) of Statute 19 of Schedule I of the Act :— 

“Provided that, at the first meeting of the Senate and at all other 
meetings of the Senate held on or before Ist April, 1918, eight members 
thereof shall form a quorum”. 

The motion was put to the vote and passed as Statute 61. 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya then proposed that the following 
proviso be added to sub-section (1) of Statute 27 of Schedule I of the 
Act :— 


“Provided that, until the first Syndicate is constituted, the two 
members to be elected by the Syndicate under sub-clause (vi), shall be 
elected by the Senate. The members so elected under this proviso shall 
cease to be members of the Board, as soon as the Syndicate has elected 
the two members under this sub-clause”. 


The motion was put to the vote and the Statute passed as Statute 62. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya also moved the addition of the 
following temporary Statute which was passed as Statute 63, 

63. “Notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in the 
Statutes in Schedule I of the Act, the annual meeting of the Court to be 
held in October, 1917, shall be deemed to be the first annual meeting of the 
Court, and all members of the Court and officers of the University whose 
term of office would otherwise have expired prior to that date shall continue 
to hold their respective offices until the close of the annual meeting of 1917”, 


The Vice-Chancellor then announced that His Honour the Visitor, 
who had graced the meeting by his presence, was Pleased, under Sub-Section 
(5) of Section 17 of the Act, to give his sanction to the new Statutes and 
the addition, to the first Statutes that had been passed by the meeting. 


At this stage, His Highness the Maharaja of Benares took leave of 
the meeting as he had another engagement. The Vice-Chancellor propo- 
sed a vote of thanks to His Highness, and also to the Hon’ble Visitor 
and it was passed with acclamation. His Highness the Maharaja of 
Benares and the Hon’ble Visitor then retired. 


Sir Gooroo Das Banerjee then pointed out that it was the duty of 
the Vice-Chancellor to preside at: the meetings of the Court in the absence 
of the Chancellor and the Pro-Chancellor, as under sub-section (1) of Statute 
9 of Schedule I of the Act, he took “rank in the University next to the 
Chancellor and the Pro. Chancellor” (except at a Convocation, when in the 
absence of the Chancellor alone, he was to preside). As at the commence- 
ment of the meeting, the Vice-Chancellor had himself proposed that His 
Highness the Maharaja of Benares should take the chair, there could, of 
course, be no objection. As the Maharaja Bahadur had then retired, Sir 
Gooroo Das felt that, under the Act, the Vice-Chancellor must take the 
chair. 

51 
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The Vice-Chancellor accordingly took the chair and the meeting 
resumed its work. 

The Vice-Chancellor laid on the table a list of the donors of Rs. 500 
and upwards who were entitled to vote for the election of 30 members to 
the Court. 

The meeting authorised the Vice-Chancellor to make the necessary 
arrangements for the election of thirty members by the registered donors 
of Rs. 500 and upwards in accordance with Statutes that were passed at 
the meeting. 

The following gentlemen were then elected members of the Council. 
under sub-section (3), under Statute 17 of Schedule I of the Act :— 

1. The Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur, of 

Darbhanga 

2, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

3. Mrs. Annie Besant 

4, Babu Bhagavandas 

5. Babu Govind Das 

6. Babu Jnanendra Nath Basu 

7. Babu Motichand 

8, Raja Sir Rampal Singh 

9. Thakur Suraj Baksh Singh 

10. Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 

11. Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru 

12. Pandit Baldev Ram Dave 

13. Babu Iswar Saran 

14. Sardar Bachan Singh of Nabha 

15. Babu Nihalchand 

16. Rai Ganga Ram Bahadur 

17. Rai Bahadur Kumar Parmanand 

18. Rai Gyanendra Nath Chakravarti Bahadur 
19. Sir Balchandra Krishna Bhatvadekar 
20. Pandit Chhedalal 

The meeting then proceeded to determine, as required by the Statute, 
the province or provinces or States (outside the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh) from among the residents of which five members were to 
be elected under sub-section (2) of Statute 17 of Schedule I of the Act. 
‘After some discussion the following gentlemen were duly elected :— 

Sir Gooroodas Banerjee, (Bengal). 
Sri N. Subba Rau Pantalu Garu, (Madras). 
Kunwar Chain Singh (Rajptuana). 
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Sri Vasudey Ramchandra Pandit, (Nagpore). 
Rai Purnendu Narain Singh Bahadur, (Behar). 


Under clause (a), Class II of Statute 19 of Schedule I of Act the 
following were elected as members of the Senate :— 
Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur, 
Mrs. Annie Besant, 
Sir Gooroodas Banerjee, 
Babu Bhagavandas, and 
. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 


oe eH 


The following gentlemen were elected under clause (iii), sub-section 
(1), Statute 27 of Schedule I of the Act as members of the Board of 
Appointment : 
1, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
2. Babu Bhagavandas 


The question of appointment of an Auditor or Auditors was then 
considered. The Vice-Chancellor placed before the meeting the names 
of the gentlemen who had applied for the post and who were qualified for 
appointment under section 13 of the Act. 

Pandit Mahadeo Prasad, retired Senior Auditor in the Office of the 
Accountant-General, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, was appointed 
Auditor for the period commencing April Ist, 1916, to the date of the 
first Annual Meeting of the Court on a remuneration of Rs. 500 for that 
* period. 

On the proposal of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, a Sub- 
Committee, consisting of the following gentlemen, was appointed to draft 
and submit such other additional Statutes as might be required :— 

The Vice-Chancellor 

Babu Bhagavandas 

Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru 

Babu Hirendra Nath Datt 

Rai Gyanendra Nath Chakravarti Bahadur 
Dr. Ganganath Jha, and 

Dr. Radhakumud Mukarji 

After this came up the election of the Pro. Vice-Chancellor. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya proposed the name of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya, for election as Pro-Vice-Chancellor 
of the University. He said he could not think of any one better 
fitted to be the first Pro-Vice-Chancellor than the venerable Panditji. 
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Under ordinary circumstances, it would have been his duty to his 
revered Guru to oppose, at his age, any proposal to burden him with the 
responsibilities of an office. But they had to rear up a great institution, 
and for the success of their efforts they wanted for the first Pro-Vice-Chan- 
cellor one who, by his learning, experience and age, commanded universal 
respect and confidence, one who would properly fill the position of an 
Acharya of old in the institution, who would be looked up to as a revered 
friend and guide by the teachers and as a father by the students who would 
flock to the University from all parts of the country. The speaker was 
grateful that, in kind response to his earnest appeal, the Panditji had 
reluctantly indicated his willingness to help them by taking up the res- 
ponsibilities of the office in question and he was glad to see from the en- 
thusiastic manner in which the proposal had been received that they would 
carry it with acclamation. The appointment, he said, should, for the 
present, be for the period ending with the close of the first annual meeting 
of the Court. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya said :— 

“The complimentary terms in which reference has been made about 
me have proceeded from a generous and loving heart that has ever been 
appreciative of the humble work that I have done in the past in association 
with him and my other friends and co-workers. Approaching, as I am, 
the period of life when the other-world interest should occupy the mind 
more than those of this, my present bent of mind and condition of bodily 
health may not enable me to perform with efficiency the arduous duties 
which will be demanded of me. If, gentlemen, after seeing me as I am 
at present and bearing my apprehensions as to my fitness to cope with 
the responsible work of the high office of Pro-Vice-Chancellor, you wish 
me to fill the chair I will obey in all loyalty and dutifulness to the cause 
of the Hindu University which all of you, with the blessings of God, have 
helped to establish. My humble services now and ever are at its command”. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya, was un- 
animously elected Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the University under sub- 
section (1) of Statute 10 of Schedule I of the Act. 

The last item was the election of the Treasurer. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya: proposed that the Hon’ble Babu Motichand be appointed 
Treasurer for one year under Statute 13 of Schedule I of the Act. The 
motion was put to the vote and carried. 

The meeting then came to a close. 


CHAPTER XVII 
UNIVERSITY STARTS FUNCTIONING 
fraag geal f& eaegern fare | 


Naishadha, 3-134 

The various bodies of the University—the Senate, the Council, the 

Syndicate, the Faculties of Arts, Science, Theology, Oriental Learning 

and Law, and the Board of Appointments—having been duly constituted 

met for the first time on the 6th and 7th November, 1916, They proceeded 
further with their work. 


All preliminary steps were taken to start the work of the University 
at an early date. The services of Rai Jwala Prasad Sahib, Executive 
Engineer in the U.P. Government were secured on loan to work as Superin- 
tendent of Works of the University. He arrived in December, 1916, and 
started the work hoping confidently to provide sufficient building acco- 
mmodation within a year and a half, so as to enable the University to 
begin its regular work on the new site by July, 1918. 


The work of land acquisition was proceeding apace. The area of land 
to be acquired was 1215.53 acres comprising the following villages : 


Nagwa Durbar 37.84 acres 
Bhagwanpur Darbar 14.46 acres 
Bhagwanpur 78.42 acres 
Naria 295.31 acres 
Dhananjaypur 122.93 acres 
Khijarahi 52.00 acres 
Jangampur 75.68 acres 
Susuahi 133.08 acres 
Seer Goverdhanpur 214.53 acres 
Chhittupur 191.28 acres 


Total 1215.53 acres 





An area of 44.51 acres had already been acquired for the Foundation- 
Stone laying Ceremony, out of which possession of 29.36 acres was taken 
for the amphitheatre including the parking of carriages etc. For the 
rest, the tenents had not yet been formally dispossessed. 
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In the land comprising about 1200 acres under acquisition now, 
there were about seven thousand trees. one hundred pacca wells, twenty 
kutcha wells, forty pacca houses and 860 kutcha houses. A few temples 
and Dharmashalas with gardens attached were also there, mostly on the 
Panchakroshi Road. About one thousand acres of land were under cultiva- 
tion. The compensation to be paid was roughly estimated in the begin- 
ning at about seven lakhs of rupees. 


Just when the acquisition proceedings started, a public meeting was 
held at Banaras in February, 1916 which decided to request the Govern- 
ment and the promoters of the Hindu University not to include Panchakroshi 
Road in the University compound. A telegram communicating the decision 
arrived at the meeting was sent by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Subra- 
manya Sastri to the Government of India on the 29th February, 1916. A 
similar telegram was received by Dr. Sundar Lal also. The University 
had already decided not to block up the Panchakroshi Road. Leaving that 
Road as it was, the University had intended to use the North-West Corner 
of the site for residential quarters for the teachers who preferred to live 
within the Panchakroshi of Benares. 


Two important points regarding the land acquisition proceedings 
were to be decided now. The first related to the provision of a site required 
for new houses for the dispossessed tenants. It was decided to acquire 
a plot of land for housing the people ejected from the site acquired for the 
University. It was also proposed that each person ejected should receive 
an area equal to that from which he had been ejected, and that he should 
be permitted to remove his building materials to that area, and that he 
should be compensated for the rebuilding of his house but should not 
receive any compensation for the land given up by him or the value of 
the materials removed by him. 


The second point related to the raising of funds for the payment 
of the compensation. During the progress of the proceedings for the 
acquisition of the site, the Collector of Banaras had asked the University 
to deposit a sum of Rupees six lakhs to enable him to pay the compensation 
payble to persons whose lands had been acquired. Part of the amount was 
deposited in the Treasury out of the funds available but for the payment 
of the remainder, a large sum of money was immediately required. The 
matter was brought before the Council which unanimously adopted the 
following resolution at its meeting held on the 7th November, 1916. 


“Tt be resolved that, as the money is immediately required 
for the acquisition of land and the construction of the University 
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buildings, and, as the market for the sale of Government Pro- 
missory Notes in which the funds of the University have been 
invested is at present unfavourable, the amount required should 
be raised by arranging for an overdraft to the extent of six 
lacks from the Bank, on the security of the Government Promissory 
Notes held in safe custody by the Bank of Bengal, and that the 
Bank be asked to sanction the overdraft at as low a rate of interest 
as possible, and that the Council authorises the Vice-Chancellor to 
negotiate and conclude with the Bank the transaction on the best 
terms available.” 


Negotiations were made with the Bank of Bengal and the Bank 
agreed to permit an overdraft to the extent of Rupees six lakhs at an 
interest of five and a half per cent on the security of the Government Pro- 
missory Notes held in safe custody by the Bank. This arrangement was 
sanctioned and confirmed by the Court at its meeting held on the 18th 
February, 1917. The money was deposited into the Treasury and the 
possession of the whole of the land was given to the University on the 27th 
January, 1917. It was a unique event in the annals of land acquisition 
that the whole land was acquired without a single case going to Court. It 
may well be imagined how difficult it is for a Zamindar or tenant to give 
up even an inch of land. The University is much indebted to the owners 
of the land for the generous manner in which they helped it in this matter. 


With the exception of a few acres the entire land of 1215.53 acres 
was under cultivation on which the annual revenue and cesses amounted 
to Rs. 2,794-6-10, The University proposed to take out of cultivation 
at the beginning of each agricultural year so much land as was likely to 
be required for building or other purposes during that year while the rest 
was to continue under cultivation and to be managed by the University as 
ordinary zamindari land until the whole area was absorbed for the direct 
purposes of the University. The Collector, therefore, with the approval 
of the Commissioner and the concurrence of the University authorities 
proposed that the whole area should, from the date on which possession 
was given over, be treated as a separate mahal of its own, and be assessed 
to a revenue with cesses amounting to Rs. 1,397-3-5 for the second half 
of the revenue year 1324 Fasli—the former proprietors had already paid the 
half revenue for the first half of that year—and to a revenue with cesses of 
Rs, 2,794-6-10 for the year 1325 Fasli reduced proportionately for any 
portion of the area brought under works during the year 1324 Fasli. He 
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also suggested that a similar re-assessment should take place every year 
on the basis of similar reductions until the whole area was utilised for 
the purposes of the University. Ultimately, when the whole land was utilised 
for the direct purposes of the University, it was to be exempted from the 
payment of the land revenue. This proposal was accepted by the Council 
of the University on the 17th June, 1917. 


The building department of the University had already started func- 
tioning from the 17th December, 1916 on which date Rai Jwala Prasad 
Sahib arrived and took charge as Superintendent of Works of the Uni- 
versity, Level Surveys and preparation of the list of requirements and 
other preliminary arrangements took the first three months after which 
detailed designs and estimates began to be prepared under the guidance 
of Rai Ganga Ram Bahadur who kindly agreed to be the Honorary Chief 
Engineer of the University. Based on these comprehensive requirements 
various plans and lay-outs were prepared by the Supdt. of Works and 
scrutinised by the Building Committee, The plan was sent to various 
persons for opinion and criticism, Rai Ganga Ram Bahadur, Chief Engineer 
was of the opinion that it would take:a considerable time to develop ‘the 
general scheme of lay-out and that it was not desirable to start the ‘con- 
struction of any building before the entire scheme was matured and fully 
considered, In thie’ meantime, in order to avoid the delay in starting the 
work of the University, he suggested the idea of separating a strip of land 
from the main site on the northern side towards Panchakroshi road and 
of erecting thereon a few buildings simple in design and construction which 
could be finished in a short time and which could for the present meet the 
emergent and increasing needs of the Central Hindu College for working as a 
residential University College. This suggestion was approved by the Council 
onthe 7th April, 1917 and a sum of Rupees three lakhs was sanctioned 
for the construction of necessary buildings including hostels and residences 
for certain members of the staff. The Superintendent of Works was asked 
to prepare detailed plans and estimates of the proposed buildings and, in 
anticipation of the sanction by the Building Committee, to start preli- 
minaries so that the buildings might be ready as early as possible. So 
far as the general scheme of lay-out was concerned, Mr. Frank Lishman, 
Consulting Architect to the Government of the United Provinces, was 
requested to prepare a general lay-out plan of the University buildings 
and grounds. 

The detailéd plans and estimates of the College and hostel buildings 
to be constructed on the plot of land separated from the general scheme 
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of the lay-out of the University were laid before the Council on the 17th 
June, 1917. While the plans were generally approved, the Supdt. of Works 
was requested to make such alterations as might be necessary to keep 
the cost of construction within four lakhs of rupees. 

Things, however, developed in a different way. In spite of best efforts 
the proposed new buildings of the University on the site at Nagwa were not 
likely to be ready before July, 1918. The postponement of the actual 
working of the University till then was not considered desirable, The main 
obstacle to the beginning of the work of the University in the Central Hindu 
College premises was the want of adequate accommodation. A proposal 
was, therefore, made to remove the school department of the Central Hindu 
College to another building and then to secure permission of the Govern- 
ment for starting work in the premises of the Central Hindu College itself 
till the erection of new buildings at Nagwa. The University did not like 
to spend its money for the construction of a new building for housing the 
Central Hindu Collegiate School, The strenuous efforts of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, however, made the construction of a building for the 
school possible before July, 1917. At his instance, a Marwari gentleman, 
who, in the truest and highest spirit of charity, did not wish that his name 
should be announced to the world, came forward with a donation of 
Rs, 25,000/- for the special purpose and expressed his willingness to pay a 
further sum of Rs. 5,000/-, if it was necessary for the completion of the 
building. With this donation the new building for the Central- Hindu 
Collegiate School was constructed at Kolhua just behind the Central Hindu 
College premises. Within a short period of about a month a new building 
with twenty-six spacious class-rooms and a big hall was completed. The 
new school building was opened on the 20th July, 1917 by His Honour Sir 
James Meston, Visitor of the University in the presence of a distinguished 
audience including His Highness the Maharaja of Banaras. Sir James 
Meston said on this occasion that this building was the first on record which 
had ever been constructed within such a few'weeks. This was due to 
the energy and enthusiasm of the Superintendent of Works, Rai Jwala 
Prasad Sahib. The school was shifted to the new building in July, 1917 
and this released two blocks of buildings in the premises of the Central 
Hindu College—one to be used for the office of the Registrar and the Pro, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University and the other for the University classes. 
An increase in the Boarding House.accommodation for nearly one hundred 
students was also secured by accommodating the school boarders partly 
in the Khurd Mahal and partly in a spacious private residence near the 
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new school, which was placed at the disposal of the University by the 
generosity of Mahant Kishen Dayal of Gaya. 


During his visit in connection with the opening of the new school 
building, His Honour Sir James Meston inspected the Central Hindu College 
building. He was accompanied by the Chief Secretary and the Education 
Secretary to the U.P. Government. The additional accommodation that 
was likely to be available by the removal of the school to the new premises 
was examined by him. The University had already moved the Govern- 
of India to consider the propriety of issuing a notification declaring the 
Central Hindu College as a College maintained by the University. The 
request of the University was acceded to and in the beginning of 
October, 1917 His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
issued a notification declaring that on and with effect from 1st October, 
1917 the Central Hindu College at Benares shall be deemed to be a college 
maintained by the University. The Central Hindu College thus became 
a college of the University as defined by Section 2 of the Hindu University 
Act, and the attendance at the lectures given in the classes maintained 
in it qualified its students for admission to the various examinations of 
the University and for the degrees which the University was empowered 
to confer. The University started to exercise for the first time its func- 
tions as a teaching University. 

The possibilities of the Central Hindu College becoming a College 
of this University in the course of the session 1917-18 was anticipated and 
the students seeking admission to the College in July, 1917 were apprised 
of it. The College was, however, affiliated to the University of Allahabad 
for the Faculties of Arts and Science when it reopened in’ July and the 
teaching continued in the courses prescribed by the Allahabad University, 
and the students were preparing for the examinations of that Univer- 
sity. In order to remove the difficulty of the students who had already 
commenced their study of the courses of the Allahabad University, the 
Syndicate at its meeting held on the 26th October, 1917 passed a transitory 
regulation and it was subsequently approved by the Senate on the 27th 
October, 1917. The regulation ran as follows: 

“Notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in these Re- 
gulations, the subjects of examination, the courses of study, the text books 
prescribed, the tests and the standards prescribed for passing or taking 
a place in the various divisions or classes in the Intermediate Examina- 
tion and in the Examinations for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science, Master of Arts and Master of Science (Previous and Final ) ofthis 
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University for the examinations of 1918 and 1919, and, in the case of candi- 
dates who fail in the examinations of 1919, for their re-examination in 1920, 
shall be the same as at present laid down or prescribed by the University 
of Allahabad for the corresponding examinations of that University, for sub- 
jects for which classes were in existence on the Ist day of October, 1917, in 
the Central Hindu College at Benares. This Regulation shall remain in 
force upto the date of the declaration of the results of the examinations of 
1919 and 1920, and, till then, the attendance of the present students of the 
Central Hindu College, which would have counted for the examinations of 
the Allahabad University, shall be reckoned to be attendance at lectures 
in this University, for purposes of every examination of this University : 

“Provided that the examinations of M.Sc., Previous (in Physics and 
Chemistry) of 1918 and M.Sc, Final of 1919, as also the M.A. Previous 
of 1919, shall be held in the courses prescribed by this University.” 


The transitory regulation was submitted to the Visitor of the Uni- 
versity for his approval which was received soon. The effect of this regula- 
tion was that the students who were members of the Central Hindu College 
in October 1917 were able to pursue their studies in the Allahabad Uni- 
versity courses for the first two years and were to be examined in them 
by the Benares Hindu University on the same lines as in the Allahabad 
University examinations. Failures of 1919 had a further chance to sit 
for an examination under similar conditions in 1920 also. This removed 
all difficulties which were apprehended. 


Under the Act, the University was to have for the present only five 
Faculties, viz., those of Theology, Oriental Learning, Arts, Science (Pure 
and Applied) and Law. The Act also provided for the establishment of 
the Faculties of Technology, Commerce, Medicine and Surgery, Agriculture, 
cte., as soon as the Visitor was satisfied that sufficient funds were available 
for the purpose. The Regulations for the first five Faculties, viz., Theology, 
Oriental Learning, Arts, Science and Law had already been prepared under 
the orders of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council. 
Boards of Studies for the various subjects under each Faculty were con- 
stituted in November, 1916. Courses of study in various subjects were 
framed and finally passed by the Senate on the 5th May, 1917. The Senate 
also passed a resolution on the 5th May, 1917 recommending to the Council 
that the future permanent staff of the University should be built, as far 
as possible, out of workers who might be able and willing to serve the 
University without remuneration, or on moderate salaries in the spirit 
of self-sacrificing devotion to the cause of learning. 
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With the transformation of the Central Hindu College into a consti- 
tuent college of the Benares Hindu University, the efforts of the promoters 
of the University found consummation at least in so far as the establish- 
ment of a College of Arts and Science was concerned. Steps were taken 
immediately for widening the scope and increasing the number of branches 
of instruction at the Central Hindu College. Classes had already been 
opened for the M.Sc. Degree in Physics and Chemistry. With a view 
to open higher classes in Biology, the University secured the services of 
a very distinguished scholar in the subject, Prof, Birbal Sahani, who was 
then engaged in research work in England. Arrangements were made 
to open classes in Economies also at an early date. These were the only 
few branches in which provision for advanced instruction had not been 
made in the Central Hindu College. 


The institution of Honorary Professorships was another important 
experiment started by the University, probably for the first time in India. 
The purpose of appointing Honorary University Professors was to bring 
into association with the University, the ablest exponents of the subjects 
of study in various parts of the country. It was further contemplated 
under the scheme to have special courses of lectures by the Honorary 
Professors arranged at the University. The Board of Appointments at 
its very first meeting held on the 6th November, 1916 had recommended 
the appointment of the following gentlemen as Honorary University Pro- 
fessors for a period of two years : 

1. Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru—Constitutional Law and Jurisprudence. 

2. Dr. 0. V. Raman—Physics. 

3. Mr. Manohar Lal, Late Minto Professor of Economics in the 
University of Caleutta—Economics. 

- Mr. Bertram Keightley—Philosophy 

5. Babu Bhagavan Das—Hindu Philosophy. 

The University had been enjoying the benefit cf their advice and 
guidance in various matters. A notable addition to the list was made 
on the 4th November, 1917 by the appointment of Dr. P. C. Roy, the dis- 
tinguished Chemist of Bengal, as the Honorary University Professor in 
Chemistry. Dr. Roy inaugurated the scheme by giving a series of special 
lectures at the Central Hindu College during the month of November, 
1917. 

So far as the ‘Faculty of Oriental Learning was concerned, arrange- 
ments for the establishment for a College of Oriental Learning had already 
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been made. Three parallel courses of study were prescribed. In each 
of them Sansh 





it and an Indian language formed compulsory subjects of 
study. In the first of these alternatives a student could take up the courses 
in various branches of Sanskrit learning which were prescribed by the 
Regulations. This was for those who wished to pursue the study of Sans- 
krit on the lines then prevailing. But instruction in these subjects was 
to be imparted on the most rational lines so that the students received 
a real education making them fit for their work in life. For example, 
in teaching astronomy it was proposed to impart to the students a knowledge 
of the discoveries made in the West and to familiarise them with the use 
of the telescope and other modern astronomical instruments. In mathe- 
matics, it was intended that along with the study of ancient oriental systems, 
a student should also be familiar with the advance made in mathematical 
science in the West. The object was to blend what was best in the East 
with what was best in the West, in the education of our Pandits. The 
second parallel course was one in which apart from Sanskrit, instruction 
was also to be given through the medium of the vernacular in History, 
Economies and other subjects which formed part of the Arts course in 
our Universities. The third alternative course prescribed instruction 
in Sciences like Physics, Chemistry, Botany etc., through the medium of 
the vernaculars. Students could also take English or Ayurvedic medicine 
as optional courses. There had been a strong body of opinion in those 
times in favour of imparting all instruction in our colleges through the 
medium of the vernaculars, The advocates of this policy now had an 
opportunity to observe how the experiment worked in the College of Oriental 
Learning, There were many others who doubted that there will be students 
willing to take up these alternative courses. The additional cost involved 
in making the experiment was, however, not much. Provision for instruc- 
tion in all these subjects was to be made for the English side in Arts and 
Science. This could also be utilised for running the parallel courses in 
the College of Oriental Learning. All that was required in addition was 
the appointment of some additional teachers who could impart instruc- 
tion in those subjects through the medium of the vernacular also, If there 
were no students in the vernacular classes, their services could be utilised 
for work in the Department itself. Though it was not possible to say 
whether the students would be attracted towards those alternative courses 
or not, it was considered worthwhile to make an experiment by introducing 
the scheme which was a new feature in our educational system. 
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The Faculty of Theology was, under the Statutes, in charge of the 
religious instruction of the Hindu students of the University and it had 
to organise studies in religion and the examinations therein. It appears 
necessary here to refer to the Statutes relating to the religious instructions 
in the University, in some details. 


The Schedule I to the Benares Hindu University Act embodying 
the first Statutes of the University contained thirty-two statutes only. 
The First Court at its meeting held on the 12th August, 1916 framed some 
other Statutes, viz., 33 to 63 and appointed a sub-committee to draft and 
submit such other additional statutes as might be required. The report 
of this sub-committee was laid before the Court at its next meeting held 
on the 18th February, 1917. The sub-committee was of the opinion that 
only such statutes as were required for the immediate work of the Univer- 
sity should be enacted at that time and that proposals for the enactment of 
any other statutes should be taken up from time to time later on whenever 
it was necessary. Athong the statutes required immediately were those 
relating to religious education and those dealing with the formation of a 
Board for the management of the Central Hindu Collegiate School at 
Benares, ‘These Statutes were laid before the Court at its meeting held on 
the 18th February, 1917 and passed, The Statutes relating to religious 
instruction were + 

Statute 64: 


Instruction in Hindu religion shall, in the case of Hindu students, 
be compulsory and shall be confined to them, 


Statute 65: 

The Faculty of Theology shall be in charge of the religious 
instruction of the Hindu students of the University, and it shall 
also organise studies in religion and the examinations therein. 

Statute 66: 


The Faculty shall appoint a Committee to organise and super- 
vise religious worship and instruction in the University hostels. 
Such Committee shall prescribe the book or books, or selections 
from recognised religious works to be studied by the students of 
the University ; and shall, subject to the sanction of ‘the Council, 
appoint such and so many teachers of religion as may be required 
for the said purpose, and draw up a scheme of studies for the approval 
of the Faculty. It shall also arrange for recitations from religious 
works and lectures on religion. 
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Statute 67: 

Students of the Hindu faith shall attend the course of religious 
instruction, recitations and lectures. A record of such attendance 
shall be kept, and the Committee shall, from time to time, report 
the names of students who neglect to attend the said lectures, 
ete., to the Students’ Residence Committee. Failure to attend 
the said lectures without good cause shall render a student liable 
to such penalty or penalties as the Students’ Residence Committee 
may think fit to impose. 

Statute 68 : 

The Committee in charge of religious instruction shall consist 
of seven members professing the Hindu faith, to be elected by the 
Faculty of Theology for a term of three years. Ihe Faculty shall 
also nominate one of the members as its Convener, who shall be 
responsible for convening the meeting and for keeping a correct 
record of the proceedings of the Committee. 


Statute 69 : 
In case of any emergency, when it is not practicable to convene 
a meeting of the Committee, the Convener shall pass such orders 
and take such action as may be required, and report the same to 
the next meeting of the Committee. 


Statute 70: 

_ The Committee shall, ordinarily, meet once a month, on such 
date and at such time as the Convener may appoint. He may also 
convene such other meetings as may be necessary. 

Statute 71: 

Instruction in Hindu religion shall be based on the: principles 
and tenets which are accepted by the principal denominations 
of the Hindu religion. Provision may be made for instruction 
in the special tenets of such denominatio:s, when required, with 
the sanction of the Faculty of Theology. Attendance at such 
courses of instruction will be optional. 

Originally in the bill introduced in the Legislative Council on the 
22nd March, 1915 by the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler, the provision under 
Section 4 was as follows :— 

“4(1) The University shall, subject to the Regulations, be open 

to persons of all castes and creeds, but provision shall be made 

for religious instruction and examination in Hindu religion only. 
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(2) Instruction in Hindu religion shall, in the case of Hindu stu- 
dents, be compulsory and shall be confined to them. 

(3) Special arrangements shall, if funds are provided for this 
purpose by the Jain or Sikh communities, be made for the 
religious instruction of Jain or Sikh students.” 

This was in accordance with the draft of the Bill submitted by the 
Hindu University Society. At a later stage of the Bill it was, however, 
decided to eliminate from it the provision making religious education to 
Hindu students compulsory and the Court was empowered to enact Statutes 
on the subject to that effect. Thus Section 4 of the Act as finally passed 
ran as follows :— 

“4(1) The University shall, subject to the Regulations, be open to 
persons of all classes, castes and creeds, but provision shall 
be made for religious instruction and examination in Hindu 
religion only. 

(2) The Court shall have power to make Statutes providing that 
instruction in Hindu religion shall be compulsory in the case 
of Hindu students, and shall also have power to make special 
arrangements for the religious instruction of Jain or Sikh 
students from funds provided for this purpose.” 


In the final regulations enacted in accordance with the directions 
of His Excellency the Governor-General in Council, the Regulations ori- 
ginally drafted relating to religious education did not find a place as, under 
the Act passed, authority to frame Statutes on the subject was given to 
the Court. The above mentioned Statutes No. 64 to 71 were, therefore, 
framed by the Court on the 18th February, 1917 under the provision con- 
tained in Section 4 of the Act. 

A brisk discussion took place in the Court on the Statute for the 
compulsory education in religion of all Hindu students of the University. 
Some of the members were‘of the opinion that such compulsory religious 
instruction was against the principle of toleration and that a ‘conscience 
clause’ should be provided. Some others raised over again the difficulties 
of defining ‘Hindu’ and ‘Hinduism’ and of giving such ‘religious instruc- 
tion’ in Hinduism’ as would be acceptable to all ‘Hindus’. Members on 
the other side pointed out that, as the name of the Hindu University 
proved, the Institution had been denominational from its very inception ; 
that if the principle of toleration was to be interpreted in an ideally unlimited 
manner, the very reason of the existence for a specifically Hindu Univer- 
sity, as distinguished from the purely secular institutions, would disappear 
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altogether ; that for all practical purposes the principle of toleration was 
being given the fullest scope possible, by the provision that only Hindu 
students would be given religious instruction, and by the fact—which seemed 
to have beenoverlooked by the objectors—that there wasa difference between 
religious instruction on the one hand and religious exercise and practice. on 
the other, The latter, they said, would not be compulsory at all ; only ins- 
truction would be given as “based on the tenets and principles which are 
accepted by the principal denominations of the Hindu religion” ; and such 
instruction would for purposes of belief, be on the same level as instruction 
in Geography or Mathematics or History ; the course here would be dealt 
with by the Faculty of Theology in the same way as the courses in the 
other subjects by the other Faculties ; and that the exercise of the critical 
faculty would be as much encouraged, rather than discouraged in this 
department of study as in the others. One member very cogently pointed 
out that it was rather the proposed ‘conscience clause’-—making the 
religious instruction of the student dependent on the will of his parent— 
which offended against the principle of toleration, for it bound the student 
to the non or anti religious views of his parent, and prevented him from 
acquiring information about Hinduism on which he had to exercise his 
judgment later on. It was also pointed out that so far as the difficulties of 
defining Hindu and Hinduism were concerned—whatever their strength 
might be in theory—none had been felt in practice, during the past eighteen 
years. during which such instruction in Hinduism had been given to 
Hindu students in the Central Hindu College. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya had stated this very fact in reply to Mr. Setalvad in the 
Imperial Legislative Council during the discussion over the Benares Hindu 
University Bill. 


Under Statute 65, the Faculty of Theology was incharge of the 
religious instruction of the Hindu students in the University and was 
empowered to organise studies in religion and the examinations therein. 
The Regulations for examinations in Theology and the courses of study 
were passed and then at its meeting held on the 28th October, 1917, the 
Faculty appointed a Committee, as laid down in Statute 66, to organise 
religious worship and instruction in hostels. The Court at its .meeting 
held on the 29th October, 1917 appointed two committees to consider 
and make definite proposals for the religious instruction of the Sikh and 
Jain students of the University and to report about the funds that had 


been provided for the purpose. 
53 
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The proposal for opening the Law College and a Teachers’ Training 
College was also under consideration, and the financial implications for 
starting these colleges were being examined. 


Let us now revert to the construction of buildings on the Nagwa 
site. It has already been stated that Mr. Frank pani Cotaulng 
Architect to the United Provinces Government, was entrusted with the 
preparation of a general lay-out plan. The plan prepared by Mr. Lishman 
was received in October, 1917 and it was laid before the Council at its 
meeting held on the 27th October, 1917. The plan was discussed by the 
Council on the 27th and 28th October, 1917 in the light of the criticism 
of Rai Ganga Ram Bahadur, Honorary Chief Engineer of the University 
but no decision was arrived at. Two days after this, on the 30th October 
1917, a resolution was moved in the meeting of the Court by Shri Shiva 
Prasad Gupta “that so long as all our educational requirements are not 
fully defined and the plans of the buildings required to meet the same are 
not settled, the actual work of construction shall not be commenced. Fur- 
ther that a special meeting of the Court shall be summoned at an early 
date for the full and proper discussion and decision of the requirements 
stated before”. Shri Shiva Prasad Gupta urged that the University should 
observe economy in the construction of their buildings and suggested 
that the policy pursued in Japan in this matter should be followed. Babu 
Bhagavan Das moved the following amendment : 


“That this Court requests the University Council to draw 
up a full prospectus of the aims and objects of the Benares Hindu 
University and the means by which they should be endeavoured 
to be realised in the shape of (a) the Colleges which should be 
established (with estimates of the initial and annual costs of each 
‘and the successive order in which they should be started), (b) the 
tone and ideals which should be fostered, (c) the nature of the 
religious instruction which should be given, and (d) the kind and 
quality of the staff which will be needed and the methods by which 
it should be secured ; further that this prospectus be brought up 
before a meeting of this Court to be held in April, 1918, for discus- 
sion and sanction with such modifications as may appear necessary ; 
also that until such a prospectus has been sanctioned by this Court, 
no expenditure should be incurred on any work such as new appoint- 
ments, buildings, etc., which is not absolutely indispensable for the 
carrying on of the work of the Benares Hindu University”. 
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Babu Bhagavan Das was of the view that the University should not 
spend all the money collected till then, on the Arts and Science side only 
and that some money should be utilized for starting agricultural, technical 
and commercial colleges also on a very small scale. He wanted the Uni- 
versity to grow simultaneously in all directions. 

Pandit Baldev Ram Dave moved another amendment that “the 
necessary University buildings at Nagwa should be completed as soon as 
the present war conditions permit to enable the University being transferred 
to that site as soon as practicable and that the Council be asked to take 
all such steps as may be required to give effect to this resolution and that 
the present Central Hindu College premises be used for the accommodation 
of the Central Hindu School as reconstituted under statutes 72 to 81 of 
the University as soon as the necessary buildings at Nagwa are ready”. 
He said that they might draw up a prospectus but they should go on with 
the building work as the present buildings were not sufficient for their 
purposes. The amendment of Pandit Baldev Ram Dave was seconded 
by Babu Govind Das, while Rai Krishnaji seconded the amendment of 
Babu Bhagavan Das. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya pointed out that so far as the educa- 
tional requirements were concerned, they were fully defined when the 
University was incorporated and that sufficient money was required for 
carrying out the objects:defined in the Act. He wanted the members 
to recognise the conditions under which the University work had to be 
done. He pointed out that there could be no progress if the building work 
was delayed. He said that he would be glad if they could get cheap build- 
ings but it would be bad economy to build kutcha buildings with kutcha 
bricks and such other kutcha materials. He pleaded that the proposals 
to postpone the building work should not be accepted. When Sir Har- 
court Butler visited the Central Hindu College in October, 1915, he did 
not approve the proposal to start the University on the Central Hindu 
College premises, It took nearly two years for the University to get the 
sanction of the Government for starting work there. There was an appre- 
hension that if the University was allowed to start work there it would stick 
to that place. The Council had therefore passed a resolution on the 22nd 
October, 1917 assuring the Government of India that, in accordance with 
its original and constant intention, the University was arranging to transfer 
the Colleges to the Nagwa site as soon as the buildings were ready. It 
was, therefore, all the more necessary to have the buildings constructed 
without delay. 
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Mrs. Annie Besant said that there was a feeling in the country that 
too much money was being allocated to buildings. The feeling of the 
people was that the simplicity of the old educationalsystem ought some- 
what to be revived and that it was not well to follow the Western methods 
blindly, especially in boarding houses. She agreed with Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya that it was ridiculous to have kutcha buildings. She 
wanted that the buildings should be constructed with good materials but 
she did not see any reason why the work should not proceed slowly instead 
of rapidly. She could not believe that the Government would insist: on 
4 rapid construction of the buildings, There was a feeling that the ideals 
of the promoters of the University were somewhat forgotten in favour 
gorgeous buildings and that too much was being expended on the machinery 
of education instead of on education itself. She, therefore, thought that 
the prospectus suggested by Babu Bhagavan Das should be issued. 
If that was done, she was sure, money would come in. She suggested 
that only such work should be done which would make the University 
popular in the country and useful to the boys. Instructions in Science, 
etc., should be imparted in a such a way as would be useful to the boys in 
life. 


Dr. P. C, Roy said that there was a great deal of truth in what Mrs. 
Besant said about the simplicity of educational life. Personally he believed 
in the ideal of plain living and high thinking and not in luxurious life. He, 
however, felt that there must be proper laboratories for the teaching 
of Science and that the buildings must be costly in proportion. He 
appealed that the construction work should be pushed forward. 


After some further discussion, the amendment moved by Pandit 
Baldev Ram Dave was put to the vote and carried by a large majority. The 
original resolution moved by Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta and the amend- 
ment of Babu Bhagavan Das were also put to the vote and lost. 

This meeting of the Court was held at 12 noon on the 30th October, 
1917, and at the meeting of the Council held on the same evening at 8 P.M. 
the following resolution was passed :— 

“Resolved that the modified plan of Nagwa buildings prepared 
by Rai Ganga Ram Bahadur and laid before the Council to-day, 
be approved and that the building of the College of Arts and of 
the Physical and Chemical Laboratoires at a cost not exceeding 
94 lakhs for all the above blocks be sanctioned and the Engincers 
be authorised to start work forthwith”. 
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The Council further resolved that hostel accommodation for 600 students 
be provided on the single storey plan at a cost not exceeding Rupees two 
lacs and the Engineers be authorised to start work forthwith. 


As regards the lay-out plan, the plans prepared by Mr, Lishman and 
by Rai Ganga Ram Bahadur were sent to all the members of the Council 
and the Building Committee at its meeting held on the 25th November, 
1917 recommended Mr. Lishman’s plan of lay-out for acceptance. A 
meeting of the Council was held on the same day, viz., 25th November, 
1917 at which it was decided that Mr. Lishman’s plan of lay-out be adopted. 
The estimate for the construction of the Arts College building was sanctioned 
for Rs. 3,60,000/- with the proviso that Rs. 30,000/- should be saved on 
decoration. Plans and estimates of the Science College were also accepted. 
It was decided that the University buildings should be constructed in Hindu 
style. Necessary plans, elevations, ete., were prepared without delay by 
the Superintendent of Works and were duly approved by the Honorary 
Chief Engineer, Rai Ganga Ram Bahadur. The religious ceremony of the 
foundation of the Arts College building was performed on the morning 
of the 23rd January, 1918 under the guidance of the Pro. Vice-Chancellor, 
Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya. Detailed plans and estimates of the 
two blocks of the College of Science and of the Hostels were prepared in 
January and February, 1918. The estimate of the two hostel blocks 
amounting to Rs. 4,72,854/- was sanctioned by the Council on the 3rd 
March,1918 and the estimates of the Chemical and Physical Blocks amounting 
to Rs, 4,24,229/- and Rs, 3,75,286/- respectively, were sanctioned by the 
Council on the 23rd March, 1918. Except one hostel block which could 
not be started till June, 1918, as the site was occupied by the houses of 
tenants who had been evicted, construction work on other projects pro- 
gressed well. 

Not long before the University started functioning it was deprived 
of her devoted and distinguished head, Dr.4Sir Sundar Lal, ‘The mournful 
news of his sudden demise on the 13th of February, 1918 cast. a gloom 
all round the University. As soon as the news was received in the Central 
Hindu College on the 14th February morning a meeting was held. Speaking 
at this meeting, Professor Jadunath Sarkar said : 

“We meet to-day under the shadow of a great calamity. Sir 
Sundar Lal is no more. Just after the Hindu University has come 
into being, just when all our preliminary plans, discussions and 

1. He was made » Knight in 1917. 





preparations have been completed and we are on the threshold 
of our actual work, the tragic irony of life has deprived us of our 
executive head. In losing Sir Sundar Lal we'have lost not an 
ordinary Vice-Chancellor, deplorable as such a calamity is. .We 
have lost a man whom I have always considered as the most valuable 
asset of the Hindu University, next to the heart’s devotion of 
the Hindu community to our institution. Sir Sundar Lal's far- 
sightedness, infinite capacity for work, unruffled temper, uncon- 
querable patience, and above all his matchless tact, safely piloted 
the little boat of the Hindu University through the first and most 
perilous storm of its voyage. His colleagues in the work of the 
University, souls that have toiled and wrought and thought with 
him— 


That ever with frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads, 

Now feel like mariners who have 

Roll’d to starboard, roll’d to larboard 

When the surge was seething free, 

Whose voyage is about to end, 

Whose boat has reached smooth waters, 

The port is in sight, when lo! 

Suddenly their captain is gone !! 

He is gone, but we trust his spirit abides with us. He has 
left the Hindu University the richer by bequeathing to it the 
memory of a life unselfishly, unostentatiously, strenuously devoted 
to public service—the ever ready, ungrudging sacrifice of his time 
and health to the work of education—the spirit of conciliation and 
compromise in transacting corporate business, and a most success- 
ful example of the art of training his colleagues instead of dragging 
them with him”. 

A meeting of the members of the Benares Hindu University and the 
institutions attached to it was held on Friday, the 22nd February, 1918 in the 
Central Hindu College Hall to give expression to the sense of great loss 
sustained by the death of Sir Sundar Lal. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Aditya Ram Bhattacharya presided. A condolence resolution was passed at 
this meeting. On the motion of Prof. $.C. De to raise a suitable memorial 
eA Sir Sundar Lal, at the Hindu University, a Committee was appointed 
with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya as President, and with Shri P. Seshadri 
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and Shri Guru Prasad Dhawan as Secretaries to invite subscriptions and 
to take the necessary steps to further the scheme. 

A special General meeting of the Court was held on the 13th April, 
1918 under the Chairmanship of the Pro-Chancellor, His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Madho Rao Scindia Bahadur. His Honour Sir Harcourt Butler who 
was then the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh also attended the meeting in his capacity as the Visitor of the Uni- 
versity. The Court recorded its deep sense of sorrow at the passing away 
of the first Vice-Chancellor, Sir Sundar Lal. The condolence resolution was 
moved by Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya which was seconded by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. He was visibly overpowered by emotion 
as he made the following speech : 

“T cannot express in words what I feel. No one has worked 
harder for the University, none has contributed more to its esta- 
blishment by his ability, wisdom and unflagging devotion to 
duty than did our dear departed friend. In reality, Sir Sundar 
Lal has contributed more to it than I can tell. I have every reason 
to hope that the Hindu University will be served in the long future 
that lies before it, by a line of distinguished Vice-Chancellors, 
But I believe that none will excel Sir Sundar Lal in the invaluable- 
ness of the work which he did in bringing about the establish- 
ment of the University and in placing its foundations on a firm 
and sound basis. Truly has he deserved well of the University, 
and I hope and trust that as long as the University will last, the 
memory of Sir Sundar Lal will be cherished with reverence and 
gratitude as that of a most unassuming, unselfish and indefatigable 
worker in its cause, of a wise friend and guide, of a noble-minded 
Servant and benefactor”. 

Rai Gyanendra Nath Chakravarty Bahadur and Dr. Ganesh Prasad 
also spoke on the occasion paying tributes to Sir Sundar Lal. The con- 
dolence resolution was then passed, the members of the Court standing. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya then moved that the Hon’ble Sir 


P. 8, Sivaswamy Aiyar be elected Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu 
University. 


Sir P. 8. Sivaswami Aiyar was then the Vice-Chancellor of the Madras 
University. He was a well-known figure in the academic world in Southern 
India for the preceding several years having been in intimate touch with 
the affairs of the Madras University and having laboured strenuously 
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himself for the spread of education in that Presidency. He was a distin- 
guished scholar not only of English but of Sanskrit also. He had attained 
a position of eminence in the legal profession and for many years he was 
the Advocate-General of Madras. Subsequently he was a member of the 
Governor's Executive Council at Madras. He was running at his own 
expense a very efficient High School at Tirukattupalli in the Tanjore Dis- 
trict. With a high reputation for Western as well as oriental scholarship 
and eminence in the legal profession and with a temperament in profound 
sympathy with the world of learning, Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar had a 
combination of several rare qualities. By his distinguished ability, ex- 
perience, character and position he was eminently fitting to fill the vacancy. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya had, therefore, proposed his name after 
having consulted all the important persons concerned. The only point 
which was urged against the proposal was that Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar would 
not be able to reside at Banaras and that the interest of the University 
would be better served by a whole-time Vice-Chancellor residing at the 
University itself. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar agreed to spend about ten to 
fifteen days every second month from July to December and atleast one 
month between January and April, at Banaras. In his letter to Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, he wrote that he could pledge himself to remain 
at Banaras for at least ninety days in a year. 

Some friends wanted that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya himself 
should take up the Vice-Chancellorship of the University and they had 
given notice of a resolution to be moved in the Court to this effect. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya said that so far as he.was concerned his services 
were and would remain always at the disposal of the University throughout 
his life. The election of another gentleman would certainly mean the 
accession of new strength to tne University. He further said that the 
University being an All-India institution it was desirable to have Vice- 
Chancellors one after another from every Province in India. His proposal 
was accepted by the Court and Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar was elected 
as Vice-Chancellor of the University. The Visitor ofthe University who 
was present at the meeting itself communicated his approval of the election 
on the spot. 

It may be mentioned here that before the election of Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyar as Vice-Chancellor he was elected a member of the Court in the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Rai Jwala Prasad. He had resigned 
his membership in order to create a vacancy to enable Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar 
being elected as a member of the Court which was necessary for his election 
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as Vice-Chancellor. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar came to Banaras and assumed 
the Vice-Chancellorship in the last week of April, 1918 before the Univer- 
sity closed for the summer vacation. 

The University re-opened after the summer vacation in July, 1918. 
Arrangements for starting the College of Oriental Learning and Theology 
had already been made and the opening ceremony of the College was per- 
formed on Sunday the 14th of July, 1918. Pandit Ramavatar Sharma who 
was then working as a Professor in the Patna College was appointed as the 
Principal of the College. The, Government of Bihar and Orissa was kind 
enough to lend his services to the University for a period of three years. 

A proposal had already been made that the School and College De- 
partments of the Ranvir Sanskrit Pathshala should be separated and that 
the school department should be handed over to the Central Hindu School 
Board. The Couneil appointed on the 30th June, 1918 a Committee with 
Babu Govind Das as Convener to consider the whole’ situation regarding 
the relation of the College of Oriental Learning to the Ranvir Sanskrit 
Pathshala, the designations of these institutions and their rules of manage- 
ment. The scope of the references of this Committee was subsequently 
enlarged so as to include the organisation of both the Colleges of Oriental 
Learning and Theology including the award of scholarships to- students 
and giving carriage allowance to honorary workers, 

It has already been stated that the proposal to start a Teachers’ 
Training College was under consideration and that its financial implications 
were being examined. In April, 1918 the Council decided after considering 
the report of the Finance Committee that the Teachers’ Training College 
be established from July, 1918. ‘The Senate was asked to make recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Appointments regarding its staff. After completion 
of all these formalities the College came into existence on the 15th of August, 
1918 under the Principalship of Pandit Manoharlal Zutshi. He was assisted 
by two lecturers. Pandit Manoharlal Zutshi had joined the University as 
its Registrar in 1917. His appointment as the Principal of the Teachers’ 
Training College rendered vacaut the post of Registrar, Fortunately, 
Rai Brij Narayan Gurtu offered his honorary services to work as 
Registrar of the University. Accepting the offer thankfully the University 
appointed him Registrar for a term of five years with effect from the Ist 
August, 1918. In order to satisfy the requirements of Statute 12 (1) of 
the University, Rai Pandit Braj Narayan Gurtu was offered an honorarium 
of Re, 1/- pan. 

54 
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It may be recalled here that the charge of the Central Hindu Collegiate 
Girls’ School was taken over from the Board of Trustees of \the Central 
Hindu College by the Hindu Girls’ School Society in the year 1914. Since 
then the Girls’ School was being run by them. The Board of Trustees 
of the Hindu Girls’ School Society now decided to hand over the Central 
Hindu Girls’ School to the University and resolved at a meeting held on 
the 25th August, 1918 that the building and properties of the Central Hindu 
Girls’ School, with all assets and liabilities, be handed over to the Benares 
Hindu University. The Council of the University considering the offer 
resolved on 2nd October, 1918, that the buildings and properties of the 
Central Hindu Collegiate Girls’ School and all assets and liabilities be 
taken over by the Benares Hindu University and that the Central Hindu 
School Board be requested to take up the management of the said school 
as soon as practicable. The Council also resolved that Shri Jnanendra 
Nath Basu, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, Babu Durga Prasad, 
and Miss Lilian Edger be co-opted as the members of the School Board as 
suggested by the Board of Trustees of the Hindu Girls’ School Society, 
as soon as the Statutes permitted. 


The first University examinations were held in the month of March, 
1918. The Examinations began with that of the Intermediate on the 
12th March, 1918, For the first time in the history of the Central Hindu 
College, students sat for their University examinations in their own College 
buildings. Arrangements were now to be made to hold the first Convoca- 
tion for conferring the degrees upon the first batch of graduates. It was 
decided to hold the convocation on the 20th November, 1918. The annual 
meeting of the Court was fixed on the 19th November, 1918 with the in- 
tention that the date of the meeting of the Court should synchronise with 
the date of the Convocation so that a large number of Princes and gentle- 
men interested in the University from all parts of India could attend both, 
without being compelled to come to Benares twice. It could not, however, 
be possible to hold the Convocation on the 20th November because of the 
epidemic which spread in Benares at that time, It was shifted to 2nd 
December, 1918 and the meeting of the Court was fixed on the 30th Novem- 
ber, 1918. But the Convocation had again to be postponed and was 
finally fixed on the 17th January, 1919. The meeting of the Court was 
however, held as scheduled on 30th November, 1918 


The Rules of Procedure to be followed in the Convocation had been 
drafted by this time. The whole procedure had been drafted in English 
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and approved by the Syndicate on the 23rd August, 1918. A Sub-Com- 
mittee had also been appointed to consider the report regarding the academic 
robes of the University for Faculties, other than those of Oriental Learning 
and Theelogy. The report of this Sub-Committee was accepted with 
some modifications by the Syndicate on the 23rd August, 1918 and sub- 
mitted to the Senate and the Council. When the matter came before the 
Senate at its meeting held on 8th January, 1919, a resolution was moved 
by Professor Ramdas Gaur that the Senate should discuss and declare 
their opinion on the rules of procedure at the Cenvocation, as drafted and 
approved by the Syndicate. In moving this resolution, he stated that 
it was proper for the Senate to discuss the rules of procedure because a 
member of the Court had taken up the matter and issued a circular letter 
to the papers in favour of adopting Hindu methods, strictly national methods, 
in the Convocation procedure. Shri Gaur wanted to impress on the Senate 
that the Convocation was a very great function and the rules of procedure 
to be adopted on this great occasion should be considered by the Senate. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya seconded this motion. Dr. Ganesh Prasad 
who was the Principal of the Central Hindu College said that he did not wish 
to emphasise on certain slips which had crept into the rules of procedure 
but that he wished to emphasise the very great importance of giving to 
the Convocation as much of Hindu colour as was possible. He felt that 
the formulae which were laid down by the rules to be adopted in English 
could be uttered in Sanskrit which should be meeting the wishes of a large 
number of Hindu public. A point of order was raised that even if the 
amendments were carried in the rules of procedure it could not be put into 
execution unless the Syndicate passed them. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
Pointed out that the rules were not satisfactory as they stood and therefore 
he wished that discussion should take place. This proposal was accepted 
by the Senate. Some additions and alterations were then moved in the 
Senate. One of the proposals was that the formulae prescribed for use 
in the Convocation should be uttered in Sanskrit but that the address 
following the award of degrees might be in any suitable language. Professor 
Ram Das Gaur who moved this resolution said that since the whole draft 
was in English it followed that the entire procedure was contemplated 
to be in English. He suggested that instead of that Sanskrit language 
should be used. The Hindu tradition, the Hindu culture and Hindu re- 
ligious methods are invariably followed in the old lines and the medium 
of Sanskrit had always been used. Daily Sandhya and Puja were also 
Performed in Sanskrit ; marriage ceremonies and all other ceremonies 
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from birth to death were performed in Sanskrit ; Sanskrit was considered 
sacred and was used for all sacred ceremonies. The use of a foreign language 
was considered non-sacred on ceremonial occasions. Not only in the case 
of English but it applied equally to all other vernacular languages. Pro- 
fessor Gaur appealed in the name of Hindu tradition and Hindu culture 
to have Sanskrit for the Convocation. He said that the sentiment of a 
very large number of donors who had given their donations precisely in 
viow of what had been promised to the public that they would, in the Uni- 
versity, preserve Hindu culture and Hindu traditions, and that if they did 
not look to their sentiment it would be really violating their trust. 

Professor P. B. Adhikari supported the motion and said that it should 
be in simple, intelligent and dignified Sanskrit. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya supporting the resolution said 
that the idea that promises and vows should be taken in Sanskrit was 
entirely in keeping with what was happening everyday in the Hindu 
community. All ceremonies beginning with birth and ending with death 
were performed in Sanskrit and that had been the practice for a very 
long time. One might say that it was not a sensible practice because 
those who pronounced them did not understand them. But it was a fact 
and that it ought to be taken into consideration. In the degrees of the 
University, Sanskrit was introduced with the desire that persons who 
possessed degrees through the University should have some knowledge of 
Sanskrit and that would bring into their minds the national sentiment. 
He said that it was not difficult to have simple and elegant Sanskrit. 
‘The simpler the Sanskrit, the more elegant it would be. Continuing, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that in certain Universities in 
Europe, Latin was used. Formulae were uttered in Latin at the time of 
conferring the degrees. Sanskrit could be more easily understood by 
Hindus than Latin by Europeans. 

Supporting the suggestion that an address might be repeated in 
proper Vedic form before the Convocation Ceremonies began, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya said that that would be a most imposing and excellent form 
of exhortation to the students, and at whatever stage it might be 
repeated it would be giving the Convocation a real Hindu appearance. 
But it might then be said that the University was admitting 
students without distinction of race, creed or caste. He was certain 
that all the students would be able to pronounce the formulae in Sanskrit. 
‘He then advocated the use of Tilak and said that even though it was not 


used ordinarily, it: was used on ceremonial occasions. The old ways were 
excellent and ought not to be discarded. Concluding, Pt. Malaviya said 
that by adopting the resolution the Senate would be following the old 
Hindu ways and giving due weight to Hindu sentiment. 

Professor Bertram Keightley said that Latin was being used in ¢ome 
of the English Universities and that he entirely agreed with Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, but that there were difficulties in working out details, 
for instance, graduates in Arts would be able to pronounce the Sanskrit 
phrase but it was doubtful that graduates in Science would be able to do 
so. As regards the Faculty of, Engineering, it would not be possible for 
the Professors to utter in Sanskrit any formulae for presentation. 

The Vice-Chancellor (Sir Sivaswami Aiyar) who presided over the 
meeting said that he thought that Sanskrit should be introduced in the 
Faculty of Oriental Learning. As there were no candidates for the Oriental 
Learning degrees that year, he had in mind at the time of drafting the 
rules, only the candidates for the English side. He was of the view that 
if the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor were ignorant of Sanskrit they would 
find great difficulty in pronouncing words. It might sometimes, give a comi- 
cal aspect to the ceremony. He was in favour of giving a Hindu character 
to the Convocation and that was why he had suggested to Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya that some portion from Taittiriyopanisad should be 
uttered on that occasion. The English translation of the Upanisad’s 
extract might be given to the graduates who would follow the meaning 
from the translation. He thought that it would be very fitting and im- 
pressive. Those were the reasons which induced him to prescribe the 
formulae in English for the English side. He concluded that he had no 
prejudice in the matter and that he only explained to them the reasons 
for his own action. 


The Senate then resolved that the questions and answers prescribed 
in the Convocation procedure should be uttered in Sanskrit. 


As regards the report of the Committee regarding the academic robes 
which was accepted by the Syndicate with some modifications, the Senate 
decided at its meeting held on the 8th January, 1919 that it might be only 
"8 4 temporary measure for that year. The academic robes prescribed 
were as follows :— 

For the Chancellor :—A purple teray velvet gown made like an Oxford 
Proctor’s dress gown, with four-inch gold lace down the fronts and round 
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the bottom of the sleeves outside. If a cap is worn, it should be a black 
velvet academic cap, bound round with gold lace, and gold tassel ten inches 
long. 

For the Pro. Chancellor :—A purple teray velvet gown, made like 
an Oxford Proetor’s dress gown, with. two-inch gold lace down the fronts 
and round the bottom of the sleeves outside. If a cap is worn, it should 
be @ black velvet academic cap, bound round with gold lace, and gold 
tassel seven and a half inches long. 

"or the Vice-Chancellor :—A purple teray velvet gown, made like 
an Oxford Proctor’s dress gown, with four-inch silver lace down the fronts 
and round the bettom of the sleeves outside. If a cap is worn, it should 
be a black velvet academic cap, bound round with silver lace and silver 
tassel ten inches long. 

For the Pro. Vice-Chancellor :—A purple teray velvet gown, made 
like an Oxford Proctor’s dress gown, with two-inch silver lace down the 
fronts and round the bottom of the sleeves outside. If a cap is worn, it 
should be a black velvet academic cap, bound round with silver lace and 
silver tassel seven and a half inches long. 

For the Registrar and Members of the Senate and Syndicate :—A mid- 
purple No. 281 silk or stuff gown of Oxford University Master of Arts 
pattern, and a scrap of old gold No. K 10 silk four inches wide, with a 
fringe of the same colour three inches deep. (Members of the Senate 
or Syndicate who are graduates of any other University may wear the 
gown and hood prescribed by their University for the degrees they may 
hold). For their head dress they shall wear a turban of * Kapoori light 
cream colour, or, if preferred, a black square cap with black silk tassel. 

For the degree of Bachelor of Arts :—A midpurple No. 281 stuff gown, 
cut like the Oxford University Bachelor of Arts gown, and a hood made 
of silk of the same colour edged with a band of K. 10 old gold colour silk 
of one inch width on both sides. 

For the degree of Master of Arts :—A midpurple No. 281 stuff gown, 
cut like the Oxford University Master of Arts gown, and a hood made 
of silk of the same colour and lined throughout with K. 10 old gold. 


For the degree of Bachelor of Science :—A midpurple No. 281 stuff 
gown, cut like the Oxford University Bachelor of Arts gown, and a hood 
made of silk of the same colour edged with a band of light blue 266 silk 
of one inch in width on both sides. 
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For the degree of Master of Science :—A midpurple No. 281 stuff gown, 
cut like the Oxford University Master.of Arts gown, and a hood made of 
silk of the same colour and lined throughout with light blue 265 silk. 

Head dress for all graduates :—All graduates should wear a turban 
of Kapoori light cream colour, or, if preferred, a black cloth square cap with 
black silk tassel. 

The rules of procedure for the Convocation were again passed with 
the amendments on the 15th of January, 1919. All arrangements were 
now complete to hold the Convocation on the 17th January, 1919. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE FIRST CONVOCATION 
ares: ara fear | 


The first Convocation of the University for conferring Degrees was held 
on the afternoon of the 17th January, 1919 in the Kamachha Buildings. The 
Prayer Hall of the College and the spacious terraced platform at the back, 
covered by a Shamiana for the occasion, formed the Hall of Convocation. 
The Chancellor, His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, graced the occasion 
with his presence lending the weight of his dignity to the function. It was 
probably the most impressive function held in connection with the Univer- 
sity, next to the ceremony of the laying of the Foundation-Stone by His 
Excellency Lord Hardinge on the 4th February, 1916. In so far as it implied 
the fruition of hope and the embodiment of practical work in some measure, 
it made even a better appeal to the imagination. The audience comprised 
not only the elite of the city and the academic members of the Univer- 
sity but also several distinguished friends and benefactors of the institution 
from all parts of India. Representatives of the Ruling Chiefs in India 
connected with the University and high-placed European and Indian 
officials also graced the occasion, On a separate platform was seated 
His Holiness the Sankaracharya of Dwarka. 


The graduates were in the robes of the Hindu University, purple- 
shaded gowns, gold-lined hoods and cream coloured Safas. 
The members of the Senate assembled in the Senate Hall at 2-55 
P.M. The Graces of the Senate on behalf of the candidates for admission 
to the several degrees were supplicated. The Graces having been passed, 
the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro. Vice-Chancellor and the 
members of the Senate walked in procession, led by the Registrar, to the 
Hall of the Convocation. On the members entering the Hall, the candidates 
rose and remained standing until the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Pro, Vice-Chancellor and the Members of the Senate took their seats. 
The Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro. Vice-Chancellor and 
the Members of the Senate having taken their places, His Highness the 
Chancellor said : 
“This Convocation of the Senate of the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity has been called to confer degrees upon the candidates, who 
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in the examinations recently held for the purpose have been certi- 
fied to be worthy of the same. Let the candidates stand forward”. 


Then the candidates standing, the Vice-Chancellor put to them the 
following questions in Sanskrit and they answered in Sanskrit : 
8 ain: —afitacrtantiord: aft waat:—orgafadftaani 
er fee eons Paafe sairqured:, =i 
aerivedt farafrereaeares aafacn, Tat AAA, AAT aTaT 
anaarat airy a, fared Frater 
sfraarq—afrona | 
3 agin —aft am afget wat:—ataedfeerrraal: anda ara 
waar araeofea a Presa watz: | 
sfrrara—afoart | 
2 aaa: —aft ar afgedt waa:—afee faerie aaqerrraer: 
qfared avert + ararafad aia wats: 1 
sfrraaa—afaont 1* 
‘The Vice-Chancellor then said “Let the candidates be now presented”, 


The number of candidates who received Degrees were as follows :— 


Master of Science te 2 
Bachelor of Science os 5 
Master of Arts A 1 
Bachelor of Arts ae 26 


Besides the twentysix candidates for the Bachelor of Arts, there 
was. a lady graduate—Shrimati Braj Kumari Hukku who was presented 
by Mrs. Annie Besant, 

When all the candidates had been presented, the Registrar laid the 
record of the degrees before the Chancellor who signed his name. 





*1 Question. “Do you sincerely promise and declare that if admitted to the degrees, 
for which you are severally candidates and for which you have been 
recommended, you will, in thought, word and deed, conduct yourselves as 
become members of this University 1” 

‘Answer. “I do promise.” 
2 Question, “Do you promise that, to the utmost of your opportunity and ability, 
you will support and promote the cause of morality and sound learning ? 
Answer. “I do promise.” 
3 Question. “Do you promise that you will, as far as in you lies, uphold and advance 
social order and the well-being of your fellowmen ?” 
Answer. “I dé~promise.”” 
55 
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Pandit Chinnaswami Sastri then recited in Sanskrit the eleventh 
Anuvaka of the Taittiriya Upanishad quoted below :. 

aa acl we at) career sae: | ararata fet saret 
sored at ardeit: | wera saferery |) gata safer | | BATOTA 
safer | ya a safety | rareanaaareat a afatery | tafrq- 
aratert at rafarery | 

argaat wa | faqaat wa | araritat wa | aferatat wa) arerrarenntt 
araifor ofa Sfaceatft | aT grein | araeaTa gafeaty arf caattarerrfa | 
at erafir | a arenes atat ara: Sat caatssat a seaferteny | 

sam tay | spree | Prat aay) fear aq 1 fat aq 
afaar tay | 

aa afe & aifatatacer ar qafafafarcer ar eae | tat arate: afar: | 
UT ATT: | SHAT ATT: RY aT A Ta aay Tar ara ata: 

qararenag | aa aren: dafea | waar ara: | areeAT 
oar: St wat a ay aay) sar ay aa: 1 

Ue TAT: | TT SI: | CTT Aalst | Coa | waTTTfrerT | 
way Fagreny 

The function closed with the two inspiring addresses of the Chancellor 
and the Vice-Chancellor. 





“Speak what is true. Fulfil your Dharma, Do not abandon your studies, continue 
them. Having brought an acceptable offering to the teacher, do not cut off the line of pro- 
geny. Do-not swerve from the truth, Do not swerve from your Dharma, Do not swerve 
from performing acts tending to self-preservation and social welfare. Do not neglect to 
do those auspicious things which would promote prosperity and would lead to greatness. 
Do not fail to refresh your learning by continuing your studies and by teaching. Do not 
neglect your duties towards the gods and to the parents and ancestors. 

Let your mother be a God unto you. Let your father be a God unto you, Let your 
teacher be a God unto you. Let your guests be a God unto you. Whatever actions are irre« 
proachable, those should be practised and no others, Follow all good acts of your teacher's 
life and no others, You will meet with better men than your teachers; revere them and 
show them due respect ; revere them by offering them seats. 

Give with faith, never with lack of faith, Give in plenty, with modesty, with fear, with 
sympathy and friendship. 

If your mind is troubled with any doubt in regard to any act or behaviour, conduct 
yourselves in such a way as the pious Brahmins or eldera whom you may find in your midst 
‘and who are of sound judgment, competent, devoted, not harsh, and lovers of Dharma, may 
conduct themselves in such matters, 

So also with regard to those who are suspected to be guilty of a blameworthy act, 
conduct yourselves, in such a way as the pious Brahmins or elders whom you may find in 





your midst and who are of sound judgment, competent, devoted, not harsh and lovers of 
Dharma, may conduct “themselves in such matters. 

This is the commandment. ‘This is the teaching. ‘This is the true purport of the Veda. 
‘This is the exhortation, ‘Thus should you observe. Thus indeed should this be observed. 
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ADDRESS OF HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OF MYSORE, 
CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY 


“Your Highness, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 


“T esteem it a high privilege to preside at the first Convocation 
of this University in the presence of such a distinguished gathering. Al- 
though the distance of Benares from my own territories does not permit 
my visiting the University as often as I could wish, or associating myself 
very closely with its affairs, yet, believe me, I shall always take the deepest 
interest in its welfare and shall recall with gratification the great honour 
which the University authorities have paid to me in selecting me as their 
first. Chancellor. 


“The history of the Benares University illustrates the unwearying 
courage of the leaders of the movement, their capacity for sustained effort, 
their co-operation and their powers of organisation. To-day we may 
recall with pride and gratitude the pioneer work of the illustrious 
promoters of the Hindu University movement—His Highness the Maharaja 
of Benares, the Maharaja of Darbhanga, the Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, who has dedicated his fine talents to the service of this institution 
and to whose devotion and untiring labours the scheme mainly owes its 
inauguration, Mrs. Besant and the other trustees of the Central Hindu 
College, who placed at our disposal a fully organised College which 
enabled us to make an early start, their Highnesses the Maharajas of Gwalior, 
Kashmir and Bikaner, and others whose services will ever live in the memory 
of our poeple. 


“Of the many important measures which distinguish the viceroyalty 
of Lord Hardinge, not the least in its beneficent and far-reaching effects 
is the Benares Hindu University Act of 1915, by which the Government of 
India, under his inspiration and guidance, set the seal of its approval upon 
one of the greatest popular educational movements of the times, Lord 
Hardinge thus earned the eternal gratitude of the Hindus by generously 
permitting the establishment of an institution upon which the entire com- 
munity had set its heart, and I have no doubt that the foundation of the 
University was well and truly laid by the hands of one who sympathised 
so deeply with Indian needs and aspirations. Nor should I omit, on this 
occasion, to acknowledge with gratitude the conspicuous services rendered 
to our cause by Sir Harcourt Butler, who was Educational Member of the 
Government of India at the time when the Act was passed and who still 
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maintains a keen interest in the affairs of the University. I grieve to think 
that this young University has suffered so early in its career, two serious 
bereavements—one by the death of Sir Sundar Lal, its first Vice-Chancellor, 
to whose untiring exertions it owes much of its intial success and the second, 
by the death of His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur, whose princely 
munificence enabled it to proceed with the organisation of the important 
department of Technology. There is not one of us here, who does not 
feel that this occasion has been saddened by the absence from our midst: 
of these two notable benefactors. 


“After many vicissitudes and many years of toil, we are assembled here 
to-day to gather the first fruits of our labours, and this important event 
in the history of our University comes happily at a time when the most 
terrible war that the world has ever seen, is at an end, We rejoice on 
such an occasion to congratulate His Majesty the King-Emperor and the 
British Nation on the decisive victory of the British Empire and its Allies. 
The War has demonstrated the greatness of the British character, no less than 
the deep-rooted loyalty of the Princes and people of India to the British 
connection. May we hope that the outlook of the human race is changing 
and that a new era is dawning on a world saddened by the tears and sacri- 
fices of many nations—an era of the reign of right as opposed to might, of 
principle as opposed to expediency, and of peace as opposed to aggression. 


“Though, as the recent War has shown us, it does not necessarily 
follow that every increase of knowledge is accompanied by a betterment 
of conduct, still, the doctrine that knowledge is virtue, is one to which 
our Vedanta gives support when it attributes sin and downfall to “Avidya” 
or ignorance and sees in “Vidya” or Enlightenment the liberation and 
perfection of the soul. Therefore, centres of culture like this University 
have a noble purpose to serve and can contribute materially to the enlarge- 
ment of human ideals and to the promotion of inter-racial and international 
fellowship. But they can achieve this end only if their outlook is as wide 
as humanity itself. 


“This University is the most striking manifestation of India’s effort 
at self-determination and self-expression. It is, or it ought to be, the 
embodiment of the very soul of Hindu India, her noble traditions, elevat- 
ing impulses, and devotional culture. It is the first private University 
in the country as contrasted with Government Foundations and it has, 
for that reason, possibilities of freedom and self-development peculiarly its 
own. Along with the project for the Aligarh University, which I sincerely 
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trust will soon be an accomplished fact, it has done much to quicken the 
confidence of Indians in their capacity to take independent charge of educa- 
tion in all its grades and is entitled, in no small degree, to the credit of 
having ushered in a new epoch in the history of higher education in India— 
an epoch marked by the Foundation of compact unitary Universities of 
the teaching and residential type, organised and administered by Indians 
and adjusted, in varying degrees of completeness, to the special conditions, 
requirements and aspirations of Indians, 


“Tn all our future efforts, however, we should always bear in mind 
the noble ideal which was set forth in the Address presented to Lard Har- 
dinge, on the occasion of the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of 
the Hindu University, that, in order to preserve and promote our distinctive 
civilization and culture and to instruct our youth in the sacred precepts 
of religion, it was necessary to build up an ideal University which would 
seek to combine the practical efficiency of the modern system of education 
with the high spiritual ideals of ancient India. Especially should we, 
Hindus, with our glorious past, beware of the temptation to confuse patriot- 
ism with blind adoration of ancient days, coupled with a feeling of repug- 
nance for everything modern and foreign. No nation is impoverished 
by commerce with other nations ; no civilization can suffer by intercourse 
with other civilizations, and by an intelligent assimilation of the principles, 
ideas and practices that have proved to be beneficial to other peoples and 
countries, I trust therefore that the Benares University will gather the 
fruit of all ages and countries, will keep abreast of modern progress and 
will bring up her children to become healthy and strong and well-fitted to 
remould the destinies of India on sane, yet progressive, lines. 


“The very location of this University in the ancient sacred capital 
of Hindu India, which has maintained unshaken its spiritual sway through 
all changes of history, constitues an inspiration, both remarkable and 
unique. There is a magic and enchantment about the very name Benares 
which thrills the heart and fires the imagination, setting in motion a long 
train of ennobling patriotic and spiritual memories. Such sentiments 
should not, however, be developed to the prejudice of a liberal culture 
which sets its face against sectarian strife and jealousy while keeping its in- 
dividuality. The Benares University should develop such a culture in 
its widest sense as the embodiment of a New and United India, and should 
aim at a definite preparation for citizenship in the largest sense of the 
term as one of the principal objects to be pursued. This will include moral 
education or training of character. I understand that in America, where 
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the problem of fusing a variety of peoples into a common nationality, is 
as urgent though perhaps not so difficult, as in India, education in citizen- 
ship, patriotism and loyalty to the constitution have been included amongst. 
the objectives of the school system. The cultivation of the ethics of 
citizenship and patriotism is specially needed in India where clan, tribe 
and caste have had a deplorable tendency to produce communal exclusiveness 
and differences, I trust that the compulsory education in Hindu religion 
and morals, which is a feature of this University, will result in the pro- 
motion of a liberal culture of the type contemplated above, 


“Besides, we have to bear another factor in mind, The modern age 
is characterised by the knowledge and cultivation of the physical sciences 
and by their increasing application to the methods of economic life. Scien- 
tific knowledge and economic progress go hand in hand and form the very 
foundations of national life, and unless we achieve both, we are bound to 
fall behind in the march of: progress. This University should, therefore, 
address itself to the development of its modern side by organising such 
practical Faculties as those of Technology, Applied Chemistry, Agriculture 
and Commerce, so that trained talent may be available in the country 
for the development: of its vast and varied material resources. Let the 
University turn out a new type of learned men who will be fit to be the 
captains of our Commerce and Industry, leading the country along the 
paths of a sound economic advance and winning for her a leading place 
in the international industrial struggle. 


“There are some people who think that India is becoming over-educa- 
ted, and who point to the large number of students secking admission into 
the different Universities and to the glut that there is in the market for their 
services as reasons for their belief, but compared with foreign countries, the 
number of people who have any education in India is deplorably small, 
those possessing higher education is smaller still, and there seems to me to 
be no justification for regretting an increase in the number of our gradu- 
ates. But all the same, there must be some good reason somewhere for the 
distrust and suspicion with which the overflowing of schools and colleges is 
looked upon by some friendly critics. I venture to suggest that the real 
trouble is not over-education but mis-education, by which I mean the giving 
of the wrong kind of education. Doubtless, in early days the necessities of 
Government service had a predominant influence in determining the extent 
and character of the education given in India, and the evil complained of, 
yiz., mis-education, is due to the insistence on a type of education which 
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is no longer suited to our conditions, which has been outgrown in most other 
countries and which requires to be altered in accordance with the larger 
conceptions of education now prevailing. One of the inevitable results 
of this policy is the fetish which is still made of Government Service which 
is the “be all” and “end all” of a majority of the graduates who leave our 
Universities. It looks a simple truism to say that popular education 
cannot in all points be similar to education intended for a limited 
purpose or for a limited class, but it is the neglect of this truism that must 
be held to be responsible for one unsatisfactory aspect of education in India. 
The more popular a system of education is, the more thorough should 
be its impregnation with the industriel spirit, which will also have the 
further effect of giving the precept regarding the dignity of labour more 
reality than it has possessed so far in India. 


“It is gratifying to find that the Benares University has already re- 
cognised the importance of Technology, and has made preparations for 
the formation of a Faculty in this subject. In this connection, we may 
gratefully acknowledge the princely donation which has been given by 
His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala in aid of the Department of Techno- 
logy. I trust that the steps taken to establish the Faculties of Agriculture 
and of Technology will soon lead to tangible results. This country will, 
Tam sure, realise that to equip and conduct a Technological Faculty on 
up-to-date lines, keeping pace with the improvements in the mechanical 
arts and sciences that are effected almost day by day, will cost a great deal 
of money and that it will not be possible to carry on operations successfully 
unless the funds at the disposal of the University for this purpose are vastly 
increased, 


“TI would like to say a few words to the new graduates and especially 
those who are about to leave the Un 





rsity. I would impress on you, 
in the first place, the importance of discipline in schools and colleges and of 
self-discipline in after-life. There is no walk in life in which the observance 
No army can fight without it, 
no athletic team can succeed in which discipline is not observed, no Govern- 


of discipline is not essential to succes 





ment administration or business firm can “carry on” unless those members 
of it, whose duty it is to obey, submit themselves loyally to their leaders 


and so learn in time to command others. 


“Finally, I would impress on you that you should endeavour to com- 


bine in your lives # real sense of religion with true culture ; to believe that 
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you owe a duty to God and to your-fellowmen, and to aim at faith without 
fanaticism, deference without weakness, politeness without insincerity, 
and above all, integrity of character ‘in thought, word and deed. The 
ideal is a high one, but you can at least try and live up to it. But even 
this is not enough. The country needs something more virile than the accom- 
plished gentleman. It needs men of enthusiasm, even more than refined 
intellectuals pursing the easy path of wordly wisdom, worldy compromise 
and worldy success. It needs men of stout hearts and strong 
hands, who will not allow their conscience to be drugged by sophistry 
of any kind, or their nerve to be paralysed by the fear of unpopu- 
larity, but will oppose wrong whenever found, and fight unflinchingly 
the bgitie of social justice and emancipation, on behalf of the weak and 
down:trodden. Like the Gurukula at Haridwar, every Indian University 
should aim at sending forth men filled with intense passion for service, 
and with zeal burning i in their hearts, Indian Universities will be judged 
by two standards, firstly, by their contribution to discovery, invention and 
the expansion of the field of science and art; and, secondly, by the number 
and the quality of the men whom they send forth, filled with a genuine 
devotion to the good of India and to the service of their fellow-country- 
men of all grades and ranks, irrespective of caste and creed. I have every 
confidence that the Benares University, itself the child of patriotic labour 
and sacrifice, and the inheritor of the highest traditions of a spiritual people, 
will be able to satisfy both these tests and will take a foremost place amongst 
the influences that make for light and leading in our ancient and beloved 
motherland. 


“It is my earnest hope—a hope which I know will be echoed by millions 
of my countrymen—that the Benares University may not only be an object 
of special veneration and solicitude to the Hindus, but may also attract, by 
the quality of its secular education, young men of all religious persuasions 
in India. The institution should be Indian first and Hindu afterwards, 
The graduates who receive their degrees to-day are a handful, but their 
number is destined to grow. I look forward to the day when young men 
from all parts of India will fill these lecture halls and after completing their 
education will go out skilled and capable, and equipped both mentally, 
morally, and physically to fight life’s battles as citizens of this great country. 
If wisely guided, the University should in due course become a truely 
national institution of which every Indian, whatever his race or creed, 
might be justly proud.” 
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ADDRESS OF THE VICE-CHANCELLOR, 
SIR P. S. SIVASWAMY ATYAR 


“Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 


“To-day is a landmark in the history of the Hindu University move- 
ment which was initiated about 15 years ago and which, as a result of the 
united and strenuous efforts of its promoters, received legislative recogni- 
tion from the Government of India in October 1915, The Hindu Univer- 
sity Act came into force on the Ist of April, 1916, and it was in October, 
1917 that the Central Hindu College was declared to be a college maintained 
by the University. The first examinations for the degrees of this Uni- 
versity were held in 1918 and degrees have been conferred to-day upon the 
first batch of graduates of the Hindu University. On such an occasion, 
it is impossible to avoid a feeling of regret that some of those who laboured 
most hard for the creation of this University are no longer with us to rejoice 
at the first fruits of their labours. Prominent among such workers was 
the late Sir Sundar Lal, the first Vice-Chancellor of this University, who 
was associated with the movement from its very inception and ungrudgingly 
gave his time and energy to the organisation of the University, and with 
his mature judgment and wise counsel guided the first steps of the Univer- 
sity after it came into existence, I cannot help feeling how much fitter 
he would have been to do justice to this occasion, with his intimate know- 
ledge of the history of this University, of the aims and objects of those who 
desired and strove to bring it into existence, and of the environments and 
other conditions which have had a share in shaping the University and in- 
fluencing its work. An equally sincere promoter of this movement, who 
gave us most valuable help in the early stages in the drafting of the original 
bill and otherwise and who, despite his advancing years, continued to take 
an unabated interest in our well-being, has been quite recently taken away 
in the person of the saintly Sir Gurudas Banerjea, who united the best 
culture of the west with that of the east and was an example, to his country- 
men, of devotion to the cause of learning and education, of catholicity 
of spirit, and of spotless purity of life. We owe a tribute of reverence 
and gratitude to the high ideals he embodied and to the valuable services 
he rendered us. On behalf of the University I feel bound to express our 
profound feeling of thankfulness to His Highness the Chancellor for having 
found time, in the midst of his numerous pressing burdens of State, 
to grace this occasion by his presence and encourage us in the discharge of 
the onerous task that lies before us. It is a happy augury for the future 
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of this University that its first Convocation should be presided over by 
the enlightened ruler of a model Indian State who has ever been anxious 
to be in the vanguard of progress and whose deep interest in education is 
evinced, among other things, by the inauguration of a new University 
in his own State and by the acceptance of the office of Chancellor in the 
Universities of Mysore and Benares. 

“The movement in favour of the multiplication of universities and 
the formation of universities of a new type, different from the one already 
established, is of recent origin in this country as it has been elsewhere. 
It is partly due to the feeling that the existing universities are not adequate 
in number to serve the interests of such a large country as ours and partly 
due to a feeling of dissatisfaction with the existing type. Such dissatisfac- 
tion does not imply any failure or unwillingness to recognise the good that 
has been done in the country by the existing universities. In spite of the 
changes introduced by the legislation of 1904, the universities in British 
India continue to be mainly examining bodies. The federal character 
of the universities, the width of their jurisdiction over wide areas and 
scattered colleges, the absence of concentration in one locality are factors, 
which among others, stand in the way of the existing universities ever 
becoming essentially teaching Universities. The federal type of Uni- 
versity is not conducive to the growth of a corporate life among the con- 
stituent colleges or to the efficient performance of its true functions by a 
University. Let me not be understood, however, as suggesting the aboli- 
tion of federal universities without anything to replace them. Until the 
time comes, when most of the important centres of education in the different 
provinces can have their own unitary universities, universities of the affi- 
liating type will unavoidably have to be maintained. Even a federal 
university, with all its shortcomings, is preferable to having no university. 
Speaking for myself, it was a wise decision on the part of the Government 
of India that the Hindu University was not given power to affiliate any 
institutions outside the city of Benares. Apart from the dissatisfaction 
caused by the examining type of university, there has been a growing feeling 
in the country that the existing system of university education has not 
been sufficiently correlated to the practical needs of fast changing material 
and economic conditions, and has not been sufficiently alive to the necessity 
for the preservation of Hindu culture and ancient learning in the forcible 
impact of western knowledge and western culture. It was felt that the 
existing universities had rightly or wrongly neglected the need for religious 
instruction, had done little for the enrichment of the vernacular literature 
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and the popularisation of western knowledge and had not sufficiently 
interested themselves in the promotion of higher technical and vocational 
education. The objects of the promoters of the Hindu University were 
intended to be accomplished by the creation of a teaching and residential 
University, by insistence upon religious instruction to Hindu students and 
by the entrusting of the management to a non-official body capable of 
quicker movement in response to public opinion and freed from some of 
the inevitable restrictions of state activity. The lines on which the Hindu 
University has been constituted give us an ample measure of freedom 
to enable us to satisfy all these needs and our achievement will only be 
limited by the funds we can secure and by the amount of co-operation 
and steady effort it may be possible for us to enlist in the work of the Uni- 
versity. 

“The Hindu University is not intended to be a reproduction of the type 
of Indian universities now in existence, but to conform to the best ideals 
of University organization, which have been formulated. The Univer- 
sities of the world have been roughly classified by an American writer 
according to the main functions fulfilled by them into those which aim at 
the discovery and advance of truth, those which aim at the development 
of character, those which aim at the making of gentlemen and the har- 
monious cultivation of the intellect, the heart, and the aesthetic faculty, 
and those which aim at efficient: training for vocations. It is needless 
to observe that there is no antagonism between the different aims and there 
is no reason why they should not all be simultaneously pursued, These 
various aims will equally be kept in view by this University. 

“I have heard it said in some quarters that the Hindu University must 
be of a distinct type different not merely from the Indian universities but 
also from the universities of the west. To a certain extent this must be 
conceded, in so far as the Hindu University aims, at the preservation of 
ancient learning and of Hindu culture, in the highest sense of the term, 
the provision of instruction in the essential principles of the Hindu religion 
and the investigation of problems peculiar to India and the application 
of science to Indian conditions. But in other respects, the ideals of the 
Hindu University must necessarily be the same as those of the best modern 
universities of the west. The provision of equipment and facilities for 
scientific research, the fearless pursuit and discdvery of truth and the aug- 
mentation of the sum of human knowledge must necessarily be included 
among the aims of the best universities. It has been observed that the 
tendency of modern universities is towards specialization in an extremely 
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narrow field and that it is necessary to correct this tendency by greater 
co-ordination among the subjects of study and by a comprehensive view 
of the correlations of the different sciences. The need is as much felt and 
emphasized by thinkers in the west as here. A synthetic view of the. field 
of knowledge and desire to comprehend the scheme of the universe as a 
whole are no doubt among the characteristics of Indian culture, but it 
would be difficult to maintain that they have not been appreciated and 
emphasized by western thinkers. The organisation of universities and 
their aims and methods have received close attention in England within 
the last few years and the defects of existing universities have been clearly 
pointed out by competent critics. In India these problems have been 
engaging the attention of the distinguished men who constitute the Calcutta 
University Commission. Pending the outcome of the protracted labours 
of this Commission, it might be rash for a layman to venture upon a defini- 
tion of the ideals and methods of universities in this country, Problems 
incidental to the federal type of university as such do not concer us, but 
we are interested in the other problems connected with the ideals of uni- 
versities and the means of realising them and much light may be expected 
to be thrown on these topics by the report of the Sadler Commission. 


“To an audience like the present it would be superfluous to speak 
on the supreme need for instruction in the essentials of Hindu religion 
or for reviving and encouraging the study of our sacred literature and its 
reinterpretation in the light of modern ideas and scientific knowledge, 
The tear has been expressed in some quarters that the teaching in the Hindu 
University might treat everything contained in our Puranas with undis- 
criminating reverence and as entitled to equal weight and that if, for in- 
stance, the system of geography or of mythology contained in them were 
to be taught as a body of facts, it would be rendering itself ridiculous and 
exercise a mischievous influence. Critics of this sort are unaware that 
the spirit of rational investigation has always occupied a place in the history 
of Indian thought and that the principles of interpretation supplied by 
our Shastras furnish the means for sifting the essentials of religion from 
the unessential elements. Speaking for myself, I have no apprehension 
of the Hindu University following any such reactionary course. It 
is also needless to dilate upon the vital necessity of preserving all that 
is best in Indian culture. Great service has been rendered to the Hindu 
community by Sir John Woodroffe by his spirited vindication of the value 
of Indian culture in his recently published book. It must be the aim of 
this University to preserve and promote Indian culture by giving impor- 
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tance to Samskrit learning in the fields of literature, philosophy and religion, 
in the Faculties of Arts, Oriental Learning and Theology. 


“Certain complaints have been made as to the management of the 
Hindu University and the policy which it has followed. In a speech recently 
made in the south it was observed by Sir Rabindranath Tagore that even 
in the Hindu University, he could find very little that could be called really 
Hindu. What was probably in the mind of our illustrious countryman 
was that proper provision had not been made for the teaching of religion 
in the curricula, As already pointed out, religious instruction was one 
of the objects with which this University was founded and it is, therefore, 
pledged to provide for such instruction. The subject of the proper orga- 
nisation of religious instruction has been entrusted to a committee of the 
Faculty of Theology and the preparation of suitable courses is still under 
consideration. We welcome the criticism as a helpful reminder of our 
duty in this respect. Complaint has been made in another quarter that the 
university has not formulated its ideals or the methods to be adopted for 
their attainment. I have already observed that our ideals cannot well 
be totally different from those of the modern universities of the best type. 
Theoretically it might be desirable for the university to assume for its 
domain every department of human knowledge. But financial, regional 
and other practical limitations must stand in the way of any ambitious 
assumption of an encyclopaedic character. The effect of these limitations 
will be particularly obvious in the departments of applied science. What 
branches of applied science can be undertaken by the university must 
depend upon these limitations and upon the urgency of the needs of the 
country. For years past, the improvement of the economic resources 
of the country has been ocenpying the public mind and the conscience 
of the Government has been recently awakened by the world-war to the 
necessity of taking steps to promote the industrial development of India 
and make it as self-contained as possible. His Excellency the Viceroy 
assured us that it was the intention of the Government to take immediate 
action upon the report of the Industrial Commission and lay the foundations 
for a scheme for progressive industrial development. His Excellency 
pointed out that the need of the hour was the supply of trained Indians 
capable of carrying out scientific research and of Indians capable of taking 
part as leaders and not merely as laburers in industrial and commercial 
enterprise. The dawn of a new era of industrial development is in sight, 
and it is the duty of the Hindu University to prepare young men for it 
by education in those departments of applied scientific knowledge which 
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are likely to be of most use in our present condition. In this view, the 
most important subjects in which this University should provide teaching 
are Engineering, Agriculture and Commerce. The question has been 
engaging the attention of the Council of the University and it has been 
decided to start a College of mechanical and electrical engineering as being, 
probably, the most pressing necessity of the day. Yet another reason 
for giving precedence to the claims of instruction in engineering is the 
munificent donation during the last year by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala, to whom the University owes profound gratitude, of a sum 
of Rs, 5 lakhs for capital expenditure and Rs. 24,000/- per annum for 
the maintenance of chairs for mechanical and electrical engineering. We 
have fortunately been able to secure the services of Mr. ©, A. King, Pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering at Sibpur, as the Principal of our Engi- 
neering Oollege and the scheme prepared by him provides for instruction 
in mechanical and electrical engineering up to the highest standard of 
the English Universities. The total non-recurring expenditure has been 
estimated at a sum of Rs. 10 lakhs and the annual expenditure, after the 
first period of 5 years at Rs. 1,20,000 per annum. The scheme has been 
referred to a committee for approval and in the meanwhile one of the work- 
shops has been constructed and it is expected that sufficient progress will 
be made to start teaching in July next. In Agriculture a scheme has been 
prepared by Dr. Harold Mann of Poona and this has also been referred 
to a committee for report. His proposals for an Agricultural College and 
Farm, with all their accessories also involve an initial expenditure of about 
Rs. 10 lacs and a gross recurring expenditure of about a lac. These 
figures may appear high, but they are certainly not extravagant when com- 
pared with the sums that have been spent upon the professional colleges 
maintained by the State. In this connection an observation may be made 
which is of equal applicability to all other departments of our activity— 
that our aim should be to afford the very highest standard of education 
possible and that any stinting of money in securing efficiency of equipment 
or staff would be a very unwise piece of economy. I have much pleasure 
in announcing that His Highness the Maharaja of Benares has been gra- 
ciously pleased to promise to grant a permanent lease of 1,200 acres of land 
adjoining the University grounds to enable us to carry out our agricultural 
developments. The University is grateful to His Highness for this further 
proof of the deep interest taken by him in its well-being. The rough out- 
lines of a college of commerce were kindly furnished to us by one of our 
well-wishers, but the consideration of this subject has made much 
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less progress than that of the others. Though the college of commerce 
will not cost anything like the other two professional colleges we have 
to be prepared for a fairly considerable recurring expenditure under this 
head also. It has been suggested by, some of our critics that we should 
chalk out the exact lines of expansion of the University and the order in 
which the different developments should be undertaken. But it is by 
no means an easy matter to settle which of the several departments of 
higher technical education is more important than others, Nor, even 
if this were feasible, would it be possible to adhere regidly to any preordained 
plan. For instance, it would be difficult to decide, whether Mechanical 
Engineering or Agriculture is more important to the country. For my own 
part, I might be disposed to attach more importance to Mechanical Engi- 
neering in view of our more backward condition in manufacturing industries, 
but it would be idle to expect unanimity on questions ‘like this, and instead 
of wasting time over discussion for the purpose of settling the relative 
claims to priority of these departments, we shall do well to start these 
developments according to the opportunities, pecuniary support and other 
facilities available. If persons interested in any special departments of 
knowledge will put us in possession of funds or help us to secure sufficient 
funds for opening that department, the management of the University 
will gratefully welcome their aid and do its best to open such department. 
Another department which may be appropriately expanded in the Hindu 
University and to which, I believe, great importance is attached by the 
Public in this Province even more than elsewhere, is Ayurvedic medicine, 
the study of which may be placed on an improved basis by the creation 
of a separate college with a hospital attached thereto, for the necessary 
clinical material. What is wanted in my opinion, in this department 
is not the mere study of the old text-books according to the traditional 
methods, but a scientific study of the subject along with those auxiliary 
sciences, which according to modern notions are indispensable to the practice 
of medicine and in the light of the results of modern knowledge and scientific 
research. The woeful indifference of our educated men to the fine arts 
suggests yet another sphere of activity, which the University would be 
justified in creating if sufficient funds were forthcoming. We could provide 
for the cultivation of the aesthetic faculty by opening schools for the scien- 
tific study of Music (Indian and European), Architecture and Town-plan- 
ning, painting and sculpture. The development of the University, in all 
these directions, must necessarily require time and I would request our 
impatient critics to remember that it is little more than two years since 
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the University Act came into force and that full-blown universities equipped 
in all the main departments of human knowledge cannot be brought into 
existence by merely wishing for them. I yield to none in my eagerness 
to realise all our ideals in as short a period as possible, but as practical 
men we are obliged to recognise the limitations of time, money 
and effort, 

“T have so far indicated the main branches of knowledge in which 
it is desirable that the University should undertake teaching in the near 
future, but the University will have fulfilled only a part of its purpose, 
however important, if it confines itself to the provision of a sound liberal 
education for the rank and file of its undergraduates. An equally important, 
if not higher object, is the promotion of original investigation and research, 
This can only be accomplished by the provision of sufficient facilities for 
research to the professorial staff, by the encouragement of post-graduate 
work by the most brilliant students in seminaries and laboratories in in- 
timate association with and under the living inspiration of professors who 
are themselves engaged in original work and by the establishment of 
residential fellowships in the sciences and humanities including orientalia 
and of foreign scholarships for research, The importance of this subject 
has not been overlooked by the Council. A Committee has been appointed 
to consider the matter and though the committee has not yet been able to 
make its report, it is hoped that it may be possible to formulate a scheme 
during this session and to carry it out as soon as necessary funds can be 
made available. Even if it be not possible to secure permanent endow- 
ments for such fellowships, it would be necessary to establish them for 
a period of ten or fifteen years at least, so that we may be able to produce 
a band of investigators imbued with a love of research and willing to devote 
their lives to the work of teaching and research, Even from the pecuniary 
point of view, expenditure on such fellowships would be profitable to the 
University since it may be possible to enter into engagements with the 
holders of these fellowships and scholarships that they should, when fully 
qualified and if so desired by the University, take part in the work of 
teaching on a modest scale of remuneration similar to that which obtains 
in most other countries in the world. It is only by collecting such a group 
of research workers that we should be able to create a suitable academic 
atmosphere favourable to the quest of truth and the advancement of 
knowledge. 

“The popularisation of western knowledge by translations and by 
original works and the adoption in a growing measure of the vernacular 
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as the vehicle of instruction have undoubtedly to be included among the 
ideals of tlie Hindu University, but it is one of those ideals which require 
time for realization and while I would deprecate any precipitancy in this 
direction, I do not think it necessary to put off all attempts till suitable 
textbooks in the vernacular come into existence. The assumption that it 
is necessary to coin equivalent words in the vernacular for all scientific and 
technical terms is dictated by a false patriotism and a spirit of literary 
puritanism. The tendency throughout the civilized world is to adopt as far 
as possible the same scientific vocabulary so as to facilitate the interna- 
tional exchange of scientific ideas. The realm of scientific knowledge 
recognises no exclusive distinctions of race, nationality or country. 


“I shall now pass on to one or two questions of university reform, 
which have engaged the anxious attention of all who.have devoted any 
thought to the improvement of our universities. I wish first to refer to 
the imperative need for mitigating the baneful effects on education of the 
system of examinations. Even in the old teaching universities of England 
it has been felt that examinations occupy an undue share of the attention 
of the students and are inimical to the best interests of education, The 
conclusions arrived at by the Haldane Commission on University Educa- 
tion in London was that examinations were an insufficient and inconclusive 
test of a real university education, that due weight should be given to 
the whole record of the stidents’ work in the university and that if scope 
for individual initiative was to be allowed to the professors and the students 
were to fully profit by their instruction, it was necessary that subject to 
the proper safeguards, the degrees of the university should practically 
be the certificates given by the professors themselves. Any one with a 
knowledge of the state of things in this country will readily admit that 
examinations have become the end of student life and have had a disastrous 
effect upon the whole system of education. In the case of a unitary univer- 
sity like ours managed by a non-official body and labouring under no 
necessity of maintaining a uniformity of standard by a system of external 
examinations, it should be possible to check the evil either by abolishing 
examinations or by reducing their importance as a qualification for degrees. 
There may, however, be more difficulty in eradicating the evil than may 
appear at first sight. The fact that the examination system will continue 
to flourish in someform or another and be accepted as furnishing a hall 
mark for the issue of degrees in the atljoining state universities, the unfor- 
tunate tendency of large numbers of graduates to seek employment under 


the Government and the jealous suspicion with which the Government 
57 
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is likely to regard degrees issued upon a system of no public examinations 
as a form of debased coinage and the deep-rooted desire on the part of 
the parents of students for the attainment of distinction by their sons in 
the examination races are some of the factors with which our university 
will have to reckon in introducing an urgently needed and most wholesome 
reform, It is also necessary to bear in mind that it will take some time 
after the university is fully organised for the professorial staff to acquire 
the confidence of the public in their impartiality and standard of judgment. 
In the meanwhile it is to be hoped that the maintenance of a preponderance 
of internal examiners may be the means of providing a fairer test of educa- 
tion, It may be mentioned in passing, that in Japan, to whose example 
our countrymen are often disposed to appeal, the examinations in the 
universities are frequently oral and not written and that marks are neither 
published nor classified in any way. 


“Yet another defect in the existing system which obtains in a much 
more intensified form in this country than in England is the unfitness of 
a large majority of the students at the school-leaving or matriculation 
stage to enter upon a university course. The remedy, in my opinion, 
is not to extend the school course and impose upon students an additional 
year of instruction under more or less the same class of teachers under 
whom they are educated up to the sixth form, but to treat the intermediate 
examination as the stage at which real university education should begin 
and to extend the course for the B.A. examination for pass and honours 
like to be a period of three years, the abler students alone being allowed to 
take the honours course and the rest being allowed to take the pass course. 
Our University will not have fulfilled its purpose, if it retains the defects 
of the existing universities and makes no attempt to follow a policy more 
in keeping with the trend of the best educational opinion. 


“The great war which has ended in a glorious victory for the empire 
and its allies has been full of lessons to the nations of the world. It has 
brought home to us in a most vivid manner the economic helplessness of 
the country, the need for making the country more self-reliant and more 
independent of supplies from other countries and the need for training our 
countrymen to take their proper place in the economic development of 
the country. It has also burnt into our minds our utter want of military 
training and our unfitness to take our proper place in the defence of the 
country and the.empire in the same manner in which European peoples 
have been able to come forward. I do not, for a moment, wish to underrate 
the service actually rendered by India to the Empire during the war; but 
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we cannot help feeling that if India had been properly trained to arms, 
she could have thrown her weight into the scale on behalf of the Empire with 
at least the same decisive weight with which America threw herself into 
the war. To the nations of the west, the war has brought home the impor- 
tance of respect for the rights of all nations, small or large, the absurdity 
of seeking to impose by force the culture of one nation upon others and 
the moral degradation to which aggressive nationalism and the hunger 
for territorial and commercial expansion will lead a nation. The principle of 
‘live and let'live’, which has had to be reinforced in the west by the lessons 
of this dreadful war, has always been one of the basic ideals of Hindu culture. 
It is no longer possible for us to stay where we are. The improvement 
in the means of communication which has brought together all parts of 
the world has rendered every country sensible to the shocks of political 
and economic disturbances in other parts of the world, and our position 
as members of a world-wide empire has rendered us especially sensitive. 
Whether we wish it or not, we cannot help being sucked into the 
whirlpool of international economic competition, which, it is too much 
to hope, can possibly be terminated by any League of Nations. 
If our country is to survive the struggle and acquire the same vitality 
as other nations, it can only be by the assimilation of the scientific know- 
ledge and culture of the west. Our adaptation to the changed conditions 
can only be brought about by a combination of Indian and European 
culture and not by the sacrifice of the former or by the slavish absorption 
of the latter. The problems of reconstruction which India will also have 
to face can only be successfully solved by a sound system of education, 
physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual, by the application of scientific 
knowledge to the practical needs of life and by the cultivation of a spirit 
of enlightened patriotism and self-sacrifice and of a love of order and freedom, 
Tn the accomplishment of this task the universities in India have a most 
important part to fulfil. It is the privilege of the Hindu University that 
its promoters have been the first to realize the importance and necessity 
of combining Indian and European culture. Other universities may, 
and let us hope, will, adopt the same ideal, but none can vie with this 
University in the advantage of its situation in the sacred city, which for 
ages past has been the centre of Hindu learning and Hindu culture and 
has possessed a unique*hold upon the imagination, affections and religious 
instincts of the people. The history of this city may be traced back to 
the date of the Upanishads, to a probable antiquity of at least three thou- 
sand years. Here came Gargya Balaki, filled with conceit of learning, 
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eager to proclaim his knowledge in the court of King Ajatsatru of Kashi, 
whom he challanged to a discussion of the highest verities. Vanquished 
in the debate, he had to beg leave of the wise king to become his pupil 
and acquire knowledge of the Brahman. Hither did the Lord Buddha 
direct his wandering steps and here did he stay for years to preach his 
new message to mankind. Hither came also the great Sankaracharya, 
the founder of the Advaita Philosophy, to preach his doctrines and convert 
his opponents, Through centuries of political disturbance and against 
the onslaught of rival faiths, Kashi has ever maintained its position as the 
citadel of the Hindu faith and handed on without quenching the torch of 
Hindu learning and Hindu culture. Where is the city in India, which can 
claim the same rich association with Hindu faith and culture for so long 
a period, and is so eminently fitted to attract the Hindu world? Is it a 
visionary ideal to cherish that, when our University is fully developed, 
it will become a shrine of learning, both Oriental and western, to which 
students from all parts of the Hindu world will be attracted for the purpose 
of education in the same way as the Ganges attracts pilgrims from all over 
India? The removal of ignorance and the spread of knowledge in things 
moral and spiritual is the motto of this University. Salvation by faith 
and by knowledge has been and will continue to be the function of Kashi. 
The sacred river traversing the whole width of the continent, gathering in 
itself the waters of mighty confluent streams and spreading fertility and 
wealth over vast areas by numberless branches, shall be an emblem of 
the part which this University is destined to play in the spread of learning, 
culture and spirituality. Nor will the Indian renaissance be confined in 
its effects to this country alone. Our turn will come to enrich the culture 
of the west with our spiritual culture: in the eloquent words of Professor 
Geddes, ‘western glories ever rekindle in the east and eastern dawn travels 
surely towards the west’. 

“Graduates of the year, in the name of the University, I congratulate 
you on the degrees you have attained as the reward of your ability, industry 
and devotion to learning. The solemn exhortation which in the days 
of the Upanishads, the Guru addressed to his disciplies on the completion 
of their course of studies and which has been recited to-day must be still 
ringing in your ears. No words of mine can add to the impressiveness 
of the sacred text. Ever bear in mind in your career through life the solemn 
injunction never to swerve from the truth and never to swerve from the path 
of Dharma, a word which, in itself embraces the law and the prophets and 
sums up the whole of morality. If your western learning has inspired 
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you with a love of freedom and of personal rights, the precepts of your 
religion place before you in the fore-front of your ideas the conception 
of duty to all your fellow-beings. No religion has set loftier ideals. 
To obtain a mastery of our lower selves and to follow the path of duty 
without any fear of personal consequences of desire for reward has been 
the injunction of our religion, You will have to play an important part 
in the regeneration of India and the making of her future so as to enable 
her to take an honoured place in the league of nations, Whether the vic- 
torious termination of the great war will be a permanent harbinger of peace 
to the world, or whether it is only the fall of the curtain upon the first 
act of the drama and the disruptive forces which have been set loose in 
parts of Europe will spread to other countries of the world and will lead 
to a more terrific conflagration by setting the members of every nation 
at war with each other, is still in the womb of the future. Whatever the 
course of events and in whatever condition you may be placed, always 
enlist. yourselves on the side of order and justice, humanity and freedom, 
Remember that you are graduates of the University of Kashi, a city’ whose 
intellectual and spiritual renown is more ancient than that of any European 
city, but never boast of your heritage of culture or spirituality. Your 
culture and your spirituality must run with the blood in your veins and 
form part of the texture of your souls. Remember also that not merely 
will you be judged by your conduct but the University also will be judged 
by her offspring and bear yourselves so that you bring lustre to your Alma 
Mater and enable her, as far as in you lies, to claim a place among the best 
universities of the world.” 


After the convocation was over, a garden party was given on 
the lawns of the College by the Honorary Engineer of the University, Rai 
Ganga Ram Bahadur to meet His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 

Advantage was taken of the Convocation and other functions con- 
nected with it, to organise a series of lectures under the auspices of the 
University. The series began with an eloquent plea by Mrs. Annie Besant 
for the reform of Indian education, with a view to its being based on more 
rational principles and brought nearer the life and civilisation of the people. 
Professor Sam Higginbotcom of Allahabad and Rai Gangaram Bahadur 
delivered lectures devoted to the question of the great usefulness of the 
proposed College of Agriculture in the University. Lectures on Sanatana 
Dharma were delivered by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Pandit 


Din Dayal Sharma under the presidentship of His Holiness the Sankaracharya 
of Dwarka. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE YEARS 1919-1921 


ante areerty TY TANAKA TITT! | 

The venerable Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya 
had accepted to undertake the burden and responsibilities of the office 
of the Pro. Vice-Chancellor for a year only. Malaviyaji sueceeded in per- 
suading him to continue for another year and accordingly he was re-elected 
Pro. Vice-Chancellor by the Court on the 29th of October, 1917. He conti- 
nued to discharge the arduous duties of the high office, heavier as they 
became after the death of Sir Sundar Lal, with wisdom and devotion, 
But the growing infirmities of age compelled him to lay down the office, 
He submitted his resignation on the 6th August, 1918. 

When it was announced that owing to falling health the venerable 
Pandit could no longer attend to his duties as Pro. Vice-Chancellor, the 
eyes of all who were interested in the University were turned towards Shri 
Gyanendra Nath Chakravarti as the only possible person on whom ‘the 
mantle of the high office could fall. Shri Gyanendra Nath Chakravarti 
had a record of educational work. As an Inspector of Schools, enjoying 
the great confidence of the Government, he had been able to acquire long 
and varied experience of educational institutions of various kinds and had 
had an active share in the educational policy of the Province. As a Fellow 
and syndicate member of the Allahabad University, his activities had 
been most strenuous and unremitting. But his greatest claim on the 
affections and respect of those interested in the Hindu University was his 
yeoman services to the Central Hindu College and to the University itself. 

The resignation of Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya was accepted by 
the Council on the 14th August, 1918 and in the casual vacancy, the Vice- 
Chancellor appointed, under Sub-Section (3) of Statute 10 of Schedule I 
of the Act, Shri Gyanendra Nath Chakravarti as the Pro. Vice-Chancellor 
till the next meeting of the Court. Shri Gyanendra Nath Chakravarti took 
charge of the office on August 28, 1918. Then the Court at its meeting 
held on the 30th November, 1918 elected him to the post for a period of one 
year. Though Shri Chakravarti felt that it was scarcely possible for anyone 
to achieve much in the period of one year in an executive capacity parti- 
cularly as the University was new in its conception and sphere of operation, 
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he accepted the appointment. Soon, however, he expressed his intention 
of resigning the office if he was not elected unanimously by the Court for 
a term of atleast three years. The matter came up before the Court on 
the 16th January, 1919. But the Court was not disposed unanimously 
to comply with his wishes. Shri Chakravarti, therefore, tendered his resi- 
gnation, A proposal was immediately moved that Malaviyaji be elected 
Pro. Vice-Chancellor for a period of three years. Pandit Malaviya said 
that he wanted to have a gentleman who was abler and who had more leisure 
to take up the work. But that if it became absolutely necessary for him 
to take up the work he had no objection to do so. He wished that the 
question could be decided at an adjourned meeting and that, in the meantime, 
he would like to secure the co-operation of some other gentleman who 
would be willing to undertake the work. After some discussion it was 
decided that the matter might be taken up at an adjourned meeting of 
the Court on the 19th January, 1919. Thus, Malaviyaji got three days’ 
time to consider the question and during this period he recognised that 
it was necessary for him to accept the position. So, when the Court met 
again on the morning of January 19th, the proposal to elect Pandit Malaviya 
as Pro. Vice-Chancellor for a period of three years was moved by Shri 
Gyanendra Nath Chakravarti. While thanking the members for proposing 
his name, Pandit Malaviya said that it was his wish that he should not 
accept any office in the University and that he had hoped that he would 
be able to fulfil that wish. But in the circumstances under which they had 
placed him he felt that he should accept the office. He requested that he 
should be appointed only till the next annual meeting of the Court, By 
that time he hoped that he would be able to persuade other friends to take 
up the post and that better and abler men might be available. This was 
accepted and the proposal was carried with applause. The members of 
the Court felt deeply grateful to him for having agreed to accept the office. 
Immediately after his election as Pro. Vice-Chancellor, Malaviyaji resigned 
his seat on the Senate, the Council and the Board of Appointments 
and proposed that Shri Gyanendra Nath Chakravarti be elected in his 
place as a member of the Council, the Senate and the Board of Appoint- 
ments, on behalf of the Court. This was accepted. 


Malaviyaji was the President of the Indian National Congress at 
that time. He was elected to preside o¥er the 33rd session of the Congress 
held at Delhi in December, 1918. The World War I had come to an end 
with the Armistice on November 11, 1918. The Congress passed a resolu- 
tion conveying to the King its loyalty and congratulations on the successful 
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termination of the War which was waged for the liberty and freedom of all 
the people of the world. One of the matter which came up for consideration 
before the Congress at this session was the Report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission 1916-18 appointed by the Government of India under the 
Chairmanship of Sir T, H. Holland, President of the Institution of Mining 
Engineers, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was a member of this Commi- 
ssion and the services rendered by him as such were memorable. The 
separate note which he gave as a member of the Commission was a masterly 
presentation of India’s Industrial and Economie position and an open 
exposition of the causes which had operated to work her ruin, The Congress 
passed a resolution welcoming the recommendation of the Commission, 
stating that the Government must play an active part in promoting the 
industrial development of the country and hoping that encouragement 
would be given to Indian capital and enterprise, and protection against 
foreign exploitation. The Congress further expressed the opinion that 
Jniversities should establish Commercial Colleges with help from Govern- 
ment, 


So far as the Hindu University was concerned, the establishment 
of a College of Commerce had long been contemplated so also the techno- 
logical Departments. One of the objects that the promoters of the Hindu 
University had in view from the beginning was to make provision in the 





University for imparting instruction and technical trai 





ing in the different 
branches of engineering. The College of Sthapatya Veda proposed by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in the first prospectus was to have one 
technological department for teaching the manufacture, by means of 
machinery, of the principal articles of personal and household use for 
which India was dependent on foreign countries. Mining and Metallurgy 
were to form two important sections of this Department. The revised 





prospectus issued in 1911 also included provision for the establishment 
of a College of Science and Technology. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
was greatly interested in industrial and technical development of the 
country and he had been making all efforts to promote technical education. 

No sooner the University was established he started translating 
his ideas into action. Shortly before the lamented death of Sir Sundar 
Lal, His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala was pleased to grant to the 
University a perpetual annuity of Rs. 24000/- for the establishment of 
two chairs one in Electrical Engineering and the other in Mechanical Engi- 


neering, besides his munificent donation of five lakhs of rupees. Larlier 
the Jodhpur Durbar had endowed the Jodhpur Chair of Technology with 
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an annual grant of Rs. 24,000/-. Sir Sundar Lal intended to establish 
the Engineering College as early as possible, but unfortunately he passed 
away before seeing its establishment. The Council at its meeting held on 
the Ist May, 1918, considered the question of-the establishment of the 
Faculty of Technology and authorised Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
to get a complete scheme of the Technological Department prepared. The 
Council also sanctioned a sum of Rs. 1,000/- towards the expenditure likely 
to be incurred in this connection. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was 
now faced with the problem of selecting a suitable head for the College 
of Engineering to see the early fulfilment of his long cherished desire in 
this direction. Fortunately, he met Mr. Charles A. King who was then 
working in the Sibpur Engineering College and succeeded in securing his 
services as Principal of the Engineering College. The Government of 
Bengal allowed Mr. King to resign his post under that Government in order 
to enter the services of the University. The Council at its meeting held on 
the 13th August, 1918, appointed Mr. C.A. King as University Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering. At the same time, Shri Bhim Chandra Chatter- 
ji was appointed as Professor of Electrical Engineering. Certain other 
appointments were also made. The Council also empowered the Superin- 
tendent of Works, Rai Jwala Prasad Sahib and Mr. King to proceed at 
once with the construction of necessary workshops for the Engineering 
classes, on the basis of the rough estimate amounting to Rs. 50,000/- 
submitted by Mr. King and Rai Jwala Prasad Sahib. The Council further 
sanctioned a sum of Rs. 1.50 lakhs for the purchase of tools, plant and 
machinery for the Mechanical Engineering workshop. Another sum of Rs. 
50,000/- was provided for recurring expenditure upto the 30th June, 1918 
to meet the cost of the Mechanical Engineering classes and workshop. 
The annual grant of Rs. 24,000/- from His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patiala was appropriated towards the same and the remaining Rs. 26,000/- 
was met from the General Funds of the University. The Council also 
resolved to take further steps in order to secure annual grants of at least 
Rs, 36,000/- for this purpose, 


Mr. King organised the Mechanical Engineering Department by 
taking three months vacation at the Sibpur Engineering College. The draft 
prospectus for the College was placed by him before the Council in October, 
1918. He laid more stress on practical training than on theoretical instruc- 
tion so far as the training of mechanical engineering was concerned, On 
taking up work here he, therefore, first began to have his workshops erected. 


The Carpenter’s shop was finished in December 1918. The workshops 
58 
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were opened in January, 1919 on the occasion of the visit of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore, the first Chancellor of the University. 


Three main divisions or courses of training each with branches or 
sub-divisions were proposed in this connection. The main courses were, 
(1) Artisan course, (2) Diploma Course, and (3) Degree course. Students 
were admitted to the artisan class in February, 1919 and to the Diploma 
and Degree courses in August, 1919. Thirty students were admitted to 
the degree course in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, ten students 
to the diploma course and twenty students in the artisan class. 


The Artisan Courses were intended mainly for the sons of mistries 
and of poor parents. The minimum age of admission was kept as thirteen 
years and the maximum as seventeen, A knowledge of English was not 
essential, 


The Diploma Courses were intended to provide a sound practical 
training coupled with a more advanced theoretical and scientific training. 
The Diploma course for the Licentiateship covered in all four years, the 
first two years being devoted to the Preliminary Course in Engineering 
and the third and fourth years, to specialization as a University student 
in one of the branches of Engineering. The minimum qualification pres- 
cribed for admission to the Diploma course was Matriculation or any other 
equivalent examination, 


The Degree Courses were intended to provide a sound practical train- 
ing coupled with a more advanced theoretical and scientific training. For 
admission to the course a student must have passed the , Intermediate 
Examination with Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry, of a University, 
The standard of the degree was practically the same as that of the B.Sc, 
degree in Engineering of the London University. 


Within a couple of years, the College started attracting students 
from all parts of India, Then there was a great demand for the education 
it provided. Previously our young men used to be compelled to think 
of going to England, America or Japan for obtaining instruction and train- 
ing as Mechanical Engineers. Now they began to think that they could 
obtain similar training at Banaras, Naturally the number of students 
seeking admission into the College increased. In the very next year, the 
intake of students in the First Year had to be doubled. The total number 
of students in the College (including the Diploma and the Artisan courses) 
rose from 60 to 192 in 1920, and 250 in 1921, 
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Before proceeding further with the growth of the University in the 
academic sphere, it is necessary to mention here certain other important 
events that took place in the year 1919 which was one of the most fateful 
years in the history of India. The Rowlatt Report was published 
on the 19th January, 1919 which, by a strange coincidence happens to 
be the same day on which Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was elected 
the Pro, Vice-Chancellor of the University, Then the Rowlatt Bills were 
introduced into the Legislative Council by Sir William Vincent on the 6th 
February, 1919. There were two bills. One was a temporary measure 
intended to deal with the situation arising from the expiry of the Defence 
of India Act six months after the formal conclusion of peace. This bill 
was subsequently dropped, The second bill was meant to cause a perma- 
nent change in the ordinary criminal law of the land, Gandhiji decided 
to oppose these bills by starting a campaign of Satyagraha and on the 
18th March, 1919 he published a pledge which ran as follows: 

“Being conscientiously of the opinion that the Bills known as 
the Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill No. 1 of 1919 and the 
Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill No. II of 1919 are unjust, 
subversive of the principles of liberty and justice and destructive of 
the elementary rights of individuals on which the safety of the com- 
munity asa whole and the state itself is based, we solemnly affirm 
that in the-event of these bills becoming Law and until they are 
withdrawn, we shall refuse civilly to obey these laws and such other 
laws as the Committee, hereafter to be appointed, may think fit, 
and we further affirm that in this struggle we will faithfully follow 
truth and refrain from violence to life, person or property,” 

With this began a new chapter in the history of the country. On 
the 13th April, 1919, happened the Jallianwala Bagh incident. Entering 
the place where a public meeting was arranged, General Dyer gave orders 
to his soldiers to fire forthwith. Thousands of innocent citizens of India 
were massacred, 

In pursuance of a resolution of the All India Congress Committee, 
Pandit Malaviya, Swami Shraddhananda and Pandit Motilal Nehru went 
to the Punjab in the last week of June, 1919 to enquire into the happenings 
there. In September, 1919 the Hunter Committee was appointed. But 
immediately followed on the 18th September, 1919, the Indemnity Bill. 
Pandit Malaviya vigorously pleaded for its postponement. 

In the midst of these events, the burden of duties of Malaviyaji in 
the University also became heavier, On the 8th May, 1919, the Vice- 
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Chancellor, Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer resigned. His letter of resignation 
was placed before the Council on the 18th May, 1919 and while recording 
the letter, the Council resolved that the question of the election of a Vice- 
Chancellor be taken up at the next annual meeting of the Court. Then 
on the 14th June, 1919, the Council passed a resolution recording its sense 
of deep regret on the resignation of Sir P. 8, Sivaswami Aiyer and its high 
appreciation of the valuable services rendered by him to the University 
during the period of his office, The Court also at its annual meeting held 
on the 29th November, 1919, passed a similar resolution, Though Sir 
Sivaswami Aiyer severed his official connection with the University he 
had agreed to take keen interest in its affairs as long as he was alive, 


At the annual meeting of the Court held on the 29th November, 
1919, Dr. Ganesh Prasad moved that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya be 
elected Vice-Chancellor of the University for a period of three years. Pro- 
fessor C, V. Raman seconded the motion and said that in view of the deep 
interest which Pandit Malaviya had been taking in the University and 
in view of the services he had rendered to the cause of education he felt 
sure that they could not possibly find a better Vice-Chancellor for the 
University. He appealed to Pandit Malaviya to accept the office for the 
term of three years. Sardar Sardul Singh Caneessieur supported the 
motion and said that as the University was an All India institution it 
was but proper that an All India man should be elected its Vice-Chancellor 
and that the whole country desired that Pandit Malaviya should take up 
the Vice-Chancellorship, 


Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru in supporting the motion said that it was 
impossible to conceive of a better Vice-Chancellor. In fact the University 
owed its existence to Malaviyaji’s untiring industry and devotion, He 
thought that they would be honouring themselves by electing Pandit 
Malaviya as their Vice-Chancellor. At the same time he thought that 
he should sound a note of warning and hoped that he would not be misun- 
derstood. To him it seemed that one important fact to be borne in mind 
was that the University and its Vice-Chancellor were much like a Trading 
Company and its Managing Director. It was the Managing Director who 


gave the tone to the Trading Company and similarly, he thought, that it 
was the Vice-Chancellor who was supposed to give the proper tone to the 
University. It seemed to him that it would not be possible for Pandit 
Malaviya to give the whole of his time to the affairs of the University. 


He, therefore, begged the Court to remember that the ultimate ideal which 
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they should have must be the appointment of a whole-time Vice-Chancellor. 
But he did not think that time had yet come for that. He thought that 
in due course of time it would be necessary for the Vice-Chancellor to 
sit on the spot and to make himself responsible for everything in the 
University. 

Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari also supported the motion and 
said that he associated himself with the remarks made by Prof. C. V. 
Raman not only with unanimity but with wholeheartedness. With regard 
to the question of a whole-time Vice-Chancellor he felt that it was not so 
much the wholeness of the time that should be desired but the whole- 
ness of the heart. He said that there was no man who had the interest 
of the University so much at heart as Pandit Malaviya. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that he did not intend to take 
part in the debate ; but he felt, that in view of some of the remarks which 
had been made, he should say a few words. He said that as the Uni- 
versity was a residential one it was very desirable to have a Vice-Chancellor 
who could give both the whole of his time as well as his whole heart to its 
affairs, He regretted that it was not possible for him to give his whole- 
time to the University much though he liked to do so. He said that nothing 
would please him more than that the University should have the guidance 
of a capable Vice-Chancellor who could give his whole-time to promote the 
objects for which the University was established ; but if owing to their 
not being able to find any such person at the moment and if the Court 
desired that he should be their Vice-Chancellor, he would bow to their 
judgment, as a matter of duty and would try to render such services as 
he could to the University. The proposal of Dr, Ganesh Prasad was then 
put to the vote and carried with acclamation. 


The election of Pandit Malaviya as the Vice-Chancellor created a 
vacancy in the office of the Pro. Vice-Chancellor. Some members had 
given notice of a motion to elect Dr. Ganesh Prasad as Pro. Vice-Chancellor. 
Malaviyaji had also given a notice of a motion that Shri Gyanendra Nath 
Chakravarti should be elected Pro. Vice-Chancellor for a period of two 
years. He requested Dr. Ganesh Prasad to withdraw his candidature and 
to devote himself wholly to teaching and research for which he was so 
eminently fitted. 

Dr. Ganesh Prasad said that after what had fallen from the lips of 
Pandit Malaviya he cheerfully withdrew his candidature. He added that 
by acceding to the request of Malaviyaji he would not be guilty of any 
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disrespect to the twenty members who had notified their intention to pro- 
pose his name for the Pro, Vice-Chancellorship. 


Shri Gyanendra Nath Chakravarti was elected Pro. Vice-Chancellor 
for a period of two years. But he resigned his post as he was appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of the Lucknow University. He proceeded on leave from 
April, 1920 and resigned in December, 1920. Prof. A. B, Dhruva was 
appointed to act as Pro. Vice-Chancellor since Shri Gyanendra Nath Chakra- 
varti took leave and the Court at its meeting held on the 11th December, 
1920 appointed him Pro. Vice-Chancellor for a period of two years, Prof. 
A. B. Dhruva had joined the University as University Professor of Sanskrit 
and Principal of the Central Hindu College, in October, 1919. Prior to this, 
he was Professor of Samskrit in the Gujarat College, Ahmedabad. With 
his appointment as Pro. Vice-Chancellor he carried on the duties of both 
the Principal and Pro. Vice-Chancellor simultaneously. On the expiry 
of his term each time, he was re-elected Pro. Vice-Chancellor in 1922, 1925, 
1928, 1931 and 1934 and he continued to hold both the offices of the Prin- 
cipal and Pro. Vice-Chancellor till the year 1935. In the year 1935 he was 
relieved of the duties of the Office of the Principal. He resigned the office 
of the Pro, Vice-Chancellor on 31st March, 1936. Thus the partnership of 
Malaviyaji as Vice-Chancellor, and Principal A. B. Dhruva as Pro. Chancellor 
continued uninterruptedly for a period of sixteen years. 


Let us now revert to the growth of the Technological Departments, 
Like the Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, there was also a great 
demand in the country of Mining Engineers, Geologists and Metallurgists. 
Mining Engineers were being imported from outside. It was not always 
easy to import suitable men besides its being very costly. There was not 
one centre in the whole of India where education and practical training 
for a degree in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy could he obtained by 
our young men. Some of the Indian States were very rich in mineral 
wealth which required to be explored. Some of the Patrons of the Uni- 
versity among Ruling Princes therefore particularly desired that provision 
should be made for such training at this University. The Report of the 
Calcutta University Commission had also drawn attention to the great need 
for practical training in Mining for working out the mineral wealth of India. 
The University, therefore, decided to train students in these important 
branches of technical knowledge so that trained Geologists and Mining 
Engineers might be available both to the Indian States and to the British 
India. Co-operation was secured of Prof. N. P. Gandhi who worked for 
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some time as a Mining Engineer under Messrs. Tata and Sons. The 
Council appointed him on the 6th October, 1919 as University Professor of 
Geology and Metallurgy. Soon he prepared a scheme which was accepted 
by the Council and he started to equip the Department. By the end of 
the year, 1921, the Department of Geology had been fairly equipped. Nearly 
half the equipment needed fox instituting a degree in Mining Engineering 
had also been provided. The syllabus in Geology for the B.Sc. Examination 
was passed by the Faculty of Science on the 31st August, 1920 to be in 
force for the B.Sc. Examination of 1922 and the following years. It was 
decided to start the course immediately. Some members thought that 
it was too late to begin the course in the year 1920-21. They also felt 
that the Department was not yet sufficiently equipped to take up in hand 
the work of both the Intermediate and the B.Sc. classes. Another objec- 
tion raised by them was that the students who wanted to take up Geology 
had to go to Nagwa for their lectures in Geology and to the Central Hindu 
College for their lectures in other subjects which was considered very in- 
convenient. In view of these reasons they wanted to give effect to the 
courses from the Examination of 1923 onwards, But this was not accepted 
by the Faculty. When the matter came up before the Senate on the Ist 
September, 1920, the same objections were raised again by some members 
and an amendment was moved that the courses should come into force 
for the examination of 1923 and subsequent years. This was put to the 
vote and was lost. The original proposition for accepting the recommenda- 
tion of the Faculty of Science was carried, 


An Agricultural Farm was also started in the year 1920 by way of 
preparation to establish a College of Agriculture. To start with, about 
500 acres of land was put under the plough. 'The services of an experienced 
Superintendent were secured on loan from the Government and the Farm 
was placed under his charge. In the first year was sown acclamatised 
American cotton, large arher, Jaunpur maize, Afghan gram, big Japanese 
peas and oats—Indian as well as foreign, Malviyaji hoped that the farm 
would soon become one of the distinguished features of the University, 


With a view to develop the Agricultural farm, the University also 
approached the Maharaja Saheb of Banaras with a request for the grant 
of a permanent lease of about 2100 acres of land lying between the Univer- 
sity site and the river. The Maharaja Saheb was pleased to accede to the 
request. It was proposed to construct a canal to irrigate this land. Rai 
Gangaram Bahadur promised to contribute a lakh of rupees towards the 
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construction of the canal. The ceremony of turning the first sod of the 
proposed irrigation canal was performed by the Maharaja of Benares on 
the 14th December, 1920. The terms ‘of the lease of the land were finally 
settled in 1921 and a sum of Rs. 11,600/- was paid by the University on 
the 12th July, 1921 as an advance for the annual rent. This money was 
later on refunded by the Maharaja Saheb tothe University. In May, 
1921, the University made an application to the Government for the acquisi- 
tion of about 75 acres of land for the construction of the canal and Bund. 


As regards the College of Agriculture, Prof. Sam Higginbottom 
had prepared a scheme. ‘Another scheme had been prepared by Dr. Harold 
H, Mann Principal of the Agricultural College of Poona, jn 1918. The Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir P. 8. Sivaswami Aiyer then invited Dr. Mann, Prof. Sam 
Higginbottom and Rai Ganga Ram Bahadur to discuss the scheme. All 
the three gentlemen met, discussed and finalised the scheme. The scheme 
was estimated to cost about eight to ten lakhs of rupees non-recurring 
and one lakh a year recurring. 


While the Engineering College with its workshops and the Depart- 
ments of Mining and Geology were growing in the Nagwa site of the Uni- 
versity, the Central Hindu College, the Colleges of Oriental Learning 
and Theology and the Teachers, Training College were functioning in the 
Kamachha buildings itself. The number of students in the Central Hindu 
College which was 510 in October, 1917 increased to 674 in 1918 and to 
834 in 1919. During the years 1920 and 1921 it went over one thousand, 
The number of students in the Colleges of Oriental Learning and Theology 
increased from 106 in 1918 to 221 in 1920. The Teachers’ Training College 
which started functioning in August, 1918 passed out: thirteen students 
in the first batch in 1919. Twenty-seven students were admitted to the 
second batch. In 1920 this increased to forty and in 1921 the number 
of students on roll was sixty-six. 


The staff of the Colleges also received an accession of strength during 
this period. On the technological side, Prof. N. N. Godbole who was 
specially qualified in Industrial Chemistry joined the University in 1920. 
Professor Krishna Kumar Mathur joined as University Professor of Geo- 
logy and Dr. Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar, as the University Professor of 
Chemistry. In the Engineering College, the services of Prof. L. D. Coues- 
lant had been secured as an additional Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
Mr, Coueslant possessed great experience as a teacher. He had been the 
Head of the Department of Mechanical, Civil and Structural Engineering 
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at the Technical College, Sunderland, for twenty years. He had been 
recognised as a teacher in Engineering by the University of London and had 
for many years prepared students for Honours in B.Sc. (Engineering) of 
that University. 


Prof. R. L. Turner joined the University as University Professor of 
Comparative Philology. Prof. K. R. Gunjikar who had returned from Cam- 
bridge was appointed as University Professor of Physics. In the year 1920 the 
University was fortunate in having Prof. P. K. Telang, back as Honorary 
University Professor of History. The University also welcomed Pt, Iqbal 
Narain Gurtu as an Hony. Professor of History in the Central Hindu College. 
In the Department of Economics, Prof. Gurumukh Nihal Singh joined in 
the year 1920, He had returned from England after obtaining the Degree 
of Master of Science of the London University, having studied at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. Shri J. B. Kripalani joined 
the University as a Lecturer in Political Science, There were also other 
valuable additions to the teaching staff. 


While the University was fortunate in having these notable addi- 
tions to the staff it also had to lose the services of some of the well-known 
professors. On the 28th June, 1919 Professor Jadunath Sarkar resigned 
his post as University Professor of Modern Indian History. Prof. N. C, 
Nag left the University in 1919, in order to take charge of the Bose 
Research Institute at Calcutta. Dr. J. C. Bose had been asking Prof, 
Nag during the previous two years to go to him but he had replied 
that he would go only if Sir Sundarlal and Malaviyaji consented. Sir 
Sundarlal wrote to Prof. Bose that Prof. Nag would not be spared and 
so the matter was dropped. But when Malaviyaji was informed that Dr. 
Bose’s health had suffered because Prof. Nag did not relieve him of his 
anxiety from the administration of the Institution, he reluctantly agreed 
to let him go, The University also lost the services of Dr. Birbal Sahni, 
University Professor of Botany, but in his place it secured the services 
of Prof. R. 8. Inamdar, a graduate of the Cambridge University, who 
had distinguished himself in Botany. 


In May, 1919, Dr. Ganesh Prasad resigned the Principalship of the 
Central Hindu College owing to some difference of opinion. But he con- 
tinued to work hard as Principal during the important months of the new 
session of 1919-20 till Prof. A. B, Dhruva was able to come and relieve 
him. After that Dr. Ganesh Prasad continued as University Professor 
and Head of the Department of Mathematics only till he left the University 
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in order to join the Calcutta University. In the Teachers’ Training College, 
Pt, Manohar Lal Zutshi left the University owing to some domestic reasons. 
His place was filled by Prof. Teja Singh, a scholar of distinction. Prof. 
Teja Singh had made a special study of the system of education prevailing 
in England, He had also studied in America and taken his Degree of Master 
of Arts at the Harvard University. He had made a special study of Peda- 
gogics. His co-operation in the work of the Teachers’ Training College 
was considered to be of great value, The University had, however, to 
lose his services very soon because he was called upon to take up the Prin- 
cipalship of the Sikh Akali College. Prof. Teja Singh was a deeply religious 
man and naturally, a Sikh religious institution made an irresistable appeal 
to him, 

As regards the College of Oriental Learning and Theology, it. will 
be remembered that the University had taken on loan the services of Pt. 
Ramavatar Sharma from the Government of Bihar and Orissa, for a period 
of three years, The Government did not accede to the request for a further 
loan of his service, The University had, therefore, reluctantly to part 
with his co-operation, 


With the increase in the number of students in the Central Hindu 
College and the College of Oriental Learning and Theology, it became 
necessary to expedite the construction work at Nagwa. When the Pro. 
Chancellor, His Highness Maharaja Sir Madhava Rao Scindia visited the 
University in Nov. 1919 to preside over the annual meeting of the Court, 
he was pleased to inspect the buildings under construction at the Nagwa 
site. The first storey of the Arts College building was then approaching 
completion. The construction of first storeys of the Chemical and Physical 
laboratories was also progressing well and it was expected to be finished 
soon. Two hostels were also under construction, one of which was nearly 
finished and another was expected to be ready by July 1920. All steps 
were taken to complete the buildings and make them available for use 
from the commencement of the session 1920-21 in July 1920. It was 
about this time that an announcement was made of the visit of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales during the winter months of 1920-21. 
Expecting that the new buildings at the Nagwa site would be ready by 
that time, the Council resolved on the 24th January 1920 to invite His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to open the new University buildings 
on the occasion of his visit to India. The Council also appointed a Com- 
mittee with Babu Jnanendra Nath Basu and Rai Jwala Prasad as Secretaries 
to outline the plans for the reception of the Prince of Wales, 
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The construction work had now to be carried on in full swing. On 
February 25th, 1920, Rai Ganga Ram Bahadur, the Hony. Chief Engineer, 
placed before the Council a list of the amounts needed before the end of 
the year 1920 for completing the buildings. His requirements amounted 
to Rs, 12,14,000/-. He further stated that a sum of Rs. 6,90,000/- was 
required to construct staff quarters, Dispensary building, a third hostel 
and the Agriculture College building. Another sum of Rs. 6,71,000/- 
was required by him, funds being available, for the construction of another 
hostel, a hospital, Library and for equipment, etc. Thus his total demand 
was Rs, 25,75,000/-. Rai Ganga Ram Bahadur himself promised a dona- 
tion of Rupees one lakh for constructing the Agricultural College, in addition 
to the one lakh already subscribed by him for the irrigation canal, on 
condition that ten lakhs of rupees were raised before the end of December, 
1920, The Council resolved that every effort be made to collect the 
amount indicated by Rai Ganga Ram Bahadur and for this purpose re- 
constituted the Collection Committee as follows :— 

1, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Vice-Chancellor 

Shri G. N. Chakravarti, Pro. Vice-Chancellor 

3. Rai Jwala Prasad 

4, Rai Purnendra Narayan Sinha 

5. Pandit Parmeshwar Nath Sapru 

6. Babu Guru: Prasad Dhawan 

7, The Hon’ble Mr. Sachchinand Sinha 

8. The Hon’ble Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 

9, Babu Baij Nath 

10. Pandit Sita Ram 

ll. Pandit Baldeo Ram Dave 

12, Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh 
13. Rai Bahadur Damodar Das 
14, Seth Narottam Morarji Gokuldas 

15. Babu Jnanendra Nath Basu, Secretary. 

On the motion of Babu Jnanendra Nath Basu it was further resolved 
that the photographs of University buildings should be obtained and 
published in the illustrated magazines with plans along with appeals for 
funds. 

This brings us to the question of the donations collected by the Uni- 
versity till then and the expenditure incurred. The total subscriptions pro- 
mised upto the 30th of June, 1918 amounted to Rs. 87,07,930 out of which 
Rs. 50,16,962 had already been collected till that date. This was exclusive 
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of the annual grants by the Indian States. The position of the collections 
during the subsequent years stood as follows :— 

Total amount of donations promised : 


Upto the 30th June, 1918 Rs. 87,07,930/- 
During the period from July, 1918 to June, 1921 Rs. 35,08,548/- 


Rs. 1,22,16,478/- 
Actual collections : SS 


Upto the 30th June, 1918 Rs. 50,16,962/- 
From July, 1918 to June, 1919 Rs, 4,40,024/- 
From July, 1919 to June, 1920 Rs, 11,97,691/- 
From July, 1920 to June, 1921 Rs. — 13,36,860/- 


Rs. 79,91,537/- 


The actual collection of Rs. 79,91,537/- upto the 30th June, 1921 
was distributed as follows :— 


Permanent Reserve Fund Rs. 37,20,054/- 
Special Chairs Rs. —_2,90,200/- 
Endowment for Scholarships and Prizes Rs. 1,88,150/- 
For Buildings and Special objects Rs. 8,01,700/- 
For General purposes Rs.  29,91,433/- 


Rs. 79,91,587/- 


The expenditure incurred on lands, buildings, equipment, etc., upto 
the 30th June, 1921 was: 


Lands Rs. —_5,80,561/- 
Buildings Rs. 37,19,409/- 
Equipment, Furniture etc, Rs. —10,85,184/- 


Rs, 53,85,154/- 


In February 1920, when the Council reconstituted the Collection 
Committee, all the money which was available for buildings, equipments, 
etc., had nearly been used up. Further funds were immediately required 
for the completion of the buildings under construction and the Council 
resolved to make every effort to collect the amount needed. The work 
started vigorously but it was not an easy matter to finance such a large 
construction work. About the middle of 1920, a time came when the coffers 
of the University were practically empty. There was only a balance of 
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Rupees one thousand left. Consequently when the first storey of the Arts 
College building was finished, the work had reluctantly to be stopped. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya then went to Bombay for help. Fortunately 
the Pro. Chancellor, His Highness Maharaja Scindia was there, so also 
the Maharaja of Bikaner. On the request of Pandit Malaviya, the Maharaja 
of Bikaner agreed to address a public meeting which was organised for 
raising funds for the University. The Pro. Chancellor consented to preside 
over this meeting. The appeal made at this meeting brought forth a most 
generous response from the citizens of Bombay. A sum of Rs. 32 lakhs 
was subscribed out of which payment of nearly Rs 9 lakhs was received 
before November 1920. With the money so received, the buildings of 
the Arts College, the Physical and Chemical laboratories and the second 
hostel were completed. The completion of the buildings was delayed 
by about six months due to the postponement of the construction work 
for want of funds, Fortunately, however, the visit of the Prince of Wales 
was also postponed and the University was saved from a delicate situation 
of cancelling its invitation to His Royal Highness. 


Now we come to the Convocations. The second Convocation of 
the University was held on the 26th January 1920. The number of candi- 
dates admitted to the various degrees at this Convocation was as follows :— 


Presented at the Inabsentia Total 


Convocation 
Master of Arts 2 1 3 
Master of Science 4 Sea 4 
Bachelor of Arts 54 19 13 
Bachelor of Science 8 % 15 
Licentiate of Teaching 8 3 ll 


The Vice-Chancellor delivered the convocation address, 


The third Convocation was held on the 23rd April 1921. The Con- 
vocation Address was delivered by the Vice-Chancellor. The number of 
candidates admitted to the various degrees at this Convocation was :— 


Presented at the 
Convocation Tnabsentia Total 
Master of Arts 4 6 10 
Master of Science 5 oe 5 
Bachelor of Arts 53 25 18 
Bachelor of Science 15 1 22 


Licentiate of Teaching 12 4 26 
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The University had so far not awarded the Doctorate degree to any 
one. On the 20th September 1921 for the first time the Syndicate passed 
a resolution unanimously recommending to the Senate that the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Letters be conferred on His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales on the occasion of his ensuing visit to the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity. Malaviyaji thought that this was the best way in which the University 
could honour this distinguished visitor. This was accepted unanimously 
by the Senate on Sept. 29, 1921. The approval of the Chancellor was 
received shortly and it was decided to hold a Special Convocation for the 
purpose on the 13th December, 1921. The annual convocation was fixed by 
the Chancellor on the 14th December, 1921. While fixing the dates for the 
annual and special convocations the Syndicate at its meeting held on the 
27th November 1921 also carried unanimously a resolution moved by the 
Vice-Chancellor, Malaviyaji, for conferring the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Letters on Mrs. Annie Besant at the annual Convocation on the 14th 
December, 1921. Another resolution for conferring the Degree of Doctor of 
Letters on Maharajadhiraj Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga was 
also carried unanimously. These recommendations were accepted by the 
Senate at its special meeting held on the 28th November, 1921. Moving the 
resolution in the Senate, Pandit Malaviyaji referred to the services rendered 
by Mrs. Annie Besant to the Central Hindu College and the Hindu Uni- 
versity and said that “for all the cooperation which she has given us since 
the foundation of the University, we owe a deep debt of gratitude to her 
and we ought to honour her in the best possible way we can. I do not 
know that there is any better way in which a University can honour such 
a co-worker than by conferring upon her the highest degree which it is 
in its power to confer”. Continuing Malaviyaji said: “I do not think 
that it is necessary for me to draw your attention to the eminent: position 
which Mrs, Annie Besant occupied as a speaker. I do not know if she is 
equalled by many but I can certainly say, that she is not excelled by any. 
That is my belief. Her attainments are high. She is distinguished among 
the speakers of the world, and as a writer. She is not surpassed by anybody 
even in Europe and America. Her great services to the cause of Education 
and Religion of this country are well known. I think that in view of the 
debt of gratitude which we owe her we should honour her by conferring 
upon her the Degree that the Syndicate has recommended”. The recom- 
mendations of the Senate were communicated to the Chancellor who 
conveyed his approval telegraphically. 
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On the 27th November, 1921 the Syndicate had appointed a Sub- 
Committee to report on the form of the Diploma for the Honorary Degree 
of Doctor of Letters. The form recommended by the Committee and given 
below was accepted by the Syndicate on the 29th November, 1921. 

Benares Hinpv UNiversity 
(University Seal) 
Docror or LeTrers 
The Senate of the Benares Hindu University herely 
confers the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters on...... 
in recognition of his eminent position and attain- 





Vice-Chancellor, 

‘As regards the academic costumes for the Degree of Doctor of Letters, 
the Senate accepted the report of the Robes Committee on the 28th Nov. 
1921. It was decided that “the gown shall be of scarlet silk with full sleeves 
and with facings of K 10 old gold silk. The hood shall be of K 10 old gold 
silk with scarlet facing. The head dress shall be a Safa of Kapoori light- 
coloured silk or a black cloth square cap with black silk tassel.” 

The Special convocation was held on the 13th December, 1921 to 
which we shall come later on. 

The fourth Annual Convocation was held on the afternoon of the 14th 
December, 1921, The Chancellor, His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
Sir Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur presided over the Convocation. The 
function was attended by His Highness the Maharaja Sahib of Alwar and 
His Highness the Raja Sahib of Nagod. 

Presenting Mrs. Annie Besant before the Chancellor, the Vice-Chan- 


cellor said :— 
Sir, I have the honour to present unto you Mrs, Annie Besant 


on whomhe Senate of the University has unanimously recommended 
that the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters of the University 
be conferred and who by reason of her high attainments and posi- 
tion, of her splendid services to the cause of education and of Hindu 
religion and of her having heartily cooperated in the work of this 
University since its very inception is eminently a fit and proper 
person to be honoured by the conferment of such a degree, which 
I pray may be conferred upon her”. 

When delivering the diploma His Highness the Chancellor 
said :— 
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“By virtue of the authority vested in me as Chancellor of 
the Benares Hindu University I confer upon you,.in view of the 
appreciation and gratitude for all you have done for the University 
and for the Hindu Religion and Culture, the Degree of Doctor 
of Letters of this University and in token thereof I present this 
diploma to you and authorise you to wear the hood ordained as 


the insignia of your degree”, 


Candidates for other degrees were then presented. The number of 


candidates admitted to the different degrees was as follows :— 


Presented at the In absentia Total 


Convocation 

Master of Arts 7 6 13 
Master of Science 6 2 8 
Bachelor of Arts 51 4 65 
Bachelor of Science 17 4 21 
Licentiate of 

Teaching yt 18 29 
Dharma-Sastri 1 as 
Sastri- 6 oe 6 


The candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts included one 


Shrimati Champabai Shringarpure who was presented by Mrs. Annie 


Besant. 


The Vice-Chancellor then recited the eleventh Anuvaka of the Tai- 


ttiriya Upanishad after which the Chancellor delivered his address. At 
the request of the Vice-Chancellor His Highness the Maharaja Saheb of 
Alwar also was pleased to deliver an eloquent extempore speech. The 
Vice-Chancellor then addressed the Convocation. 


In his address the Chancellor said : 

“Our Hindu University cannot survive muless she contributes 
to the reconstruction of life and social order in the India of to-day. 
She must quicken what is inert, illumine what is dark, rejuvenate 
what is old and withered. And even as the Eternal city, in which 
She has her home, is to the pious Hindu the meeting place of the 
Earth and Heaven so must the University of Benares stand as 
the bridge between the past and present, between old and new, 
and, with the holy river at her side, link the India of the Vedic 
times with the India of the morrow that is to be.” 
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The Maharaja of Alwar in his address said : 

“To-day some may seek Swaraj, others may look for political 
power, but my ambition goes further—for I aim at nothing less 
than the conquest of the world by the Hindu nation. Remember, 
however, that that victory is only attainable by one weapon, by 
the one and only instrument which is the touchstone and backbone 
of India. All nations possess in varying degrees different qualifica- 
tions, but they, like individuals, excel in some particular class, 
France, for instance, leads in Science, America in Industry, Germany 
in Militarism and so forth. India for hundreds of centuries has 
dabbled in Science, in Art and so forth, but from time immemorial 
she has excelled in discovering and teaching the eternal truths of 
life. India has placed spirituality in the fore-front of her progress 
and as a consequence she still lives where others have perished 
and will continue to live for the salvation of humanity. 

“This aim, this conquest, which is my ambition—and which 
I pray may be the ambition of all the students of this institution— 
cannot, however, be achieved by force, or diplomacy, or even by 
dogmas or creeds. Indeed it can never be attained without sacri- 
fice and self-realisation......” 

Sacrifice and Self-Realisation! How could these highest objects of 
life be achieved? It is possible only through Dharma whose primary 
function is to lead us to Self-Realisation—Samsiddht. And one of the objects 
of the Hindu University was to promote the building up of character in 
youth by making religion and ethics an integral part of education. Religious 
instruction was compulsory in the case of Hindu students and the Faculty 
of Theology was ‘in-charge of it. Special arrangements for the religious 
instruction of Jain and Sikh students had also to be made. The Faculty 
of Theology had appointed as early as on the 28th October, 1917, a Commi- 
ttee to organise religious worship and instruction in hostels, The Court 
had also appointed on the 29th October, 1917, two committees to consider 
and make definite proposals for the religious instruction of the Sikh and 
Jain students of the University. But the progress made by all these 
Committees was very slow. 

On the 7th March, 1919 the Faculty of Theology passed a resolution 
that “instruction in Hindu religion should be based on the teachings of 
the time-honoured Sanatana Dharma consistent with the ideals of Varna- 
shrama-dharma” and appointed a Committee consisting of thirty members 
with power to add to their number to go thoroughly into the whole 
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question of religious instruction of the students and to appoint religious 
instructors. Subsequently it was pointed out to the Faculty on the 31st 
August, 1919 that under statute 68, the Committee for religious instru- 
ction should have only seven members and that the Committee already 
constituted was not in accordance with the provisions of the Statute. A 
committee consisting of Pandit Panchanan Tarkaratna, Pandit Prabhu 
Dutt Sastri Agnihotri, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Pandit Giridhar 
Sharma, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Lakshman Shastri Dravida, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Pandit Durga Prasad Dwivedi and Mahamohopadhyaya 
Pandit Hathibhai Harishankar Shastri, was then appointed on the 31st 
August, 1919 to consider matters regarding religious instruction. The 
report of this Committee could be recieved by the Faculty of Theology 
only on the 10th December 1920, The scheme prepared by the committee 
was approved by the Faculty on this date. 

‘The Committee had recommended that morning and evening prayers 
should be performed by every student quietly by himself, following his 
his family custom and that proper arrangements should be made for giving 
instructions to students in performing Sandhya, in offering prayers etc. 
The Committee had further recommended that the Colleges should start 
their work every day with prayer and that regular classes in religion should 
be held at least twice every week. In addition to these classes, the Commi- 
ttee had recommended that a katha or religious discourse should be arranged 
on every Ekadashi at which all the students should attend together. A 
selection of one hundred kathas was suggested by the Committee for this 
purpose so as to furnish ample religious instruction and inspiration to the 
students. Besides the Ekadashi kathas, the Committee recommended 
that similar kathas should be arranged on important festivals and other 
religious occasions, Punya Tithis. One more recommendation of the 
Committee was that learned scholars residing at Benares and outside 
should be invited to deliver special lectures on religious subjects. The 
Committee prescribed only one rule in this respect that the lecturer should 
not talk ill of any religion. These recommendations were soon put into 
effect. 

As regards the religious instruction of the Sikh students, the report 
of the Committee appointed by the Court on the 29th October, 1917 came 
up before it on the 29th November, 1919 and it was referred to the Senate. 
On March 31, 1921 the Senate appointed a small Committee consisting 
of the Vice-Chancellor, Prof. P. B. Adhikari and Prof. Gurumukh Nihal 
Singh (Convener) to make definite proposals. 
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While on one side the matter was’ progressing in this manner, on 
the other, an unfortunate controversy started over the question of the 
appointment of religious instructors in the University. According to 
statute 66, it was the duty of the Faculty of Theology to appoint, subject 
to the sanction of the Council, so many teachers of religion as may be required 
for the purpose. On the 7th March, 1919 the Faculty passed a resolution 
to the effect that only Brahmins following strictly the ancient traditional 
tules of sadachar (morality) should be appointed as religious instructors 
and lecturers in the Benares Hindu University and that the Committee 
constituted under the resolution referred to above will keep this rule in view 
while making recommendations for such instructors and lecturers. Babu 
Bhagavan Das, as a member of the Faculty, took exception to this resolution 
when he saw it. He was not present at the meeting of the Faculty on the 
7th March, 1919. At the next meeting of the Faculty held on the 6th May, 
1919 he moved that this resolution be rescinded. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya said that instead of rescinding the resolution in question the 
following proviso should be added :— 

“Provided that non-Brahmin scholars also can lecture on 
religious subjects in the English Department so far as it is in con- 
formity with the rules laid down by the Faculty of Theology”. 

Babu Bhagavan Das said that he would be satisfied with the amend- 
ment brought forward by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya if the words 
“can be appointed to lecture’ be substituted in place of the words “can 
lecture”. This was not accepted by other members. Only the Vice- 
Chancellor Sir P, 8, Sivaswami Aiyer voted with him. The amendment 
proposed by Pandit Malaviya was accepted. Babu Bhagavan Das then 
took the matter to the Council and moved the following proposal at the 
meeting of the Council on the 30th August, 1919. 

“That this Council, in the exercise of its powers under Statute 
No. 66 of the Benares Hindu University, vetoes the Resolution 
No 3(c) i.e. (1) dated the 7th March, 1919, and the Resolution 
No 1 dated the 6th of May 1919, of the Faculty of Theology.” 

Babu Bhagavan Das explained the scope of his proposal and after 
some discussion in which Dr. Ganesh Prasad, Shri Shiva Prasad Gupta, 
Pt. Ramavatar Sarma and Sri Gyanendra Nath Chakravarti took part, 
Sri Gyanendra Nath Chakravarti brought forward the following amend- 


ment : 
“Before coming to a decision regarding the proposal moved 


by Babu Bhagavan ‘Das, the Faculty of Theology be requested 
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to favour the Council with the information whether their resolution 
No 3 (7) of the 7th March, 1919, as modified by the proviso added 
to it, at its meeting held on the 6th May 1919, is meant to preclude 
or to permit the appointment of a non-Brahmin as a teacher of 
religion.” 


This amendment was put to the vote and carried. 


The Faculty explained their view in the following resolution :— 

“That the Council be informed that the resolution of the 
Faculty No 3(c) of the 7th March 1919 as modified by the proviso 
added to it at its meeting on the 6th May, 1919, is meant to express 
the opinion of the Faculty that only such Brahmins as combine 
piety with learning and are sanctified by the practice of long cherished 
Sadachar should be appointed as teachers of religion in the institu- 
tions of the Hindu University (leaving apart the arrangements 
for the religious instruction of Sikh and Jain youths). If such 
an areTs should come when Brahmins of the description given 
above should not be found, the Faculty will consider the question 
of recommending, in accordance with the rules laid down by Manu 
that non-Brahmins, who possess qualifications similar to those 
indicated above in the case of Brahmins, may be employed as 
teachers of religion in the institutions of the University. 

“As has been made clear by the provisoreferred to above, added 
by the Faculty to its original resolution at its meeting of the 6th 
May, 1919, the Faculty have no objection to learned non-Brahmins 
also being invited to deliver addresses on religion, without infringing 
the rules laid down by the Faculty, in the English Department 
of the University”. 

When this reply was laid before the Council on the 24th January, 
1920, Babu Bhagavan Das again moved the same resolution which he had 
moved on the 30th August, 1919. After some discussion the Vice-Chancellor 
ruled that in his opinion, according to Statute 66, the Council could only 
sanction or refuse to sanction the appointment of teachers of religion whom 
the Committee of the Faculty of Theology might recommend, and that 
if the Council wanted to exercise any further control over the Faculty, it 
could do so only through the Court, and the Court would act under Statute 
15. The proposal of Babu Bhagavan Das that the Council should ask 
the Faculty to expunge the resolutions in question was ruled out of order. 
A proposal was then moved to recommend to the Court to declare that the 
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resolutions of the Faculty of Theology were opposed to the policy of the 
University and to ask the Council and the Senate to get them expunged 
from the proceedings of the Faculty of Theology. After some discussion 
the following resolution was passed by the Council : 
“That this Council invites the attention of the Court to Resolu- 
tion No. 3(c) ie, 3(m) dated the 7th March, 1919 and Resolution 
No. 1 dated the 6th May, 1919 of the Faculty of Theology, and 
requests the Court to direct the Faculty of Theology through the 
Council and the Senate as provided for in Statute 15, not to lay 
down, in the matter of appointments, a policy which will have the 
effect of shutting out any caste from holding any appointment 
under the University.” 

This resolution was taken up for consideration by the Court on the 
11th December, 1920. Explaining the position in relation to the proposal, 
the Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that it was very 
unfortunate that a discussion like that should have at all arisen. The 
Hindu University was an All-India Institution in which the entire Hindu 
community was interested. It had received the support and it depended 
on the support in future, of that community as a whole. It was, therefore, 
their duty to respect the sentiments which prevailed in India, They had 
to bear in mind that while one section, according to its convictions, desired 
to abolish all distinctions of castes in the matter of teaching religion, there 
was another section which also according to its convictions desired to main- 
tain them. The Faculty thought that their decision was in conformity 
with the sentiments of the bulk of the community, He was anxious that 
the decision of the Court should be such as would help them to earn the 
sympathy and support of all sections, According to him, the question 
for consideration before them was whether for appointments of regular 
teachers of religion, Brahmins who possessed necessary qualifications of re- 
ligion and character should be selected so long as they were available, it 
being agreed that a scholar of any caste might be invited from time to time 
to deliver lecture on religious subjects, or whether a scholar of any caste 
might be appointed as a teacher of religion. He wanted the co-operation 
of the community as a whole for building up the University but he did not 
himself see how to solve the difficulty and trusted that the Court would 
consider the matter impartially. 

A preliminary objection was raised by Shri Mahmohan Bhattacharya 
to the effect that in view of Statute 71, the Court had no tight to interfere 
in the matter. Statute 71 laid down that instruction in Hindu religion shall 
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be based on the principles and tenets which are accepted by the principal 
denominations of Hindu religion The principle that underlay this statute 
was that religious instruction would be such as would be acceptable to the 
whole Hindu coramunity in general and in his opinion the Hindu community 
as it existed would not approve anything other than that orthodox 
Brahmins should be appointed as religious: instructors. 

Another point of order was raised whether it was within the compet- 
ency of the Court to consider the resolutions of the Council and the Faculty 
of Theology and whether or not under Section 15 of the Act it had the 
power with regard to resolutions of the various bodies to consider them, 
Some members maintained that the Court was incompetent to consider a 
particular resolution of the Council and that they had no power to 
interfere with the resolutions of the faculty of Theology at that stage. The 
Faculty of Theology was independent in the matter of making appointments 
of religious instructors and sending them to the Council for sanction. 
Sections 15, 17, 18 and 66 of the Statutes were quoted in support of 
this yiew. Others maintained that Section 9(1) of the Act laid down that 
“the Court shall be the supreme governing body of the University in ad- 
ministrative matters, and shall have the power to review the acts of the 
Senate (save when the Senate has acted in accordance with powers confer- 
red on it under this Act, the Statutes or the Regulations) and shall exercise 
all the powers of the University not otherwise provided for by this Act or the 
Statutes”, Again Section 17 of the Act stated that subject to the provisions 
of the Act, the Statutes could provide for the instruction of Hindu students 
in Hindu religion. Surely they were not asked to interfere with the dis- 
cretion of the Faculty of Theology in the matter. They were not discussing 
as to what kind of religious instruction should be given to Hindu students, 
but. as to what class of men could be appointed as Professors of Hindu 
Religion. Statute 15 laid down that the Court could exercise control over 
the Senate through the Council and not otherwise and cver the Council 
by means of Statutes and resolutions passed by the meeting of the Court 
and not otherwise. As a matter of fact, the subject before them had been 
brought to their knowledge by the Council, and any decision that they 
arrived at should be communicated through the Council and the Senate 
to the Faculty as laid down in Statute 15. They further maintained that 
when the Faculty, which had been constituted with certain purpose and 
privileges, went beyond its province and determined a matter of policy 
having deep significance, the Council was right and justified in taking 
notice of the resolution and it was proper that they had sent it to the Court 
for consideration. 
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Mrs. Annie Besant said that in her opinion the question which was 
put before them was a question of policy. The Faculty had no right to 
Tay down rules which affected the general policy of the University. It was 
the business of the Court to consider such a question of policy rather 
than that of the Faculty. Properly speaking the Faculty was empowered 
to work out the details of a question and not lay down a policy. She 
submitted that the Court had full power to deal with the question. 

The Chairman, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that the question 
before them was whether it was within the competence of the Court to deal 
with the matter which the Faculty of Theology had taken up and decided. 
He regretted that he did not feel quite clear about the matter and, there- 
fore, asked the Court itself to decide it. Continuing, he said that so far 
as the Statutes were concerned there were two powers given to the Faculty 
of Theology. The first was to prescribe books or selections from recognised 
religious works which were to be studied by the students. The second 
was to appoint, subject to the sanction of the Council, such and so many 
teachers of religion as might be required for the said purpose. Section 71 
of the Statutes laid down that instruction in Hindu religion shall be based 
on principles and tenets which were accepted by the principal denomina- 
tions of the Hindu Religion. If in the discharge of its duty the Faculty 
of Theology did anything which was opposed to the general sentiment 
of the principal denominations and tenets of the Hindu religion, e.g., if 
they appointed to the post of religious teacher a man whose appointment 
was open to objection in view of that sentiment, or if they prescribed courses 
of instruction which were open to objection on the same ground, then the 
Court could certainly ask the Faculty to act according to the Statutes. 
But if the Faculty was discharging its duties in accordance with the Statutes, 
then, the Court could not interefere with its work. To him, it seemed 
that it was for his own guidance that the Faculty had passed the resolution 
in question which had given rise to so much discussion. He regretted 
that it had done so and felt that it was not necessary as the resolution was 
likely to be misunderstood. The Faculty had no doubt enunciated a 
principle and a policy. The question really to be ascertained was whether 
it had erred in doing so, and if so what was the proper way in which the 
Court should ask it to rectify its error. 

Explaining the view-point of the Faculty he said that the Faculty 
believed that there was yet a general sentiment among the Hindu commu- 
nity as a whole, that the persons to be appointed as religious instructors 
at the Hindu University should not only be endowed with learning and 
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piety, but that if possible, they should also be of the class whose special 
duty it was according to the ancient religious traditions of the country 
to impart religious teaching. The Faculty had clearly said that if they 
would not be able to find such persons they could appoint a non-Brahmin 
scholar in conformity with the rule laid down by Manu. The recommenda- 
tion of the Faculty was not made out of any prejudice against non-Brahmin 
scholars, but simply with a view to act in conformity with the old traditions. 
There was, however, a difference of opinion in the Faculty itself as to whether 
that view was correct, and the resolution in controversy was passed by 
a majority. He, however, pointed out that it was clear from the speeches 
which had been made in the course of the debate that opinion as to the 
matter was very much divided in the Court also. He himself was not 
clear about it in his own mind and requested the Court to excuse him for 
not being able to give a definite ruling on the question whether in the cir- 
cumstances of the case the Court was or was not justified in dealing with 
the resolution in question. He asked for votes on the question. The 
majority voted in favour of the view that it was within the competence of 
the Court to deal with the matter. 

It was then moved that the Court do accept the recommendation 
of the Council and direct the Faculty of Theology through the Council and 
the Senate not to lay down in the matter of appointments, a policy, which 
will have the effect of shutting out any caste from holding any appoint- 
ment under the University. 


Another proposal was moved by Sri Ajit Prasad that the Faculty 
be requested through the Council and the Senate to rescind its resolution. 
Moving this resolution he said that the resolution as it stood should not 
find a place in the minutes of the Faculty of Theology and it should be 
rescinded as it was most undesirable. In his opinion, it was extremely 
unwise on the part of the Faculty to pass such a resolution and put slur 
on the other three castes, 

Munshi Ishwar Saran said that while he deplored the resolution 
passed by the Faculty of Theology, he rejoiced at the courage, manliness 
and frankness which they showed in passing such a resolution. The 
Brahmins, he admitted, had done mighty work for the community in the 
past. If they had only dropped their narrowness they would have a 
brilliant future before them. 


Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta appealed to the Pandits to consider the 
matter thoroughly. He said that he had been connected with the Univer- 
sity from its very beginning and knew perfectly well how the money was 
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collected. It had been subscribed by Sikhs, Jains and other communities 
of the country. He felt that from the national point of view, it was not 
necessary to appoint only Brahmins as religious instructors. If there 
was anybody who was endowed with learning and piety, he should not be 
shut out from enjoying the privilege of becoming a teacher of religion, 
He once again appealed to the Pandits to rescind the resolution from the 
minutes of the Faculty of Theology. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Lakshmana Sastri Dravid said that the 
time had not yet arrived when religious instruction should be imparted 
to Hindu youths by non-Brahmins. According to the prevailing senti- 
ment in the community qualified Brahmins should be appointed to do 
that work. He said that no Hindu present there would like to get his 
religious ceremonies performed by Mrs. Annie Besant. He meant no 
disrespect to her. As‘regards the money which was paid to the Univer- 
sity, he said that a large portion of it had been subscribed by such people 
as entirely supported the view expressed by the Faculty of Theology. 
Continuing, he said that from time immemorial the custom was that Brah- 
mins would perform all rites and ceremonies and they were the persons 
who were considered to be competent to be the regular teachers of religion, 
He advocated that only those learned men who were by birth Brahmins 
should be appointed as teachers of religion. It was only a Janmana Brahmin 
who was competent for the work and not Karmana Brahmin. He challenged 
anybody to discuss the matter with him. He was sorry to find that a 
difference of opinion had arisen which they had not at all anticipated. In 
conclusion he said that it would not be fair in the interests of the University 
for the Court to reverse the view of the Faculty of Theology, and if such 
a thing happened there would be serious cause of dissatisfaction among 
the Pandits in particular and the orthodox people in the country in general, 


Pandit Prabhu Datt Shastri also said that it was undesirable to go 
against the decision of the Faculty of Theology. He said that he was 
ready to follow the view expressed against the resolution provided that 
those who held that view were ready to follow it in thought, word and deed. 
But those who spoke against the resolution of the Faculty, themselves 
invited Brahmins to officiate at religious ceremonies. He said that they 
should recognise the existence of that sentiment in the management of 
the University so long as it prevailed in the community, 

After all this hot discussion, Babu Ajit Prasad withdrew his proposal 
for asking the Faculty of Theology to rescind its resolution, and the recom- 
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mendation made by the Council was accepted by the Court in the teeth of 
an almost unanimous opposition on the part of the Pandits. 

When the resolution of the Court came before the Senate, it also 
endorsed the view expressed by the Court. 

The matter did not end there. It was again raised at the next annual 
meeting of the Court held on the 14th December 1921 when Pandit Prabhu 
Dutta Sastri moved for its reconsideration. He proposed that the Teachers 
of Religion be appointed according to the rule laid down by Manu. Munshi 
Mahadeva Prasad seconded the motion. Babu Jnanendranath Basu 
proposed that if the resolution of the Court was to be reconsidered, then 
the following resolution be passed in modification of the same. 

“That the Faculty of Theology should appoint Lecturers in 
Hindu Religion in accordance with a liberal interpretation, in a 
catholic spirit, of the Manava Dharma Sastra, without laying 
down any policy which may injure the feelings of any section of 
the community.” 

Some members were not in favour of reopening the question. They 
maintained that the previous resolution passed by the Court was a very 
sound one and that it should remain as it was. Another member proposed 
that the matter was- more or less of a technical nature and that should 
be referred to a Committee which might consider it in all its aspects, and 
then it could come before the Court for its consideration. Those who were 
in favour of the matter being reconsidered said that there was a great deal 
of stir prevailing throughout the length and breadth of the country on the 
matter since the Court passed the Resolution in question and that it was 
most injurious for the University: They thought that the amendment 
moved by Babu Jnanendra Nath Basu, if accepted, would remove all the 
misunderstanding from the minds of the orthodox people. 


The Chairman, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya drew attention 
to the Regulations relating to the admission of students to courses in the 
Faculty of Theology. He said that they had been framed after great 
deliberation. While on the one hand they provided that every Hindu 
student could receive the benefit of instruction in theology, they also laid 
down a certain restriction in the case of those who desired to sit for certain 
examinations of the Faculty. This was done in order that the action of 
the University should commend itself to the bulk of the community and 
carry its symipa tia! in its work, Of course the times were changing and 
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in what they did in so important a matter as that of religious instruction. 
It was their duty to do all that they reasonably could to unite all sections 
of the community in the great work of promoting learning and piety. He 
suggested that they should not lay down any hard and fast rules in the 
matter and commended the amendment proposed by Babu Jnanendranath 
Basu, 


After some further discussion Pandit Prabhu Dutta Sastri accepted 
the amendment of Babu Jnanendranath Basu. The general sense of the 
meeting was that the matter should be decided at the meeting and not 
postponed to some future date, Ascertaining this the Vice-Chancellor 
put the proposal as amended to the vote and it was carried. 


Thus came to an end the controversy which started with the passing 
of the resolution by the Faculty of Theology on the 7th March, 1919 and 
continued till the end of the year 1921 causing much harm to the University. 


Not only in this but in other matters also, the University was exposed 
to much criticism practically from the beginning of the year 1919. Many 
of these criticisms were made without ascertaining the actual facts and 
their publication in the press was liable to create a wrong impression on 
the public that the University was being mismanaged, The University 
was hardly three years old and had several problems to face with. The 
authorities were fully conscious of the many shortcomings in their manage- 
ment and were earnestly endeavouring to remove the defects and to improve 
the institution in every way. They themselves wanted that their mistakes” 
should be pointed out in a spirit of brotherly co-operation. But actually 
it was not so. Much of the criticism levelled against them was not based 
on facts and the errors and shortcomings were being exaggerated. This 
exaggeration appears to have misled the late Visitor of the University 
Sir James Meston also. He made some unjust adverse comments on the 
management of the Hindu University before the joint Committee of Parlia- 
ment. Fortunately Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru was there to correct the wrong 
impressions thus created. But that shows what evil might result from 
criticism not based on facts or from defects and shortcomings being unne- 
cessarily made the subject of public discussion. 


The criticism by some of the friends of the University were of course 
offered with the evident desire of removing the defects but at the same 
time there were some misconceptions in the:r minds. They thought that 
the University had no policy. This was hardly just. The policy was 
announced and put forward before the public long back. Malaviyaji 
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had outlined that policy in his pamphlet styled “The Hindu University— 
why it is wanted and what it aims at” and he was working step by step to 
Tealise the aims as set out in that pamphlet. Some thought that the Uni- 
versity was paying too large salaries to its staff and that it should secure 
the services of persons with self-sacrificing spirit. There were similar 
other differences in the way of looking at things which sometimes produced 
friction among some of the workers of the University. But this did not 
affect in any way the working of the University on harmonious lines, 


The prominent among those who looked at things in a different way 
was, Babu Bhagavan Das. Soon after the inauguration of the University 
he published an article containing suggestions as to how the University’s 
work should be organised. In August 1917 he addressed an open letter 
to Dr. Sir Sundar Lal in this connection. The reply sent to him by Sir 
Sundar Lal appeared in the Leader for September 7, 1917 which was followed 
by a rejoinder by Babu Bhagavan Das published in the Leader for October 
7, 1917. The second portion of the rejoinder was sent by him to Sir Sundar 
Lal on the 20th October, 1917. Then on the 28th October; 1917 he brought 
a note before the Faculty of Oriental Learning for the organisation of the 
Sanskrit Departments of the University. On the 30th October, 1917 he 
brought his proposal before the Court for drawing up a full prospectus 
of the aims and objects.of the University. An account has already been 
given of the discussion in the Court on this proposal. Even afterwards 


he had been submitting his points of view whenever the occasion 
demanded it. 


Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta also had his own views like Babu Bhagavan 
Das. Once in 1919 he brought a proposal before the Council that out of 
the general funds subscribed for the University, one half should be devoted 
to the promotion of scientific, technical and industrial education and the 
other half to the other branches of education in such proportion as the Council 
might deem to be proper ; and that any sum donated and earmarked for a 
special purpose by the donor should be spent by the Council for that purpose 
only, Other members of the Council said that the proposal: should be 
taken up separately in two parts. Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta did not 
agree to this and so it had to be dropped. Then he proposed that a Sub- 
Committee should be appointed to draw up and present to the Council, a 
programme sketching the lines of work and development of the University. 
As some of the members proposed by him declined to serve on this Commi- 
ttee and as Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta thought that the work would not 
go on without those gentlemen, the proposal was lost, 
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Both Babu Bhagavan Das and Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta had a 
feeling that the aims and ideals for which the University was established 
were not being realised. This led Babu Bhagavan Das to bring before the 
Court on the 12th December, 1920, the following proposal duly seconded 
by Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta : 


“That this Court, after watching the working of the Benares 
Hindu University for four years and a half, feels that its original 
aims and ideals are not being realised ; that its tone and spirit are 
deteriorating ; and that it is sliding more and more into the narrow 
views, grooves, routines and general defects without the virtues 
of efficient organisation, which are commonly associated with 
the official type of mind, and to avoid which the Central Hindu 
College and then the Benares Hindu University were started as 
national and non-official institutions ; 


“And this Court thinks it necessary that measures should be 
adopted without delay to remedy this state of things, and to make 
the Benares Hindu University conform to the ancient ideals and 
traditions of the land, according to which the Brahmana department 
of the national life, that is to say, the scientific and spiritual edu- 
cation and educators of the people, should be supported by, but 
not directly or indirectly controlled by the official, executive and 
temporal, or in other words, the kshattiriya-department of that life ; 

“And this Court therefore requests the Vice-Chancellor 
to take, without delay, such steps as may be necessary, (1) to 
infuse into the Benares Hindu University the genuine spirit of 
free science and philosophy, and to properly organise therein 
cultural as well as vocational education, without subservience to 
official views and methods ; (2) to start lines of study which will 
lead directly to means of livelihood other than Government service 
and such professions as are appendices thereof; and (3) to secure 
the elimination from the Act, constituting this University, of 
the conditions which make elections of certain office-bearers and 
additions and alterations in the Statutes and Regulations subject 
to the approval of certain Government officials”. 


In moving the resolution, Babu Bhagavan Das said: 


“Tt is a very pleasing duty to give honour and gratitude where these 
are due. They are due in fullest measure to Malaviyaji, from the Hindu 
community, for the ten years of tireless and brilliant and greatly self- 
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sacrificing work by which he has striven to realise the idea of the develop- 
ment of the Central Hindu College into the Benares Hindu University. 
In the early period of his work, many persons doubted the possibility of 
success, and some doubted even the propriety and desirability of the move- 
ment. But the doubts have been allayed, and admiration and gratitude 
evoked, in most such minds, by the results obtained latterly. I bring 
to the general offering my humble tribute of deep admiration and thank- 
fulness to him, and also to the many donors, rich and poor, prince and 
peasant, whose generous response to his enthusiasm of faith has made the 
realisation possible. I do so with deep sincerity. And I say this at the out- 
set, lest any one should lightly misconceive the proposal which stands in my 
name, to have been conceived by me in any spirit of inconsiderate cavilling, 
If I do not dwell at greater length upon the greatness of the work done, 
and of its principal doer, with the eulogy that is due, it is, firstly, because 
that greatness is already exceedingly well-known and needs no redesorip: 
tion at my hands; and secondly, because my purpose here is to draw the 
attention of this Court to certain less obvious defects in the work, which 
need removal, in order to add to the outer greatness a truer inner 
greatness. 

“Having said this, I pass on to the less pleasing, but equally necessary, 
duty of raising a note of warning against the various causes which, it seems 
to me, are impairing the value and imperilling the permanence of the results 
achieved, and to offer suggestions in the shape of the proposal before-men- 
tioned, as to how these dangers may be avoided. 

“The task of improving an administration is always difficult ; of cri- 
ticising a vested one, is often dangerous to the cordiality of personal relations; 
it becomes odious when its head is a personality so alluring and captivating 
as our present Vice-Chancellor’s ; and when, over and above all this, we 
have, as the results of the administration, much external magnificence, 
the case of the best-intentioned critic becomes foredoomed to failure. The 
passing visitor, who sees the two square miles of land already acquired 
completely, the two more in course of acquisition by permanent lease, the 
twenty miles of roads laid out, the thousands of workmen bustling about, 
the many palatial buildings rising up, and who hears that lakhs upon lakhs 
of rupees are being, promised and a good portion thereof sent in, that the 
numbers of staff and students have doubled in the last two years, that 
where there was only one College, one Pathshala and one School, there 
now run five or even six Colleges, besides the Pathshala and the School—a 
passing visitor who sees and hears all this, cannot but exclaim, “Splendid ! 
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This is an eye-opener! I had no idea it was so big!’ And he is not likely 
to be patient of any criticism that is other than eulogistic, about the internal 
conditions hidden underneath this exterior. 

“Yet the members of this Court will probably admit that all human 
administrations are imperfect and possible to improve. And it is well 
that some one should take the odium, and suffer the consequences, of drawing 
attention to the imperfections, if, so be, the needed improvement is brought 
about some day thereby. 

“I therefore venture to point out to this Court the fact, as it seems to 
me, that there is a canker at the heart of all this gorgeous blossoming ; 
that it has already done much harm, which is not yet too late to mend, 
and that if the canker is pulled out and cast away even now, the fruitage 
will be, not warped and bitter, but sweet and wholesome. 

“The canker is working in two ways, first, (a) by a conscious or uncon- 
scious imitation of the existing official institutions and their ways, in almost 
all respects which are unsuited and harmful to this country, and to improve 
upon which, to cure the defects and lacks of which, this non-official insti- 
tution was professedly started, and secondly, (b) by the non-imitation 
of them in those respects which are good and useful, and make for what 
is known as efficiency”. 


Babu Bhagavan Das then started reading out his questions explaining 
and supplementing them with elucidative comments. It took about 
an hour and twenty minutes for him to read his statement. 


The Chairman, Pandit Malaviya said that it was necessary that he 
should make a statement in regard to the many questions which had been 
raised by Babu Bhagavan Das and that with the permission of the Court, he 
would request Mrs. Besant to take the Chair. Babu Bhagavan Das said 
that the Vice-Chancellor should be in the Chair while he made his statement. 
But Malaviyaji felt that it was not right for him to occupy the Chair when 
he was making a statement in reply to the criticisms. At this stage, Mrs, 
Annie Besant expressed her desire to move an amendment to the original 
proposal, An objection was raised whether according to the Statutes 
a notice of the amendment had been given. Sri C. Y. Chintamani formally 
moved for the permission of the Court, to bring forward the amendment, 
After ascertaining the general sense of the assembly the Vice-Chancellor 
allowed Mrs. Besant to move the amendment. Mrs. Besant then moved 
her amendment which after the additions and alterations made, read as 
follows :— 
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“That this Court thanks the Vice-Chancellor, the Council 
and the Senate for having made great progress in infusing into the 
Benares Hindu University the genuine spirit of free science and 
philosophy, and in properly organising therein cultural as well as 
vocational education, without subservience to official views and 
methods ; and (2) in starting lines of study which will lead directly 
to means of livelihood other than Government service and such 
professions as are appendices thereof.” 


While moving the amendment Mrs. Besant delivered the following speech : 


“Mr. Vice-Chancellor, I wish to move the amendment as I read it 
before you because of my relationship with the Central Hindu College, 
out of which this University has grown. I have therefore an experience 
behind me to guide me in what I propose to say. I had the pleasure and 
the honour of working with Babu Bhagavandas practically throughout the 
whole of that time. So he would be able to understand and to check any 
statement I make with regard to the Central Hindu College in moving my 
amendment. I will be as brief as possible. I only ask you to remember 
that this amendment is placed before you instead of the Resolution the 
statement in regard to which has taken an hour and 20 minutes to read. 
I would perhaps try a little more of your patience—though not so much as 
the mover of the Resolution has done—in order to put the facts before you 
in reply to the statement made by Babu Bhagavandas. I ask you to begin 
with the question of efficiency of which we heard a great deal more, I may 
say, from those who oppose Indian control over the institution rather than 
from those who support it. Most of the objections that are raised in regard 
to the placing of the increased power in Indian hands are based on this 
ground of efficiency. I submit that where you have a control of popular 
bodies instead of autocratic control, you inevitably sacrifice a great amount 
of efficiency for a considerable time—it may be true that it is not sacrificed 
always—because the most effective, the most efficient Government is that 
of bureaucratic or autocratic control. It is not however the best education 
for the educational spirit. There is here a universal desire to build up 
India as a nation and we have to put up with the greatest and most potent 
defects of democratic management by sacrificing efficiency to a very large 
extent. I may say, against that, for a moment, that if we look at the 
Government management of the great Tata Institute at Bangalore, we 
should find that there they have done in many years far less than 
what we have done during such a short time. (Hear, hear.) It may be 
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remembered that it was only in the year 1914, that the trustees of the 
Central Hindu College gave over the control of the Central Hindu College 
to the Hindu University Society. It was only in the year 1915 that an 
act was passed for the organisation of a huge undertaking, and it was only 
on the 12th August, 1916, that the First Court, the Supreme Authority in 
the University met. Hence I do not think that anybody would lay so much 
stress on the very interesting point raised by Babu Bhagavandas Sahib. 
Similar complaints of a more limited character might have been brought 
forward against the control of the Central Hindu College. We are trustees 
of the Central Hindu College. We all know how business was carried in 
those days. We must all confess that our meetings were the most inefficient 
known that could possibly be convened for transacting public business, I 
remember, we discussed all kinds of things which had nothing to do with 
business. Often times as Chairman I could interfere—say in an antocratic 
way. But I did not because I knew that practice was wanted in order that 
a public body may carry on public business on right lines which are most 
effective. I cannot say that the way in which this Court has carried its 
business through, is one of the best I have come across, hecause difficulties, 
objections and interruptions are constantly raised in Court meetings when 
we meet to carry on business. It is well to put up with this because it is 
the way in which we can train the members of the Court in doing their 
business on the right lines. But the rules of business which are adopted 
in England and which are most business-like have been practically given 
up. By scores, if not by hundreds of years of practice, those rules had 
been laid down and are the most effective rules for carrying on business 
at meetings. It is very desirable that no one should be allowed to speak 
more than once, but instead of that I have found that some have got up 
and spoken four or five times at our meetings.” 


Intervening, Malaviyaji said : “I bow to Mrs. Besant’s criticism. But 
I have allowed members to speak long and often with a view to secure 
harmony and co-operation in the present stage of our progress so that no 
one should complain that he had not been heard.” ‘ 


Mrs. Besant continuing said : “I admit the inefficiency of the Chairman 
in so fat that he is far more liberal than what he ought to be in conducting 
the business of the meeting. It is the rule that when the Chairman has once 
ruled on a point of order, the speaker must submit to the ruling of the Chair. 
Gentlemen, this is the way in which public meetings are carried on in demo- 
cratic countries and as we are trying for democracy we should be more 
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democratic in our ways. I do not think therefore that a charge of inefli- 
ciency should be thrown on the Vice-Chancellor. I dare say that my views 
are shared by every member of the Court.” (Hear, hear.) 


“In regard to such meetings as those of the Indian National Congress, 
I do not wish to lay too much stress on the subject of efficiency because 
generally the meetings there are most disorderly as I had practical experience 
when I was the President. But meetings of the Court, I feel it my duty 
to say, should be more business-like. But perhaps it is better that people 
should learn by experience and find, how intolerable it is to carry on busi- 
ness in an unbusiness-like way, As regards inefficiency. of administration 
I have reminded you of the Tata Institute whose entire control and manage- 
ment is based on Government lines. Now I put it to you that if you want 
a considerable amount of efficiency, if you want that your University 
should be more efficient than the Tata Institute, then you should adopt 
that method of patience which my friend the Vice-Chancellor has adopted. 


“I wish to say a few words now regarding the appointment of the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Pro, Vice-Chancellor of your University. I think 
you will agree with Babu Bhagavandas, that the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Pro. Vice-Chancellor should be whole-time officers. I also agree that the 
Pro. Vice-Chancellor should not at the same time be the Principal of any 
College, because obviously and clearly it will be impossible to do the work 
efficiently where so much is thrown on one over-worked individual. But 
T venture to submit that before the Vice-Chancellor is blamed for holding 
his office, some one ought to be found to come forward and take his place, 
(Hear, hear). I know for certain that Panditji avoided to accept the office 
of the Vice-Chancellor as long as he possibly could. He refused to take 
it because he thought he would not be able to give sufficient time to carry 
on the duties efficiently. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer of Madras accepted the 
office of the Vice-Chancellor. Now, he again was not a whole-time man. 
He worked here for some time, but it was made impossible for him to remain 
here for the simple reason that one or two members of the Court. always 
spoke in Hindi, a language which he did not understand. He was called 
upon to decide points of order which had been discussed in a provincial 
language of which he did not know a single word. No self-respecting man 
could remain in such a position as that and in the end he was obliged to 
resign. His resignation ought therefore not to be put on the shoulders 
of Pandit Malaviya. He had no share in it. It was impossible for Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer to stay because it was quite clear that in a national 
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institution like the Benares Hindu University they could not use a vernacular 
of a particular province for carrying on their work. If you speak in the 
language of your province then you must take your officers from your 
province and not from outside, because your officers must know the language 
in which the proceedings are carried on, otherwise they would take a most 
inefficient part in the work of the University. If outsiders, I mean those 
who do not understand the language of your province, are appointed, then 
they would not be able to follow the discussions because the language is 
provincial, not national. I hope it will become national, but at present 
it is not. Now this is the position in which we are placed. In such cir- 
cumstances who else is here to take the Vice-Chancellor’s place and collect 
money which he alone has the power, the influence, has the patience and 
industry, to do. Before he is blamed, would not some member come for- 
ward to go up and down the country to gather money, to collect the enor- 
mous sums that he succeeds in getting for the University. I know from my 
own experience how much difficulty I had in collecting money for the 


Central Hindu College. I was one of those whose lot: was to collect. money, 






and I found enormous difficulties in pursuading people to pay for our insti- 
tution. Where I was only able to collect in tens, twenties and thirties, 
he has collected in lakhs. It is an extraordinary amount which he has 
managed to secure out of this poor country. Still I have heard the remark 
that he is not a whole-time officer. Instead of reproaching him and saying 
that he is not a whole-time officer, you should come forward or find out a 





man who can go about the country and work as hard as I have seen him 
labouring day and night in collecting funds in order that the work of this 
magnificent undertaking might effectively be carried on.” 


Babu Bhagavandas (intervening): “There is no question of reproach. 
My object was not to reproach the Vice-Chancellor”. 


Mrs. Annie Besant: “I was only asking you to find a whole-time 
man first. It is those who did not come forward to do the work who 
should be blamed and not the Vice-Chancellor who does it. (Hear, 
hear). There are many people who could do it as we did, but you 
remember how little we gathered together from 1908 to 1914 and what 
a small amount we received, and actually we were living from hand to 
mouth”. 


Babu Bhagavandas (intervening) : ‘16 lakhs.” 
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Mrs. Besant continuing said: “But we collected very little in 
comparison with the amount collected now. We tried for sixteen years 
which is not a short time in which all these lakhs were collected. 


“Now, I am speaking about the difficulties I have come across. I 
have some experience of the national educational work that I am doing 
at Madras. I am carrying on there a national institution which receives 
no money from the Government nor does it possess much capital of its 
own, We do not have palatial buildings. We have Indian village build- 
ings and yet we cannot get money to pay our teachers. I have experienced, 
much difficulty in many directions in getting money enough to carry on @ 
national undertaking. Unless you have the support of the Government, 
you cannot get large sums from the Princes or from the rich men of the 
country. I have twenty-two years’ experience in collection work. I tried 
to collect money from the poor. Our money did not come from the rich, 
The rich would not pay unless they know that your institution was helped 
by the Government. 

“Then I come to the question of the Pro, Vice-Chancellor and the 
Principal. I quite agree that both ought to be whole-time officers but I 
ask you where are they to be found. That is the point you have to consider. 
Are you going to do without money and the man? If not it is no use 
putting it down as a matter which should next be considered, The fault 
does not lie with the officers but with those who do not co-operate. I 
again say that I quite agree with you that you should have all whole-time 
men but I ask you once more where they are? Who is willing to sacrifice 
the whole of his time? It is a marvel to me to see what the Vice-Chancellor 
has done. He has great eloquence, great character, and great influence 
in the country and is a good politician. He is working laboriously and suc- 
cessfully. You have to see that you do not make his work impossible, for 
when a man is working with his whole heart and soul, these criticisms 
take the heart out of the man. It is very hard .to work against constant 
criticism, constant opposition, and constant blame. I would rather praise 
the man than blame him. In difficulties your Vice-Chancellor has a special 
knack to work. He is gifted with qualities which are rare in men. Having 
all this in view let me ask you why should there be such a proposition put 
forward, why should there be such a clause as this that “this Court there- 
fore requests the Vice-Chancellor to take, without delay, such steps as 
may be necessary, (1) to infuse into the Benares Hindu University, the 
genuine spirit of free science and philosophy, and to properly organise therein 
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cultural as well as vocational education, without subservience to official 
views and methods; (2) to start lines of study which will lead directly to 
means of livelihood other than Government service and such professions 
as are appendices thereof ; and (3) to secure the elimination from the Act 
constituting this University, of the conditions which make elections of 
certain office-bearers and additions and alterations in the Statutes and 
Regulations subject to the approval of certain Government officials”. 


“Now I come to the question of Government restrictions. What 
are these restrictions? The first one that I find is on page 13 of the 
Act. Itis regarding the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor. It says 
that “the successors to the first Vice-Chancellor shall be elected by 
the Court from among its own members” and that “such appointments 
shall be subject to the approval by the Visitor”. Further, Statute 8(3) 
lays down that “casual vacancies in the office of Vice-Chancellor shall be 
filled up by election by the Court subject to approval by the Visitor”. 


“This is one restriction. Now, on page 14 of the Act, Statute 10(1) 
says :—“The Pro. Vice-Chancellor shall be elected by the Court. The 
appointment shall be subject to approval by the Visitor”. Then if 
you will turn to page 3 you will find in Section (6) (1) that “the 
Lieutenant-Governor for the time being of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh shall be the Visitor of the University. (2) The Visitor shall have 
the right of inspecting the University and its Colleges generally, and for 
the purpose of seeing that the proceedings of the University are in con- 
formity with this Act and the Statutes and Regulations. The Visitor 
may, by order in writing, annul any such proceeding which is not in con- 
formity with this Act and the Statutes and Regulations: Provided that, 
before making any such order, he shall call upon the University to show 
cause why such an order should not-be made, and if any cause is shown 
within a reasonable time, shall consider the same.” Then on page 8, 
Section 17(5) says:—‘All new Statutes or additions to the Statutes or 
amerfdements or repeals to Statutes other than Statutes providing for 
the instruction of Hindu students in Hindu religion, shall require the pre- 
vious approval of the Visitor, who may sanction, disallow, or remit for further 
consideration: Provided that no Statute making a change in the consti- 
tution of the Court, the Council, the Senate or the Syndicate, as provided 
for in the first Statutes, shall be made without the previous sanction of 
the Governor-General in Council”. Then on page 10, section 19(1) says: 
“If, at any time, the Governor-General in Council is of opinion that special 
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reasons exist which make the removal of any member of the teaching staff 
desirable in the interest of the University, or that, as a special measure, 
the appointment of a certain examiner or examiners to report to him is 
desirable to maintain the standard of University examinations, or that 
the scale of staff of the University is inadequate, or that in any other respect 
the affairs of the University are not managed in the furtherance of the 
objects and purposes of the University or in accordance with this Act, and 
the Statutes and Regultions, he may indicate to the Council any matter 
in regard to which he desires explanation, and call upon that body to 
offer such explanation as it may desire to offer, with any proposals 
which it may desire to make, within such time as he may pre- 
scribe. (2) If the Council fails to offer any explanation within the time 
prescribed, or offers an explanation or makes proposals which, in the opinion 
of the Governor-General in Council, is or are unsatisfactory, the Governor- 
General in Council may issue such instructions, as appear to him to be 
necessary and desirable in the circumstances of the case, and the Court 
shall give effect to such instructions”. 


“I think these are all the provisions which are laid down for the inter- 
ference of the Government. I venture to submit that no Government 
whether English or purely Indian—when we have “Swaraj” as we expect 
to have—can remain indifferent to the education of the youth of the country. 
In every civilised country Government does interfere and control and. 
that interference and control is increasing not diminishing. It is recognised 
more and more that the education of the young is a matter for the nation 
and that the nation is represented under a democracy by its people who 
always necessarily deal with the matter of legislation. Henceforth under 
the new reforms the Government will have less power here ag you have an 
elected majority to make laws and Indian Ministers to control education. 
I fail to see how the provisions made in the Act and Statutes can possibly 
be omitted. Clearly it is the duty and the right of the Government, 
whatever Government it may be, to see that nothing is done which*shall 
injure those who are the future citizens of the country. These are not 
matters for individuals to control but for the nation through its Govern- 
ment. Well, it is a true objection that some of the things which are 
being done are not entirely national, and you can object to them on princi- 
ple, You may say a change is wanted, but some control there should be for 
the welfare of the country. No Government doing its duty can possibly 
permit such forms of education which are mischievous to the commonweal 
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for the sake of the majority of the people who desire to live under a 
settled state of Society. We take nothing from the Government (in Madras); 
we do not send up boys for examination; still the Government could 
interfere if we taught something objectionable. It is its duty to do so. 
The control that the Government has exercised over education up to this 
time will be a great deal less now than it has been hitherto since according 
to the new reforms we shall have our own elected Minister of Education 
although it will not remove the limited powers over the Hindu University. 


“Now I come to the question of buildings over which a great deal has 
been said. Having built Colleges of mud walls which I think you could 
have hardly managed owing to climatic conditions, you would have found 
‘that the mud comes down from the walls. They cost moré in building 
and renewal than the pucca ones for kutcha buildings do not last long, 
Here in the Central Hindu ‘College you must remember they are all pucca 
buildings. 

“T am unfortunate enough to have Kutcha buildings. I do not 
get money to build pucca buildings. I wish I had pucea buildings. Good 
buildings are necessary, but their cost has been considerably increased 
during the war. I have gained this experience from Madras. I do not 
know what are the conditions here; but there they are three times increased. 


“There is another point which goes to the very root of many of these 
objections raised as regards buildings. Your buildings are not for a century, 
but, I hope, for many centuries to come. (Hear, hear). It is futile to go 
back to the days when Rishis sat in the woods ; in the rainy seasons they 
also had to resort to the buildings ; but you cannot do that at present, Your 
parents will object and your pupils will object to it. We can do it in Madras. 
Our hostels are like Indian village cottages. We have cottages where a 
few boys live. It is very cheap to put up ina cottage. It will cost Rs. 250/- 
only but it is not a permanent establishment. It will not uphold the name 
of Benares, the heart of Hindu India, to be considered among the best educa- 
tional centres of the world. It will not at all be a convenient accommodation 
specially when so many hundreds of students will seek admission. 


“JT have seen the buildings at Nagwa and the very site of them shows 
that they are being built for the future. They are very economically built. 
These buildings are built in a beautiful Indian style. They show a glimpse 
of Indian architecture, and it is desirable that every Indian should be proud 
of them. From time immemorial I think it has been a custom in India to 
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make beautiful buildings. All through the great times of Indian glory, 
when she was the richest country—foremost in trade and commerce among 
the nations of the world—the love of architectural beauty was very great. 
Up to this time some part of that ancient beauty has been handed down 
to us in the form of beautiful temples and wood-carving. Look at our old 
buildings, look at our temples down in Madras. They are beautifully 
built. The carving in one of them is splendid. Look at the beauty of 
these buildings. Are you going to lose all this beauty which forces you to 
remember Indian traditions, the traditions which made India the mightiest 
and the richest of all the countries in the past ? 


“The effect of beauty is very good. Look at the Universities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. They cannot live in mud walled cottages as you suggest. 
In all things you should have Indian beauty and not foreign imitation. 
And these buildings will make your University a foremost institution in 
the world. It will hold up the name of India, and Benares will be considered 
among the great centres of learning of the world. Universities are made 
by love, love of beauty and learning. We want beauty of form, beauty 
of colour, beauty of place, in short beauty of everything. Even your 
persons can be memorials of beauty. Do not lose beauty. It is Indian. 
If you do lose beauty, you take away the great manifestation of Iswara 
and surely you might be blamed for bad learning and inefficient machinery, 
Therefore, I ask you do not grudge money on your buildings, which will 
carry on the name and splendour of India for thousands of years to come. 
(Hear, hear). Beauty is a part of education, You cannot say that both 
should not be striven after, that education should not be supplemented 
by beauty. You have to train your students out of Indian beauty. 


“I have spoken of difficulties. I am now going to say a few words 
on the allegation of “slave mentality”. May I draw your attention to 
the fact that B. Bhagavandas himself is a most eminent example of that 
slave education which he has so much complained of. You say it does 
not foster patriotism and self-reliance, and holds up foreign ideals 
instead of Indian ideals. It has made patriotism impossible by the 
official pressure. It creates a feeling of disregard in the minds of 
students against their parents. Boys are taught to look down upon their 
parents. They want everything new. I admit much is bad in it but 
not so much as it has been exaggerated. “Slave mentality” is a cant 
phrase when you see that every great worker in your country has 
been educated on those lines. Mr. Gandhi himself is one of the results 
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ot the “slave mentality”. There is nothing more misleading than this 
phrase to catch the imagination of the ignorant who accept a thing without 
thinking. It is exactly the same when I use the words “Home Rule” to 
catch the imagination of the people, so only will that phrase “slave men- 
tality” sound. Do the boys suffer here from the present system of eduéa- 
tion? I do not see that boys are taught in the Hindu University with 
a view to inherit those defects. I believe that stress is laid here on the 
building up of character. All is being done for educating men. It is being 
done for Indians, for the people of this country. 


“Indians possessed many qualities, but they were deficient because 
they carried their virtues to excess — virtues which are good in themselves 
but bad when they are carried to excess. The virtues of a “Sanyasi” are 
not the virtues of apolitician or aruler. Everyone was a “‘Sanyasi”. The 
right of a Sanyasi idea had died away. Everybody was trying to be a 
Brahmin or half-brahmin or a quarter-Brahmin, Brahmin in form and 
practice - though not in birth. And I therefore submit that you do not be 
misled-by all that, but take what is good in English education and do not 
agree to the idea of a “slave mentality”. 


“Instead of criticising, I ask you to come forward and work. Had 
Malaviyaji once surrendered to your comments and criticisms he would 
have never founded this University. I ask you also to have a little patience. 
Consider the difficulties of the work. Remember that India is in a state 
of convulsion. We are not as yet out of worry. This (your University) 
was begun in the middle of the war. Practically it had no time because 
peace had not yet-actually been made. How great a man your leader is. Do 
not break his heart by these provoking small matters and petty criticisms, 
Under the conditions under which we all are labouring, let not division 
come here. Let us have union here at least if all the country is divided. 
(Hear, hear). We had differences but we never quarrelled, We gave each 
other credit for doing his best. I ask you not to take part in the tyranny 
which is growing more and more in India, the most intolerable of all tyran- 
nies, mental tyranny. Mind you, you will never have leaders unless you 
also have patience. Do not weaken our Vice-Chancellor. Do not let 
him think that everybody is a critic and no one is a friend. But let him 
feel that everybody is a friend. You have opposed him for the sake of 
ideals. But let us exercise patience and not throw away the advantage 


that you have gained because like all human things man is after all imperfect.” 
63 
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The amendment moved by Mrs. Annie Besant was seconded by Shri 
C. Y. Chintamani. The Vice-Chancellor, Malaviyaji desired to make his 
statement now. Shri Chintamani proposed that Shri Gyanendranath 
Chakravarti be asked to take the chair instead of Mrs. Besant, when the 
Vice-Chancellor made his statement. Shri Shiva Prasad Gupta proposed the 
name of Pandit Baldeo Ram Dave, but he declined, Shri Chintamani’s 
proposal was carried and Sri Gyanendranath Chakravarti took the Chair. 


The Vice-Chancellor, Malaviyaji, then made the following statement :— 

“Mr. Chairman and Members of the Court, I am extremely thankful 
to Babu Bhagavandas for his very generous appreciation of the little service 
which it has been my privilege to render to the Hindu University. Appre- 
ciation coming from a friend like Babu Bhagavandas would warm the 
heart of any man, I am also deeply thankful to Mrs. Annie Besant for 
the all too generous appreciation she has expressed of the work of the 
University which has been done so far. 


“T do not wish to take up much of your time by attempting a detailed 
reply to the criticism that has been offered and the several statements which 
have been made by Babu Bhagavandas. It is a serious objection to manu- 
script eloquence that it places those against whom it is used at a disadvan- 
tage, for it is not possible for them to reply with the same fulness with 
which the attack has been made after long and careful preparation, I 
imagine that this is one reason why manuscript eloquence is ruled out of 
the House of Commons, Babu Bhagavandas has at his leisure put together 
all he could discover or imagine against the administration of this infant 
institution and all that he could urge for its improvement. I am sure 
he does not expect me to make a detailed reply to all the points he has raised, 
though if I could make up my mind to detain you for a sufficiently long 
time, I can reply straight off to most of those points. There are only a 
few of them for which a reference to the office would be necessary. But 
considering how much of your time has already been taken up, I will content 
myself with drawing your attention to only a few facts, and will leave you 
to judge for yourself how matters stand here. I also gratefully acknowledge 
that my task has become lighter by what Mrs. Besant has said in the course 
of her speech. 

“I deeply regret that I should have to refer to any personal matter ; 
but I hope that in the circumstances of the case you will disregard the per- 
sonality of the speaker and think of him only as the officer representing the 
University for the time. Babu Bhagavandas says the Vice-Chancellor 
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should be a whole-time resident officer. Mrs, Besant agrees with him. I 
agree with both. When I took up the work of the Hindu University I 
decided not to accept any office in it. Some friends present here, and 
among them Mrs. Besant, will probably remember that I declined the 
Vice-Chairmanship as well as the Secretaryship of the Hindu University 
Society which was offered to me. I was more than content with the privi- 
lege to serve as an ordinary member of the organisation and no thought 
of taking any office ever disturbed my happiness. If my dear and esteem- 
ed friend Sir Sundar Lal had been not taken away prematurely from 
our midst, I believe he would have been our Vice-Chancellor until the 
Hindu University which he laboured with. so much love to build 
up, was firmly established in its new home. But unfortunately for us— 
and most unfortunately for me—he was so taken away. After him it was 
at my earnest request that that Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer accepted the Vice- 
Chancellorship. I shall ever remain grateful to him for it. But owing to 
an unfortunate difference between us, he resigned his office after a year. I 
regret I failed to retain his co-operation, I am sincerely sorry for it. After 
his resignation when I was looking about for another Vice-Chancellor, it 
was pressed upon me by many friends and fellow-workers, that at the 
particular stage which the University had reached, its interests demanded 
that I myself should take up the Vice-Chancellorship. After dispassionately 
weighing the situation, I yielded to this view. I am therefore your Vice- 
Chancellor not of my choice but in response to a stern call of duty. Believe 
me no one would be happier than myself if I am relieved of my office at this 
moment. It has compelled me to stay longer in Benares and to devote 
much more of my time to the details of the work of the University than 
I should have liked to. It has practically cut me off from my political 
work which I consider to be of even greater importance for the country 
than the great work of this University. This is oppressing my mind. But 
I feel bound in fairness to say that there is not much justice in the com- 
plaint that the Vice-Chancellor has been very much absent from Benares. 
It is true I have not resided at the University throughout the year. I 
regret I have often had to be out of Benares. But I have been here much 
longer and more frequently than my friend knows. And when I have been 
outside Benares, I have for a good deal of the time been engaged in collecting 
funds for the University. I should love to settle down at Benares and live 
a scholar’s quiet life which I very much envy my friend Babu Bhagavandas 
for. But unfortunately, apart from other considerations, the interests 
of the University itself would not allow me to do so. 
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“Babu Bhagavandas complains that we have combined the office of 
Pro. Vice-Chancellor and Principal in one and the same individual. Ex- 
perience is a valuable factor in human affairs. We have found by experience 
that in the present stage of our existence as a University, the combination 
of the offices of Pro. Vice-Chancellor and Principal is a distinct advantage. 
It has enabled us to solve difficulties and to secure more harmonious working 
among the members of the staff than was found possible when the two 
offices were held by different individuals. The advantage has been enhanced 
by the amiable personality of our present Pro. Vice-Chancellor and Principal, 
Mr, A. B. Dhruva, to whom our thanks are due for having taken up the 
combined duties of the two offices, As regards the question of time, that 
depends largely upon what the individual selected is willing and able to 
give. Mr. Dhruva has been officiating for the last nine months as Pro. Vice- 
Chancellor, but he has not neglected his duties as the University Professor 
of Samskrit. He has regularly lectured to the M.A. classes and has guided 
research scholars in Sahitya and Vedanta. ‘This he has done in addition 
to his administrative duties as Principal of the College and Pro. Vice-Chan- 
cellor, In view of these facts I was rather pained to hear the criticism of 
Babu Bhagavandas of the combination of offices in Mr. Dhruva, Even 
if Mr. Dhruva found the work too much, he has not complained of it. He 
is among those workers who love to do more than what others would expect, 
of them. I am sure the Court will appreciate his untiring devotion to 
to the work of the University (cheers). 


“But my friend Babu Bhagavandas has complained that certain 
questions which he sent to the Secretary of the Council have not been 
answered. Some of them could not be answered. For instance who can 
answer his very first question how long is it proposed to carry on the work 
of the Benares Hindu University with a non-resident Vice-Chancellor. 
But I regret the delay in replying to some of his queries which could be 
answered. To answer however questions as they are answered in the 
Legislative Council we shall require a much larger staff of secretaries and 
clerks than we have at present. My friend on the one hand complains that 
we have been spending a great deal too much on the administrative work 
of the University, and on the other hand he demands work which will 
Tequire greater expenditure. 

“My friend has complained that we heve not yet filled up the vacancy 


in the office of the Registrar which occurred some time ago. To appoint 
a salaried man as a Registrar would mean an additional expenditure of 
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at least Rs. 500/- a month or Rs. 6,000/- a year. I have been trying to 
find a suitable man, a scholar and a man of mature experience who would 
be willing to take up the work as an honorary worker. I am glad to in- 
form you that one such friend has informed me that he is willing to serve 
the University, and that he intends to join us at an early date. If you 
wish us to fill up every office as soon as it falls vacant, you must be prepared 
to pay the bill. Our whole endeavour has been directed towards economis- 
ing wherever we can without detriment to our work. The Assistant Re- 
gistrar has been acting as the Registrar-in-Charge. My friend has no 
fault to find with him, but he opines that perhaps the general lack of orga- 
nisation hampers him, At the same time he says he has heard complaints 
that answers cannot be obtained to letters addressed to him. I would 
ask my friend to mention even one such case in which the Registrar-in- 
Charge has not replied to his letter or to any other gentleman’s letter. I 
would also ask him and every other critic of our work to say if, in spite 
of deficiencies in-our organisation, which I admit, the academic work of 
the University has in any way suffered. I would ask the same question 
in regard to the most important of our administrative work, namely that 
of collecting money and spending it. It is quite easy to point out many 
defects in a new and large organisation like ours, for such defects are in- 
evitable in the beginning. But I would like to know if the administration of 
the University—either on the academic or the executive side—has seriously 
failed in any thing that it ‘has so far undertaken. I admit that our office 
is not organised like a Government office. We are trying to improve it, 
and we will improve it. But we have to contend against many difficulties, 
the most important of them being the difficulty of money ; and we should 
encourage rather than depress by our criticism those who are working in 
the office—either in the Registrar’s office or in the Pro. Vice-Chancellor’s, 


“As regards the charge that honorary workers are not honoured here, 
I entirely repudiate it. I am grateful to my friend Rai Braj Narain Gurtu 
for the good work he did as our Honorary Registrar for nearly two years. 
I regret that he has resigned. He is an old and dear friend of mine, I 
personally pressed him to continue as Registrar. But owing to certain 
reasons he decided not to. I regret the fact. But it is wrong to say that 
he left us because we did not sufficiently honour him. We do honour those 
who give their time, talent and enetgy to the service of the University 
without any remuneration. Personally, I honour every fellow-worker. 
I will not honour a man who is a devoted worker in the cause of education 
less, simply because he receives a salary. But honorary workers get all 
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the consideration that is due to them. We have Prof. Telang, Prof. 
Iqbal Narain Gurtu, and Professor Syama Charan De amongst us 
as Honorary Workers. Are they treated with less consideration than 
is their due? But I know that they would not like to have any such dis- 
tinction made between them and their fellow-workers as would too fre- 
quently remind one of the fact that they are honorary workers. 


“My friend Babu Bhagavandas has said that we should regard the 
University as a joint family. We do regard it as such. The fact that 
sometimes differences of opinion occur among some members of the family 
does not take away from it its character as such, We all know from our 
knowledge and experience of the world that differences of opinion sometimes 
arise between father and son, between brother and brother, between brother 
and sister, and so on. So did some differences occur at one time among a 
few members of the staff of our University. But I am glad to inform you 
that those differences subsided and the work of the University has gone 
on for a long time as smoothly and harmoniously as anybody could desire. 
My friend can make sure of this fact by speaking to any member of the 
staff, 


“But, asks my friend, how many members have been appointed to 
the educational staff since 1915, and how many have left. He knows it 
all, He has given us a list of the gentlemen who have left us. T can give 
you the reason for every change that has taken place in the staff, but I 
do not think it will be proper to deal with individual cases. I will say 
this generally, and with perfect truth, that, except in the case of my esteemed 
friend, Prof, N. C. Nag, who left us because Sir J. 0. Bose had pressed him 
for two years to take charge of his Research Institute at Caleutta, every 
change in the staff took place because either the individual concerned 
desired it owing to better prospects being open to him elsewhere, or for 
other personal or domestic reason, or because it was desirable in the interest 
of the University. I purposely avoid going into details. But, if some 
members have left us, we have had several valuable additions, and with 
one or two exceptions where some appointments are still to be filled up 
every department of the University is more strongly equipped to-day 
than it was two years ago. Our critics should remember that ours is a 
large institution in which changes in personnel are inevitable. The mere 
fact that some men have left us, does not mean that there is anything 
radically wrong in the administration of the University. 
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“Babu Bhagavandas has complained of the time taken up in dealing 
with the question of increments to the salaries of the Staff. In view of the 
fact that the increments in question would involve a large increase in 
recurring expenditure of the University, and of the fact that the Council 
desired to remedy, so far as it could, inequalities in salaries which were 
complained of, it is not surprising that the matter took up as much time 
as it did. The Council was perfectly right in appointing the Increments 
Committee, Babu Bhagavandas was a member of that Committee, and 
he attended the meetings of that Committee. Pandit Baldev Ram Dave, 
Babu Govinda Das, Dr. Ganesh Prasad, Prof. Telang, Babu Guru Prasad 
Dhawan, Prof. Dhruva and myself were the other members of the Commi- 
ttee, We held several meetings, went into all the necessary details, re- 
commended revised grades of salaries, and fixed an increment in 
each individual case according to the principles we laid down. The Com- 
mittee made a unanimous report. The Council adopted the report with 
some small exceptions, and has sanctioned the increments. It would have 
been unfair and unwise to ask the members of the Staff to bind themselves 
to an agreement of service, while the revision of the vital question of the 
grades of salaries was under consideration, The Professors naturally 
wanted to know what prospects they had in the service of the University 
before binding themselves to serve it permanently. Now that this question 
has been settled, we shall ask the staff to sign agreements. If my friend 
would care to consult the members of the staff, I think he will find that, 
speaking generally, they have little to complain of now. 


“Babu Bhagavandas says he and many others feel that too much 
is being spent on brick and mortar, He thinks that our expenditure has 
been wasteful of public funds, Let me tell you here that no one in the 
University has the power to spend any money except what may be sanctioned 
by the Council. The Council alone has this power. Even the Vice-Chan- 
cellor has not the power to spend a single rupee or a single pie of the Uni- 
versity without the sanction of the Council except in a case of emergency. 
Babu Bhagavandas has been a member of the Council from the time it came 
into existence. He was a member of the Council when the plans and 
estimates of the buildings were passed by the Council. My friend asks 
how much money I have spent in exercise of my emergency powers. The 
accountant tells me that only one item of Rs. 10,000/- was sanctioned by 
me for putting on electric wires in the hostel at Nagwa. So far as I re- 
member the Counéil was not going to meet for some time owing to the 
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vacation ; it was necessary that arrangements for supplying electric light 
to the students in the hostels should be expedited, and I had no doubt the 
Council would have sanctioned it if the matter went before it. The action 
taken by me was reported to the Council as the Statutes required. I seldom 
sanction any expenditure under my emergency powers, I do not exactly 
remember at this moment if there is’‘any other item besides this item of 
Rs. 10,000 which I have so sanctioned. If I have, the items must be few. 


“As I have said above, all the plans are passed by the Council and 
it is according to those plans that we have erected our buildings, I do 
not wish to repeat in this connection all that Mrs. Besant has said. I 
believe that our buildings have been built economically, and our thanks 
are due for this to our esteemed friend Rai Gangaram Bahadur. He is 
our Honorary Chief Engineer. The plans were first prepared by-our Superin- 
tendent of Works according to the requirements stated by the members 
of the teaching staff. Rai Gangaram Bahadur gave all the time that was 
necessary in settling the plans and in approving them for sanction by the 
Council. He has paid us repeated visits to see how the construction of 
the buildings was going on. We are also grateful to our Superintendent 
of Works, Babu Jwala Prasad, who has been working under the guidance 
of Rai Gangaram Bahadur and under whose personal supervision the con- 
struction of the buildings has been carried on and the money spent. He 
has exercised every care to save money where it could be saved and to do 
the work as cheap as he could. Rai Gangaram Bahadur has a reputation 
for getting buildings built in a most economic way, and yet making them 
solid. He has actually done so in our University. Sir Thomas Holland 
visited our new home some time ago, and in a letter which he wrote to 
me he said that our buildings were being erected at surprisingly low rates, 
I should like the members of the Court to see the buildings for themselves 
and to ascertain the facts. I have not got the exact figure of the expense 
incurred in constructing each room in the King Edward Hostel attached to 
the Central Hindu College. But I venture to think that if a comparison is 
made with the cost of constructing that building and the money we have spent 
on our hostels, we shall not be found to have been extravagant. You will 
of course make the necessary allowance for the differences in rates which 
prevailed at the time when each of these buildings was constructed. But, 
however that may be, we have the satisfaction to think that we have had 
the buildings planned and constructed with the most expert and most 
distinguished advice and under the supervision of an officer reputed for 
honesty and devoted to the University, 
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“My friend, Babu Bhagavandas has said that in the early stages of 
the movement, I thought of having ten thousand parnakutis for students 
on the University grounds. If I cannot build pucca hostels, I would still 
put up as many parnakutis as may be necessary. But I have seen a good 
deal more since then and have gained more experience. I have seen the 
Gurukula and Rishikula at Kangri and Hardwar and I have seen the Daya- 
nand Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore and the Fergusson College at Poona. 
They have all built pucca buildings, Experience has shown that in the 
long run it is economical to build pucca buildings than kucha ones which 
will require yearly renewal. I have also found that during the eighteen 
years when Babu Bhagavandas was the Secretary of the Central Hindu 
College, no kutcha building was built there. The buildings are all pucca 
and I doubt it they were made cheaper than our new buildings have been 
built. I know that besides Babu Bhagavandas tliere are many other 
friends who have expressed a desire that we should make buildings cheap. 
As I have told you the buildings are being built under the supervision 
and advice of our friend Rai Gangaram Bahadur, and we are building 
them as cheap as we can. We believe that in building pucca buildings we 
are rendering a service to the cause of education, because those who will 
come after us will have less of buildings and more time to devote to other 
educational requirements. But there is another aspect of the question. 
If we had not planned our buildings as we have done, you would not have 
probably secured promises of a crore and 20 lakhs which you have secured. 
I shall give you some conerete examples. Our generous friend Babu Jugal 
Kishore Birla saw the front wing of the first hostel when it was in the course 
of construction, and he decided to contribute its estimated cost of a lakh 
and a half, He eventually added another lakh to meet the cost of the 
entire hostel. Another donor in Bombay saw a photograph of this hostel 
and agreed to subscribe 24 lakhs for another hostel like it, Four other 
friends are going to subscribe together another 2} lakhs for a third similar 
hostel. So if you will build some thing which people might like to associate 
their names with, then only would you get big donations for buildings. 
If it is a sin to induce people to subscribe handsome sums to erect buildings 
where generation after generation of students can live in health and comfort 
and in a wholesome atmosphere, then I am prepared to answer for that 
sin. 

“The Science laboratories alone will cost us about 9 lakhs partly owing 
to the rise in prices. Not one of them could be made kutcha. Many 


delicate and valuable instruments would be placed in them, and we were 
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bound to make the buildings spacious and strong. One might say that the 
Arts College could be located in kutcha buildings but will you make only 
one building kutcha when you make all others pucca? No one would 
have approved of it if we really did so.” 

Babu Bhagavandas; ‘The middle course should be adopted.” 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : “We have adopted what we were ad- 
vised was the most economic course. If you go to the Public Works Depart- 
ment and see their accounts and compare the cost at which our buildings 
have been erected I am sure you will be satisfied that our buildings have been 
built on an economic scale. Gentlemen, I will say a few words now regarding 
the question of Physical Education. Many of the complaints that have 
been made are due to the fact that we are at present in a state of transition 
and many of the contemplated arrangements cannot be efficiently carried 
out unless we remove to our new home. Last year His Highness the 
Maharaja Sahib of Bikaner was pleased to give us a grant of Rs. 10,000/- 
for a Riding School, The scheme is ready. I have consulted His Highness 
on the matter but we have no room to start the School, The scheme will be 
given effect to when we remove to the new site, As regards athletic and 
other physical exercises, students have got great facilities for it. They play 
cricket, football and hockey and they have an akhara to wrestle in. If 
my friend will go to the Nagwa site, he will find that students there have 
been advised to play kabaddi which gives them as much exercise as cricket, 
or tennis. We are not unmindful of our duty to provide still greater faci- 
lities for physical culture. We hope to be able to do so, when we are settled 
on the new site. I will ask my friend to have a little more patience and 
to help us more with kindly advice and co-operation than with criticism 
of the kind which hampers rather than helps. Personally, I do not com- 
plain of it, but there are other workers who are doing their very best in 
difficult, circumstances and they are likely to be depressed if their work is 
not properly appreciated and fairly judged. 


“Babu Bhagavandas has said that nothing has been done as regards 
religious instruction. This is not correct. Provision has been made for 
religious instruction, There was no doubt delay in organising religious 
instruction as I have said on another occasion. I sincerely deplore the 
fact. But the Faculty of Theology has now prescribed the courses, and 
has appointed teachers of religion. I am glad to welcome among them 
my friend Pandit Hariram Pande and Mr. Patanker. We have provided 
that religious lectures should be given during two periods to every class 
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every week. Every student is also advised to perform his morning and 
evening prayers by himself. Besides this we are making arrangements 
for Kathas—one Katha every fortnight. One hundred Kathas have been 
selected and these will be found to be among the very best we could select. 
They will be published as soon as funds permit. We hope that in the 
course of the four or five years of his stay at the University every student 
will become familiar with these inspiring and instructive Kathas which 
will place before him the highest ideals of our ancient civilisation and culture. 


“Tt is difficult to satisfy Babu Bhagavandas. He complains that 
we have not done what-we might have done to provide technical and voca- 
tional Education. At the same time he damns with soft praise our efforts 
to build up a first class College for training students as mechanical and 
electrical engineers. He also complains that we have spent too much on 
the Arts College. He is wrong. We have spent both on the Arts side 
and the Science side. We would not have been fit to be called a Univer- 
sity if we did not strengthen the Central Hindu College which was transferred 
to us both on the Arts side and the Science side, When we approached 
the Government with the request that they should approve: the idea of 
establishing the Hindu University and pass an Act to incorporate it, one 
of the conditions laid down by the Government was that a strong, efficient 
and financially sound College with an adequate staff should be the basis 
of the scheme. The trustees of the Central Hindu College and among them 
Babu Bhagavandas generously agreed to hand over that College to the 
Hindu University Society. But the College needed strengthening in order 
that it should be the basis of the scheme as was laid down by the Govern- 
ment. We have ‘strengthened that College both in staff and in equip- 
ment. The general education which that College imparts is necessary for 
every student who wishes to receive vocational training of a high degree 
in any branch. The University came into existence as a teaching institu- 
tion on the first of October, 1917. In July of the following year, we started 
a vocational College, viz., the Teachers’ Training College which trains our 
graduates for the teaching profession and I am glad to say our graduates 
who pass through that College obtain appointments as soon as they leave 
the College. But we want more money to develop the College further. 
Within six months of the birth of the University we gathered the means— 
thanks to the generosity of H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala—and began to 
prepare ourselves to start the Engineering College, and the first workshop 
of the College was opened by our Chancellor in January, 1919. Babu 
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Bhagavandas is generous enough to acknowledge that this College has 
great possibilities in it, but having said so he seems to withdraw from that 
position and almost condemns the effort by giving expression to an appre- 
hension that it may possibly prove a white elephant, eating much and not 
giving sufficient in return, Having seen the Engineering College started,he 
sighs a preference for an agricultural-pastoral over a mechanical industrial 
civilisation. He also takes us to task for not having started the Agricultural 
College yet. Members of the Court, I yield to none, not even to my friend 
Babu Bhagavandas in my desire to see an Agricultural College started here. 
T have been doing my best to find funds for it. But there are several first 
class Agricultural Colleges in the country, and there is not one College for 
imparting instruction and training for degrees in Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering in the whole of India. The need for such a College which 
would provide lucrative careers for our young men and train them for 
developing the indigenous resources of the country, was evidently more 
pressing. I venture to say that there is no Technical College more useful 
for our youth than our College of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, I 
have been told that 1,500 students have made enquiries with a view to seek 
admission to the College. But the number of students in an Engineering 
College cannot be multiplied as easily as it can be in an Arts College. 


“We must equip ourselves better both in staff and electrical and 
mechanical apparatus, appliances, laboratories and workshops than what 
we are at present before we can admit a much larger number of students, 
As I told you at our last meeting, Mr. King expects to be able to admit 
350 students in the course of two years but that will only be possible if we 
get 10 to 12 lacs more for equipment. We have also been preparing ourselves 
for imparting high class instruction—instruction which will qualify a man 
for a degree in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy. The need for providing 
such instruction at least at one centre in the country is very great. The 
munificent donation of the Jodhpur Darbar is helping us to do so. Prof. 
Gandhi is busily engaged in equipping the department with books, geological 
and mineral collections and apparatus. The preparation requires time 
and money. But we are pushing forward as much as we can. 


“Now as regards the College of Medicine, we are striving to collect 
funds for it. I am glad to be able to say that we have now got 6 lakhs 
and 50 thousand promised for it—3 lakhs for the College of Medicine and 
34 lakhs for a hospital. Two lakhs out of it has been realised, We are 
waiting and working to realise the rest. We have also got about Rs. 26,000 
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for an Ayurvedic aushadhalaya. I have requested Col. Bholanath, I. M.S., 
to settle the plan of the hospital. Kaviraj Umacharan Sen, Pandit 
Tryambak Shastri and Pandit Arjun Misra have been appointed Honorary 
Professors of Ayurveda. Dr. Sobharam has kindly promised to lecture 
on Anatomy and Physiology to our Ayurvedic students. We are preparing 
ourselves to start the work on satisfactory lines as soon as practicable. 


“As regards the College of Agriculture, a scheme was prepared some 
time ago, It has been revised and will be placed shortly before the Council 
in a final shape. No one can be more anxious to push the scheme forward 
than is our esteemed friend Rai Bahadur Gangaram. But we have not 
yet been able to secure the funds needed for it. We have made a beginning 
by starting an Agricultural Farm in charge of an experienced Superintendent. 
A plot of nearly 300 acres has been put under the plough at present, But 
as I am told that our position will not be secure unless and until we have 
a canal to irrigate our farm. As you are aware our friend Rai Gangaram 
Bahadur has promised us a donation of one lakh for constructing the canal, 
and he is anxious that the first sod for making the canal should be turned 
before he leaves Benares, Both he and I and several co-workers are anxious 
that the foundation of the Agricultural College should be laid as early 
as practicable, But we have not yet got the money needed for it. I have 
been persistently asking for a handsome contribution for this object, but 
have unfortunately not yet succeeded in getting it. It is not easy to start 
a new College. We must have an annual income of fifty thousand guar- 
anteed before we can start it, and it is not easy to get it. Besides this you 
want several lakhs—8 to 10 lakhs—for the College and Hostels, and for 
equipment, Rai Gangaram Bahadur has kindly promised a lakh for the 
College in addition to the one lakh, he has promised for the canal. We are 
deeply grateful to him, But we want much more than that, and I shall 
be grateful if my friend Babu Bhagavandas will help us in raising funds 
at least for this object. 


“As regards the scheme for a College of Commerce, that also was 
prepared long ago. We have not yet had funds to start it with, But I 
am glad to say that during my last trip to Bombay, those friends have 
together promised three lakhs of rupees for the College of Commerce. Fifty 
thousand of it has been paid up and I hope the balance will come in before 
long. In expectation of it I have asked Prof. Chablani to revise the scheme 
in consultation with Prof. Jevons and to put it in final shape to be considered 
by the Council amd the Senate when the money has been received. In this 
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as in other matters of new departments we want time to get together the 
money and the men needed for the work ; and above all we want patience 
and perseverance. 


“T wish to say a few words here regarding the removal of the painting 
which had been done in the Arts College Hall which Babu Bhagavandas 
strongly condemned. He is wrong in saying that the painting of roof of 
the Hall had been finished when I had it washed white again. It had only 
partly been done. The decoration was too gorgeous and glaring and not 
at all suited to the hall of a University like ours. I disliked it. Prof, 
Jevons, who visited our buildings when they were being constructed advised 
me not to have the decoration of the roof of the Hall completed until I had 
called an expert to advise us in the matter. We invited Babu Iswari Prasad 
of the Arts School at Calcutta. He too disapproved of the decoration, 
He advised that the painting that had been done should be removed and 
that something simpler and more suitable should be substituted. I found 
on enquiry that the removal of the painting would involve a loss of only 
Rs. 200 to 300. It has actually cost only Rs. 300 and not Rs. 6,000 as Babu 
Bhagavandas has been told, I therefore sanctioned its removal. I should 
never have excused myself if to save a loss of Rs. 300/- I had failed to 
remove the little decoration that had been in the roof of the hall of a 
building which has cost us over 3 lakhs of rupees. 


“Members of the Court, I now come to the substantial part of Babu 
Bhagavandas’s proposal which is that we should get rid of Government 
control. My friend has pointed out many defects in our administration 
of the University. He has urged that there is much room for,improvement. 
But I want to put one question: Are not all the defects that our friend 
has pointed out according to his view, the defects of our own failure to do 
what was right? Has he given us one reason to think that the defects in 
the administration of the University or our failure to work on what he 
considers to be correct lines, were in any manner or to any extent due to 
the fact of our connection with the Government? I have not heard one 
word from him to justify his proposition. I admit that we have got many 
defects in our administration and that many matters need improvement. 
But the administration is our administration. We are responsible for what 
it is. This being so, I think it is unfair and unjust to lay the blame of our 
failure to achieve what we should have achieved upon the shoulders of 
the Government. The Government have helped us very well in the matter 
of this University. We must in gratitude recognise that fact. Let us not 
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by our unjust criticism give them reason to think that we do not appreciate 
good help generously given, or that we are lacking in gratitude. 


“Tn this connection you have also to remember that: there are two 
aspects of our University. The first one is its constitution on the popular 
side, This is essentially a people’s University and a new experiment. 
‘There are many educationists who were opposed to the idea that the Govern- 
ment should take the responsibility of laying down its constitution or that 
it should give the proposed institution the prestige of its moral support 
by passing an: Act to incorporate it, and by agreeing te recognise its degrees. 
‘As we asked for this support the Government reserved a certain degree 
of power to ensure that the experiment will be conducted on sound lines. 
Government has agreed that we should have the right to elect our Chan- 
cellor and Pro, Chancellor without any condition of the approval of the 
election by Government. But they did insist that we should have their 
approval in the case of Vice-Chancellor and the Pro. Vice-Chancellor who 
will be the executive officers in charge of the University. The great point 
to remember, however, is that it is the Court that elects them. The Govern- 
ment cannot nominate any one, and how is the Court constituted? It 
has not a single nominee of Government on it. Every donor of Rs. 500/- 
and upwards has a voice in the Court in the election of the thirty of its 
members. Now it is not inconceivable that in a popular constitution like 
that of our Court, under the impulse of a popular wave a person might be 
elected who may not be quite suitable in all respects to guide the affairs 
of the University. If, therefore, Government thought it right in this our 
initial stage to reserve the power of approval of the appointment of the 
Vice-Chancellor or the Pro. Vice-Chancellor, I think we must recognise 
that they had some reason for it. In some of the modern English Univer- 
sities the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor requires the approval of the 
Lord President of the Privy Council. 

“The other aspect of the question is that you cannot have all the 
advantage of Government connection without any of its control. You 
cannot have everything that is sweet and refuse everything that is not so, 
You wanted that your degrees should be recognised by the Government, 
That was the deliberate desire of the members of the University and Babu 
Bhagavandas, who gave us his very valuable co-operation in the prepara- 
tion of the draft Bill and the Statutes and Regulations, was a party to it. 
According to the Act and the Statutes as we accepted them, our University 
is modelled very much on the lines of modern English Universities, the town 
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Universities of England. They have a popular constitution. Take for 
instance the University of Sheffield. The powers of the Visitor in it are 
defined in Sec. 3 of its Charter which runs as follows :— 


“We, our Heirs and Successors Kings and Queens of the Kingdom 
and Dominions aforesaid, shall be and remain the Visitor and Visitors of 
the University of Sheffield through the Lord President of our Council for 
the time being and in exercise of the Visitorial Authority We, our Heirs 
and Successors shall have the right from time to time and in such manner 
as We or They shall think fit to direct an inspection of the University, 
its buildings laboratories and general equipment, and also an enquiry 
into the examinations, teaching and other work done by the University’. 


“The powers of the Visitor in the Leeds University are similar to those 
in the Sheffield University. The Charter of the Leeds University also 
provides :— 

“We, Our Heirs and Successors, Kings and Queens of the Kingdom 
and Dominions aforesaid shall be and remain the Visitor.and Visitors of 
the University through the Lord President of our Council for the time 
being, and in the exercise of the Visitorial Authority, We and Our Heirs 
and Successors shall’have the right from time to time and in such manner 
as We or They shall think fit to direct an inspection of the University, 
its buildings, laboratories, and general equipment, and also of the examina- 
tion, teaching, and other work done by the University”. 


“Compare now the powers which the Visitor possesses in our Uni- 
versity. Let us begin with Section 6(1) which says: ‘The Lieutenant- 
Governor for the time being of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
shall be the Visitor of the University”. (2) “The Visitor shall have the 
right of inspecting the University and its Colleges generally, and for the 
purpose of seeing that the proceedings of the University are in conformity 
with this Act and the Statutes and Regulations. The Visitor may, by order 
in writing, annual any such proceeding which is not in conformity with 
this Act and the Statutes and Regulations : Provided that, before making 
any such order, he shall call upon the University to show cause why such 
an order should not be made, and if any cause is shown within a reasonable 
time, shall consider the same.” 


“You will see from the paragraphs I have quoted that the powers of the 
Visitor in our University are much more limited than they are in the English 
Universities. But part of the power which the Visitor enjoys in the English 
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Universities has been reserved in our Act to the Governor-General in Council, 
thus ensuring that it shall be exercised with the utmost care and only in 
cases of real emergency. Sec. 19 of our Act lays down : 


“(1) If, at any time, the Governor-General in Council is of opinion that 
special reasons exist which make the removal of any member of the teaching 
staff desirable in the interest of the University, or that, as a special measure, 
the appointment of a certain examiner or examiners to report to him is 
desirable to maintain the standard of the University examinations or that 
the scale of staff of the University is inadequate, or that in any other respect 
the affairs of the University are not managed in the furtherance of the 
objects and purposes of the University or in accordance with this Act and 
the Statutes and Regulations, he may indicate to the Council any matter in 
regard to which he desires explanation, and call upon that body to offer 
such explanation as it may desire to offer, with any proposals which it may 
desire to make, within such time as he may prescribe. 


“(2) If the Council fails to offer any explanation within the time 
prescribed, or offers an explanation or makes proposals which, in the opinion 
of the Governor-General in Council, is or are unsatisfactory, the Governor- 
General in Council may issue such instructions, as appear to him to be 
necessary and desirable in the circumstances of the case, and the Court 
shall give effect to such instructions.” 


“Now with regard to the provisions of Sections 17(5) and 18(5) of 
the Act which require the approval of the Visitor or the Governor-General 
to changes in or additions to Statutes and Regulations, let us bear in mind 
that our Court and Senate both have got the power to make such changes 
in Statutes and Regulations as. they think fit. We have got a popular 
constitution. It is possible that in the early stages of our existence some 
changes might be proposed in the Statutes or Regulations which might 
radically affect the constitution of the University or be calculated to injure 
the interests or feelings of those who combined and contributed to build 
it up. Owing to these and similar considerations the Government thought 
it fit to provide in the Act that all new Statutes and Regulations and all 
changes in them will require the approval of the Visitor or of the Governor- 
General in Council in the cases specified in Section 18(5). But in practice 
this provision does not mean any hindrance. So far as I remember no 
proposal that the Court or the Senate has sent up has ever been rejected 


by the Visitor. 
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“Statute 23(1) lays down that the approval of the Visitor shall be 
obtained before new Faculties are started. It lays down that the Faculties 
of (1) Technology, (2) Commerce, (3) Medicine and Surgery and (4) Agricul- 
ture may be added as soon as the Visitor is satisfied that sufficient funds 
are available for the purposes. The object of this provision obviously 
is to ensure that new Faculties should not be ‘established unless adequate 
provision has been made for them, that is, unless the University is able 
to provide the buildings, the staff and the equipment necessary for them, 
and also to meet the recurring expenditure their establishment would 
involve. This does not mean an unhealthy restraint upon our enthusiasin 
to develop new Faculties. It cannot stand in the way of our development. 


“As regards the emergency power reserved to the Government in 
Section 19, Babu Bhagavandas knows as well as I do, that we did not like 
it, we tried our best to avoid it. But the Government said “You want us 
to recognise your degrees. You have a popular constitution, and it is 
conceivable that under the pressure of popular opinion, you might fix the 
standard of your examinations too low. How then can we agree to recognise 
your degrees unless we reserve some power to satisfy ourselves that the 
standard of your examinations shall be kept sufficiently high”. It was 
due to this that we agreed, although reluctantly, to Section 19 of the Act. 
When negotiations for our constitution were going on with the Government, 
the whole question relating to the powers which the Government wished 
to reserve in the Act to themselves was placed clearly before every member 
of the Hindu University Society in a pointed note which our late lamented 
Vice-Chancellor addressed to those members and to the public through 
the press. It is important that I should quote a portion of it to you. 


“After describing the constitution and powers of the various Uni- 
versity bodies, Sir Sundar Lal said : 


“It will thus be seen that the new University will be a much more 
popular and non-official University than the existing Universities in India 
are. It will be practically in the control of the people themselves. Its 
supreme governing body will consist entirely of Hindus, and its academic 
body must draw not less than 75 per cent of its members from the Hindu 
community; and although the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor and 
the Pro. Vice-Chancellor is subject to the approval of the Visitor, these 
offices can be filled up only by election by the Court, the members of which 
with one exception must be all Hindus, and in the constitution of which 
there will not be a single member nominated by the Government. 
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“The only other important powers proposed to be reserved to the 
Visitor are those of inspection of the University and the audit of its accounts. 
The University will elect its own Chancellor. 


“Tt would have been surprising if the Government did not provide 
for some kind of control to meet any extreme cases which may possibly 
arise in future in the new University. The Government has decided 
to vest in the Governor-General in Council certain special emergency powers. 
He may in the exercise of those powers desire the University to remove 
any particular member' of the teaching staff or to ask the University to 
appoint a particular examiner or examiners to maintain the standard 
of University examinations, The Governor-General in Council will have 
power to see that the scale of staff is sufficient and that the work 
of the University is carried on on approved lines and in the interest 
of the University. The Council in such cases is empowered, whenever 
it considers that the opinion of the Government requires reconsidera- 
tion, to ask for its reconsideration by the Governor-General in Council. 
These extraordinary powers are to be exercised only when it is found 
necessary in the interest of the University to do so. The Governor-General 
in Council will have the general right to advise in any matter in which, in 
the interest of the University he finds it necessary to do so. It must be 
remembered that these are only extraordinary powers to be exercised 
rarely, if at all. It will only be in extreme cases that the Governor-General 
in Council can take upon himself to do so. Indian public opinion is growing 
in strength every day, If ever the Government decides in any particular 
case to act in the exercise of these powers, it will be for those responsible 
for the affairs of the University to accept the views of the Government, 
or, if they do not agree with the Government, to consult the best educa- 
tional experts both in India and outside upon the question involved. If 
the best educational experts agree with the view of the Government, it 
will plainly be the duty of the University to give effect to it at once. If, 
however, such experts take a view different from that of the Government, 
any well reasoned representation setting forth the grounds for such view 
will always receive the attention from the Government which it will rightly 
deserve, and it may safely be predicted that the Government will be very 
slow indeed to act in opposition to the consensus of public opinion, 


“Tn the ancient Universities of Oxford and Cambridge the Chancellor 
of the University is the formal head ; but all the real powers vest in the 
Vice-Chancellor “and the University Council. The Vice-Chancellor is the 
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real working head of the University. This will also be the case in the new 
university. 

“Apprehensions have been now and then expressed that the Govern- 
ment will be able to exercise a great deal of control in its affairs. It will, 
however, be apparent that the constitution of the governing bodies of the 
University permits very little of such control being exercised. The room 
for it, indeed, is very much less than in the existing Universities. 

“Tn all Indian, as in other Universities, the real power lies in the hands 
of the members, who are educated men. It is the vote of the majority 
which decides all points, and if the members of the new University are 
strong and independent men, as we believe they will be, no apprehension 
need be entertained that the new University will not run on the best lines 
possible.” 


“Gentlemen, I do not think I can usefully add anything more to 
this clear summary, I do not think it is likely that in practice such an 
emergency as Section 19 provides for will ever arise. It was necessary 
for us to agree to it in order to get our degrees recognised, in order that 
our degrees may be regarded to be of the same value as the. degrees of the 
other Universities, for it is only when our degrees are recognised that we 
can have hundreds of bright students flocking to our institutions. I do not 
think this is harmful. Some one says, “do not care for the degrees”. I 
do not agree with him—we are responsible for the education of the youth 
of the country, We should provide such education for them as will enable 
them if they like to enter the public service of their country. This cannot 
be secured unless the degrees and diplomas which they yeceive should 
stand on the same footing as the degrees and diplomas of other Universitios. 
If in view of these considerations Government asked and we agreed to let 
them reserve certain powers at the very commencement of this great ex- 
periment, I think you cannot in fairness complain of it now.” 


(Shri Chintamani: Has the Government interfered till now ¢” 


The Vice-Chancellor : ‘‘No.”’) 


Continuing, Malaviyaji said: “Babu Bhagavandas himself agreed 
to so much Government control as the Act and the Statutes provide for. 
Now gentlemen, if our advance has lagged behind for want of industry, 
or wisdom in carrying on our affairs, let us take the blame on ourselves 
and not throw it unjustly on the Government. We have not failed in any 
matter because of our connection with them, our work has not suffered 
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because of that connection. I say we ought to have that connection at 
present. The Government have given us all the support which we wanted 
and they have not interfered or laid down any condition for what they 
have given. My friend Babu Bhagavandas says that he has no objection if 
the money comes without the taint of any condition. Members of the 
Court, I assure you that the Government contribution comes to us without 
any condition. 


“My friend had said that if the Government grant came in without the 
taint of any condition he had no objection to the money being accepted, 
Tam telling the Court that the money which we receive from the Government 
is without any condition and that is a fact which my friend cannot dispute. 
Members of the. Court, forgive me for having taken up so much of your time 
at this late hour. I did feel it my duty to show how the matter stood. This 
is a popular institution managed by a non-official body consisting of donors 
and academic men. We have many defects and there is much to be done. 
It is an infant University, a new experiment in the field of education in 
this country, which is administered at present by the foreign bureaucracy, 
which has not naturally the same feeling of confidence which the Govern- 
ment would have had if the people and the Government belonged to the 
same nation. But it is a fact that this foreign bureaucracy has helped us 
in every way possible in the matter of this University and has not hampered 
us in the discharge of our duties. Being an infant University it will take 
a long time to build up. Notwithstanding all this it is important to note 
that the University has been going on aright on the academic side. I 
have not heard any complaint about examinations, the work of the Senate 
or of the Syndicate, The courses have been prescribed by the Faculties 
and the Boards of studies, and passed by the Senate. In every subject there 
is an external examiner appointed to examine papers. The results have been 
regularly published. The apparatus that you possessed before has very 
much increased and the professors of science tell me that when they receive 
fresh consignments of apparatus which have been ordered, our laboratories 
would count among the best equipped laboratories in India, Well, there is 
much room still for improvement, but we are labouring to produce it. 
On the administrative side we have done what we could. But there is a 
complaint that we have had differences of opinion. Well, I would say 
that when you combine with other people, if you agree to become a member 
of a body corporate then you have to submit to the views of the majority. 
My friend may not like a particular thing, but when the thing had been 
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done after having been considered by the Council of which he is a member, 
I do not think he is right in exposing the University Council to such criticism 
as he has offered. 

“J will not detain you further by touching on the other points and 
questions raised by Babu Bhagavandas. He is a member of every important: 
academic and administrative body of the University. He is a member of 
the Council and of the Senate. He is regularly supplied with minutes 
of the proceedings of the Council and Senate and with the Annual Budget 
statement. As such member, he can inspect every register in every depart- 
ment of the University, and can get all the information he wants. As a 
member of the Council and Senate, it is not only open to him but it is his 
duty to accelerate progress whenever he thinks acceleration is needed, 
to promote improvement and reform wherever he thinks it is desirable. 
If he thought that any Committee should meet more frequently than it 
did, it was his duty to urge that it should. He might say he has tried and 
failed. I would not quite agree with him. If he has failed to persuade 
his co-workers in some matters, is it not possible that they might be right 
and he might be wrong? They too might complain that they have failed 
to persuade him in some matters. It is still open to my friend to make, 
proposals to bring about improvements in every department and in respect, 
of every matter in which he thinks improvement should be effected. We 
all recognise that there is much room for improvement. I again heartily 
invite my-friend to apply more time and effort as a member of the Council 
and Senate to remedy the defects he complains of. I am sure he will find 
much greater satisfaction in co-operating to improve the administration 
of the University than in heaping upon it criticism which though it may 
be capable of a complete answer, injures the University by leaving an 
impression in the public mind that things are hopelessly bad at the University. 
We value the co-operation he has given us in the past. We shall be grate- 
ful for his co-operation in the future. 

“Members of the Court, I will not detain you any more, I hope I have 
avoided giving offence in what I have said. If I have not, I hope you will 
excuse me for having failed to do what I desired. I felt bound to make 
this statement in order to show that things are not so bad as my friend in 
his anxiety for the welfare of the University thinks they are. I hope he 
will revise his views and decide to help us again in the true spirit of 
brotherly co-operation.” 

After this, Shri Chakravarti vacated the Chair and it was occupied 
by the Vice-Chancellor. A proposal was then moved that Babu Bhagavan 
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Das be asked to reply and then the debate be closed. The Chairman 
ascertained if there was any gentleman who wanted to speak. As no, other 
member expressed a desire to speak on the subject, he requested Babu 
Bhagavan Das to make a reply if he so desired. 


Tn reply, B. Bhagavan Das said that he had expressed himself suffi- 
ciently in his paper which he read before them. He, however, wished to 
write out the reply to all the points mentioned by the Vice-Chancellor in 
his statement if he had the time to do so but he regretted that that was 
not possible at that stage. He further said that his intention was not to 
reproach or to take the ‘heart out of the Vice-Chancellor as had been 
mentioned by Mrs. Begant and that nobody was more grateful to Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya than himself, His object at the moment was to 
bring to the notice of the Court which was the supreme authority of the 
University, defects with a view to secure improvements in the management. 
He did not put the facts for the mere sake of criticism but rather in the 
interest of the University. He was surprised to find that the opposite view 
was taken of what he said, If the speech which he delivered did ‘not 
contain any such point on which improvement could be effected then he- 
had nothing to say. But if efforts had been made to give effect to the 
points raised by him, then his object was fulfilled. He tried to do what 
little lay in his power to work for the University in the beginning and to 
suggest lines for a new and radical departure when the time, in his opinion, 
was ripe for such a departure being made. If the majority of the members 
thought otherwise, then, he said, they could decide as it pleased them. 
It was only a matter of difference of opinion. He still adhered to his 
views and was not convinced by the replies given. In conclusion he 
requested the Chairman to put the matter to the vote. 


Mrs, Besant’s amendment was then put to the vote and carried by a 
majority, 26 voting for and 5 against it. The Chairman declared that in 
view of the voting on Mrs. Besant’s amendment, it was not necessary to 
put the original proposal to the vote. Mrs. Annie Besant, with the 
permission of the Chairman, then moved her amendment as a substantive 
proposition which was put to the vote and carried, 26 voting for and 5 
against it. 

Soon after this meeting, Babu Bhagavan Das resigned his member- 
ship of the Court, the Council, the Senate and other bodies of theUniversity. 


We may now glance through some of the proposals which came up 
before the Court amd the Senate during the years 1919-1921 and which 
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specially interest us. At the meeting of the Court held on the 16th 
January, 1919, Sardar Sardul Singh Caneessieur moved a proposal “that no 
one shall be employed in the teaching staff of the Hindu University who 
has said or written anything against the Indian prophets, heroes or saints or 
who has in any way injured the religious feelings of any of the Indian 
Communities”. Moving the proposal, Sardar Sardul Singh said that 
one of the chief characteristics of the Hindu University graduates 
should be that they should be imbued with a spirit of charity for the 
feelings of other Communities and that they should have a respect for the 
faith of others. This spirit, he said, could be imparted only when the teachers 
themselves possessed this qualification. He, therefore, suggested that the 
University should be careful in employing teachers and that those persons 
who made a parade of their knowledge by abusing great men whose teachings 
and axioms they did not understand, should have no place in the University. 
In his opinion men with real worth and sound judgment and deep knowledge 
did not make a parade of their knowledge by being disrespectful towards 
the religions of others ana towards the teachings of other prophéts with 
whom they could not themselves agree. 

The Chairman, Sir P. 8. Sivaswamy Aiyer said that he entirely agreed. 
with Sardar Sardul Singh and fully sympathised with what he said but 
it seemed to him that the proposal was a little too vague. He mentioned 
for instance the words “Indian heroes” and said that one might be a 
hero in the opinion of one but it might not be so in the opinion of another, 
He said that he could give an assurance to the mover on behalf of the Council 
that it would be always the endeavour of the, Council to appoint no one 
who had offended the sentiment of any important section of the Hindu 
community by anything said or written by him against prophets, saints 
or Hindu reformers. At the same time he thought that one ought not 
to be blamed if he had made some indiscretion at some earlier period of 
his life and later on changed ‘his mind, The proposal was opposed on the 
ground that its result was far too sweeping and that its acceptance would 
only cause friction. Some members felt that there were many disputed 
questions and it was always impossible to do anything without injuring 
the feelings of any one. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that he entirely 
agreed with Sardar Sardul Singh and that if there was anybody wantonly 
attacking the principles of another creed or sect, the Council must take 
it into consideration, But in historical research and interpretation, a 
scholar, with an open mind to receive facts which were not known about 
any particular prophet or creed or sect, might have to reject the accepted 
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facts and to put forward his own view of things. It might be entirely 
in contrast with the views held at that moment. In such cases, he said, 
we should see what the spirit of his research was, whether it was to find 
out the truth or whether he was actuated by a desire’ to wantonly attack 
any particular creed or sect or teaching. He felt that if his intentions were 
to carry on research and to pursue historical studies with the object of 
finding out truth, then it should not be considered a disqualification. Per- 
sonally, he hoped that the Council would not appoint a person with a hostile 
feeling as they wanted to inculcate reverence for the prophets and saints 
in the minds of students. Concluding he said that the University should 
allow freedom for the pursuit of truth. After some brisk discussion, the 
proposal was put to the vote and lost by a large majority. 


Another proposal was brought before the same meeting of the Court 
by Rai Ganga Ram Bahadur ‘that no salaried employee of the University 
be eligible for ‘election to the Board of Appointments.” Rai Ganga Ram 
said that he did not mean in any way to cast any reflection on the members 
of the Board of Appointments but desired to bring forward his proposal 
to establish a principle that no one should sit in judgement over his own 
prospects—pecuniary or otherwise. Dr. Ganesh Prasad had given notice 
of an amendment to add the words “by the Court or the Council” and he 
brought it forward. He said that the Senate and the Syndicate were two 
academic bodies consisting mainly of Professors who were generally 
salaried officers of the University. The Senate then had a total 
membership of 50. There were at that time 21 professors on it. In the 
Syndicate also there were very few who were not salaried officers of the 
University. There was only one member who was not a salaried employee 
of the University and that was Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. He was 
also a member of the Board of Appointments, He said that it was very 
desirable that the Board of Appointments also should consist of men who 
were salaried officers of the University having thereby expert opinion 
represented on it. Prof. Jadu Nath Sarkar drew the attention of the Court 
to the recommendations of the Haldane Commission’s report on the Uni- 
versity of London which had emphasised that members of the teaching staff 
should be represented on the Board of Appointments and said that the 
motion of Rai Ganga Ram Bahadur-ran counter to the very principle which 
a body of the highest educational experts had accepted and emphasised. 
Pt. Ramavatar Sharma opposed the motion saying that the salaried officers 
made greater sacrifices than honorary workers in some cases. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya said that the Board of Appointments consiited of 
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six gentlemen who were not salaried officers and four who were salaried 
officers. He could not see as to why the salaried officers must not pass 
judgment in matters of the appointment of teaching staff. After some 
discussion, the Chairman, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer ruled that the proposal, 
if passed, could not take effect without amendment of the Statutes but 
he said that it could be followed by amending the Statutes. 

Rai Ganga Ram moved another proposal “that scale of fees should 
be the same as in Government Colleges, a certain percentage being allowed 
for freeships, half or three-fourth fees according to the circumstances of 
the guardian.” In moving the proposal he said that the University did 
not attract students by lowering the fees for their education, but that the 
University should have special attractions in many other ways. He did 
not want the sons of the rich to be benefited at the expense of the poor. 
Mrs. Annie Besant spoke very strongly against the proposal and said that 
in the Central Hindu College the fees should be made as low as possible 
considering that the levying of fees for education was against the old Hindu 
tradition. She also said that the Chancellor of the University, His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore had ordered that no fees should be levied for Uni- 
versity education in his State. Some other members also opposed the 
proposal and after some discussion Rai Ganga Ram withdrew his proposal 
by leave of the Court. 


At the meeting of the Senate held on the 9th August, 1919, a proposal 
was moved by Prof. H. L. Chablani for the appointment of a Committee 
to consider generally the desirability of changing the present system of 
teaching and examining in the University with a view to satisfy the require- 
ments of a modern teaching and residential University and to recommend 
any changes they might think necessary for the purpose. 


Prof. Chablani said that it was nearly two years since the teaching 
and residential University had been established and there had since been a 
considerable strengthening of the staff and additional equipment which 
were necessary for a residential University. They had been content to 
accept the framework of the Allahabad University but they never thought 
of examining the foundations of that system, It seemed to him natural 
to expect that something more than that was needed to mark the change 
from a merely examining and affiliating University to a residential one. 
He wanted that the working of the University should be reviewed. Con- 
tinuing, Prof. Chablani said that he had learnt something about some of 
the residential types of Universities in England. But what little he had 
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learnt seemed to make an impression that the system in vogue in the Hindu 
University was not that which was being adopted in those Universities 
There they had nothing like the Colleges. The Colleges were nothing more 
than hostels. Those hostels formed parts of the College life. Tutors were 
attached to the hostels and the tutorial system in the hostels was by itself 
an education to the student. In the Hindu University, the relationship 
between the lecturer and the student was not the same as in the residential 
Universities of the West. The teaching work in the Colleges was not as 
well-organised as it could be. The tutorial system was not properly orga- 
nised in the various departments. It could not be expected to be effective 
unless the entire system was considerably modified on more or less the 
same lines as the tutorial system in vogue in the Universities of the West. 
The mover also felt that the relationship of the Colleges and the hostels 
was not clearly defined. 

As regards the system of examination, Prof. Chablani said that a 
residential and teaching University had considerable advantages over the 
merely examining University and he found that the University, was not 
making use of those advantages but was following the lines of the examining 
Universities. He thought that the University should not rely too much 
upon the particular examination at the end of the session. Something 
ought to be done to take into consideration the work done by the student 
during the course of the session under the direction of the Professors con- 
cerned. The work done by the student in the Library should also be 
considered. Keeping in view all these, he suggested the formation of a 
Committee to consider the whole system and make its report. 


Some members felt that the question was premature and that they 
should gain a little more experience before adopting a resolution like the 
one proposed. Prof. Ramdas Gour suggested that the regulations of the 
Senate should embody all the ideas about the future working system of the 
University and that in the making of regulations all those things which 
had been contemplated and which had been expressed by Prof. Chablani 
should be borne in mind. Prof. Gaur suggested that the whole proposi- 
tion might be referred to the Regulations Committee appointed by the 
Senate on the 17th August, 1918. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya who presided over the meeting said 
that the question raised by Prof. Chablani was a very important one. He, 
therefore, thought that it should be considered very fully before coming 
toa decision. The Regulations were framed from the point of a residential 
and teaching University. The work was being carried on as in a teaching 
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University. But certain important changes were suggested to improve 
the work of the University as a teaching University, for instance a reform 
of the system of examinations. He was in full sympathy with what had 
been said by Prof. Chablani on that point. But he thought that they 
should wait for the recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission. 
He, therefore, suggested the postponement of the matter till all those con- 
cerned had studied the report of that Commission. He further suggested 
that instead of taking in hand a comprehensive enquiry such as was 
suggested, those members of the staff who could spare time should 
meet informally and bring forward mature and definite proposals for 
consideration. 


As regards the system of examination Malaviyaji thought that it should 
be dealt with after some time. He felt that a radical change in the system 
before the neighbouring Universities did so, would be liable to be mis- 
understood and might also injure the prospects of the students going out of 
the Hindu University in some lines. After some discussion Prof. Chablani 
withdrew his proposal. 


On the 17th August, 1918, the Senate had appointed a Committee to 
revise the regulations. On the 20th December, 1919, a proposal was brought 
before the Senate to add some more members to this Committee. The 
reason given was that the Committee could not meet till then as some of 
the members had gone out and that it was necessary to add some more 
members who would be able to work on the Committee. It was also sug- 
gested that the constitution of the University might also be revised, if ne- 
cessary, in the light of the recommendations of the Calcutta University 
Commission. After some discussion this proposal was accepted but an 
amendment was also brought to the terms of reference of the Committee 
appointed on the 17th August, 1918, It was decided that “having in view 
the probable appointment of a Committee to consider the recommendations 
of the Sadler Commission the Committee be requested to deal with only 
such matters as may be regarded as immediately necessary”, 


Then at the meeting of the Senate held on the 27th March, 1920, 
Dr, Ganesh Prasad moved a resolution for the appointment of a Committee 
“to consider which, if any, of the recommendations of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission relating to the courses of study, the system of examinations 
and the organisation of instruction etc, may be adopted by the Senate.” 
He proposed a Committee of 25 members inclusive of the Vice-Chancellor 
as Chairman and the Registrar as Convener. 
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Though Dr. Ganesh Prasad felt that many of the conditions which 
prevailed in the Calcutta University did not exist in the Benares Hindu 
University and that some of the remedies recommended by the Com- 
mission ‘were absolutely inapplicable to the Benares Hindu University, he 
was of the opinion that it would be of great use to the University to consider 
the opinions on various matters relating to university studies given by 
the distinguished experts who were the members of the Commission. He 
wanted that the Senate should confine itself mainly to the recommendations 
regarding the framing of the courses of study, the organisation of instruction 
and the system of examinations. The Calcutta University Commission 
had made important recommendations in these matters. As regards the 
courses of study, the Commission suggested that there should be a variety 
of courses for the students trying to graduate and that those courses should 
be classified into Pass and Honours courses. They. had also suggested 
certain changes in the Intermediate Examination and the Calcutta Matricula- 
tion Examination, Many remedies suggested by the Commission related 
only to Caleutta but there were a number of recommendations of the Com- 
mission which it was desirable for the Benares Hindu University to consider. 


Some members expressed the doubt whether the Registrar would 
get sufficient time to devote himself to this Committee and suggested that 
someone also should be appointed as the Convener. They were also afraid 
that the Vice-Chancellor owing to his multifarious engagements could 
not be expected to be present at each and every meeting of the Committee. 
After some discussion the Senate carried the proposal “that a Committee 
be appointed to consider and report in the light of the recommendations of 
the Calcutta University Commission, what changes, if any, relating to 
the courses of study, the system of examination and the organisation of 
instruction etc. may be adopted by the Senate” and “that the Vice- 
Chancellor be the Chairman of the Committee and that Dr. Ganesh Prasad 
be the Convener, and Vice-Chairman to preside in the absence of the 
Chairman.” 

The Committee appointed by the Senate on the 20th December, 
1919 was discharged. 


On the 20th December, 1919, the Senate also passed the Inter Uni- 
versity Regulations. The Regulations were then forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of India and were duly approved by the Governor-General in Council. 
The approval was communicated to the University vide letter dated the 
6th March, 1920. 
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On the 19th of July, 1920, came up before the Senate, a proposal 
for introducing the compartmental system of examination. An amend- 
ment was moved that the matter be referred to the Committee appointed 
by the Senate to organise the courses of study, ete. Many members opposed 
this amendment and it was lost. A long discussion then took place on the 
proposal during which it was stated that so far as the principle of the com- 
partmental system of examination was concerned it had been accepted in 
almost all Universities. Opinions of most, of the eminent educationists 
who had given their evidences before the Calcutta University Commi- 
ssion were in favour of the system. The Calcutta University Commission 
(Sadler Commission) had also accepted it and had recommended that: it 
should be introduced in the University. It was also suggested that the 
compartmental system of examination would do much good to the student 
community, The proposal was adjourned to the 21st July, 1920 for further 
debate. When the Senate met on the 21st July, 1920, Prof. Chablani moved 
an amendment that “a candidate who at his last appearance at the examina- 
tion failed in one subject and secured forty per cent marks in the other 
subjects which he had offered may be admitted to a subsequent examina- 
tion in that subject only and be declared to have passed the B.A. and 
B.Sc, examinations on obtaining at least forty per cent of the total marks 
in that subject.” 

Prof. Chablani felt that a candidate who could in justice be entitled 
to the benefit of the compartmental system, should satisfy a certain standard 
of the University examination beyond any doubt. He, therefore, moved 
the amendment. As per the original resolution, even those who got 30 
per cent of marks in other subjects were entitled to the benefit of the 
compartmental examination. Prof, Chablani felt that the students who 
were just on the margin should not receive the benefit of the compartmental 
system. Prof. M. B. Rane said that the majority of the members present 
were for the compartmental system but that he would only suggest that the 
proposition should be divided into four parts : (1) whether there should be 
a system of compartmental examination or not ; (2) for what examinations 
there should be the compartmental system; (3) conditions for such a 
system ; and (4) the time limit for such a system. Several amendments were 
then moved regarding the minimum percentage of marks to be prescribed for 
qualifying the students to the benefit of the compartmental system of exa- 
minations. Babu Bhagavan Das moved an amendment that ‘a candidate 
who at his last appearance at the examination failed in one subject only, 
shall be admitted to a subsequent examination in that subject only, and be 
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declared to have passed the B.A, or B.Sc. Examination on obtaining at least 
40 per cent of the total marks in that subject.” A similar amendment was 
moved by him in respect of the Intermediate examination. Another 
amendment was moved to the effect that a candidate who had failed in a 
subject should have obtained in that subject at least 20 per cent of marks. 
This as well as the amendment proposed in the original resolution for 
substituting the words ‘the prescribed percentage” for “at least 35 
per cent” were put to the vote and lost. The amendment of Babu 
Bhagvandas was then put to the vote in two parts. ‘The first part relating to 
the B.A. and B.Sc. examinations was carried, thirteen voting for and three 
against. The second part dealing with the Intermediate examination was 
carried by ten voting for and five against. It may be mentioned here that 
a division was demanded on the amendment and actually it was recorded. 
On the 2nd April, 1921, a proposal was rhoved in the Senate 
that “it is desirable to remove the compulsory subject English (Modern 
and Practical) from the list of ‘subjects for the B.Sc. examination of 
the Benares Hindu University”. ‘This resolution had been passed by 
the Faculty of Science by an overwhelming majority, and then it came 
before the Senate. In moving the proposal, Prof. M.B, Rane said that the 
subject of General English for the B.Sc. examination served no useful purpose 
whatsoever. Students went through the regular course of English literature 
in their Intermediate examination and he did not think that by reading a 
few extra books of general character they added much to their knowledge 
of the English language. Yet, being a subject of examination, it unnec- 
essarily worried them and produced an undue mental strain. He also drew 
the attention of the House to the fact that there was no general English in 
the B.Sc. in Engineering. Principal C. A. King had emphatically said 
in the meeting of the Faculty of Science that he felt no necessity for it 
and the students were doing very splendidly without the extra subject of 
English, The other reason which prompted the question in hand was 
that the B.Sc. course of the University, at it stood, even without the English, 
was a fairly stiff course. He doubted whether in any other University, except 
perhaps the University of Allahabad, a student was compelled to take up 
three science subjects, such as, Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics, 
Botany, Zoology, etc. even for the B.Sc. examination. In the Universities 
of Bombay and the Punjab they had only two Science subjects. So far as 
the subject of English was concerned, Bombay and Calcutta Universities had 
no English in B.Sc. An argument had been put forward that sometimes the 
B.Sc. students went for Law and that for Law a good knowledge of English 
was necessary. Answering to this argument, the mover of the resolution 
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said that the whole of the B.Sc. course was framed in such a way that 
it was not at all a preparation for going in for Law. Students wishing to 
take up law should certainly study some such subjects as Logic, History, 
Economics, etc. The B.Sc. student was quite ignorant of these subjects. 

After a long discussion the proposal was put to the vote and carried. 
Ten members voted for and four against it. It was decided that the changes 
might come into force for the examination of 1923 and subsequent years. 
The matter was raised again before the Senate on the 21st April, 1921 that, 
necessary changes might be made in the Regulations so that the whole thing 
might be put before the Visitor for approval. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was not present 
at either of the meetings of the Senate, held on the 2nd April, 1921 and the 
2ist April, 1921. He wanted that these resolutions should be reconsidered. 
He did not consider it proper to send them to the Visitor unless they were 
more fully discussed and, therefore, he detained them. The resolution 
finally came for reconsideration before the Senate on the 27th September, 
1921 and it was moved by Principal A. B. Dhruva “that English be retained 
as a compulsory subject for the B.Sc. Examination and be modernised 
as far as possible.” 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya expressed his desire to take part in 
the debate. He vacated the Chair and requested Principal Dhruva to 
occupy it. Expressing his views on the subject he said that he had read 
the debate that had taken place in connection with the resolution under 
consideration and was of the opinion that it was necessary to reconsider it. 
He was willing to delete English and reduce the burden of the students 
to some extent if he felt that such a course was in their best interest. How- 
ever, in view of the unsatisfactory instruction in English which was being 
imparted in the United Provinces in the Admission and Intermediate classes 
he thought that the knowledge of English which the students acquired at 
the end of the Intermediate course did not sufficiently enable them to 
do justice to the subject of science. Without adequate knowledge of English 
students could not express their ideas in clear and forcible language. He 
regretted to have to say that the students did not sometimes possess even 
such knowledge of English as would enable them to satisfactorily follow the 
lectures of the Professor or to benefit by reading the best Science journals. 
He felt that a good knowledge of English must, therefore, be welcome 
to the students of Science. 

Persons who opposed the proposal included Prof. Coueslant who said 
that many of his students were very well up in Science although their 
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English was very poor. He maintained that the students required a know- 
ledge of English only to understand the subject. 


After some discussion, it was decided that English be retained as 
an optional subject for the B.Sc, Examination and a Committee was con- 
stituted to suggest necessary changes in the regulations in order to give 
effect. to the proposal. This Committee was also requested “to consider 
the suitability of the present English course of the B.Sc. Examination and 
to recommend such changes as may be necessary”, 

We thus find that, the years 1919-1921 were full of events and contro- 
versies, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya faced all the problems with 
great courage and according to his convictions, The Non-Co-operation 
Movement also started during this period, Malaviyaji opposed it. Then, the 
Indian National Congress had resolved to boycott all celebrations connected 
with the visit of the Prince of Wales. But the University had invited 
him to open the new buildings and had also decided to confer upon him 
the honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters, 

In the midst of all these things, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
suffered a personal loss during the year 1921, It was the passing away 
of his Guru Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya on 
the 13th October, 1921. After his resignation from the office of the Pro, 
Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya had been appointed the 
Rector of the University on the 10th March, 1919, In him, the University 
not only lost its venerable Rector but also a learned and pious Brahmin, 
like whom it was difficult to find. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya had 
ever received encouragement and guidance from him in all what he did, 


CHAPTER XX 


VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES 
orfafa tat aa | 
amanfater aaa femggear wget | 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales (later His Majesty the King 
Emperor Edward VIII and now, the Duke of Windsor) arrived in India 
on the 17th of November, 1921. He had two duties to perform at the 
Benares Hindu University. ‘The first was to declare the University buildings 
open, and second, to receive the honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters. 
These functions were to take place on the 13th December, 1921. 


The Central Hindu College and the Colleges of Oriental Learning 
and Theology had already been shifted from the Kamachha buildings to 
the new buildings on the Nagwa site. They had started functioning in 
the new buildings from August, 1921. 

The meetings of the various bodies of the University had also started 
taking place in the new building of the Arts College from July, 1921 onwards. 


The Court met in the new home of the University for the first time 
on the 30th November, 1921. This was the fifth annual meeting of the 
Court, Addressing this meeting in Hindi, Malaviyaji said that it was a 
matter of great satisfaction to all those who had contributed in any form 
or manner to the building up of the institution, and to all who were interested 
in it, that so many and such large buildings and laboratories had been 
built and equipped during the short period of three years and a half, and 
that the work of the University was going on fairly satisfactorily in them. 
He said that this was all due to the grace of the Supreme Power Who is the 
Source of all light and life in the Universe and Who blesses all honest 
efforts, and that they should humbly send up prayers of profound gratitude 
to Him for all that had been accomplished. 


The next day of this meeting, ie. on the Ist December, 1921, Lord 
Reading, the Viceroy and Governor-General of India paid a visit to the 
University presumably to see the arrangements made for the reception of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Welcoming His Excellency 
as the Lord Rector of the University, Malaviyaji delivered a brief speech 
giving an account of the University, its future programme and the 
financial needs for and the difficulties in the way of its further progress. 
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In his reply, Lord Reading said. 

Aree I was impressed by the variety of subjects covered by your 
present curriculum, and that which you intend to institute. I observed 
also the emphasis you laid upon the ethical teaching to be derived from 
religion and from other studies....I must take this opportunity also of 
congratulating this University upon its position among the Universities of 
Tndia and on the rapid growth of its development. 


re (The Calcutta University) Commission, composed as it was of 
men of high calibre, pronounced high praise upon the ideas that were the 
basis of this institution. I must not forget, and indeed no student of this 
University could forget, and no visitor to this University should forget, 
that this is largely owing to the untiring energies and activities of you, 
Mr. Vice-Chancellor, I doubt whether any of us, and I include in this 
the young amongst you, whose ages I envy so much, at the end of a 
long life spent in useful public work, will be able to point to any greater 
work than has been achieved here by your Vice-Chancellor during his life.” 


..,Here on this site in this ancient city of learning consecrated 
by religious tradition and age-long associations there have sprung up a 
group of imposing halls, as if they had risen under the influence of an en- 
chanter’s wand, and as I say it, I remind myself that your Vice-Chancellor 
has told me that whatever one may see at the moment is only the beginning 
of that vaster development which is in the minds of himself and those 
associated with this University...” 





As regards the financial difficulties expressed by the Vice-Chancellor, 
Lord Reading said : 
init I trust that yours is only a transient embarrassment. I cannot 
believe it possible in India that this great institution should fail in its 
purpose for want of funds, for want of support to enable it to give to the 
youth of India that culture and learning which is so much to be desired. I 
will, therefore, only say for myself, remembering that I am here in a dual 
position, and I must be careful how far I commit myself, that I have been 
not only interested but also inspired by the programme of the development 
of this University, The Vice-Chancellor reminded me that, being Viceroy, 
Tam ex-officio Lord Rector, but I am also Lord Rector because I am Viceroy. 
Here amongst you as Lord Rector, with that warm sympathy which so 
naturally radiates from the young to those who are interested in youth, 
I am minded to do much, but I recall that I cannot do it as Lord Rector, 
I can only do it as Viceroy. The Viceregal side of me must be cautious 
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this day, and I will content myself with telling you how deeply interested 
T am in your work,” 

Referring to the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
Lord Reading said : 

“He, the Heir-Apparent, the son of the King-Emperor, a bright, attrac- 
tive, and charming personality, comes here to India with only one object, 
that is, to learn, to know you, to understand your institutions, and to grasp 
the hand of India, I need not tell you, because I am sure you already 
know it, that there is no political object in his visit, Your opinions may 
differ, indeed I have indications that some of you do differ, and you give 
up none of your political controversies by receiving him, as I am sure you 
will, cordially and loyally. You in India remember the traditional courtesy 
you have always been enjoined to display towards your visitors, and you 
will know that, by the warmth of your welcome, you will be tendering to 
him your thanks for coming amongst you, and taking so early an oppor- 
tunity, as the heir to the throne, of visiting and knowing you.” 

It was this tradition of India which Malaviyaji wanted to keep up 
in welcoming the Prince of Wales when the Congress had decided to boycott 
his visit completely. The University had made grand preparations for 
the visit of the. Prince. An amphitheatre providing accommodation for 
ten thousand persons had specially been erected for the purpose. This 
amphitheatre was constructed as a permanent and covered one. 

Exactly at 11.00 A.M. on the 18th December, 1921, the Prince 
arrived at the University, where he was received by Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, Maharaja of Mysore, Chancellor 
of the University, Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya, Vice-Chancellor and Principal 
A. B. Dhruva, Pro, Vice-Chancellor and Rai Ganga Ram Bahadur, Chief 
Engineer of the University. A procession consisting of the Chancellor 
and other officers of the University and the staff of the Prince led His 
Royal Highness to the duis, where had assembled members of the Court.and 
the Senate of the University and other distinguished visitors. Their High- 
nesses the Maharajas of Alwar and Benares were also present. The 
proceedings began with a prayer, 

His Highness the Chancellor, welcoming the Prince and requesting 





him to declare the buildings open said : 

“Your Royal Highness, 

“It is my proud privilege as Chancellor of the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, to preside at this important function when the University is honouring 
itself by conferring its highest degree on the illustrious Heir to the British 
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Throne, and to extend on behalf of the University, which represents in a 
special dégree the whole of Hindu India, a loyal and enthusiastic welcome 
to Your Royal Highness. 


“Your Highnesses, ladies and gentlemen, it is a time-honoured custom 
as well as a valued privilege for a University to honour, by the conferment 
of degrees, Royal personages and men of eminent learning or distinction 
in public life. But this Special Convocation for conferring the Doctor’s 
degree of the University on his Royal Highness has even a deeper meaning, 
for it is a token of love and homage offered to the representative of her 
sovereign and to her future emperor by a Hindu University in the holy 
city of the Hindus. Benares was a seat of learning when the ancient 
Kingdom of Taxila was young; and now twenty five centuries later, a 
University in the same city is striving to establish that intellectual bond 
between the East and West which Taxila initiated and on which depend 
to-day the hopes of the future of the Indian race. From early Buddhist 
times onwards, Benares has received the visit of princes and members of 
Royal Houses who came as students and departed as doctors ; but the present 
visit of a Prince, in whom is centred the devotion of the many peoples and 
nations of the greatest. empire in history, is the most memorable of all in 
the annals of this venerable city. It is but fitting that this University, 
as the repository of Hindu tradition in the religious capital of the Hindus 
should accord its loyal welcome and its tribute of affection to the Prince 
who comes as the representative of his august father and whose visit at 
this critical juncture, in the evolution of India’s national life, is a touching 
token of our beloved King-Emperor’s genuine love for his Indian people, 
of his parental solicitude for their well-being and of his deep sympathy with 
their constitutional advance and progress, a proof of “that one touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin”, and is the golden link which binds man to 
man and nation to nation. And here, Your Royal Highness, I recall with 
pride and admiration what is written large in the annals of your tour through 
different continents and among peoples of various races, that gift of true 
sympathy and comradeship which has enabled Your Royal Highness with 
perfect ease and naturalness to be a Canadian to Canadians and an Australian 
to Australians—fit representative of a world empire which is, in truth, 
a league of many dominions and nations. It is for this reason that Your 
Royal Highness’ tours have evoked a universal welcome like that which 
we offer to the sun and winds, a welcome springing from the human heart 
which never fails to be touched by those manly and generous qualities 
which are so conspicuous in Your Royal Highness. 
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“Your Royal Highness has not only consented to receive an honorary 
degree from this University, but has graciously undertaken to open the 
University buildings. I need not go into the history of the inauguration 
of the Benares Hindu University, but I would like to emphasize that the 
object with which it was founded was to preserve and popularise the best 
thought and culture of the Hindus and all that was good and great in the 
ancient civilization of India, as well as to diffuse the highest teachings of 
the progressive West, in Arts and Science, among the youth of this country ; 
in other words, to combine the best of tho West with the best of the Hast, 
and we regard it as a happy augury for the fulfilment of this object, that 
Your Royal Highness should come as a noble representative of the West 
to co-operate with us in starting the University in its new home and 
becoming one of its honoured alumni. Your Royal Highness is familiar with 
the renowned Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and with other great 
modern Universities of Europe and America. Although our infant University 
can bear no comparison with these, its elder sisters, in its endowments, 
equipment and record of achievements, nevertheless, for the very reason 
that it is young, it yields to none of them in its passionate desire to provide 
itself with the means of promoting the highest learning and research ; and, 
as the child is father to the man, even so, we hope that the Benares Hindu 
University will, under divine providence, develop in time into an institution 
worthy of the educational history and traditions of this ancient land. I now 
request Your Royal Highness to declare these buildings open.” 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, then addressed the assembly 
and declared the buildings open. 


He said: ‘Mr, Chancellor and Gentlemen, 

“I thank you for asking me to do this ceremony to-day and for the high 
honour which you are about to confer on me by giving me a degree of your 
University and making me one of yourselves. I might enlarge on the theme 
of the great responsibilities of those who are entrusted with the good govern- 
ment of this University, and of the staff whose teaching will mould future 
generations in India ; but not so many years have passed since I was at 
the University myself as one of the taught and not as one of the teaching. 
So it is to the students in particular of this great foundation that I will 
address my remarks. 

“This city has an honoured name for learning ; but your University 
differs from the older Universities like Oxford and Cambridge because 
they have centuries of fair traditions behind them. ‘The latter can claim, 
despite the changes of time and fashion, to have established an atmosphere 
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which still attracts the young men of Great Britain and the Empire in each 
succeeding generation and which is justly regarded as setting a special stamp 
on the mind and character. 

“Tf I can communicate to you to-day something of what I felt as an 
undergraduate about my University, it may help you in your careers and 
make you still prouder of your University, of which, I am sure, you are 
already proud. 

“T think all English University men look back on their time at the 
University as the happiest years of their lives. When they go up, they have 
left behind them for the first time the sheltered care of home and the narrow 
discipline and limited experience of school life, They are for the first time 
out, in the world. It is a world full of interest, full of splendid possibilities ; 
everything is fresh ; there has been no time to get tired of anything or to 
be disillusioned. The mind and spirits are in their most enthusiastic and 
receptive stage. Unhampered by doubts, they can definitely pronounce 
each thing as good or bad, and take or leave it. They readily receive the 
direct appeal to the imagination of fine ideas or of high standards of character 
and conduct. They have a delightful intimacy with hundreds of youngmen 
similarly situated out of which life-long friendships spring up. 

“As the terms went by, we undergraduates began to feel the unseen 
presence of those who had left our college and made good in the world, Their 
influence was with us in our daily round—hundreds of them—men who had 
been undergraduates like ourselves, who had played in the same parks, who 
had rowed on the same river, who had attended the same lecture halls, who 
had worshipped in the same chapel. They had left the college and the Varsity. 
They. had gone out into the world to become great statesmen or soldiers, 


poets or painters, writers or divines, men of science or learning, pioneers 





in industry or commerce. These were the men who had helped to make 
the Empire and helped to make us proud of it. This goodly company 
spurred us on. We made up our minds that no act or omission of ours 
should lower those great traditions. We knew that not everyone can be 
good at books or good at games or popular as a leader in the college, but 
we also knew that everyone can try his best to be or do all or some of these 
things ; and we resolved that one who tried should be honoured and 
respected by his fellows, whatever their tastes, because he was keeping up 
the traditions of the college and the University. We went further and 
determined that men who did not try, were of no use to their college or 
the University. I think that this self-imposed standard, which we had 
inherited from comntless previous generations of undergraduates, enabled 
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us to get the best out of University life. I believe that it is these influences 
which gave a distinction, defying time or change to a training at the older 
Universities, 

“Out in the world or the Empire, a University degree commands 
respect ; but taken alone, its value is only relative: for there are other 
ways of acquiring knowledge and other tests of efficiency than a degree, 
If, however, a degree is coupled with the certainty that a man has had a 
University life of the right kind as well, its value is infinitely enhanced. 
Then, whatever your attainments may be, your fellowmen feel certain 
that you have a standard of character and conduct which wins through 
in any walk of life, in danger or difficulty, whether in private life or the 
larger life of a citizen of the Empire, they can rely on you to apply the 
clean tests and not to shirk the issue. 

“You students of the University are to-day making the traditions 
of to-morrow. I trust that you may be able to feel about your University 
what I felt about mine ; and that this feeling may be a source of strength 
and comfort to you in your lives and help to place your University among 
the great Universities of the world.” 

The Special Convocation was then declared open to confer the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters of the Benares Hindu University upon the Prince. 
The Vice-Chancellor presented His Royal Highness to His Highness the 
Chancellor.as a person, who, by reason of his high attainments and position 
as the illustrious Heir to the British Throne, was eminently fitted to be 
honoured by the conferment of such a degree. His Royal Highness stepped 
forward to receive the diploma from the Chancellor. While delivering 
the diploma His Highness the Chancellor said : 

“I hope this degree will be a silken tie which will bind Your Royal 
Highness in sympathy with the youth of India in all their national 
aspirations and will strengthen your interest in the civilization and culture 
and the progress and prosperity of the people of this ancient land”. 

As His Royal Highness put on the academic robes prescribed for 
the degree by the University—scarlet and old gold silk gown and hood and 
cream-coloured silk turban—there was a loud applause from the audience 
who saw in the Indian head-dress a visible symbol of his having 
become one of themselves, by becoming a member of the Benares Hindu 
University. 

The Special Convocation was then dissolved and the function came 


to a close. — 


CHAPTER XXI 
ONWARD MARCH 1922-30 
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Ramayana 6.1.122-123 

The desire of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was that the University 
should remain completely out of the political field. When Mrs. Annie Besant, 
Dr. Arundale and Mr, B. P. Wadia were interned by the orders of the 
Madras Government in June 1917, the citizens of Banaras like others felt 
it their duty to record their emphatic protest. Some of the old teachers 
of the Central Hindu College who.thought of Mrs. Besant as Mother, felt 
that they could not remain aloof, Dr. I. J. 8, Taraporewala, the Headmaster 
of the Central Hindu School presided over a protest meeting. Resolutions 
passed at this meeting were sent to the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State in London. Malaviyaji did not like all this. He desired that 
no employee of the University should take any part in politics. This caused 
a feeling of resentment in some that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya should 
restrict the employees of the University from taking part in politics when he 
himself was the most prominent national leader in the: country. Mrs, 
Besant and others were released subsequently. 

Within a couple of years, the political condition in the country deteri- 
orated. The Khilafat movement and the Punjab episode (the massacre of 
Jalianwalabagh) boiled the blood of every citizen of India. The special 
session of the Congress held in September 1920 passed the main resolution 
of Non-Cooperation movement of Mahatma Gandhi. One of the proposals 
made in that resolution was the boycott of Government and Government- 
aided institutions and the starting of national schools and colleges. The 
annual session of the Congress held in December 1920 at Nagpur witnessed 
further progress in the direction of non-cooperation movement. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya opposed non-cooperation. He tried to mediate 
between the Government and the people and set things right but he failed. 
The non-cooperation movement started in full swing. National Universities, 
National Colleges and National Schools of all grades were started in different 


parts of the country during the year 1921. Great impetus was given to 
68 
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National Education. Gujarat Vidyapitha, Behar Vidyapitha, Kashi 
Vidyapitha, Bengal National University, Tilak Maharashtra Vidya Pitha, 
Jamia Millia Islamia (or the National Muslim University) etc., came into 
existence. 


The widespread movement started to dissuade the students from 
pursuing their studies end joining the Universities had its effect on the 
Banaras Hindu University also during the session 1920-21. Pandit Malaviya 
had to face an unpleasant task of advising the students to stick to their 
studies and thereby prepare and qualify themselves better for the struggles 
in life. Some of the teachers and others who could not control their desire 
to take active part in the movement left the University. About 200 students 
left with Shri J. B. Kripalani. 


The Congress had decided to boycott all celebrations connected with 
the visit of the Prince of Wales. Malaviyaji tried to bring about an under- 
standing between the Government and the people. He led a deputation to 
the Viceroy in which Mrs. Annie Besant and several prominent leaders 
took part. Negotiations, however, failed and the boycott programme of 
the Prince’s visit was duly carried out together with bonfires of foreign 
cloth. Clashes took place in Bombay on the very day of the arrival of the 
Prince of Wales in India. The non-cooperation programme reached its 
acme in the last week of December, 1921. Gandhiji had promised Swaraj 
within a year if his programme was adhered to and carried out. “‘Swaraj 
in one year” was the talk of the day. The resolution on non-cooperation 
passed at the Ahmedabad Session of the Congress in 1921, called upon all 
students of the age of eighteen and over, particularly those studying in the 
National institutions and the staff thereof, to sign immediately the pledge 
and become members of the National Volunteer Corps. 


In January, 1922 a representative All-Parties Conference was convened 
in Bombay at the initiative of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. It was 
attended by 300 persons belonging to all parties. Mahatma Gandhi also 
attended. The main object of the Conference was to induce the Government 
to convene a Round Table Conference with authority to make a settlement 
on the question of khilafat, the Punjab and swaraj. The Conference passed 
a resolution condemning the repressive policy of the Government and 
appealed to the Congress to postpone the contemplated compaign of civil 
disobedience pending negotiations with the Government. A Committee 
was appointed to give practical effect to the objects of the Conference. 
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The Congress Working Committee resolved on January 17, 1922 
“that the offensive civil disobedience contemplated by the Ahmedabad 
Congress be not started till the 31st of January or pending the result of the 
negotiations undertaken by the committee of the Malaviya Conference for a 
round table conference, whichever may be the first date’. 


The work of the Committee, however, ended abruptly. Their attempts 
failed as the Viceroy summarily rejected the terms offered by the Conference, 
The Working Committee of the Congress authorised on January 31, 1922, 
the starting of the Satyagraha at Bardoli, But soon the whole programme 
of mass campaign was cancelled by Gandhiji following the incident which 
took place at Chauri Chawra on the 5th February, 1922. During a procession 
there, the police opened fire and after exhausting their ammunition they 
retired to the thana. The furious mob set fire to the thana, Twenty-two 
constables were burnt alive. 

Malaviyaji had returned to Banaras on the 28th January, 1922, After 
about a week he again left for Bombay. On his way reached him the news 
of the Chauri Chaura incident. He was terribly shocked. It strengthened 
his idea that the country was not prepared for a non-violent movement. 
Gandhiji also realised this. He wrote in Young India on February 16, 1922 : 

“God has been abundantly kind to me. He has warned me the 
third time that there is not as yet in India that non-violent and 
truthful atmosphere which alone can justify mass civil disobedience, 
which can be at all described as civil which means gentle, truthful, 
humble, knowing, wilful yet loving, never criminal and hateful”. 


At the request of Gandhiji, the Congress Working Committee decided 
on February 11th, to cancel the programme of mass civil disobedience and 
to substitute a constructive ‘programme of spinning, temperance, reform 
and educational activities. 


Though the mass campaign had been called off, the Government 
arrested Gandhiji on March 10, 1922. He was subsequently tried and 
sentenced to simple imprisonment for six years. The country was deprived 
of his guidance. But his spirit animated India. The people were deter- 
mined to follow his message cf truth and non-violence. Repression in 
severe form was resorted to by the Government in several provinces of the 
country in spite of the suspension of all aggressive activities. The Congress 
Working Committee passed a resolution in June 1922 calling upon the 
provincial committees “to make greater efforts in working the constructive 
programme by the 30th September, 1922”. The Committee decided to 
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consider the situation after that date and to determine:finally the question of 
launching civil disobedience. Then the All-India Congress Committee 
which met at Calcutta in November, 1922 resolved that the country was 
not prepared for mass civil disobedience, but it authorised provincial 
committees to allow limited civil disobedience, on their own responsibility. 

Malaviyaji had opposed the non-co-operation movement from the 
very beginning and had held the view that the country was not prepared 
for a non-violent movement: of civil disobedience. But he could not sit 
quietly tolerating the cruel repressive policy of the Government. He toured 
from Peshavar to Dibrugarh in Assam keeping up the spirit of the people and 
preaching Swaraj and Swadesht. During this tour, the Government imposed 
ban on him several times but he never obeyed. He addressed big gatherings 
at many places in spite of the Government order banning his speaking, 
The Government, however, did not arrest him. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha was organised in the next year and 
its first session was held in the Kashi Naresh Hall of the Central Hindu 
College at Kamachha on the 19th and 20th August, 1923, under the presi- 
dentship of Malaviyaji. During the years 1923 and 1924 the co-operation 
between the Hindus and Muslims was on the decline. Riots took place in 
the big cities. There were terrible riots in September, 1924 at Kohat, The 
entire Hindu population evacuated that place. The national leaders tried 
to bring about communal unity, Gandhiji started a 21-day fast at Delhi 
in September 1924 for Hindu Muslim unity, A unity Conference presided 
over by Pandit Motilal Nehru commenced its session on the 26th September. 
The 39th Session of the Congress held at Belgaum in December, 1924 with 
Gandhiji as president, sought to bring together all the political parties in the 
country. The Khilafat Conference and the session of the Hindu Mahasabha 
were also held at the Congress pandal. Malaviyaji presided over the 
session of the Hindu Mahasabha which was held on December 27. In his 
speech he said ; 

“It would be a shame if any Hindu opposed the National 
Congress. Their object was to supplement and strengthen the 
congress. The necessity for organising the Mahasabha had arisen 
because the Congress being a political body could not deal with 
questions which affected various communities in social and other 
non-political spheres”. 

Not only through the Hindu Mahasabha, but in several other ways, 
Malaviyaji tried to solve the problems of the Hindu Community in their 
social and religious spheres. In 1924 he presided over the Provincial 
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Sanatan Dharma Sammelan held at Rawalpindi. In 1928, the All-India 
Sanatan Dharma Mahasabha was held under his presidentship at Allahabad 
from the 18th to 24th January, 1928. Then on the 27th January, 1928, 
he formed at Banaras the All-India Sanatan Dharma Sabha. In March 
1928 he toured the Punjab in that connection. He also carried on his 
programme of Deeksha to Harijans. On the Sivaratri day in 1927, he 
administered the mantra to the Harijans along with people belonging to 
higher castes, at the Dasaswamedh Ghat, Banaras. Again in December, 
1928 he carried on this programme at Calcutta. 

In the year 1926 he also formed a new party, the Independent 
Congress Party. 

Thus we find that there was no activity in the country with which 
Malaviyaji was not connected. But the interest of the University was 
never lost sight of by him in the midst of other engagements. He continued 
steering the University through difficult times towards the attainments of 
its ideals. 

One of the ideals of the University was to introduce the use of verna- 
culars as the medium of instruction in such subjects and courses as might be 
practicable. The first step in this direction was taken in March, 1922 when 
the Faculty of Arts at its meeting held on the 17th March, 1922 unanimously 
recommended to the Senate “that beginning from the examination of the 
year 1924, candidates for the Admission Examination be given the option 
of answering papers in all subjects except English in such of the Indian 
vernaculars as may be recognized by the Senate for the purpose”, This 
was accepted by the Senate on the 24th April, 1922. 

Another ideal of the University was to promote the study of Samskrit 
Learning, The Colleges of Oriental Learning and Theology had been started 
for this purpose but they had not yet been able to achieve their objects. 


It will be remembered that when the idea of starting a Hindu 
University at Banaras was first put forward and when the promoters of the 
scheme actually started work in that direction, there was a general desire 
that the proposed University should have power to affiliate Colleges all 
over the country, besides being a teaching and residential University. There 
was a great deal of discussion over this question and much time was spent 
in an earnest endeavour to give effect to that desire. But the Government 
did not approve of the idea though they agreed to the recognition by the 
University of the schools situated outside Banaras. The promoters of the 
University then asked the Government that the power in question should 
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at least be given on the oriental side. They pressed that the Colleges of 
Oriental Learning and Theology stood on a special footing and that, there- 
fore, the University should be allowed the power of affiliating institutions 
from outside Banaras. The Government advised them not to press even 
that view at that stage. It was understood, however, that the matter 
could be reconsidered later on. The Hindu University Society after much 
consideration reconciled itself to the view of the Government. In the 
circumstances of the case they had no alternative but to accept the sugges- 
tion of the Government. 


The Colleges of Oriental Learning and Theology were then started 
in the University in July, 1918 and they had to confine their activities to 
Banaras only, But when the Colleges shifted to their new home at Nagwa, 
the question was re-opened. An attempt was also made to get the Govern- 
ment Sanskrit College of Banaras amalgamated with the University. The 
Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya laid a proposal before His 
Excellency the Visitor in 1921 that the Banaras Sanskrit College should be 
amalgamated with the Banaras Hindu University. Sir Harcourt Butler 
was then the Governor of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and the 
Visitor of the University. He was pleased to appoint a Committee consisting 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Burns, Commissioner of the Banaras Division, Mr. C. F. 
de la Fosse, Director of Public Instruction, Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, a represen- 
tative of His Highness the Maharajasaheb of Banaras and Pandit Malaviya 
to go into the whole question of amalgamation. The Committee met at 
Banaras and considered the question. Everybody recognised the wisdom of 
amalgamation of the two institutions in order that in India and especially 
at Banaras there should be one big centre of Sanskrit learning. Pandit’ 
Madan Mohan Malaviya believed that an amalgamation would be decided 
upon, But the unfortunate controversy which had arisen in the University 
led His Highness the Maharaja saheb of Banaras to think that the amalga- 
mated Sanskrit Department of the University might not be run on the lines 
he desired. Consequently after some discussion the matter was postponed. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya again informally discussed the question 
with some high officials and he believed that if the University moved in the 
matter it would receive sympathetic consideration. 


The University was spending every year about Rs. 60,000/- 
on the Colleges of Oriental Learning and Theology and notwithstanding 
that it was not able to make the department prosperous. One of the 
reasons for this was that the students studying for the Madhyama and 
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Shastri examinations had to reside at the University or in Banaras. On the 
other hand, the Government Sanskrit College, Banaras held the Madhyama 
examination at several places outside Banaras. It did not put any resi- 
dential restriction on the students. Any institution recognised by the 
Registrar of the Sanskrit Colleges could send up candidates for the Madhyama 
or Shastri Examinations. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya felt that if they adopted necessary 
changes in the Regulations to come into line with the Sanskrit College, then 
it would facilitate the amalgamation of the Colleges of Oriental Learning and 
Theology and of the Government Sanskrit College of Banaras. The amal- 
gamation, he thought, would make the Colleges of Oriental Learning and 
‘Theology of the University the greatest centre of Sanskrit learning, not only 
in India but in the world and that a number of Sanskrit Colleges which 
existed in different parts of the country could be affiliated to the University. 
Consequently Pandit Chandradhar Sharma Guleri moved in the Senate on 
the 29th July, 1922 a proposal for making changes in the Regulations with 
a view to allow students from outside to appear at the Madhyama and 
Shastri examinations and also to hold the Madhyama examination at such 
other centres as the Syndicate might fix. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
supported these proposals and said that whether they were able to bring 
about the amalgamation or not, it was necessary that the powers of the 
Hindu University in the matter of recognising Pathshalas and holding 
examinations should not be less than those of the Government Sanskrit 
College. Otherwise, he felt that the Colleges of Oriental Learning and 
Theology would always suffer and never prosper. He also made it quite 
clear that the demand for getting power to affiliate Sanskrit Pathshalas 
was based on a footing separate and distinct from that on which the English 
Departments stood, and he believed that if the University approached the 
Government with a request, confined to the Colleges of Oriental Learning 
and Theology, and made it clear that the University did not intend to ask 
for a similar power of affiliation on the English side, then the Government 
would give a sympathetic consideration to the proposal. He suggested 
that if the Senate agreed, they could authorise him to assure the Government 
that they desired to have the power of affiliation only on the Sanskrit side 
and that, even there they should be given the same powers and privileges as 
had been enjoyed for a long time by the Government Sanskrit College, 
Banaras. Some members of the Senate opposed the motion and said that 
the University was established as a teaching and residential one and that 
it was the principle of residence in which the University chiefly differed 
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from the other existing Indian Universities, To give wp that principle, 
they thought, was to strike at the very root of the University. After some 
discussion the meeting was adjourned to the 9th August, 1922. The 
adjourned meeting could not be held on the 9th August, 1922. A special 
meeting of the Senate was therefore convened on the 12th August 1922 
to consider the proposal. When the Senate met on the 12th August, the 
Vice-Chancellor said that though that meeting could not be taken as a 
continuation of the former meeting, it would be better if they carried on 
with it as if that were an adjourned meeting, in order to facilitate discussion 
on the proposition which had already been discussed a good deal at the 
previous meeting, He then explained the scope of the proposition as he 
did on the last occasion and said that by adopting the proposition in question 
they would not only be able to encourage the cause of Samskrit learning in 
India but would also be working in consonance with the wishes of many 
generous donors expressed at the time when the Banaras Hindu University 
movement began. He asked the Senate whether they desired to make the 
University the pre-eminent national centre for the preservation and pro- 
motion of Samskrit learning or not. It grieved him to think that while the 
University Libraries in London and Berlin were full of books and manuscripts 
written by the learned men of India centuries ago, in India, there was no 
thought of building up an inspiring national centre of Samskrit learning. 
He hoped that having regard to all the considerations he had urged, the 
Senate would support the proposition. 

Some members then pointed out that no Regulation could be adopted 
unless it was in conformity with the Act and Statutes. The Senate could 
only express their opinion but could go no further. Pandit Baldev Ram 
Dave then brought forward the following amendment :— 

“That in the opinion of the Senate the Regulations relating to 
the holding of the Madhyama and Shastri Examinations should be 
so modified as to give power to the University to permit candidates 
from institutions outside Benaras recognised by the University for 
that purpose to appear for the said Examinations and that steps 
should be taken to have the necessary, amendment made in Section 
15(2) of the Act to permit of the proposed power being exercised 
by the Univessity”’. 

A discussion then took place on this amendment. Dr. Ganesh Prasad 
pointed out a few difficulties that would be found if they altered the 
existing regulations, Malaviyaji remarked that the difficulties in their 
way were not so insuperable as Dr. Ganesh Prasad apprehended. He 
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referred to the conditions obtaining in Calcutta, Allahabad and other Uni- 
versities which were performing both the functions of teaching and exami- 
ning and said that it was highly desirable that there should be at least one 
University in India which might be called All-India University for the 
promotion of Samskrit learning. 

One of the persons who supported the proposal was Prof. L. D. 
Coueslant. He described at some length his own experience both as a 
teacher and as an examinee. He said that he took his B.Sc. Degree of the 
London Univessity under the system of external examination and it cost 
him only £ 12 by way: of examination fee. There were Universities in 
England, he said, which were discharging the functions of both teaching 
and examining Universities. ‘They had recognised teachers and Colleges 
all over the country. Those teachers trained students and got papers 
direct from the University every year. Candidates trained by them appeared 
at the examinations and if they were found qualified, they were admitted 
to the degrees of the University. Prof. Coueslant could say with confidence 
that in England before the War, the system of Arts and Science examina- 
tions was the most excellent system which could be adopted by any country, 
Prof. Coueslant further said that India was a poor country with so few 
Universities and much backward in education when compared with the 
Western countries, He therefore felt that here it was very essential that 
a system of external examinations should be started. A Commonweal 
University, he said, was one which created a number of standard exami- 
nations and allowed as many students as possible from outside to appear 
at its examinations and that by adopting the proposal,the Hindu University 
would become such a University and would.send out its influence to the 
whole nation. 

The substantial proposition as amended by the proposal of Pandit 
Baldev Ram Dave which had been accepted by Pandit Chandradhar Sharma 
Guleri, was then put to the vote and carried—14 voting for and 6 against it. 
The votes were recorded. 

As regards the amalgamation of the Banaras Sanskrit College with the 
University, Malaviyaji continued his efforts and finally in 1925, the Maharaja 
Saheb of Banaras was pleased to express his willingness to give his consent 
to the proposed transfer of the Sanskrit College to the University subject 
to the conditions noted below :— 

“(@) The pay and prospect of the existing staff will continue un- 
impaired as if the transfer has not taken place and they will be 
entitted to the same pension which they would have received 
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if they had continued in the Government service. No member 
of the present staff will be dismissed without proved misconduct 
or gross neglect of duty, and in such a case he shall have the 
right of appeal to the Governor of the United Provinces. 

(ii) The traditions of the College will remain inviolate and no 
change will be ever made in it viz., (2) Brahmans and only 
Brahmans professing the Sanatanadharma will be appointed 
teachers in the College; (6) Dvijas (Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
and Vaishyas) only will be admitted to the classes in which 
the Vedas and Upanishads are taught. 

(iii) The College will remain a separate unit and shall not be amal- 
gamated with any other College or institution of the University. 

(iv) The grant received from the Government for this College 
shall be spent upon it alone and no part of it will be spent on 
any other institution or object, and its accounts will be kept 
separate and published annually and shall be subject to perio- 
dical audit. 

(v) The traditional system of imparting Samskrit education shall 
be maintained, i.e. instruction shall be imparted through 
classical works of Samskrit learning with a view to promoting 
intensive as well as extensive study of the different Sastras. 

(vi) The College shall bear a name suggestive of its connection with 
the Maharaja’s family. 

(vii) His Highness the Maharaja Sahib of Benaras will have the 
power to nominate five Pandits to the Senate of the Benares 
Hindu University, who will be assigned to the Faculties of 
Theology and Oriental Learning. 

(viii) In case of any of the conditions mentioned above is violated, 
His Highness the Maharaja Sahib of Benares will have the 
power to draw the, attention of the Council or the Senate of the 
Benares Hindu University to the violation, and if thereafter 
the Council or the Senate fail to satisfy His Highness, it will 
be open to His Highness to recommend to the Government 
that the grant to the University for the Samskrit College should 
be stopped until the matter complained of is set right, or 
that the College should revert to the Government. 

(ix) Notwithstanding anything herein contained the University 
will be free to organize and control Sanskrit Education in 


its other institution as at present.” 
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The matter was placed before the Council on the 14th August 1925. 
Malaviyaji pointed out the extreme desirability of the transfer of the 
Sanskrit College to the University. The Council agreed to accept the 
transfer subject to the conditions mentioned above.with the addition of 
the following two clauses which the Council hoped would meet with His 
Highness’ approval. 


“(1) The Council of the University shall not be under any obligation 
to spend any portion of the University funds on the Samskrit 
College other than what it will receive from Government or the 
Banaras State or any other person or body specifically for the 
said College. 

(2) This will not, however, affect the power of the Senate and 
the Syndicate of the University to prescribe the courses of 
study and to regulate and hold examinations for degrees in 
the Faculties of Theology and Oriental Learning in accordance 
with the provisions of the Benares Hindu University Act, 
Statutes and Regulations provided that in doing so the Senate 
and Syndicate shall pay due regard to the conditions of the 
transfer of the Samskrit College of the University.” 


The proposal did not however materialise. The power to permit 
candidates from institutions outside Banaras, recognised by the University, 
for the Madhyama and Shastri Examinations, was also not given. 


We now come to the establishment of the Law College. 

The Faculty of Law and the set of Regulations governing the Law 
examinations had been in existence ever since the University was inau- 
gurated. The Law Faculty was meeting year after year but the Law 
classes had not yet been started. In his speech delivered at the meeting 
of the Court held on the 29th October, 1917, Dr. Sundar Lal had advocated 
the establishment of the Law College. The idea of starting the Law College 
had been expressed on subsequent occasions also and it was thought that 
it would be possible to have the College at about the same time as the 
Teachers’ Training College. A proposal was moved at the meeting of the 
Senate on the 29th October, 1919 “that the Council should take immediate 
action for the establishment of a Law College with a Principal, Vice-Principal 
and two part-time lecturers so that the classes in law may be started in the 
current session”. Practically everything was ready but again there was 
a little hitch. On the one hand there was the opinion of several eminent 
lawyers that the University should provide instruction in Law for their 
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graduates. On the other hand the Pro. Chancellor and several other 
members advised that the University should give preference to the Faculties 
of Technology, Commerce and Agriculture and that the Law College should 
be started only after providing for instruction in those subjects. The 
University was therefore, in the midst of divergence of weighty opinions. 
‘After some discussion the Senate resolved that the Faculty of Law should 
be requested to consider and report at an early date upon the desirability 
of establishing a Law College in the University in the near future. 


The Council then decided on June 29, 1922 to make provision in the 
Budget for starting the Law classes from the commencement of the next 
session, and requested the Vice-Chancellor to take early steps to organise 
the Law classes. 


The Faculty of Law finally recommended the syllabus and courses 
of study for the LL.B. Previous and Final Examinations, on the 20th 
April, 1923 and this was accepted by the Senate at its meeting held on 
the 20th July, 1923. The Regulation as it stood at that time laid 
down that the LL.B. course should not be studied synchronously 
with the M.A, or M.Sc. courses. According to this regulation the 
students were not to be allowed to study Law as well as M.A. or M.8e. 
courses. But in other Indian Universities students were allowed 
to study Law synchronously with M.A. or MSc. courses. A proposal was, 
therefore, moved in the Senate on the 20th July, that the relevant regula- 
tion be deleted. This was done in order to bring the Regulations of the 
University in line with those existing in other Universities. The Vice- 
Chancellor, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya opposed this move and said 
that the change proposed involved serious consequences. He said that 
the courses prescribed both for the LL.B. and M.A. or M.Sc. degree were 
very heavy and that if the students were allowed to study both the courses 
at one and the same time justice would be done to neither of them. He 
also felt that by joining both the courses, the students would injure their 
health and would shine in neither of the two subjects. Malaviyaji wanted 
to maintain the highest standard possible in imparting instruction in Law. 
He said that it was his painful conviction that the study of Law was not 
everywhere properly pursued. He, therefore, thought it desirable that 
the students should be properly trained in Law so that they might discharge 
the heavy responsibilities which would, undoubtedly, fall upon them if they 
adopted the profession of Law or joined the public service. His earnest 
desire was that the instruction provided by the Hindu University in Law 
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should be of the best kind so that it might turn out better equipped lawyers 
who would uphold the name of their Alma Mater. 


In view of the remarks made by the Vice-Chancellor, the motion was 
withdrawn by leave. 


On the 21st July, 1923, the Council appointed, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Appointments, the following gentlemen as honorary 
Professors of Law for a period of two years: Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Dr. M: L. Agrawal, Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, Sri Anandi Prasad Dube, 
Munshi Mahadeva Prasad, Sri P. N. Sapru, Sri Sankar Saran, Sri A. N. 
Sanyal, Sri K. N. Malaviya, Sri Abdul Hamid, Sri Banshidhar, and Dr. 
Waliullah. 


Then, on the 4th August, 1923, the Lawclasses were inaugurated by 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who had come down specially from Calcutta for 
this purpose. 


Almost all the students who had applied for admission to the LL.B. 
course wanted to study both M.A. and LL.B. courses. The Senate had 
already decided not to allow this. The matter was discussed with many 
gentlemen who had assembled at the time of the opening ceremony of the 
Law College. Among those were Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Justice Kanhaiya 
Lal and some Professors of Law. All of them felt that the M.A. course was 
one which provided for a good deal of cultural education which the students 
would not be able to obtain outside the University. It was evident that 
after their graduation in Law, students would not continue their studies 
for two years more for the M.A. degree and they would be deprived of the 
benefit of that advantage of cultural knowledge which was most essential 
for a lawyer in his practical walks of life. It was also pointed out that the 
Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh and other Universities, except the Madras 
University allowed the LL.B. course to be studied synchronously with the 
M.A. course. Secondly, it was pointed out that if the students did not 
possess the higher degree or in other words a higher degree of education they 
would undoubtedly be at a disadvantage with those who had obtained 
such a degree both in the matter of Judicial service and at the Bar. Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee and Justice Kanhaiyalal were, therefore, strongly in 
favour of allowing students to study both the courses. Justice Kanhaiyalal 
wanted that the question of taking one course or both the courses should 
be left entirely to the discretion of the students. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
felt that a certain safeguard should be provided so that the students might 
give sufficient attention to each course. It was therefore suggested that 
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the students might.take both the degrees in three years instead of in four 
years. As regards the health of the students, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee war 
of the opinion that no undue strain was felt by the students of the Calcutta 
University where they studied both the courses synchronously. On the 
other hand, he said that some of thoxe students were the brightest and 
could manage both the courses easily. 


After this discussion the Registrar addressed a letter on the same day 
viz., the 4th August, 1923, to the Vice-Chancellor requesting him to accord 
permission to convene a special meeting of the Senate for the reconsidera- 
tion of his proposition that Regulation 15 of Chapter XXXV be deleted so 
that the LL.B. course might be studied synchronously with the M.A. or 
M.Sc, course. A special meeting of the Senate was convened on the 7th 
August, 1923, at which it was moved that the Regulation 15 be modified as 
follows : 


“The LL.B. course may be studied synchronously with the 
M.A. course, but no candidate shall be allowed to appear at both 
the examinations in one and the same year”. 


The motion was put to the vote and carried. 


The first examination in law, the Previous LL.B. was held in the 
year 1924, and the final examination, in the year 1925. The first set of 
successful candidates were awarded the degree at the eighth Annual 
Convocation held on the 21st December, 1925. 


Another ideal of the University was the establishment of a Medical 
College to teach Hindu medical science along with the European system of 
medicine and surgery. 

The Department of Ayurveda existed as a branch of the College of 
Oriental Learning under the Faculty of Oriental Learning. But Malaviyaji 
was trying to collect funds in order to establish an independent College 
of Ayurveda. Inthe year 1922, Seth Mathuradas Vissanji Khimji of Bombay 
generously promised a donation of Rs. 1} lakh to the University for being 
utilised towards the establishment and maintenance of an Ayurvedic College. 
Another handsome donation received from Shri Daya Shankar Devashankar 
Dave of Kathiawar and Bombay was also earmarked for promoting the 
study of Ayurvede. Shri Dave had given the University a house in Bombay 
which was valued at Rupees one lakh and which yielded a rent of 
Rs. 7, 200/- per annum. The donor had executed a deed of gift of the 
house in favour of the University and had left it with his solicitor at 
Bombay to complete the formalities required by law. 
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The Council approved on August 10, 1923 a scheme placed before 
it by Malaviyaji for developing the Ayurvedic Department into an Ayur- 
verlic College and requested the Senate to take necessary steps to give effect 
to the scheme with reference to the regulations, courses of study and exe- 
minations. The expenditure for implementing the scheme was to be met 
out of the interest of the donation of Seth Mathuradas Vissanji Khimji and 
the income of the property gifted to the University by Shri Daya Shankar 
Devashankar Dave. 


More donations started coming for the purpose. Seth Baldevdas 
Hazarimal of Calcutta paid Rupees one lakh and Seth Khersey of Bombay 
paid one lakh for the construction of a hospital. Another sum of one lakh 
was promised by Pandit Baldev Ram Dave and Pandit Kanhaiyalal to 
meet the maintanance charges of the hospital. 


The foundation of the hospital building was laid on the 19th January, 
1924, by Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh of Banaras, The construc- 
tion of the building started immediately and it was nearly completed by 
the end. of that year. It was constructed to accommodate one hundred. 
beds. The intention was to treat half the number of patients by the Western 
system of medicine and half by the Ayurvedic system. It was decided to 
name the hospital as Sir Sundar Lal Hospital in memory of Sir Sundar Lal, 
the first Vice-Chancellor of the University. This decision was taken by the 
Council in January, 1925. It was also decided to call one ward of the 
Hospital as “Seth Baldeodas Hazarimal Doodhwala of Calcutta Ward” 
and the other as “Seth Hirji Khairsey Ward”. 

The College of Ayurveda started functioning as an independent College 
from the session 1924-25. An Ayurvedic Aushadhalaya was built for the 
College. With the establishment of the Aushadhalaya it was thought that 
not only would the preparation of medicine be taught to the students of 
Ayurveda but in due course of time genuine medical preparations would 
be supplied at moderate price to the public. Arrangements were also made 
for having a Botanical Garden for the purposes of demonstration, study 
and research. 

Soon it was considered desirable to constitute a separate Faculty of 
Ayurveda and the Faculty of Oriental Learning at its meeting held on the 
18th December, 1925, recommended to the Senate that a separate Faculty 
of Ayurveda be established. This reform was urgently required for the 
free development of the studies in Ayurveda which suffered very much 
under the arrangement of a single Faculty including such heterogeneous 
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subjects as Vedanta and Ayurveda. The anomaly of assigning a number 
of representatives of modern science to the Oriental Faculty was obvious 
and yet such representatives were absolutely necessary for controlling and 
directing the study of Ayurveda on modern lines. It was thought that 
the separation of Ayurveda would do good to Ayurveda as well as to 
those other subjects which properly belonged to the domain of the 
Oriental Faculty. The recommendation of the Faculty of Oriental Learning 
was accepted by the Senate on the 9th January, 1926, 

Accordingly, the Faculty of Medicine and Surgery (Ayurveda) was 
constituted to consider and devise such measures, as it may from time to 
time deem necessary, subject to funds permitting, for— 

(a) the promotion of the scientific study of and researches in Ayur- 
veda and the publication of important works connected there- 
with ; 

(b) the investigation of the properties of medicinal herbs and 
minerals and the manufacture of Ayurvedic medicines ; 

(c) the correlation of Ayurveda with other systems of medicine ; 
and 

(d) the education and examination of students in Ayurveda. 

The Council had already approved on December 14, 1925, of the 
creation of the separate Faculty of Ayurvedic Medicine when more funds 
became available for the purpose. 


The U.P. Government had then appointed a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Shri Justice Gokaran Nath Misra to advise them with re- 
gard to the development of Ayurvedic and Unom systems of medicine in U.P. 
This Committee visited the Ayurvedic College of the University and after 
carefully considering the whole question they were satisfied that this was 
the best centre for building up a first class College of Ayurveda, and recom- 
mended to the Government that it should help the University by substantial 
Tecurring and non-recurring grants to build up one such College. Forward- 
ing a copy of the report in June, 1926, the U.P. Government requested the 
University to furnish its opinion on the recommendations of the Committee 
and the detailed scheme which the University wished to adopt for the 
advancement of the Ayurvedic system. 

The Council while expressing its general concurrence with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee informed the Government that the Ayurvedic 
College would be developed on the lines suggested by the Committee if 
the Government would be pleased to make necessary recurring and’ non- 
recurring grants as recommended by the Committee. 
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The Council also appointed a Committee on September 25, 1926, 
to work out the details of the scheme. Finally, the U.P. Government 
sanctioned in 1927, a recurring grant of Rs, 50,000/- a year for the College. 


The sanction of the Visitor to the creation of the Faculty of Medicine 
and Surgery (Ayurveda) was received in the year 1928 and the Faculty was 
duly constituted by the Senate on the 28th July, 1928. 

The Sir Sundar Lal Hospital was formally opened by the then 
Governor of U.P, in November, 1928. 

The foundation of a Dissection Hall for the Ayurvedic College was 
also soon laid, This building was nearly completed by the end of the year 
1929 and it became ready for use in 1930. 


Under the Act the University was open to women students and the 
University had a few women students on its rolls. They had been accom- 
modated in some houses in the University campus. But there was no separate 
College or hostel accommodation ‘for them and this was an urgent and 
pressing need. 

When Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya had gone to Bombay in June, 
1920, Seth Mulraj Khatau of Bombay, Seth Tricumdas Gobardhandas 
Khatau and his brother, had promised Rs. 2, 50,000/-, for promoting educa- 
tion of Women at the University. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya proposed 
at a meeting of tha,Council on the 14th June, 1922 that if the sum was 
obtained and the donors consented, it might be utilised for the improvement 
of the Central Hindu Girls’ School and its development into a College for 
Women. He suggested that a sum of Rs. 2 lakhs out of the donation 
be set apart as an endowment for meeting the recurring expenditure to be 
incurred in developing the Girls’ School into a College and for maintaining it, 
that Rs. 50,000/- be spent for the construction of the school buildings and 
that a sum of Rs. 20,000/- be sanctioned for furniture, equipment, books, 
etc. for the institution. The donors did not agree to these proposals. They 
paid the donation to the University with interest thereon amouvting to 
Rs, 34,600/- during the year 1922, with the condition that ot of the total 
of Rs. 2,84,600/-, a sum of Rs. 84, 600/- should be utilised for the construc- 
tion of a hostel to be called ‘““Makhanji Khatau Hostel for Women’ for 
accommodating not less than one hundred women students, and that the 
Yemaining sum of Rs. 2 lakhs should be held as a permanent endow- 
ment for providing instruction, supervision or stipends for the students 
residing at this Hostel as well as for other women students of the Uni- 
versity. 
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The number of women students who were attracted to the University 
was growing and the University was hard-pressed to find accommodation 
for them. Steps were, therefore, taken to expedite the construction of the 
hostel. The idea was that the hostel should be a residential College and 
that women students should live and receive instruction there. The staff 
for teaching them was also intended to be separate. Following’ the tradi- 
tion of India, it was considered desirable that women students should live 
in a castle all by themselves and receive instructions there, mostly from 
women teachers, though they may have to come, at fixed times in a body 
with their superintendents, to the Science Laboratories. It was thought 
that this would, to a large extent, be in keeping with the ideas which had 
come down from time immemorial. Having regard to this ancient tradition 
and also to the opinion prevalent then for and against the system, many 
of the colleagues of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya besides he himself, 
thought that the best course was to build a separate hostel surrounded by 
a boundary wall where girls could live and move with perfect freedom ; 
where they could learn and teach, knit and sew, spin and weave, sing and 
paint, play and jump, so that they would develop their bodies as well as 
their minds. A place of worship was also proposed to be provided where 
they could have their Kathas and Bhajans. At first, it was suggested 
that the building of the Kolhua school might be converted into the Women’s 
Hostel but it was regarded by many as unsuitable There were other 
practical difficulties in the way and the proposal was, therefore, dropped. 
A plot within the University campus itself was selected and the foundation 
stone ceremony was performed. This plot covered an area of 45 acres of 
land. It was a high land which stood above the flood level and so it was 
quite a safe and healthy site, 


The hostel was practically completed by the end of the year 1924, 
but the endowment of Rupees two lakhs was not enough to maintain the 
College and hostel for Women. The College could, therefore, come into 
existence only in the session 1928-29. During that year, thirtythree women 
students were residing in that hostel. The University had great difficulty 
in getting competent lady teachers. But soon it was able to secure three 
very good lady lecturers. Miss Asha Adhikari who was appointed a Jecturer 
in Samskrit was also appointed to act as the Principal of the College. 


The scheme for the Agricultural College had been finalised in the 
year 1919 itself but for want of funds it could not be given effect to. In 
1927, Malaviyaji waited upon the Jodhpur Durbar and solicited the Durbar’s 
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support for establishing the College of Agriculture. His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur graciously acceded to his request and subscribed a 
sum of Rupees three lakhs, The members of the Highness’ family added 
over a lakh more to that donation. His Highness and the other donors 
desired that part of the money should be spent on building and equipment 
and the rest should be utilised for creating a chair of Agriculture at the 
University, and that the name of His Excellency Lord Irwin should be 
associated with it, His Excellency the Viceroy gave his consent for this. 


The Kapurthala Durbar also endowed a Chair of Agricultural Botany 
by sanctioning an annual recurring grant of Rupees six thousand. 


For starting a full-fledged Agricultural College at the University, a 
sum of at least ten lakhs of rupees was required. But the Council recognised 
the necessity of utilising the funds available immediately for initiating 
activities in the development of agricultural instruction on the University 
model, keeping in view the future development of agricultural instruction 
at the University. The Council therefore proposed to start Agricultural 
Research in some important branch of agriculture. Out of the contribution 
of Rupees four lakhs of the Jodhpur Darbar and others, it was proposed to 
spend Rupees one lakh on the building of the College which ‘was planned 
in a manner to permit full expansion in the future. The remaining Rupees 
three lakhs were to be retained as a permanent endownment for maintaining 
the Irwin Chair of Agriculture. The Council also decided that efforts to 
collect the further sum which was needed to establish and maintain a fully 
equipped College of Agriculture should not be relaxed. 

After full deliberation it was finally decided that a post-graduate course 
for the degree of M.Sc. in Agricultural Botany should be started immediately 
which would act as the nucleus for the future development of the rest of 
Agricultural instruction at the University. This was accepted by the 
Senate on April 13, 1929, 

The foundation-stone of the building of the Agricultural Institute was 
laid by Maharaja Sir Umaid Singh of Jodhpur on the 30th March 1929. 
The construction work was started soon after this. 

Along with the new Colleges—viz., the Law Ccllege, the College of 
Ayurveda and the Women’s College—-the Central Hindu College, the Engi- 
neering College and other Colleges continued to make further progress. The 
Engineering College developed as the premier institution of its kind in 
India and it imparted the best training in Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neering. The students who went out from this College won good opinions 
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from their employers and they thus reflected credit on the University. The 
number of applicants for admission to this College increased. The Univer- 
sity had to refuse admission to a large number of students for want of further 
facilities and accommodation. The number of students who were refused 
admission was about 700 in the year 1926 itself. The Department of In- 
dustrial Chemistry also attracted a large number of students. Ceramics 
Technology was also started in the Department of Industrial Chemistry 
in 1924, Mining and Metallurgy which existed as a part of the Engineering 
College was established as a separate Department in the year 1923, This 
Department supplied qualified men needed for the development of the 
mineral resources of the country for which there was a great demand. The 
Department was, however, able to meet only a part of it. The Departments 
of Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology as well as all the Depart- 
ments on the Arts side were each doing useful work in their own spheres, 
The total number of students on the rolls of the University which was about 
1500 in the year 1921-22 gradually increased to 2533 in 1929-30. 





The institution under the Central Hindu School Board made very 
satisfactory progress during this period. The Central Hindu School 
flourished under the Headmastership of Pandit Ram Narayan Misra. The 
number of students which was about 400 in 1923 went over 900 in 1927. 
Tt further increased during the next two years and in 1929 it was about 
1200, Some Rajput Sardars of Rajputana and other Ratses had sent their 
boys to the School and were very pleased with the progress that they had 
made. The management of the School hostels also improved greatly during 
this period. 


The number of students in the Central Hindu Girls’ School also 
doubled itself and the School made very satisfactory progress under the 
able guidance of Shrimati Godavari Bai. Continued efforts were made 
to improve the School so as to make it a good feeder to the Women’s College 
of the University, 


The Ranvir Samskrit Pathshala also flourished under the guidance 
of Pandit Anant Ram Sastri. 


Facilities for the physical training of the students studying in the 
various colleges of the University were also increased in due course. Cons- 
truction of a Gymnasium was started in the year 1929 with the subscriptions 
specially collected for the purpose through the efforts of Pandit Sukh Dev 
Pande and some students of the University. 
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Malaviyaji considered that it was highly desirable that students should 
have military training also side by side with cultural or vocational training. 
Attempts to form a company of the University Training Corps were being 
made from the very beginning. When His Excellency Lord Reading visited 
the University in December, 1921 he was pleased to announce that the 
Government had sanctioned the formation of a University Training Corps 
and that they had decided to accord immediate sanction to the formation 
of one company. That announcement gladdened the hearts of all the 
students. Over 500 students applied for enrolment but the formation 
of only two platoons was sanctioned by the Government at that time. 
The University had been repeatedly urging for permission to enroll a larger 
number. In December, 1924 the Court passed a resolution recommending 
to the Vice-Chancellor and the Council to approach the Government with 
a request to provide adequate arrangements for the military training of 
all the men students of the University who were found fit to join the Uni- 
versity Corps and for the establishment of an officer Training Corps at 
the University at as early a date as practicable. The Council however 
decided that the matter should stand over till the report of the Committee 
appointed by the Government of India to consider the reorganisation of 
the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces was published. 


When the Viceroy Lord Irwin visited the University on January 
4, 1927, Malavi, 
for enrolling a larger number of students to the University Training Corps. 
Soon in the same year the Government sanctioned one more platoon thereby 
making a total of three platoons. 





aji requested him to procure to the University permission 


The University Training Corps did very good work and won distinc- 
tions year after year in the annual competitions with other University 
Training Corps in the Provinee. During the years 1925-26, 1926-27, 1927-28 
and again in 1929-30 it won the Efficiency Cup. In 1928-29 it won seven 
different Cups, two silver medals and thirtyseven Bronze medals. 


As regards religious instruction, students were instructed to perform 
their morning and evening prayers quietly by themselves, Lectures on 
religion were regularly given to cli 
kathas were also recited on every Ekadashi day, which the members of the 
staff and the students were required to attend. Arrangements for the 
instruction of Jain students in their religion were also made. A Jain 
teacher was appointed for the purpose. The Sikh students attended the 
Gurudwara which had been established in one of the hostels. 





ses by two religious instructors. Select 
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There were only three hostels in the University Campus till the year 
1928, These hostels accommodated about eleven hundred students. The 
first hostel constructed with the donation of Raja Baldeo Das Birla and 
called the “Raja Baldeo Das Birla Hostel” was occupied by the students of 
the Central Hindu College (Arts and Science). The second hostel called the 
“Sangidas Shapurji Broacha Hostel” accommodated the students of the 
College of Engineering. Rai Sahib Sangi Das Jesiram had contributed 
Rs. 24 lakhs for the construction of this hostel, The third hostel called 
the Ruiya hostel accommodated about four hundred students belonging 
to the Colleges of Theology and Oriental Learning, Central Hindu College 
etc. With the increase in the number of students on the rolls, the need 
for more hostels became more and more pressing. This need was fulfilled 
with the generous donations of His Highness the Thakore Sahib of Limbdi, 
Seth Rameshwar Das Birla and Seth Ram Gopal Sivaratan Mohta. Cons- 
truction of two hostels viz., Limbdi and Rajputana Hostels was undertaken 
with these donations. The two buildings were completed before the end 
of the year 1928 and they provided accommodation for about 400 students 
of the Engineering College. During the year 1929-30 nearly 1600 students 
were residing in the five hostels constructed till then. But Malaviyaji 
was not satisfied with this. He wanted that every student of the Uni- 
versity should live in its whole-some and exhilarating atmosphere. More 
hostels were needed for this purpose. Malaviyaji continued his efforts 
in this direction and in December, 1929 he laid the foundation-stone of 
another hostel. This hostel was to be built with the donation of Raja 
Dhanraj Giri of Hyderabad. 

With the construction of more hostels and other buildings, the Uni- 
versity town was also slowly growing. A Town Committee was constituted 
by the Council to look after Sanitation, Public Health, Roads, Arboriculture, 
Conservancy, Waterworks, Lighting, Watch & Ward, Markets, Primary 
Education ete., of the University town. 

The students living in the University hostels as well as the students 
residing outside were maintaining perfect discipline. In fact even the 
necessity of framing the rules of discipline was not felt for a long time, 

The Regulations of the University (Regulation No. 1 of Chapter XIII) 
required that the Rules of Discipline for students of the University should 
be framed by the Senate. 

On the 20th July, 1923, the Senate referred the rules of discipline 
framed under this Regulation to a Committee consisting of the Vice-Chan- 
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cellor, the Principals of the Colleges, Profs. P. K. Telang, L. D, Coueslant, 
P. B. ‘Adhikari, P. Seshadri, 8. §. Bhatnagar and the Registrar. The 
tules framed by this Committee were placed before the Senate on the 31st 
March, 1925. They were adopted with an amendment regarding the fine 
to be imposed on a student for absence without leave. The Committee 
had recommended a fine of annas two a day for such absence. Some 
members suggested that. it was not adequate. It was finally agreed that 
a fine of four annas be imposed for each day’s absence without leave. 


While moving the Senate to accept the rules framed by the Committee, 
the Pro, Vice-Chancellor, Principal A. B. Dhruva said that there was no 
breach of discipline but the rules were framed in consonance with the spirit 
of the existing Regulations. He further said that it was not the Rules of 
Discipline that affected much but it was the spirit of obedience to the rules 
that played a most important part in the matter of discipline. That was 
the ideal which the Committee kept in view in recommending the rules 
and he hoped that the ideal should not only be kept in mind by the Wardens 
and Assistant Wardens but by all those who took part in the affairs of the 
University, 


Within a couple of years, however, the strict enforcement of the 
Rules of Discipline was found necessary and for this purpose, the Vice- 
Chancellor laid before the Council on the 10th November, 1927 a proposal 
for the appointment of Proctors and Bull-dogs. The Syndicate appointed 
Professors P. K. Dutt, N. P. Gandhi, D. N. Sen, Gurumukh Nihal Singh 
and R. 8. Jain as Proctors for a period of one year in the first instance to 
enforce the rules of discipline amongst the students of the University out- 
side the hostels and the class-rooms. The Proctors were requested to 
nominate three bull-dogs for each to help them in their work. 


While the Senate was considering the rules of discipline on the 31st 
March, 1925, Professor K. K. Mathur suggested that a uniform should be 
worn by the students when they went outside the University compound. 
The Vice-Chancellor agreeing with him said that the University should 
provide some kind of uniform or a badge which the students should wear 
outside the University premises. The Senate then appointed a Com- 
mittee for considering this question. 

The Committee met on the 15th September, 1925, and recommended 
that, for the present, a metallic badge of about the size of a rupee containing 
the letters “B.H.U.” be prescribed for all the students of the University 
and that those badges be supplied to them at the cost price. When the 
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report of the Committee was placed before the Senate on the 18th December, 
1925, some members suggested that a metallic badge would not do and that 
a cloth and silk badge with the insignia of the University should be pro- 
vided. Others thought that a gown would serve the purpose better than 
the metallic badge, At the invitation of the Vice-Chancellor, Prof. R. 8. 
Inamdar described the conditions obtaining at the Cambridge University. 
He said that the students there had to wear the academic gown and cap 
when they went out of their respective Colleges and lodgings after dusk 
and also on Sundays. It was also necessary to wear them during lecture 
hours, in the dining hall and on all ceremonial occasions. The gown and 
cap were the signs of academic life and their wearing was observed as such 
both by the students. community and the teachers, They imposed certain 
restrictions upon the students. They could not, for instance, smoke or 
talk to a lady in the streets while wearing the cap and the gown, The 
wearing of the cap and the gown had, therefore, a moralising as well as an 
elevating influence on the wearer. 


The consensus of opinion of the Senate seemed to be against a badge 
and in favour of a gown. It was felt that the details regarding the colour, 
shape and cost of the uniform should be carefully worked out, 


Principal Charles A, King said that the question of prescribing a 
uniform should be dropped. He was not sure whether it improved disci- 
pline but he felt that they could not get away from the fact that ninety 
per cent of the students of the University would be unable to bear the extra 
burden. Their guardians were making great sacrifices ; the mothers were 
selling their ornaments in some cases in order to provide for the education 
of their sons. Such was not the case with one or two persons but there 
were hundreds of guardians and mothers who had to bear the hardships 
simply to get their boys educated. So in the face of the difficulty, it was, 
in his opinion, very unwise to put the extra burden upon the students. 
It was also not possible for the University in view of its financial position, 
to supply gowns to poor students free of cost even to the extent of ten 
per cent of the number of students. 


After some discussion the matter was referred back to the Committee 
for further consideration and detailed report with regard to the colour, 
shape, cost, etc., of a uniform dress or a gown for the students of the Uni- 
versity. On the 10th November, 1927, the Vice-Chancellor, while suggesting 
the appointment of Proctors and Bull-dogs, brought this matter again before 
the Syndicate and it was again referred to the Committee aforesaid, The 
matter rested there. 
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Let us now come to the Convocations held during the period 1922-30. 
But before that it is necessary to mention about the changes that took 
place in the offices of the Chancellor and the Pro-Chancellor. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore continued as Chancellor of the 
University for a period of six years. When he came to Banaras to preside 
over the Convocation in. 1921, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya requested 
him to agree to be the Chancellor for a further period of three years. But 
His Highness said that he had worked for six years and that he thought 
he should vacate his seat so that some other esteemed Patron of the Uni- 
versity should have a chance of taking an active interest in the University. 
During the tenure of his office as Chancellor His Highness took keen interest 
in the work of the University and gave his invaluable support and en- 
couragement. Besides making a handsome donation of Rs, 2 lakhs 
he sanctioned an annual grant of Rs. 12,000/- for ten years, 


Like the Chancellor, His Highness Maharaja Scindia Bahadur of 
Gwalior had also been the Pro-Chancellor for a period of six years and his 
term was going to expire on the 14th of December, 1922. He was requested 
to agree to accept the Chancellorship but having regard to the fact that 
he had already been Pro-Chancellor for six years His Highness Maharaja 
Scindia Bahadur decided not to accept the office of the Chancellor but 
advised that Maharaja Gaekwad should be requested to accept the 
Chancellorship and that His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner should take 
up the Pro-Chancellorship. On being approached by Malaviyaji, both of 
them agreed to accept their respective offices, 

So the Court at its annual meeting held on the 30th November, 1922 
elected His Highness Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad of Baroda as 
Chancellor of the University for the next three years, and His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur of Bikaner as Pro-Chancellor 
for one year. 

His Highness Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad of Baroda was re- 
elected Chancellor for another term of three years on the 30th Nov., 1925 
and again on the 30th November, 1928. 


His Highness Maharajadhiraj Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur of Bikaner 
was re-elected as Pro-Chancellor every year from 1924 to 1928. 


In 1929, His Highness Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad expressed 
his desire to be relieved of the office of the Chancellor. He had. been re- 
elected for a period of three years on the 30th November, 1928 and his 

i 
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term was to expire only in Noy. 1931, But he wanted to be relieved as 
he had already held it for over six years, 


The Court at its special meeting held on the 31st March, 1929 elected 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur as Chancellor for a period 
of three years and in his place His Highness Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narain 
Singh Bahadur of Banaras as Pro-Chancellor, 


The University wished to express its grateful appreciation of the 
invaluable support which it received from its Chancellors and Pro-Chancellors, 
It could not be done in a better way than by conferring upon them the 
highest honour which was in the power of the University to confer. On the 
4th January, 1924, the Senate resolved that the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Laws be conferred on His Highness Sir Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur 
of Mysore, the first Chancellor and on His Highness Maharaja Sir Madhava- 
rao Scindia Bahadur of Gwalior, the first Pro-Chancellor, The Senate 
also decided to confer the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws upon His 
Highness Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad Bahadur of Baroda and His 
Highness Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narain Singh Bahadur of Banaras. It 
was decided to confer all these Honorary Degrees at the Convocation which 
was to be held onthe 19tk January, 1924. But none of them could attend 
the Convocation on that date. The Degree could be conferred upon the 
Maharaja of Mysore, the first Chancellor only in 1937. The first Pro- 
Chancellor, Maharaja Sir Madhavarao Scindia Bahadur passed away in 
1925 and so the University did not have the fortune of welcoming and 
honouring him at a Convocation. 


The Honorary Degrees upon His Highness Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao 
Gaekwad of Baroda and His Highness Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narain Singh 
of Banaras were conferred at a Special Convocation held for the purpose 
on January 29, 1924. 


The decision to confer the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws on 
His Highness Maharajadhiraj Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur was taken only 
in 1927. On the 30th November, 1927, the Senate passed a resolution to 
this effect. 


Next year, on the 24th November, 1928, the Senate decided to confer 
the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws upon Sir P. 8. Sivaswamy Aiyer, 
the second Vice-Chancellor of the University. On the same date, the Senate 
carried another proposal that the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters 
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be conferred upon Babu Bhagavan Das. Moving the proposal before the 
Senaté, the Pro. Vice-Chancellor, Principal A. B. Dhruva said : 

“While the University owes its foundation to many generous 
donors and friends of Hindu Religion and Culture, there are a few 
names of outstanding importance, which occur to us a8 soon as we 
cast our eyes on the pages of its early history. These are Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga, Sir Sundar 
Lal, Mrs, Besant and Babu Bhagavan Das.. ........ 

“Last but not least of this illustrious band .» whose indomitable 
faith, organising skill and ceaseless energy we owe this University 
is Babu Bhagavan Das, and I propose that the Degree of Doctor 
of Letters be conferred upon him, There can be no two opinions 
regarding his scholarship or his services to the cause of Education, 
especially to the Central Hindu College, which became the nucleus 
of the present Benares Hindu University under the Benares Hindu 
University Act. Moreover, Babu Bhagavan Das is a gentleman 
of fine culture and scholarship in the Hindu Dharma Sastra, Itihasa 
and Purana and Yoga Darsana......... i 


The motion was carried unanimously and thus the University decided 
to repay its debt to Babu Bhagavan Das by the conferment of the degree 
upon him, which he deserved so richly. 


The annual Convocations during the period 1922-30 were held on 
the dates mentioned below :— 


Fifth Annual Convocation 29th November, 1922 
Sixth Annual Convocation 19th January, 1924 
Seventh Annual Convocation 29th January, 1925 
Eighth Annual Convocation 21st December, 1925 
Ninth Annual Convocation 6th January, 1927 
Tenth Annual Convocation 9th December, 1927 
Eleventh Annual Convocation Ist December, 1928 
Twelfth Annual Convocation 14th December, 1929 


The number of candidates admitted to the various degrees at these 
Convocations was as follows :— 
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The first person who received the degree of Doctor of Science of the 
University was Dr. Mata Prasad. He carried on research work in the 
Department of Chemistry under the supervision of Dr. 8. §. Bhatnagar 
and submitted his thesis for the Degree of Doctor of Science in September, 
1924. After receiving the reports of the examiners the Senate resolved 
on April 17, 1925, to confer the degree on him which was done at the Con- 
vocation held on December 21, 1925. Dr. Bhola Nath Singh was the next 
recipient of the Degree of Doctor of Science at the Convocation held on 
December 9, 1927. He did research work in Plant Physiology under the 
guidance of Professor R. S. Inamdar, University Professor of Botany. 
The third recipient of this degree was Dr. C. M. Sogani who worked under 
Professor C, V. Raman, Honorary University Professor of Physics. The 
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degree was conferred upon Dr. Sogani at the eleventh annual Convocation 
held on December 1, 1928. At the next Convocation held on December 
14, 1929, Dr. Dasarath Lal Srivastava received the Degree of Doctor of 
Science, 


It will be remembered that the Senate had decided on the 28th 
November, 1921 to confer the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters on 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga. This 
decision could be carried out only at the sixth annual Convocation held 
on the 19th January, 1924. This Convocation was to be addressed by 
His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda, the Chancellor of the University. 
But due to his sudden illness, he could not attend the function and so his 
Convocation Address was read by Sir Manubhai Mehta, Dewan of the Baroda 
State. 


The Fifth, Seventh and Twelfth Annual Conyocations were addressed 
by Malaviyaji himself. 

The Convocation Address at the eighth Convocation held on the 21st 
December, 1925 was delivered by Sir J. C, Bose, The next Convocation 
held on the 6th January, 1927 was addressed by Dr. 0. V. Raman, He 
delivered the address extempore. 


At the tenth Convocation held on the 9th December, 1927, the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Ganga Singh Bahadur of Bikaner, the Pro-Chancellor of the University. 
The Convocation Address at this Convocation was delive‘ed by him. 


The Convocation Address at the Eleventh Convocatiun held on the 
1st December, 1928 was delivered by Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant. It was at 
this Convocation that the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters was con- 
ferred upon Babu Bhagavan Das, Receiving the degree, Dr. Bhagavan 
Das said : 


“By the traditions of this country, at my time of life, I should be 
putting away degrees and titles, if I happened to have any, instead of 
receiving new ones. But when Malaviyaji who is my senior in years, as 
well as very much so in everything else, panchadha-vriddha, thought it fit 
to move the Senate of this University to offer this Degree to me, I could 
only bow my head. I had also before me the example of my dearly loved 
and honoured friend, the venerable Dr. Annie Besant, who is much senior 
even to Malaviyaji, and who, thirty years ago, planted the seed which has 
grown into this great tree under the ceaseless, tireless, highly sacrificial 
watching and nursing of Malaviyaji. Because I have been connected with 
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this institution from before its birth, because I sincerely wish it well, because 
I fervently hope that it will, some day, convincingly justify its special 
name of the Hindu University, I accept from it with thanks this kind 
appreciation of my poor service—how very poor, I feel and regret most 
keenly at this moment. 


“To help to rationalise and liberalise Hinduism, to cultivate public 
spirit in the younger generation, to promote plain living and high thinking, 
to help to solidarise the Hindu people and the Indian people—utterly 
distracted at present, and broken into thousands of incongruous and 
mutually repellent fractions, without a common soul, without a common 
intelligence, without a common interest and ideal to guide them as a 
beacon-light in the darkness—this was the motive which brought about 
the birth of the Central Hindu College and nourished its infancy and 
childhood. I like to believe that this same motive continues to inspire it 
in its blooming adolescence as the Hindu University. 


“No people have finer ideals in their traditions than the Hindus, none 
have more sadly perverted and distorted their ideals and dragged them in 
the mire as we have done. No people have more far-reaching solutions of 
human problems in all departments of life, none are so mismanaging them 
in practice. The most burning problem of the day, in the terms most in 
vogue at presnt, is the reconciling of the individual and society, of the 
one and the many. In Religion and Ethics, in Dharma, Law, spiritual 
and temporal, the seers of the Vedas make this reconciliation on the largest 
possible scale, by saying. 

ag salir aorft areaciargreae | 
AY We ad a faye ui Isha. 
“And Vyasa, the arranger of the Vedas, adds, 
orem: sfaqenft stat a TAT I 
waarnft Besa serena faatq uy Mbh. Santi-P. 

“See God in your Self and in all, and see all in God, i.e., your Self ; 
and therefore do unto others as you would be done by, and do not do unto 
them what ye would that they should not do unto you.” 

“Manu and Vyasa and Krishna tell us, 

qa worfars | aferracmeafr | Gita. 

see aa + et & fafearrry | 

aa afafed art siaferiterar " 
aera oF Tt ae Fat 1 Manu. 
Rafatinfaesa ste fact atz i Mbh. Shiinti 
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“Cultivate Reason diligently ; he who does not know the reason for 
the law, cannot really know the law; reason, reasonableness, rationality, 
is the only ratio-maker, relation-maker, synthesiser, reconciler. Base your 
laws, spiritual and temporal, on the accumulated stores of science, checked 
by first-hand observation and critical argument.” 

“In Science and Philosophy, Krishna has described the Ideal : 

Wal YaqIMTaRHeTAT TAT | Id Ua aT faeat we ara Tar 1) Gita. 

“Knowledge is completed and self-realisation is fulfilled only when 
the Many has been traced back to the one, and the One traced out into the 
Many. Organised knowledge is Science ; completely organised knowledge 
is Philosophy. The seeing of similarity in diversity is Science, the Science 
of the Finite ; the seeing of Unity in diversity is Philosophy, the Science 
of the Infinite. 

“In Politics, Manu has declared, 

wd vat ga wine ot 
and the Upanishad says 
arertfa: aerate: arena: F FATS Wafet 11 Chhandogya, 

“The rule of the Self is happiness; the rule of another is misery ; 
the rule of the Self, Atma, not of the body, which is the first “other”, the 
rule of the higher self moved by philanthropy, not of the lower self moved 
by the selfish baser passions. And Shukra explains : 

TT saat eanit g aa: earth gee: | 

“The king, i.e. the executive authority, is the ruler of the people; 
but the wise man ‘who has been placed in front’, has been selected and 
elected by the people as their well-wisher, the maker of beneficent laws, 

srafeaa wth: Fe amt faa: Fafee:, fafea:, wf, afinfea:, sfetafea: 
he is the ruler, the controller, of the executive authority, symbolised by 
the king.” 


“In Economics, the problem of the conflict between individualism 
and socialism, between the claims of the individua! and of society, has its 
direct origin. This problem is soluble only by a proper social organisation, 
as is becoming recognised in the West also. Our ancient ideal solution 
is the varpa and dshrama dharma, samaja-vyavastha, loka-sangraho. 
Krshna and Vyasa say, 

aad wat ae qredfararra: ' 
aaift sfeeaitr AaTATTT: | 
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“Human nature divides human beings into four broad vocational 
classes or orders, the four natural estates of every civilised realm. Social 
organisation requires that every one should perform his appropriate special. 
function, Difference of temperament and specialisation of function 
have produced the difference of orders.” 


“This ancient social organisation based on the firm rational ground 
of karma, i.e., specific temperamental function, and worked out in practice 
with all its essential implications of the vibhaga of karma and jivikd and 
eshna and: toshand, the division of labour, the equitable partition, in accor- 
dance with the vocational aptitude and the special temperament of each 
individual, of functions and duties, of corresponding rights and means 
of living, of necessaries as well as comforts, and of the ambitions and prizes 
of life, which serve as the indispensable spurs to activity and bring out 
the best powers of each—(the failure to provide which spurs is the greatest 
weakness of modern socialist schemes)—this ancient social organisation was 
calculated to secure the greatest happiness of the greatest number. But 
shifted from that basis to one of mere janma, mere birth, and ignoring all 
individual fitness and vocational aptitude, it has become the source of the 
greatest misery and confusion to our people, a curse instead of a blessing. 


“Finally, in the Department of Education, which is the very foundation 
of civilised life, the old ideal was the Guru-kula. Here only can the special 
temperament and the peculiar vocational aptitude of each individual be 
ascertained and properly cultivated, so that he may take his proper place 
in the social organisation. 

“Manu, our first law-giver, has said: 
orarietet at ont fafragearem: 1 
serreate arf AT AAT AISTTSAT I 
“By a little stretching, in accordance with the needs of the day, we 
may well interpret this to mean that the true and proper varna of the 
student was specified by the head of the Guru-kula, the University, at the 
Samatvartana, the Convocation ceremony of the ancient time and his entrance 
into appropriate vocation and successful life made easy thereby. 


“Such I believe are the traditional ideals of this land; but we have 
cast them into the mire and wandered far away from them. I wish to 
believe that this great Institution will lift them up carefully and tenderly, 
will wash them clean, will set them on high, will advance them forwards, 
and will invite the Indian People to come to them and follow them. If I 
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were not allowed to hold this belief, my. heart would feel ill at ease under 
the honour you have conferred on me today. But I see good signs around 
me, and many reasons to hope and believe that the younger generation, 
even among those sections of our people, which have so far preferred the 
narrower and more separative views and interpretations, are slowly but 
steadily turning to the broader, more rational and liberal and solidarising 
views of Hinduism ; and I trust that this Hindu University will help on the 
good work more and more strongly, day after day, in the future. 

“I, therefore, offer grateful thanks to the authorities of this University 
for their kind gift to me, and I pray with all my heart that this great insti- 
tution may prosper and increase from day to day, and nobly do its duty 
to the Motherland.” 

Similar ideas had also been expressed by the Chancellor, His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad of Baroda in his Convocation Address 
delivered at the Sixth Annual Convocation held on the 19th January, 1924. 
“Earnestly I trust”, he said, “that this University will take care to avoid 
that most terrible of errors, the narrowness of thought which in the end 
stifles, thought and individuality.” Concluding his address he said: “Kashi 
echoes, and re-echoes, our ancient glories. She has withstood the march 
of centuries upon centuries ; still she survives, and Hinduism ‘with her. I 
pray that this Eternal City may be rich again with a new Jnana-Vapi, the 
spring whence shall rise a constantly flowing stream of culture for the 
infinite refreshment of our people. May the Almighty preserve this Vishwa 
Vidyalaya under the shelter of His powerful wing, secure against all the 
changes and chances of the passing years.” 

His Highness Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad had done a lot for 
the spread of education and uplift of the backward and depressed classes 
in his own State. Soon after his accession to the Gaddi he issued a pro- 
clamation in 1885 in which he ordered the opening of thirty new schools 
in the State every year. This scheme of the expansion of education by the 
opening of thirty new schools every year continued on till 1892-93. But 
not satisfied with the progress which was then achieved, His Highness 
decided to promulgate a compulsory and Free Educational System and 
as an experimental measure sanctioned in 1892-93 its application to 
10 selected villages of his State. The experiment having yielded satis- 
factory results, His Highness sanctioned the introduction of compulsory 
Free Education in the whole State and the scheme was finally promulgated 
under the Compulsory Education Act of 1906-07. His Highness had also 
formulated and launched a system of free Public Libraries in the State, 
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There were over 700 libraries and about 100 Reading Rooms spread all 
over the State, the benefits of which were being availed of annually by 
nearly two hundred thousand people. The institution of Travelling Libraries 
was another feature of that movement. The Library Organisation also 
conducted visual instruction by giving numerous cinema shows of edu- 
cational value. The whole Library system was unique. It provided a 
source of inspiration among the subjects of the State for learning. His 
Highness had also founded the “Gaekwad Oriental Series” in which Ancient 
manuscripts were edited and published. 


Tt is no wonder that a person who was so much interested in the 
development of Libraries, felt that he should do something for the establish- 
ment of a suitable Library at the Banaras Hindu University also. 


The University Library had been growing slowly. It had inherited 
a valuable collection of books from the Central Hindu College. It had 
been enriched by additions made from year to year. Both the general 
library and the sectional libraries received steady expansion but still it 
was far from being worthy to be called a University Library. Even at the 
end of the year 1926, the Library had only about 50,000 books. There 
was no separate building for the library. The books were kept in several 
rooms which were meant to be class rooms. There were no reading rooms 
to enable scholars to use the Library to the best advantage, These were 
indeed serious drawbacks. Carlyle defined a true University as collection 
of books, No University can in modern times adequately discharge its 
duties towards its scholars and alumni unless it makes the best and latest 
thought of the great scholors and thinkers of the world available to them. 
Further development of the library and the construction of a suitable building 
for it were the most pressing needs of the University. 

In August 1926, His Highness Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad 
of Baroda sanctioned a donation of Rupees two lakhs to the University 
out of which one lakh was to be kept as a permanent endowment for 
foreign scholarships and the other lakh was to be spent in constructing 
a building for the library with which His Highness’ name was to be asso- 
ciated. Subsequently he sanctioned the whole amount of two lakhs for 
the library building itself. The foundation-stone of the “Sayaji Rao 
Gaekwad Library” was laid by His Excellency Lord Irwin on January 4, 
1927. The construction of the building could not, however, be taken in 
hand for over two years because of the difficulties in settling the plan. of 
the building. The construction was started finally in 1929. 
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Within a week of the visit of the Viceroy, the WUniversity had the 
fortune of welcoming Mahatma Gandhi who had come to Benares to 
attend the annual function of Gandhi Ashram conducted by Acharya 
Kripalani, The purpose of Gandhiji’s visit, was.to stimulate’ the sale of 
khadi manufactured by the Ashram. Malaviyaji then invited him to 
address the students of the University. Students assembled at the 
special pandal erected for the visit of the Viceroy where the Convocation 
was also held on the 6th January, 1927. Addressing the students, Gandhiji 
impressed upon them that the education that they were receiving, was 
paid for by the starving villagers and asked them to render just a slight 
return to the poor by doing a little yajna for them through purchasing 
khadi from the Khadi Bhandar. 

Then on the morning of January 9, Gandhiji and Malaviyaji walked 
in procession from the Gandhi Ashram to the Dasaswamedh Ghat, per- 
formed ablutions and then offered prayer in the Vishwanath Temple. 

Next year, on the 12th August, 1928, a branch of the Gandhi Ashram 
Khadi Bhandar was opened in the University Campus. Malaviyaji per- 
formed the opening ceremony. It was accommodated in the Ruiya Hostel. 
Work started there on the 23rd August, 1928. In 1929 it was shifted to 
the Birla Hostel. Out of the total strength of about 2500 students, 25 
per cent were then using khadi. 

When Gandhiji came to Banaras again in September, 1929, he paid 
a visit to the University also. An address was presented to him on that 
occasion on September 25, 1929, by the members of the Khadi Sangh, 
Banaras Hindu University. Addressing the students of the University 
at that time Gandhiji asked them to spread 'the message of the spinning 
wheel by becoming expert spinners, by wearing Khadi and by pecuniary 
contributions, He said: ‘Remember, millions of poor people will never 
have access to the facilities that Malaviyaji has provided for you. What 
return will you make to these brothers and sisters of yours. You may 
be sure that when he conceived the plan of this University, he had the 
question in mind and he embarked on the mission in the hope that you 
would so conduct yourselves as to deserve the training given to you.” 

What Malaviyaji himself expected from the graduates of the Uni- 
versity passing through its portals was clearly stated by him in his Con- 
vocation Address delivered on the 14th December, 1929. Exhorting them 
he said : 

“You must always be prepared to do the duty that your 
country may demand of you. Love your countrymen and promote 
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unity among them. A large spirit of toleration and forbearance, 
and a larger spirit of loving service is demanded of you. We 
expect you to devote as much of your time and energy as you can 
spare to the uplift of your humble brethren. We expect you to 
work in their midst, to share their sorrows and their joys, to strive 
to make their lives happier in every way you can. And here I 
have a definite advice to offer you. We all deplore that there is 
immense ignorance in our country. We should not wait for its 
removal till we get Swaraj. I call upon every one of you, young 
men and young women, to take a vow that you will start a crusade 
against illiteracy, a campaign to spread knowledge and enlighten- 
ment among the teeming millions of India. Organize your strength. 
During the period of your leisure or vacation, make it a point to 
go to the villages and work among your countrymen. Be deter- 
mined to dispel the darkness which envelopes our masses. Open 
schools. InStruct the masses in the three R’s. ie., reading, writing 
and arithmetic. To which add one more, viz., ‘religion’ the religion 
of which I have spoken, the religion of love and service, of toleration 
and mutual regard. Teach these four R’s to every boy and girl, 
every man and woman, old or young. Do not discard religion. 
Properly understood and taught, it will contribute in rich measure 
to promote harmony and happiness among all mankind. Promote 
education by the simplest means. Help our people by your ins- 
trution to advance ‘sanitation, health and hygiene in their villages 
by their own co-operative organizations. I exhort you all, those 
who are going out of the University now and thos¢ who will still 
be here, to form ote feratafift a People’s Education League, 
and start betimes the campaign against illiteracy and ignorance, 
which to our shame has too long been delayed. Invite all the 
educated youth of our country to join in undertaking this grand 
endeavour, We have only to combine and work. Success’ is 
certain to crown our efforts. 

“Throughout the period of your work, take care to keep alive 
the sense of your duty towards God and towards yonr country. 
Tt will sustain you in the most difficult situations and help you to 
avoid the many obstacles which beset your path. A remenibrance 
of what you owe to God will help you to cherish feelings of brotherli- 
ness, of kindness and compassion, not only towards men but towards 
all innocent creatures of God. It will save you from causing hurt 
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to any one except in the right of private self-defence or the defence 
of your country. A remembrance of your duty to your country, 
will help you always. to be prepared to offer any sacrifice which 
may be demanded of you for the protection of its interests or 
honour, You want freedom, you want self-government in your 
country. You must be prepared to make every sacrifice which 
may be needed for it. You have in the course of your education 
studied the inspiring history—past and present—of the struggles 
to establish or maintain freedom, which have taken place in our 
own country and in other lands, You have read of the spirit of 
valour and self-sacrifice which breathes through the best part of 
Samskrit literature and of modern Indian literatures. You have 
read and re-read and admired many glowing passages in the glorious 
literature of England which sing in high strain of liberty and of 
daring and self-sacrifice in its cause. You have learnt how in the 
recent Great War, the youths of England and France voluntarily 
exposed themselves to death in the defence of their own freedom 
or the freedom of other countries ; with what valour and courage 
and tenacity French and English lads continued to fight until victory 
crowned their efforts, and thus won imperishable glory for their 
motherland, I exhort you to cultivate the same love of freedom 
and the same spirit of self-sacrifice for the glory of your motherland. 
Thus only shall we again become a great nation, 

“The education you have received would have been lost upon 
you if it did not plant an ardent desire in your minds to see your 
country free and self-governing. I wish you to cherish that desire, 
and to prepare yourselves to discharge every obligation which may 
be cast upon you for the early fulfilment of it. You know that the 
highest duty of a citizen is to offer the final sacrifice of his life when 
the honour of the motherland requires it. I desire you at the same 
time to remember that that duty also demands that life shall be pre- 
served for service and not lightly thrown away under wrong ins- 
piration. I therefore wish you to act with a full sense of responsi- 
bility and to work in the right spirit and under proper guidance for 
the freedom of the country. I earnestly hope you will do so.” 





Let us now see to what stage the country’s struggle for freedom had 
reached at that time. The fortysecond session of the Congress held at 
Madras in December, 1927 had authorised the Working Committee to 
draw up a Swaraj Constitution in consultation with other Parties. Mala- 
viyaji appealed~for unity at this Congress. An All-Parties Conference 
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was held soon in May 1928 at Bombay. This Conference formed a Com- 
mittee with Pandit Motilal Nehru as its Chairman for making a report. 
With a view to bring maximum agreement between all parties in the country, 
this Committee proposed dominion status as the basis of the Indian Consti- 
tution, This was considered only as an immediate step. No party was 
satisfied with less than that. The All-Parties. Conference which met at 
Lucknow in August, 1928 accepted the recommendations of the Nehru 
Committee in principle. Gandhiji was not present at the Conference but 
he hailed its decision. Pandit Malaviya said that Swaraj would be attained 
in 1930. 

At the next session of the Congress held on December 26, 1928, 
Gandhiji moved the resolution on dominion status. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose and their friends were very much 
against the idea of dominion status. They had formed the Independence 
for India League to propagate the ideal of complete independence. A 
split in the Congress appeared inevitable. Gandhiji struck a middle path 
and proposed that “‘the Congress shall not be bound by the Constitution, 
if it is not accepted on or before the 31st December, 1930 and provided 
further that in the event of non-acceptance by the British Parliament of 
the said constitution by that date, the Congress will revive non-violent 
non-cooperation,” After long talks a compromise was effected by agreeing 
to give the British Parliament a time limit of one year instead of two years. 
The Congress passed a resolution that if the Constitution recommended 
by the All-Parties Committee was rejected or was not accepted by the 
81st December, 1929, then the Congress would organise non-violent non- 
cooperation by addressing the country to refuse taxation and, in such other 
manner as might be decided upon. 

The Congress Working Committee which met on February 15, 1929 
chalked out a programme to popularize the Nehru Committee Report. 
At the same nieeting the Working Committee also accepted Gandhiji’s 
scheme for the boycott of fereign cloth and formed the Foreign Cloth Boy- 
cott Committee consisting of Gandhiji, Pandit Malaviya, Moti Lal Nehru, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. Ansari and Azad. 

Soon after this a foreign cloth burning demonstration took place in 
Calcutta on the 4th March, 1929 when Gandhiji arrived there for proceeding 
on a fortnight’s tour of Burma. As soon as the bonfire was lighted, the police 
shoved out the crowd and put out the fire. Gandhiji was arrested and 
then released. Next day, on March 5, he sailed for Burma. Gandhiji’s 
arrest gave an impetus to the movement and bonfire of foreign cloth was 
lighted throughout the country. 
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Then, on the 20th March, 1929, the Government suddenly arrested 
some of the prominent labour leaders of Bombay, Bengal, U.P. and the 
Punjab on a charge of conspiracy to deprive His Majesty of his sovereignty 
of India. 

In the next month, on April 8, when the Trades Dispute Bill was 
passed by the Assembly and President V. J. Patel was about to give his 
ruling on the Public Safety Bill, two bombs along with red pamphlets, en- 
titled “Hindustan Socialist Republic Army Notice” were thrown from 
the visitor’s gallery near the seat of the Finance Member. There was 
noise and suffocating smoke but no member was seriously hurt. The house 
dispersed at once. Two young men, Bhagat Singh and Batukeshwar Dutt 
were arrested. Repression started all over the country. 

Then, on the 31st October, 1929 the Viceroy, Lord Irwin made an 
announcement about a round table conference consisting of the British 
and Indian Statesmen, with a view to seeking agreement for the proposals 
to be submitted to Parliament. In the announcement he said : 

“In view of the doubts which have been expressed both in 
Britain and India regarding the interpretation to be placed on 
the intentions of the British Government in enacting the statute 
of 1919, I am authorised on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
to state clearly that, in their judgement, it is implicit in the declara- 
tion of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress 
as then contemplated is the attainment of dominion status.” 

A Leader’s Conference was soon called at Delhi. It considered the 
matter and after over three hours’ deliberation, an agreed statement was 
issued which read thus : 

“We appreciate the sincerity underlying the declarations, as 
also the desire of the British Government to placate Indian opinion. 
We hope to be able to tender our cooperation to His Majesty’s 
Government in their effort to evolve a scheme of dominion consti- 
tution suitable for India’s needs, but we deem it necessary that 
certain points should be cleared so as to inspire trust and ensure 
the cooperation of the principal political organisations in the 
country.” 


The conditions were: 
(1) all discussions at the proposed conference should be on the 
basis of Dominion Status for India ; 
(2) there should be a predominant representation of Congressmen 
at the Conference ; 
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(3) there should be a general amnesty of political prisoners ; 

(4) the Government of India should be carried on from now onwards, 
as far as possible, under existing conditions, on the lines of 
a dominion government. 


This statement was signed among others by Gandhiji, Pandit Malaviya, 


Mrs. Besant, Pandit Moti Lal Nehru and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 


The irrepresible optimist Malaviyaji believed that Dominion Status 


was soon coming. He declared in his Convocation Address delivered on 
the 14th December, 1929: 


“T have no doubt that freedom will ere long dawn upon India. 
I ventured to predict two years ago that Dominion Status would 
be established in India in 1930. Few people thought then that 
there was any reason behind my prediction. But events have been 
shaping that way even better than I had expected. It is my firm 
belief that Dominion Status is coming. No force can check its 
advent. But if we believe that it is coming we must begin to 
act with a greater sense of that individual responsibility which 
will be needed in all of us, old as well as young, to enable us to 
play our part in the Dominion Government of India. And in this 
connection I wish to invite your attention to a few observation 
of our Lord Rector, Lord Irwin, Addressing the Conference of 
the Inter-University Board a few weeks ago, His Excellency rightly 
observed that there are few more important things in these days 
than Universities, and he referred to the most important function 
which the University performs in creating and maintaining standards, 
namely, the standard of learning and research, the right standard 
of judgment, and the right standard of conduct. I wish you to 
cultivate the right standard of judgment and to maintain the right 
standard of conduct. The responsibility to make or mar the future 
of India lies largely upon you. 

“Graduates, you are going out into life at a very critical period 
of the history of our land. Let me as an old worker in the country’s 
cause, offer you another bit of advice in the discharge of my duty 
to you and to my country. I believe I desire the freedom of my 
country as ardently as any among you. Few people can imagine 
how anxious I am that we should achieve it at the earliest possible 
time. But we can do so only by following the right method. That 
method in the circumstances in which we find ourselves and in 
the circumstances in which the world stands today, is the method 
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of argument and persuasion, supported by unity and determination 
among us. I believe that circumstances are becoming more and 
more favourable to the success of this method. But even if the 
circumstances were less favourable, this method could not be lightly 
discarded. Remember in this connection the advice and the action 
of the greatest man ever born on earth. On the eve of the great 
Mahabharata what did Sri Krishna do to avoid bloodshed? He 
advised the Pandavas to wait until they had exhausted all the 
avenues of a peaceful settlement. He himself went as an ambassador 
to Duryodhana to persuade him to a peaceful settlement of the 
rightful claim of the Pandavas. Vidur told him that he was wasting 
his time. But Sri Krishna said he must feel that he had done his 
duty of trying every means of averting the horrors of a war. Krishna 
went. He failed in his mission, But not until he failed, did he 
advise the Pandavas to resort to war. I wish you to remember 
this, Dominion Status is our objective. I believe it is coming 
next year by peaceful negotiation. I wish you to feel like this 
and to act as if Dominion Status has come. 

“Within twelve months or more you will be called upon to 
do your duty in many directions as men responsible for carrying 
on Dominion Government. Prepare yourselves for this Tesponsi- 
bility. Do not lightly take things as they are presented to you, 
Pause and think, judge and weigh, before accepting them, Accept 
them when your judgment is satisfied that they are good for the 
country, Reject them if it is not, and condemn boldly what you 
feel satisfied is positively injurious to national interest. Be fearless, 
Be true. 

“T love to think that you have a burning desire to see this 
country free as soon as possible, But for the achievement of that 
very object it is necessary that you should keep your judgment 
cool and not be carried away by emotion and forget to think what 
is best for our country in its present condition. Every sensible 
man will agree that to establish full responsible self-government 
in India, national unity is the first great requisite—unity between 
British India and Indian India, between Hindus and Muslims, and 
among all classes of the people of India. If you agree with this 
view, I charge you in the name of our Motherland, not to do any= 
thing, not to support any view which will prevent such Unity from 
coming into existence. I wish you to play an honourable part in 
producing mutual confidence, harmony and goodwill among persons 
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and parties, agreement among whom is essential, to establish self- 
government in India. Do not lend your credence or your support 
to the doctrines of levelling down the conditions of all classes of 
the people. It is utterly unsuited to the conditions of our country. 
Tt has already created distrust and suspicion among important 
classes and sections of our people. If it continues to be preached, 
it will create disunity and keep our country down in its present 
degraded condition. Let us be determined to be just to all and fear 
nothing. If you do this you will deserve well of the Motherland.” 

The above and other passages quoted earlier from Malaviyaji’s Con- 
vocation Address delivered on the 14th December, 1929 clearly indicate 
as to what exactly he expected from the students going out of the Uni- 
versity after completing their studies. It was for the fulfilment of these 
noble purposes that he launched upon the scheme for the establishment 
of the Banaras Hindu University and dedicated his life for building it up. 
We have already seen how in the course of twelve years the University 
had expanded rapidly in all directions. But it may be noted that all this 
growth had taken place in the midst of continuous financial difficulties and 
not under smooth circumstances. 

When the appeal for funds for the purpose of establishing the Hindu 
University was made in July, 1911, it was thought that one crore of rupees 
would be needed for the purpose. This target was reached by the end of 
the year 1924, The actual realization upto the end of the year 1924 was 
Rs. 1,00,34,679/- against the promised donation of Rs. 1,30,57,725/-. There 
was a great drop in the collection of funds during the years 1923 and 1924, 
This was due to the wide-spread depression in trade and industry, vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, the birth of new Universities, the demands of other edu- 
cational and charitable institutions, ete. In view of these reasons only a 
small fraction of the balance of the promised donation was likely to be 
realised, 

The Banaras Hindu University was the only University at that time 
which had to meet the entire cost of acquiring its extensive site and of 
constructing costly building, from private donations without getting any 
help for this purpose from the Government. When the public voluntarily 
gave over a crore of rupees for the University, it was entitled to expect a 
generous contribution from the Government from the public revenues. 
But except the recurring grant of Rupees one lakh and two small sums not 
exceeding 1} lakhs of rupees as non-recurring grants no other financial 
assistance was received by the University from the Government of India. 
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The Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga in his letter dated the 28th April, 1913 
to Sir Harcourt Butler had requested that the University may be given a 
recurring grant of Rupees three lakhs per annum and a moiety of the cost 
of buildings, etc., in the shape of non-recurring grants. This request was, 
however, not accepted by the Government. The University had, therefore, 
to depend upon the large-hearted generosity, munificence and enthusiastic 
support of the Indian Princes and public only. 


The Government of India was again approached in 1921 but they 
advised the University to approach the U. P. Government. Sir Harcourt 
Butler was then the Governor of U. P. and his Government promised sym- 
pathetic consideration of the needs of the University. The Secretary to the 
U. P. Government Education Department by his telegram dated June 24, 
1921 informed the University thus: “The Finance Committee has approved 
proposal to give non-recurring grant of three lakhs to Hindu University, 
Sanction of Legislative Council will be asked either by supplementary esti- 
mate or in the budget according as funds are available.” Consequently 
the University expected to receive the amount and incurred expenditure 
in the hope of receiving it. But seven months later, in January, 1922, the 
U. P. Government informed the University regretting that financial condi- 
tions did not permit of any contribution being made “at present” to the 
University. 

The total collection as it stood on the 30th June, 1922 was 
Rs. 90,46,803. Under Section 14 of the Benares Hindu University Act, the 
‘University was bound to keep a sum of Rupees fifty lakhs as a Permanent 
Reserve Fund to cover recurring charges, other than that in respect of 
scholarships, prizes and rewards. In this sum of Rupees fifty lakhs, the 
Act permitted the University to include Rupees fourteen lakhs which had 
been declared by the Governor-General in Council to be the total capitalised 
value of all the permanent annual recurring grants made to the University 
by the Indian States, viz. Jodhpur Rs, 24,000/-; Kashmir Rs. 12,000/- ; 
Bikaner Rs. 12,000/- and Jhalawar Rs. 1,000/-. Towards the balance of 
the amount of the Permanent Reserve Fund the University had set aside 
Government Promissory Notes and other securities of the value of Rs. 
36,25,900. In addition to this, properties of the value of Rs. 71,235 and 
a sum of Rs, 22,919/- being the capitalised value of a Pension Payment 
Order had also been set aside towards the Permanent Reserve Fund. Thus 
the total amount out of the donations of Rs. 90,46,803, the sum set aside 
towards the Permanent Reserve Fund as on the 30th June, 1922 was Rs, 
37,20,054/-. The balance included properties and Government Promisso1y 
notes amounting to Rs. 2,07,650/- endowed for scholarships and prizes 
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Ra. 2,90,200/- for Chairs ; Rs. 9,08,190/- for special objects including buildings 
and Rs, 39,20,709 for other general purposes, The sum contributed for 
scholarships and Prizes and for Chairs were set apart in Special Funds and 
it could not be touched for other purposes. Leaving aside all such sums, 
the actual amount available to the University for expenditure on buildings, 
equipment, etc. was only about Rs. 47.00 lakhs. 


The expenditure incurred by the University for the acquisition of 
the land was about Rupees six lakhs. About Rupees fortytwo lakhs had 
been spent on new buildings and about Rs. 144 lakhs on equipment etc. 
The total expenditure incurred by the University till the 30th June, 1922 
on these items thus amounted to about Rs. 62} lakhs which exceeded the 
amount available out of the donations collected, by about Rs. 15} lakhs. 
The entire sum had been overdrawn from the Bank. 

The first overdraft to the extent of Rs. 6 lakhs was secured by the 
Council from the Bank of Bengal in November, 1916, as money was imme- 
diately required for the acquisition of the site. On the 30th June, 1917 
it remained at Rs. 1,71,175/15/-. During the next year it was fully repaid. 
Money was again required during the year 1918-19 and on 30th June, 1919, 
the overdraft stood at Rs. 5,96,195/-. The expenditure which the Uni- 
versity had to incur in creating a new town and for the construction of 
necessary academic and residential buildings was so great that it had to 
draw more and more money from the Bank. The overdraft on 30th June, 
1920 was Rs, 11,56,732/-; on 30th June, 1921, it was Rs. 10,07,330/-; and 
Rs. 15,83,179/- on 30th June, 1922. As already stated above the whole 
money was mainly spent on buildings, equipment, ete. 

In the matter of recurring expenditure also the position was not 
satisfactory. The University was working in a surplus till the year 1920-21. 
Then from 1921-22 began the series of deficits. This state of affairs went 
side by side with the progress made by the Engineering College. 

It struck Malaviyaji that the deficit could be made up through the 
Engineering College itself. The city of Banaras did not have the advantage 
of electric power at that time. Malaviyaji thought that the Electrical 
Engineering Department of the University would be able to generate as 
much electric power as might be required for lighting the city of Banaras 
and Ramnagar, as well as the University premises. As early as in the 
year 1920, soon after the completion of the Power House of the Engineering 
College, he got a scheme prepared for this purpose after collecting the 
necessary data. It was reported that if this business could be taken up 
by the University, it would bring a considerable annual income, besides 
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providing excellent facilities for practical training to the students of the 
Engineering College. An objection was raised that the University should 
not undertake this business directly. In order to obviate such objection 
it was proposed that a company should be established and registered under 
the Indian Companies Act to be called the Benares lectric Supply Company 
Limited and that a lease should be given to the proposed company for a 
period of fifty years for the use of the power house and the machines in it 
for generating the electric power which the Company might require for 
the purpose of supplying the same to the general public residing within 
the Banaras Municipality, the District Board of Banaras and the Banaras 
Cantonment. It was further proposed that the University should have 
shares in the proposed Company and also should have the power to nominate 
at least half of the Directors of the Company. 

Raja Moti Chand, the Honorary Treasurer of the University agreed 
to obtain a License from the Government of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh for supplying electric energy to the general public within the 
limits of the Municipality, District Board and Cantonment of Banaras, by 
establishing the above Company. A Memorandum of Agreement to be 
entered into between the University and Raja Moti Chand was drafted 
and finally approved by the Council on March 4, 1922. Necessary appli- 
cations were made to the Government for their sanction. The scheme, 
however, did not materialise. 

The year 1921-22 ended in a revenue deficit of about Rupees one 
lakh and sixtyfive thousand. Considering the financial position the Council 
appointed on the 18th November, 1922, a Committee consisting of the 
Vice-Chancellor, Raja Moti Chand, Principal A. B. Dhruva, Principal 
©. A. King, Sri Guru Prasad Dhawan, Pandit Baldev Ram Dave with 
Baldev Ram Dave as Convenor, to explore the possibilities of reducing 
the expenditure and raising the income of the University. 


A proposal was subsequently moved at the meeting of the Court 
held on the 30th November, 1922 by Shri Kamakhya Dat Ram that in view 
of the financial deficit a Retrenchment Committee be appointed to suggest 
within six months as to what improvement and curtailments could be 
made. He suggested that the Committee should consist of twenty members 
of whom eight should be elected by the Court, four by the Council and 
four by the Registered Graduates, with power to add. The Vice-Chancellor 
then informed the Court that a Committee for the purpose had already 
been appointed by the Council. Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru then enquired 
whether he could suggest names to be added to the Committee. The Vice- 
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Chancellor said that any member who wanted to suggest names to be added 
to the Committee appointed by the Council could do so. The names were 
then proposed and finally, the Court decided to add the names of Dr. G. N. 
Chakravarty, Munshi Iswar Saran, Sir Gangaram, Pandit Hriday Nath 
Kunzru, Sri Manoharlal and Dr. C. V. Raman, to the Committee. 


This Committee held many meetings and considered the whole question 
thoroughly. They then submitted certain recommendations to the Council 
which were accepted. The recommendations were made in two instalments. 
In their preliminary report they made recommendations regarding the 
recurring expenditure. They reduced it by Rs. 1,56,273 but even after 
doing so, they found that there would still be a deficit of Rs. 67,696. That 
was due to the interest which had to be paid on the large withdrawals 
from the Bank. ‘This deficit they recommended must be recouped from fresh 
collections which the University would make during the year. While 
reducing the expenditure, the Committee did not make any reduction in 
the personnel of the staff. With the exception of one member who was 
asked to retire owing to old age, the staff was left practically untouched. 
In their final Report made on January 17, 1924, the Committee .recom- 
mended that “in view of the fact that students from all parts of India are 
coming in increasing numbers to this University and that instruction of 
the standard of a degree is provided here alone in several technological 
Departments, an appeal be made (1) to the Government of India to increase 
its annual grant, (2) to the Provincial Governments and to the Indian 
Durbars for annual recurring grants and scholarships for their own students, 
and (3) to the general public for annual donatioris of Rs. 100/- and up- 
wards.” The Committee further recommended that special efforts be made 
to raise subscriptions from the general public by a collection tour such as 
was undertaken in the early stages of the University and that a sufficient 
number of men be appointed to collect unpaid donations. This was accepted 
by the Council and the University submitted a representation to the Govern- 
ment of India to increase its annual recurring grant and also to give a non- 
recurring grant. A representation was also made to the United Provinces 
Government for recurring and non-recurring grants. 


On the 20th December, 1924, Munshi Iswar Saran moved a reso- 
lution in the Court that (1) “‘in view of the financial position of the Uni- 
versity, this Court recommends to the Senate and the Syndicate the desir- 
ability of levying fees for twelve months in all its departments of teaching 
(including the Training College) other than the Girls’ College, recoverable 
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in advance in three terms in such manner as they may think proper and 
(2) that this Court further recommends to the School Board of the Hindu 
Collegiate School the adoption of similar measures for the recovery of twelve 
months fees divisible in three terms from the next session.” 

Babu Iswar Saran said that he was one of those who would like 
to see that the poor students should be taught free of charge. But seeing 
the financial position of the University, he was anxious that the conditions 
prevailing in other Universities should be adopted at this University in order 
to have an increase in their income. 

Shri Kamakhya Dat Ram opposed the motion saying that they had 
already decided to re-organise the Collection Committee and that if they 
made a strenuous effort for the collection of funds money would undoubtedly 
come, but by raising the fees of the students, the University would not be 
much benefitted. He was of opinion that the raising of fees would prove 
detrimental to the collection of funds since the public would not like the 
idea of raising fees. 

Pandit Gokaran Misra, Prof. M. B. Rane and other members also 
opposed the motion, SriS. P. Sanyal said that the University was a national 
institution and that they should impart instruction to as many young men 
as possible. If the University was confronted with financial difficulties 
they would prefer begging from door to door with Malaviyaji who was 
born to beg and to rule,:rather than to raise the tuition fees, 

Speaking on the question, Pandit Malaviyaji said : 

“I entirely support the speakers who have reminded you of 
the object for which this University was founded. I feel the pinch 
of want of money as keenly as any of you and probably more keenly 
than most of you. I know that we are in a tight corner just now. 
We are going on with a deficit budget from year to year. We are 
indebted to the bank to the extent of 16 lakhs. So long as the 
debt exists, a deficit in the budget is inevitable. It is not only 
the question of making our two ends meet, but we have to pay 
annual increments to the Professors and other employees of the 
University. We have also to pay what we have been compelled for 
the present to stop, viz., remuneration to our internal examiners. 
So that we are face to face with a serious financial deficit and in- 
sufficiency. We must therefore raise our incomes or decide to close 
some departments. I consider that the closing of any department 
will be a misfortune. Every department which we have started 
has been doing useful work. We should rather add to the depart- 
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ments than close any one of them. Therefore the only alternative 
to meet the situation is to find more money for the University. 
It is the duty of every friend of education and every well-wisher 
of the University to come forward to help the institution by giving 
it as much as he can spare. Let it be proclaimed to every Hindu 
home and in every Hindu village that this is a poor man’s University, 
and that therefore whatever any fellow being can spare should 
be sent to this University : also that those who are in a position 
to do so should leave properties or funds for the University by 
their wills or endowments, If you make a persistent and strenuous 
effort, I haye no doubt you will be able to get sufficient amount 
to wipe off your debt and to make further developments. 

“The Syndicate has considered more than once the question 
of further raising the tuition fees but has not been able to make 
up its mind to do so, What we feel is that the public have subs- 
cribed funds to the University with the object of imparting higher 
education of the best kind on the cheapest possible terms. The 
fees have already been raised to a certain extent. If we shall take 
another step now in the same direction we shall be accused of not 
fulfilling one of the expectations which we had raised. 

“This is a poor man’s University. I know even the fees we 
are charging at present are paid with much hardship by many of 
the parents or guardians of students, No one is more pained at it 
than Principal Dhruva who receives applications in heaps from the 
poor students and has to refuse admission to many because they are 
unable to pay the fees we charge. The thirst for receiving education 
at the University is so great that several students pursue their 
studies here if they can get even one meal a day. There are others 
who endure great hardships in order to receive the benefit of the 
education which the University offers. If you will raise the fees 
further probably it will bring you a little more income but it is also 
possible that the income which the University has at present through 
fees may be reduced because some students may have to give up 
their studies. 


“Tn view of the poverty of the country, we should secure the 
benefit of higher education without any fees to those who are really 
poor and want to read at our University. In the United States 
of America they provide higher education in many places without 
charging any fee from the students. Should we not then endeavour 
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to build in India at least one centre like an ancient Gurukula where 
10,000 students were lodged, fed and taught without their being 
required to pay any tuition fees ? 

“I know that my friend Babu Iswar Saran feels for poor 
students as much as I feel and that he has been compelled by sheer 
necessity to put forward such a proposal. I am sure it has gone 
against his grain todo so. I cannot quarrel with him in this matter. 
The need of the University demands that more money should be 
found for it. As I told you just now, you cannot go on with a 
deficit budget from year to year and pay Rs. 75,000 as interest 
to the Bank: 

“TI do not wish to make a comparison in a wrong spirit of the 
fees charged by us and by other Indian Universities. It is a fact 
that the fees charged by us are lower than those charged in other 
institutions. In addition to this, perhaps, we give greater facilities 
for work to our students in the Science Departments than are 
allowed in some other places. Yet I would not like to raise the 
fees further at least at present. We are taking steps to improve 
our income. We have sent representations to the Central and 
Provincial Governments for recurring and non-recurring grants, 
I hope we shall be helped. Should these and other endeavours 
which we intend to make, fail and we do not get sufficient help, 
we shall have to reconsider the question of raising the fees. We 
may then be compelled reluctantly to do so. I would therefore 
request my friend Babu Ishwar Saran to withdraw his resolution 
for the present.” 

Babu Iswar Saran then withdrew his proposal saying that he was 
doing so with great reluctance but having explicit faith in the powers of 
the Vice-Chancellor for collecting money. 

At the same time meeting of the Court, another proposal moved by 
Babu Iswar Saran was carried, recommending “to the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Council of the University to re-organise the Collection Committee 
with a view to concerting measures for the recovery of unpaid subscriptions 
and for the further collection of funds to meet the present financial liabilities 
and other urgent requirements.” In pursuance of this resolution the Council 
appointed on the 31st January, 1925 a Sub-Committee consisting of nineteen 
members with Professor P. Seshadri as convener to organise the collection 
of (a) subscriptions which had already been promised and (b) new donations, 
by means of députations, appeals and otherwise. 

74 
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An Appeal was issued by the Vice-Chancellor Malaviyaji on behalf 
of the Council, on the 12th May, 1925 to the donors and supporters of the 
University to help the University by paying up their debt of Dharma. He 
appealed to every brother and sister to contribute his or her quota to the 
building up of this national institution, “so that it may rank among the 
very best Universities of the world, and become in an ever increasing 
measure an object of pride to the motherland and in a special degree, to 
the great community whose honoured name it bears.” 


The financial difficulties continued from year to year. The repre- 
sentations to the Government of India and the U. P. Government did not 
bring any grant. The Finance Member Sir Basil Blackett had, however, 
assured Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji that the Government would con- 
sider the request sympathetically. Pandit Malaviyaji interviewed His 
Excellency Sir William Morris, the U. P. Governor. His Excellency was 
pleased to visit the University in July 1925 and was well impressed with 
the work of the University. He assured then that if funds permitted the 
U. P. Government would consider with sympathy the request of the Uni- 
versity for a grant, Except these assurances no grant was actually received 
from the Government. 


The overdraft on 30th June, 1923, reached Rs. 16,65,771/-. The 
interest paid on the overdraft during 1922-23 was Rs. 88,225/-. On 30th 
June, 1924, the overdraft was Rs. 15,64,743/- and on 30th June, 1925, 
Rs. 16,37,209/-. In October, 1925, the University had to borrow some more 
money as the annual grant from the Government of India had not been 
received and therefore, the Council sanctioned further* overdraft of 
Rs. one lakh making a total in all of Rs. 17,25,000/-. The matter was 
placed before the Court at its meeting held on the 20th December, 1925, for 
its confirmation. This provided a convenient opportunity to the Court for 
discussing the financial position of the University. Pandit Hriday Nath 
Kunzru took a leading part in this discussion. The Vice-Chancellor explained 
the exact position. The transaction made by the Council was then con- 
firmed but at the same time a proposal was moved by Justice Kanhaiyalal 
with the permission of the Court “that in view of the present condition of 
the finances of the University, a Committee to be called the “Financial 
Organisation Committee” be constituted to devise means for improving the 
present financial position of the University, the Committee to consist of the 
following members with power to add to their number : 

(1) Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Vice-Chancellor 
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(2) Principal A. B. Dhruva, -Pro. Vice-Chancellor 
(3) The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Kanhaiyalal, Allahabad 
(4) Sir Gangaram, Lahore 
(5) Dr. G. N. Chakravarti, Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow University 
(6) B. Ghanshyamdas Birla, Calcutta 
(7) The Hon’ble Rai Sita Ram Bahadur, Meerut 
(8) Rai Bahadur Pandit Baldevaram Dave, Allahabad 
(9) Babu Iswar Saran, Allahabad 
(10) Mr. A. P. Dube, Allahabad 
(11) The Hon’ble Rai Ram Saran Das Bahadur, Lahore 
(12) The Hon’ble Seth Narottam Morarji Gokul Das, Bombay 
(13) Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu, Banaras 
(14) Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, Allahabad 
(15) Mr. V. N. Mehta, Banaras 
(16) Babu Jwala Prasad, Superintending Engineer, Lucknow 
(17) Seth Ambalal Sarabhai, Ahmedabad 
(18) The Hon’ble Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari, Calcutta 
(19) Sir Srinivas Iyengar, Adyocate-General, Madras 
(20) The Hon’ble Raja Sir Rampal Singh, Kurri Sidhauli 
(21) Lala Harkishenlal, Lahore 
(22) The Hon’ble Mr. Ganesh Datta Singh, Patna 
(23) Pandit Dindayal Sharma, Lahore 
(24) Pandit Ramakant Malaviya, Allahabad 
(25) Seth Mangaldas Girdhardas Parekh, Ahmedabad 
(26) Seth Mathuradas Vissanji Khimji, Bombay 
(27) Seth Narayandas Bajoria, Caloutta 
(28) Rai Bahadur Ramnarayan Choudhary, Bombay 
(29) Babu Jugal Kishore Birla, Caleutta 
(30) Sir Prabhashankar Dalpatram Pattani, Bhavanagar 
(31) Babu Khushal Chandra Raisurana, Bhagalpore 
(32) The Hon’ble Raja Motichand, Banaras 
(33) The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Jwala Prasad, Patna 
(34) Raja Satyanand Prasad Singh, Banaras, and 
(35) The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Gokaran Nath Misra, Lucknow 
(Convener)” 
Moving this resolution, Dr. Kanhaiyalal said : 
“You have heard from the Vice-Chancellor about the financial 
position of the University and about our immediate requirements. 
Our immediate requirements are very great and nothing is more 
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urgent than that we should find money in order to pay off our 
liabilities and to balance the income and expenditure sides of our 
budget. These are urgent requirements and we cannot meet these 
unless we take energetic steps to collect fresh donations by going 
about from place to place and also to collect the promised subscrip- 
tions that have not been paid so far. Unless this is done there 
‘is no possibility of reducing our liabilities and of meeting the. 
recurring deficit in the budget. 


“Now, there are two ways of doing these things. Hitherto 
we have largely left the matter to the Vice-Chancellor and we must 
acknowledge that he has done his level best to raise funds, He 
has raised a very large amount. Even now if we leave it to him, 
he will no doubt be able to raise the necessary amount. But it is 
not fair to him nor is it desirable in the interest of the University 
that the matter should be left to him alone. On the other hand 
we must assist him and we must find persons who should work 
with him and go about from place to place to collect funds and to 
carry out the object we have in view. The suggestion that I make 
is two fold. In the first place we should arrange for a small depu- 
tation consisting of the leading sympathisers and supporters of the 
University. This deputation will be led by the Vice-Chancellor, 
Then there should be smaller deputations consisting of students, 
Professors, Readers or Lecturers of the University formed to under- 
take the work of collection. The general deputation will go from 
one important city to another and will try to collect money. Now 
suppose if they can get a lakh of persons who are willing to contri- 
bute Rs. 100 each we can easily get a crore of rupees, This will 
meet our immediate requirements and will also be sufficient for 
constructing more hostels, the Senate Hall, and various other things 
which the Vice-Chancellor has mentioned to you in his statement, 
Some friends may think that it is not easy to collect even Rs. 100 
at a time from such a large number. But I am not so pessimistic 
and believe that if proper efforts are made in every town, it will 
not be impossible to find a very large number willing to pay 
Rs. 100 each for such a cause in India and many may be found who 
will give Rs. 100 a year to the funds of the University, If this 
proposal is worked into practice, I am sure we will get much help 
from our countrymen. I know of a case in which a man was asked 
to pay 100 rupees towards such a fund and he readily responded 
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to the request. Now this gentlemen is only an officer getting 
400 or 500 rupees a month. I think that money will be forth- 
coming if we shall make a persistent, and strenuous effort to collect 
it in an organised way. 

“As regards the deputation of students, I should say, they 
can collect a good deal. But it will not matter if they are not 
able to collect a large sum. They will surely be able to collect in 
thousands if not in lakhs. 

“Our deputation should go to every important city in every 
province of India. Let it be proclaimed in every Hindu village 
and in every Hindu house that this is the Hindu University and 
that with the fate of it their honour is indisolubly linked. Shall 
we allow the institution to starve and to die? If we do, we shall 
have to hang our heads in shame. We have been criticising the 
work of others and pressing for political advance. But we must 
first set our house in order. We must try to make this great experi- 
ment a success. We should saye this great institution from starva- 
tion and put it on a sound footing and this institution will in return 
give our youth great benefits and will do them immense good. 
Our professors are going away every year because better salaries 
are offered elsewhere. Our workers are finding much difficulty 
in making their two ends meet with the salaries which are paid 
to them, We must increase our regular income. I therefore 
commend this proposal to your acceptance. The Committee will 





not only devise means to realise funds but it will also strive to 
make retrenchment wherever it is possible. It will also have 
powerto co-opt members. I hope you will all agree to the 


proposal.” 


Some members felt that a Committee like that would not be able to 


solve the difficulty and they suggested that two small Committees, one for 


collecting funds and the other f 





devising means for retrenchment should 


be appointed. It was finally decided to have the Committee suggested 
by Dr. Kanhaiyalal for the collection of funds and another Committee 
was appointed consisting of the following gentlemen to consider and 
report what retrenchment should be effected to balance the income and 


expenditure of the University : 


1. Principal A. B. Dhruva, Pro. Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu 
University 
2. Pandit Baldevram Dave, Allahabad 
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3. Mr, Justice Kanhaiyalal, Allahabad 

4, Dr. G. N. Chakravarty, Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow University 
5. Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, Allahabad 

6. Mr. Justice Jwala Prasad, Allahabad 

7. Babu Jwala Prasad, Superintending Engineer, Lucknow 
8. Principal C. A. King, Benares Hindu University, Benares 
9. Professor N. P. Gandhi, Benares Hindu University 

0, Professor M. B. Rane, Benares Hindu University 

11. Rai Sita Ram Bahadur, Meerut 

12, Professor P. Seshadri, Benares Hindu University, and 
13. Mr. Justice Gokaran Nath Misra, (Convener) 


The Retrenchment Committee thoroughly examined the expenditure 


of every department of the University and found that there was no ground 
for any retrenchment. The only one recommendation they made was re- 
garding the salary of the post of the Professor of Mathematics. They 
suggested that the scale of pay for the post should be fixed at Rs. 300-20-500 
instead of Rs. 500-50-750. This recommendation was carried out by the 
Council. The Retrenchment Committee in summing up their recom- 
mendations, observed : 


“We regret that we find ourselves unable to suggest any means 
of retrenching the expenditure of the University in the existing 
departments without materially impairing the efficiency of the 
University as a teaching and residential institution. The teaching 
staff is already working on what may be described as the minimum 
salaries, The Professors and their assistants are getting salaries 
which are distinctly lower than those given by other Universities 
in India, and to their credit it must be said that they are working 
at considerable personal sacrifice to help an institution which re- 
quires patriotic and loving support from all classes of the com- 
munity interested in the well-being and education of the youth 
of the country. 

“Besides imparting instruction in various Arts and Science 
subjects, the University provides vocational and technical instruc- 
tion which is very much in demand in the country ; and it will 
be a matter for sincere regret, if for want of adequate financial 
support from the Government and the people, the University is 
obliged to curtail its activities and close any of these departments 
after they have attained the present stage of development at con- 
siderable expense, labour and sacrifice.” 
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The Financial Re-organisation Committee appointed by the Court 
on the 20th July, 1925, held four meetings, the first on the 13th February, 
1926 ; the second on the 2nd April, 1926 ; the third on the 5th April, 1926 ; 
and the fourth on the 23rd July, 1926. 


In the first meeting held on the 13th February, 1926, Pandit Gokaran 
Nath Misra placed before the meeting, a list prepared by him embodying 
certain points relating to the financial organisatiun of the University. After 
a good deal of discussion on each point it was decided that the Pro. Vice- 
Chancellor be requested to-arrange to get the donors’ list revised and brought 
upto date by the end of February, 1926 and to place the services of collec- 
tion agents at the disposal of the Convener of the Committee. Rai Par- 
meshwari Das of Lucknow had offered to work honorarily in the organi- 
sation of the collection work. His offer was accepted and it was further 
decided that provincial committees be organised for the different Provinces 
for the purpose of obtaining fresh donations and realising the arrears in 
respect of past donations. It was also decided to issue from time to time 
appeals both in the English and vernacular Press requesting the public 
to help the University with funds to carry on its work. 


The Convener then held consultation with the professorial staff of 
the University with a view to determine the places to be visited by different 
deputations organised for the purpose and then he laid before the Com- 
mittee, the result of these consultations. It was thought that two sorts 
of deputations should be organised : one consisting of University professors 
to be called “General Deputations” and the other consisting of students 
of the University to be called “Duty Deputations.” It was also proposed 
that special deputations should be sent to the Indian States headed by the 
Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. It was felt by the Com- 
mittee that unless the Vice-Chancellor headed the deputations and the 
leading gentlemen of the different provinces joined the deputations when 
touring in their respective provinces, the realisation of a substantial amount 
could not be expected. The Committee adopted several resolutions in 
connection with the deputations and with regard to the places to be visited 
by such deputations. 

At its third meeting held on the 5th April, 1926, the Committee con- 
sidered the question of raising the fees in the various departments of the 
University and the Central Hindu Collegiate Schools. It was decided to 
request the Registrar to prepare a statement showing the scale of fees 
charged in other Universities of the province and those charged by the 
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Banaras Hindu University, A Sub-Committee was formed to consider 
and report on this question by July, 1926, The question of applying to 
the Government for grant-in-aid for the various departments was also 
considered and the Committee resolved that the Council of the University 
should be asked to submit a representation to the Government of India 
for special grant: to the University ; forthe Science Departments including 
Mining and Metallurgy, Geology, Ceramics and Industrial Chemistry ; for 
the Engineering College ; for the Women’s College; for the Ayurvedic 
Jollege ; for the Teachers’ Training College ; for the Central Hindu Boys’ 
School and for the building of a new hostel for the University, 

The question of management of the various estates belonging to the 
University and the income derived therefrom was also discussed and con- 
sidered at great length. The Secretary of the Estates Committee was 
requested to obtain certified copies of settlement papers like Khewat, Waji- 
bularz, Khasra, Khatauni and the Jamabandi of each of the villages and 
landed estates held by the University. The question of the income derived 
by the University by the sale of grass, fruits and dried trees and from rents 
from the agricultural tenants of the land belonging to the University was 
also considered. It was decided that steps should be taken to increase 
the income derived from these sources. It was also decided that efforts 








should be made to increase the income from agricultural rents by giving 
out long leases to the tenants. It was suggested that steps should be taken 
to get the areas covered by the Botanical gardens, the University hospital 
and the Women’s College, exempted from the payment of Government 
revenue. The question of sale of Ayurvedic medicine prepared by the 
Aushadhalaya was also considered and the Superintendent gf the Ausha- 
dhalaya was requested to report regarding the steps to be taken for increasing 
the income available from the saleof the medicines prepared by the Ausha- 
dhalaya, The Principal of the Engineering College was requested to submit 
a report showing the condition of the surplus machinery lying at the 
College and the workshop with a view to dispose of the same, It was 
suggested that steps should be taken to increase the income derived from 
the electrical supply to the hostels and bungalows and to prevent any 
possible wastage of electric current. 


Lastly, the Committee considered the preparation of a Finance Code 
for the University and formed a sub-committee to examine the system 
of accounts of the University and to consider the question of the advis- 
ability of preparing a Finance Code to regulate the system of accounts on 
a uniform and satisfactory footing. 
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In pursuance of the resolution of the Financial Organisation Commi- 
ttee passed on the 2nd April, 1926, a meeting of the professorial staff 
and the students of the University was held on the 3rd April, 1926 and 
the details for the organisation of the various deputations were discussed. 
Subsequently, another meeting of the professorial staff was held on the 
21st April, 1926 at which the question of starting of various deputations 
for the collection work in the different provinces were considered. After 
a good deal of discussion, it was decided that the starting of the deputations 
should: be postponed till the Vice-Chancellor fixed a programme for leading 
these deputations and until replies from the leading gentlemen of the pro- 
vinces who had been approached to join the deputations had been received. 
Principal A. B, Dhruva and Prof. Seshadri were requested to draft a short 
appeal in English, 

The deputations so appointed made tours in Bengal, Bihar, United 
Provinces and the Punjab, The deputation for Bengal was headed by 
Dr, Maitra ; that for Bihar consisted of Prof. P. 8. Varma, Shri Indra Deva 
Tiwari, and Professor D. N. Sen; that for the United Provinces, consisted 
of Prof. B. L, Atreya and Shri Nand Kumar Tiwari; that for the Punjab 
consisted of Dr. 8. 8. Bhatnagar, Dr. Y. Bharadwaja, Dr. Kushi Ram 
Mehta, and Professor Gurumukh Nihal Singh. The amount collected by 
these deputations can by no means be said to be substantial. In Bengal 
the collection was Rs. 2,550/-, besides a collection of books, approximately 
valued at Rs, 1,000/-. Nothing could be collected in Bihar. In the United 
Provinces only Rs. 708/8/- were collected and in the Punjab, Rs. 411/-. 
The total amount collected by these deputations was thus a sum of 
Rs. 3,669/8/-. The Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya could 
not join any of these deputations owing to his other engagements. With- 
out him it was found impossible by the deputations to collect any substantial 
amount. Wherever the Deputations went people enquired about him. 
Some people told the Deputations that they would contribute their mite 
towards the funds of the University in case Malaviyaji came in their 
midst. No leading gentleman of the provinces was found willing to accom- 
pany the deputations. 

The amount realized by the collecting agents was Rs. 3596-14-9. 
Thus the total collection made by the Committee was Rs. 7266-6-9 and 
the expenditure incurred in the collection thereof was Rs, 3108-9-5. 

After the Summer Vacation, the Financial Organisation Committee 
held its fourth meeting on the 23rd July, 1926 and considered the report 
submitted by the Fees Sub-Committee. The recommendations of the sub- 
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committee were adopted. It had been recommended that the fees in the 
Engineering College, in the second year of the Law College and the Teachers’ 
Training College, be raised. The Financial Organisation Committee 
further decided at that meeting to make fresh efforts to organise deputations 
in the provinces of Bengal, Bihar, United Provinces and the Punjab during 
the Dashehra holidays. The Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya was requested to arrange for deputations to the different Indian 
States including the Mysore Durbar, at such time as it might be found con- 
venient. Attention of the Pro. Vice-Chancellor was again invited by 
‘the Committee to the question of the Government grant-in-aid. It was 
suggested that the Government should be moved to give grants-in-aid 
for the various departments of the University, specially for the Women’s 
College, the C. H. School and the Teachers’ Training College . A retired 
Naib-Tahsildar was appointed to supervise the collection work. Some 
recommendations regarding the management of the University’s landed 
property were also made. The report of the Superintendent, Ayurvedic 
Aushadhalaya regarding the preparation and sale of Ayurvedic medicines 
‘was considered. 


The last recommendation made by the Committee at this méeting 
was that every student residing on the University grounds should be charged 
Rs, 8/- per annum for supply of medicines to them. Similar charges were 
suggested to be levied on resident teachers and the staff. Persons getting 
a salary below Rs. 500/- were to be charged Rs. 10/- per annum and those 
getting a salary of Rs. 500/- or over, Rs. 20/- per annum. Other employees 
of the University, except menial servants getting Rs. 15/- or below, were 
to be charged Rs. 2/8/- per year. 

The Financial Organisation Committee made its final report on the 
5th December, 1926. The Committee summed up its view with regard to 
collection of funds in the following manner : 

“We would like to state that the work of the Financial 
Organisation Committee of the University is of a difficult and 
complex nature and much cannot be expected during the course of 
less than a year. The Committee hopes that the organisation in 
many departments will be put on a sound basis during the course 
of the next year. The collection work will also, it is hoped, improve 
next year. The deputations that were appointed during the course 
of the year have not been able to secure much success. We wish 
to state it as our considered opinion that unless the Vice-Chancellor 
consents to lead the deputations in the various parts of the country, 
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it, will not be possible to expect substantial collections for the 
University”. 

The reports of the Retrenchment Committee and the Financial 
Organisation Committee were placed before the Court on the 18th December, 
1926 and the Court witnessed repetition of the old arguments in favour 
of the retrenchment of some of the institutions and the need for effecting 
economy in all possible ways. Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru expressed 
his anxiety with regard to balancing the budget and wiping off the 
debt. Pandit Malaviyaji shared his anxiety. He, however, felt that as 
things stood there was no alternative except to make a strenuous effort to 
raise funds and to increase the recurring income. In this work he desired 
to enlist the help and co-operation of every member of the Court. He 
was sorry he could not go out during that year, owing to pressure of other 
work, for collection of funds for the University. He, however, hoped to 
resume his work soon. He had prepared a list for the purpose of collection 
and planned to collect a minimum amount of thirty lakhs of rupees during 
the next year. His idea was to collect this amount from 30,000 persons at 
Rupees one hundred from each, In response to his request some gentlemen 
had already paid their subscriptions of Rs. 100/- and some even more 
towards the Debt Redemption Fund. 


The Court finally passed a resolution that the reports of the Financial 
Organisation Committee and the Retrenchment Committee be sent to the 
Council for information and necessary action, The Court also conveyed 
its thanks to the Conven r and other members of these Committees for the 
work done by them. 


Pandit Kanhaiyalal then moved that the Collection Committee 
appointed by the Council on the 31st January, 1925, and the Financial 
Organisation Committee appointed by the Court on the 20th December, 1925 
be discharged. He moved another resolution recommending to the Council 
that the Finance Committee constituted by the Council on the 13th March, 
1926* be organised with power to consider and examine the Annual Financial 
Statement, and advise the Council as to the exclusion, curtailment, revision 
or re-adjustment of any items contained therein, to examine, consider and 
advi e the Council regarding items of new expenditure involving the outlay 
of more than one thousand rupees per year, to take measures for the collection 
of subscriptions already promised and to obtain new subscriptions by means 
of deputations, appeals and otherwise and generally to devise means for 
improving the present financial position of the University by more efficient 
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management, retrenchment and any other ways practicable”. These 
proposals were carried by the Court. 


The above resolution of the Court ‘was then placed before the Council 
onthe 6th January, 1927 and it resolved “that the Finance Committee 
be re-constituted with power 

(a) to consider and examine the Annual Financial Statement and. 
advise the Council as to the exclusion, curtailment, revision or 
re-adjustment of any items contained therein, to examine, 
consider and advise the Council regarding items of new ex- 
penditure involving a recurring expenditure of more than 
one thousand rupees per year ; 
to take measures for the collection of subscriptions, already 
promised and to obtain new subscriptions by means of depu- 
tations, appeals and otherwise and generally to devise means 
of improving the present financial position of the University 
by more efficient’ management, retrenchment and any other 
ways practicable.” 


(b 


The following gentlemen were appointed members of the Finance 
Committee : 


(1) The Vice-Chancellor, (2) The Pro, Vice-Chancellor, (3) the Registrar, 
(4) the Treasurer, (5) the Secretary of the Estates Committee, Ex-Officios, 
(6) Pandit Kanhaiyalal, (7) Pandit Baldev Ram Dave, (8) Sir Jwala Prasad, 
(9) Justice Gokaran Nath Misra, (10) Dr. Gyanendra Nath Chakravarti, 
(11) Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, (12) Prof. M. B. Rane, (13) Principal 
©. A. King, (14) Prof. N. P. Gandhi, (15) Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru. 
Pandit Kanhaiyalal was appointed Convener of the Committee. 


While the Council was taking these measures to improve the financial 
position, the Government of India decided early in 1926 to enhance their 
recurring grant from Rs. 1 lakh to Rs. 1} lakhs in 1926-27 and to give a 
special non-recurring grant of Rupees 5 lakhs solely for the liquidation of 
existing indebtedness, Out of this amount of Rs. 5 lakhs, Rs. 2 lakhs 
were payable in 1926-27 and Rs. 3 lakhs in 1927-28. The payment of 
Rs. 3 lakhs in 1927-28 was conditional on the University reducing its debt 
by over two lakhs by May, 1927. There was a misapprehension in Govyern- 
ment quarters that unless stringent conditions were laid down for the 
payment of their grants, there was a risk that the University might not 
take effective measures to clear off its debt or that it might fail to balance its 
Budget. 
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The assistance promised by the Government was far below the re- 
quirements of the University and so a representation was again submitted 
on the 6th March 1926 for their consideration. Stating the financial position 
and the work done by the University, the Pro. Vice-Chancellor, Principal 
A. B. Dhruva in his letter dated the 6th March 1926 urged upon the Central 
Government the desirability of further aid to the University, in the 
following terms :— 

“In view of what has been stated above, the Council of the 
University hopes that the Government of India and the Legislature 
will be pleased (a) to increase the non-recurring grant which has 
been recommended by the Standing Finance Committee from 
Rs. 5 lakhs to Rs. 20 lakhs, and order it to be paid immediately 
to liquidate the whole debt of the University, and (b) to raise the 
recurring grant to Rs. 2 lakhs per annum. 

“Tn conclusion, I beg to state that if the Government and the 
Legislature will be pleased to help the University to the extent 
indicated above, the University will not slacken its efforts to secure 
further funds and private benefactions to develop and consolidate 
the work of the University. After its debt is once wiped off, the 
Council hopes the University will obtain an addition to its regular 
income and larger donations from the Princes and the public to 
build more hostels for students and more quaters for the staff 
which are required to make the University thoroughly “residential” 
as contemplated by the Charter, as well as more laboratories and 
workshops, and for a University Library, a Museum, a Senate 
Hall and a Temple which are also urgently needed”, 

Payment of the non-recurring grant of Rs, 2 lakhs was received from 
the Government of India before June 1926. This reduced the Overdraft 
from the Bank to Rs. 14,89,813/- on June 30, 1926. 

Efforts made by Malaviyaji to collect subscriptions resulted in a 
total collection of Rs. 3,82,318/- during the year ending on June 30, 1927. 
But out of this only Rs. 39,150/- were for general purposes. The remaining 
Rs, 3,42,868/- represented donations for special purposes, The Revenue 
Account for the year 1926-27 also ended in a deficit of Rs, 1,77,559/-. So 
the overdraft again increased and reached the figure of Rs. 16,58,074/- on 
June 30, 1927. 

Malaviyaji continued his efforts. Exhorted by the Pro. Vice- 
Chancellor, the staff and students also went about to collect donations 
for the University during the Puja Vacation of 1927 and they were able to 
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collect about Rs. 35,000/-. Some members of the Staff and students under 
the guidance of Professor Mathur and Professor Sukhdeva Pande collected 
Rs, 15,400/-. Professor Seshadri who paid a visit to Hyderabad (Deccan) 
was able to secure promises of donations amounting to Rs. 73,822/-, out 
of which Rs. 21,777/- were realised before the end of the year 1927. All 
these efforts brought the total collections during the period from the Ist 
July, 1927 till the middle of December, 1927 to Rs. 3,59,407/-. 


The Government of India also paid during this period Rs. 3 lakhs on 
account of their non-recurring grant to the University towards the clearance 
of the debt. 


During his visit to Hyderabad (Deccan) Professor P. Seshadri got 
some indication that His Exalted Highness, the Nizam of Hyderabad 
might also sanction a grant to the University . He therefore addressed 
a letter on November 2, 1927 to the University suggesting that a represen- 
tation on behalf of the Council be sent to the Government of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam for financial grant to the University. Accordingly, 
the Council resolved on the 27th November, 1927 that the Vice-Chancellor 
be requested to make a representation on behalf the Council to the Govern- 
ment of His Exalted Highness the Nizam for financial help. 


During the last months of 1927, the Vice-Chancellor Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya toured in Rajasthan and Central India for securing financial 
help from the Indian States for the University. He secured a donation of 
Rs, 50,000/- from the Maharaja of Bikaner besides a sum of Rs. 43,000/-subs- 
cribed by the residents of Bikaner. He then visited Udaipur and requested 
His Highness the Maharana Sahib to give a further grant for the University. 
An amount of Rs. 10,000/- was subscribed by one of the Sardars, From 
Udaipur, he visited Kotah and secured a sum of Rs. one lakh from the 
Maharaja of Kotah in addition to his former donation of Rs. 1} lakhs. 
Rs. 65,000/- we:e subscribed by the Sardars and other residents of Kotah. 
Out of this amount, a sum of Rs. 50,000/- had been offered by Seth Budh 
Singh Kesari Singh for a hostel for Swetambar Jain students. This gentle- 
man held out a hope that he might increase his donation to one lakh, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya then visited Bundi, Jhalawar and Kishengarh 
States and requested their Highnesses for help. Then he went to Jodhpur 
and requested His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur to raise his total 
grant to the University to Rs. 5 lakhs by contributing Rs. 3 lakhs more. 
The Maharaja acceded to his request. The Maharaja Sahib was also pleased 
to preside at a public meeting at Jodhpur convened to secure financial 
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help for the University. It was a very successful function and Rs. 1,06,000/- 
were further subscribed by Sardars, Raises and others. The money subs- 
cribed by the Jodhpur Durbar was to be spent towards starting a College 
of Agriculture at the University and establishing a Chair in connection 
therewith. Mention about this has already been made earlier in this 
chapter. 


From Jodhpur, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya went to Gwalior. 
Her Highness Junior Dowager Maharani Sahiba and His Highness the 
Maharajasaheb were pleased to see the slides of the University in the 
Palace at which nearly five hundred Sardars and officers and others were 
present. Pandit Malaviya requested the Durbar to give the University 
@ grant of Rs. 24,000/- a year for the purpose of creating a Chair at the 
University connected with Agriculture and suggested that the name of his 
late Highness might be associated with it because he was deeply interested 
in Agriculture. While this matter was under consideration a sum of about 
Rs, 43,000/- was subscribed by the Sardars and Raises at Gwalior. Besides 
this, Lady §. B. Wellinkar of Gwalior promised to contribute to the Uni- 
versity half the sale proceeds of her property at Bombay worth about 
Rs. 8 lakhs, in case it was sold. She authorised Malaviyaji to negotiate 
for its sale. Pandit Malaviya hoped to get at least Rs. 3 lakhs out 
of that transaction. Lady Wellinkar was also pleased to give a grant 
of Rs. 2,400/- a year for the award of scholarships to be called “Shri Krishna 
Scholarships” in memory of her son who was killed in action during the 
Great War while serving as an officer in the Air Force. 


The financial year 1927-28 ended on June 30, 1928 with a total collection 
of donations of Rs. 6,73,744/- as against the previous year’s figure of 
Rs, 3,82,318/-. 

Though the actual donations during 1926-27 and 1927-28 amounted 
to Rs. 10,56,062/-, only a sum of Rs. 3,39,377/- out of this was for general 
purposes. This and the Government grant of Rs. three lakhs received in 
1927-28 helped to bring down the indebtedness to the Bank by Rs. 3,77,081/- 
besides meeting the deficit of Rs, 2,32,168/- during the year 1927-28. The 
overdraft which stood at Rs. 16,58,074/- on 30th June, 1927 was reduced 
to Rs, 12,80,993/- on 30th June, 1928.. During the year 1928-29, the 
over-draft increased again and on 31st March, 1929, it reached the figure 
of Rs. 16,40,972/-. 

It may be mentioned here that till the year 1928 the accounts of the 
University ‘were closed on the 30th June, every year. This was changed 
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in 1928-29 and the accounts for the year 1928-29 were closed on the 31st 
March, 1929. The financial year of the University since then has been 
from Ist April to 31st March. 

The donations collected during 1928-29 i.e. from the Ist July 1928 
to the 31st March, 1929 amounted to Rs. 3,07,049/- out of which Rs. 2,80,778/- 
were for special purposes and Rs. 26,271/- for general purposes. With this, 
the total amount of donations actually received by the University from the 
people and princes of India reached the figure of Rs. 1,16,64,701-2-4. The 
actual realization during the various years was as follows :— 


Upto June 1917 -» Rs, 48,16,688 4 6 
1917—18 w» Rs. 2,927,274 0 2 
1918—19 «» Rs. 4,583,093 6 11 
1919—20 w+ Rs, 12,05,691 6 9 
1920—21 w. Rs. 13,48,859 11 3 
1921-22 w. RBs. 9,83,266 6 10 
1922—23 .. Rs. 831,817 6 6 
1923—24 ... Rs. 1,04,953 1 0 
1924—25 .» Rs. 1,07,143 2 1 
1925—26 .. Rs, 2,923,871 14 1 
1926—27 ... Rs, 382,818 12 3 
1927—28 w. Rs. 6,738,744 12 0 
1928—29 (upto 31st March 1929) .. Rs. 3,07,048 14 0 

Rs. 1,16,64,701 2 4 


This was against the total promised donation of Rs. 1,45,90,301 till 
March 31, 1929. The first crore of rupees which was initially asked for, was 
subseribed by the end of the year 1924 itself. In 1927, Malaviyaji made 
his appeal for a second crore of rupees for the University before he.started 
on his collection tour. The “Appeal for a Second Crore” was renewed by 
him in April 1929 on the auspicious day of Ram Navami, Samvat 1986. 


During the Summer of 1929, Malaviyaji made a tour in the Southern 
India. During this tour he visited Travancore and saw Her Highness the 
Dowager Maharani Sahiba, her son and the Diwan, and from the talk he 
had on that occasion with them he expected that the Travancore Durbar 
would help the University with a grant. Malaviyaji had the occasion of 
visiting the Cochin State also where he met His Highness the Maharaja 
of Cochin and his Dewan. He returned with the expectation that the 
Cochin State would give the University a handsome donation. 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya also continued his efforts to secure a 
substantial grant from the Government of India towards the non-recurring 
expenditure besides an increase in the recurring grant. Ultimately, in 
May 1929, the Government of India sanctioned the enhancement of their 
annual recurring grant from Rs. 1} lakhs to Rs. 3 lakhs with effect from 
1929-30 and for subsequent years. They also sanctioned a non-recurring 
grant of Rs. 15 lakhs spread over a period of three years for the liquidation 
of the debt of the University. While doing so the Government of India 
wanted an assurance that the University would not become indebted again, 
For this purpose they suggested that a Statutory Standing Finance Com- 
mittee should be created by the amendment of the Benares Hindu University 
Act. The Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Malaviyaji informed them that the 
University had already got a Finance Committee which had been functioning 
since the very foundation of the University. He further informed that 
the debt was due almost wholly to the large expenditure that the University 
had to incur on its buildings and equipment, arid towards which the Uni- 
versity had been asking the Government to make adequate contribution. 
He told them that when this debt would be cleared the Finance Committee 
of the University might be trusted to see that the University would not 
become indebted again. But the Government of India thought that it was 
desirable that the Finance Committee should be appointed by the Court 
under a Statutory provision, and its composition and powers should be 
defined by Statutes and that the Benares Hindu University Act should 
be amended to carry out this object. No suggestion was made by the 
Government that the existing powers of the Council to spend the revenues 
of the University as they think best should in any way be interfered with. 
They only desired to make sure that the expenditure did not in future 
exceed the income of the University. Towards this end, the Government 
of India suggested that the Standing Finance Committee should have the 
power to rule out all expenditure which is in excess of the income and the 
resources of the University, and that its decision in this respect should be 
final. It was, however, understood that the Committee shall not have 
the right to say that the Council should or should not spend any particular 
amount on any particular item. The Committee would declare as to what 
in its opinion the total income of the University would be for any year 
and would fix the limit of the expenditure. It was for the Council to decide 
how the expenditure limited to that figure should be distributed over the 
various departments of the University. 

The Government of India suggested that the Standing Finance Com- 
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mittee should consist of the Vice-Chancellor, and four other members—two 
of whom were to be elected by the Court. 


The matter came before the meeting of the Court on the 15th December, 
1929 and the Court appointed a Committee consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, 
and the Pro, Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Baldev Ram Dave, Pandit Kanaiyalal, 
and Prof. M. B. Rane to draft the constitution and powers of the Standing 
Finance Committee with a view to meeting the suggestions of the Govern- 
ment of India. The meeting was then adjourned to the next day, 


The report of the Committee was placed before the Court at 
its adjourned meeting held on the 16th December, 1929 when Pandit 
Baldev Ram Dave moved : 


“That under Section 17(3) of the Benares Hindu University 
Act XVI of 1915 the following Statutes be made constituting the 
Standing Finance Committee as one of the authorities of the Uni- 
versity under Section 7-XII of the Act, and that they be added 
after Statute 27 embodied in the first Schedule to the Act: 

274. A Standing Finance Committee shall be constituted 
which shall consist of 

(1) The Vice-Chancellor, 

(2) One member of the Court to be nominated by the 

Lord Rector, 
(3) One member of the Court to be nominated by the 
Chancellor, 

(4) Two members of the Court to be elected by the Court 

of the University. 

27B. Three members of the Standing Finance Committee 
shall form the quorum. 

270. The term of the Office of a member of the Standing 
Finance Committee shall be three years, but it shall come 
to an end earlier if he ceases to be a member of the Court. 

27D. Casual vacancies in the Standing Finance Committee 
shall be filled up in the case of members nominated by the 

Lord Rector or the Chancellor of the University by the nomi- 

nating authority for the residue ef the term, and in case of 

other vacancies by the Council till a fresh appointment is made 
by the Court. 

27. The Vice-Chancellor shall preside at the meetings 
of the Standing Finance Committee, and will also preside at 
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any joint meetings of the Standing Finance Committee and 
the Council that may be convened by the Vice-Chancellor. 
Tn his absence, any other members of the Standing Finance 
Committee may be elected to preside. 

27F. The Standing Finance Committee shall meet at least 
twice every year to examine accounts and scrutinise proposals 
fer expenditure. 

27G. The Standing Finance Committee shall rule out 
expenditure which is in excess of the income and resources 
(including reasonable expectations) of the University and its 
decision in this respect shall be final. 

27H. No expenditure not provided for in the Budget shall 
be incurred without the approval of the Standing Finance 
Committee. 

271. Each member of the Standing Finance Committee 
shall have the right to record a minute of dissent whenever he 
dissents from his colleagues. 


Prof. M. B. Rane in seconding the motion, said : 

“This proposition is, in fact, coming before the Court on behalf 
of the Council. The Council is the body that has been in sole 
charge of the finances of the University and rightly so, for, it is 
the Council that knows the working of the University from day 
to day. It knows what the University needs and what it does 
not. It is in fact the body that is responsible for maintaining the 
University in a good working order and for keeping it in an efficient 
condition The Council therefore makes the annual budget. We 
should do nothing which will question this power of the Council 
to make its own budget. The proposed Finance Committee will 
certainly have the right to disallow a budget in which the expenditure 
exceeds the income, but it shall have no right to interfere with the 
proposed budget if it is a balanced one. The Finance Committee 
is really meant to help the Council in its work and not hinder it. 
I am glad that you, Sir, as the Chairman of this meeting and the 
Vice-Chancellor of this University, have given us the assurance 
that this is what actually is the intention of adding the new Statutes”. 

The proposal was put to thé vote and carried unanimously. 

Some correspondence passed between the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Government on the subject and the Vice-Chancellor had had important 
conversation with high Government officials in that connection. Still the 
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Government thought that it was desirable to have the Standing Finance 
Committee under a provision contained in the University Act and the 
Statutes, and that the Benares Hindu University Act should be amended 
for the purpose. 


In order to consider the matter, a special meeting of the Court was 
called on March 31, 1930 but the Vice-Chancellor could not reach Banaras 
on that day owing to some urgent work which required his presence at 
Delhi. The meeting was therefore adjourned ‘to April 13, 1930. After 
some discussion in the matter the Court passed the following resolution : 

“(i) Read Government of India letter No. 2243 Edn., dated the 
16th of December, 1929 and No. 380-Edn. dated the 25th of 
February, 1930, containing proposals for a statutory provision 
being made for the constitution of a Standing Finance Committee 
at the Benaris Hindu University and the amendment of the 
Benares Hindu University Act : 

“Resolved that the proposals and suggestions of the 
Government of India contained in paragraphs 3 and 4 of 
their letter No. 2243-Edn., dated the 16th of December, 
1929, and in paragraph 2 of their letter No. 280 Edn., dated 
the: 25th of February, 1930, be accepted, and that the 
Government be requested to introduce legislation to give 
effect to them”. 

“Resolved further that the Court desires that it should 
be understood that ‘the income and resources of the Uni- 
versity’ will include the proceeds of any loan which may be 
taken for productive works. 

“(ii) Resolved that the words ‘Standing Finance Committee’ be 
added after the words “Syndicate” in Statute 9(3) of the 
Statutes of the University”. 


Necessary provision for the Standing Finance Committee was then 
made in the Benares Hindu University Act when it was amended by Act 
No. XXIX of 1930 which received the assent of the Governor-General on the 
25th July, 1930. 

The Statutes were now to be framed to provide for the constitution 
and powers of the Standing Finance Committee in accordance with the 
Benares Hindu University Amendment Act No. XXIX of 1930, This 
matter was taken up by the Court on the 21st December, 1930. The 
Statutes which had been drafted and proposed by the Council were adopted. 
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The previous sanction of the Governor-General to these Statutes had 
already Leen obtained. They were now submitted to the Visitor for his 
formal sanction. 

The Benares Hindu University Amendment Act No, XXIX of 1930 
made some other amendments and additions also, besides making necessary 
provision under Sections 7 and 17 of the Act for the Standing Finance 
Committee. 


But before coming to these, it is necessary to mention about an earlier 
amendment made in the Act in 1922 by Act No. TIT of 1922. 


In the First Statutes of the University there was a provision under 
Statute 14(1) Class IIT Clause (g), for the election of not exceeding twenty 
persons by the Court as its members. The First Court which met on the 
12th August, 1916 had elected under this provision the following members 
who were on the Board of Trustees of the Central Hindu College : 

(1) Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant 

(2) Dr. Gyanendra Nath Chakravarti 
(3) Shri Upendra Nath Basu 

(4) Shri Jnanendra Nath Basu 

(5) Shri Govind Das 

(6) Shri Sris!) Chandra Basu Bahadur 
(7) Pandit Chhedalal 

(8) Shri Kalicharan Mitra 

(9) Balkrishna Kaul 

(10) Shri Hirvndra Nath Datta 


Then Statute 14(4) laid down that “save when otherwise expressly 
provided, members shall hold office for five years : provided that, as nearly 
as may be, one-fifth of the total number of the members of the fir-t Court 
in each of the Groups of Class III shall retire by ballot at the end of each 
year for the first four years”. 

When the question of balloting out one-fifth of the members of 
the Court under Clause (g) of Class III of Statute 14(1), came up before 
the meeting of the Court on October 29, 1917, Mrs. Annie Besant pointed 
out that at the time the Central Hindu College with all its properties was 
handed over to the Hindu University Society, it was distinctly understood 
that the old trustees of the Central Hindu College who were members of the 
Court were to be Life Members. She further said that if by ballot she was 
to retire, her re-election was, as the Statute then stood, impossible. She 
thought that it was unfair to her and a breach of the faith on which the 
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Central Hindu College and its properties were made over to the University. 
Pandit Malaviyaji said that there was no doubt at one time it was intended 
that Mrs. Besant and a certain number of the trustees of the Central Hindu 
College were to be made life members of the University Court and it was 
so provided in the draft of the Bill that was prepared at that time. But 
when it was submitted to the Government of India many changes were made 
in it and the Bill as was finally passed did not contain that provision. Dr. 
Sundar Lal then pointed out that there was no condition that Mrs. Annie 
Besant or any other Trustee of the Central Hindu College was to be life 
member of the University Court in the terms proposed in December, 1913 
by the Board of Trustees of the Cenral Hindu College for the amalgmation 
of that College with the Hindu University Society. Those terms, subject 
to slight modifications, were accepted by the Hindu University Society 
and the two Societies duly amalgamated. Before the Bill was introduced 
in the Legislative Council the draft of the Bill was printed and sent to all 
the members of the Society and to some important personages throughout 
India for opinion and criticism. The provision of the Bill had also been 
considered in detail at a meeting of the Hindu University Society held 
in January, 1915. At that meeting, a Sub-Committee consisting of Pandit 
Aditya Ram Bhattacharya, Pandi MadanMohan Malaviya, Babu Bhagavan 
Das and Dr. Sundar Lal was form d to meet the Education Member of 
the Government of India and to settle with him, provisions of the Univer- 
sity Bill, the Statutes and the Regulations, as far as possible on the lines 
settled at the meeting. The draft settled at that meeting of the Hindu 
University Society did not provide life-membership in the University Court 
to the Trustees of the Central Hindu College. When the Hindu University 
Bill was introduced in the Legislative Council about the end of March, 1915, 
it was published in the Gazette of India and reprinted by the Hindu Uni- 
versity Society. A copy of the reprint was sent to all the members of the 
Society and others taking interest in the University and opinions were 
invited thereon. Even then there was no complaint that the Bill did not 
provide Life-Membership for the Trustees of the Central Hindu College. 


When these facts were pointed out to the Court, Sarvashri J .anendra 
Nath Basu, Govind Das, Kali Charan Mitra, Durga Prasad, volunteered to 
resign their seats-and thus rendered retirement by ballot, unnecessary. 
They thus saved a situation under which there was a chance of Mrs. Besant 
being balloted out. The ballot was avoided next year also and S rv. Shri 
Chhedalal, Guruprasad Dhawan and Gyanendra Nath Chakravarti, vacated 
their seats. In the subsequent two years, Mrs. Besant was not ballotted 
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out and she continued as member of the Court for the full term of five years, 
After expiry of this term in August 1921 she ceased to be a member of 
Court, 

Now there was no possibility of re-electing Mrs. Besant as a member of 
the Court in view of the provision under Section 9(2) of the Benares Hindu 
University Act of 1915 which said: “Save in the case of the First Court, 
no person not being a Hindu shall become or be appointed a member of the 
Court”, The Government of India was therefore moved to amend the 
Act so as to make possible to have Mrs. Besant as a member of the Court. 
A Bill for the amendment of Section 9(2) was therefore, introduced by the 
Government in the Legislative Assembly and was passed as Act No. III of 
1922 which received the assent of the Governor-General in Council on 
the 9th February, 1922. Section 9(2) as amended read as follows: 

“No person not being a Hindu shall become or be appointed 
@ member of any Court other than the First Court unléss he has 
been a member of the First Court”, 
Mrs. Besant was then elected a member of the Court on November 30, 1922, 
under Statute 14(1) Class IIT Clause (g) for a full term of five years, 

The above was the only amendment made in the Benares Hindu 
University Act by Act IIT of 1929, 

Some other changes in the Act were also considered necessary and a 
Proposal was moved at the meeting of the Court on the 12th December, 
1920 for the appointment of a Committee to report as to what changes 
should be introduced in the Hindu University Act and Statutes. After 
some discussion, the Court appointed a Committee consisting of the Vice- 
Chancellor, Pro. Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Ganesh ‘Prasad, Pandit Iqbal Narain 
Gurtu, Sri Jnanendra Nath Basu, Pandit Baldev Ram Dave, Babu Ajit 
Prasad, Dr. Gyanendra Nath Chakravarti, Munshi Iswar Saran and Mahadev 
Prasad and further requested the Senate to nominate three members to serve 


on this Committee. The Pro, Vice-Chancellor was appointed Convener 
of the Committee. 


This Committee after careful consideration submitted its report which 


came before the Court on the 21st January 1924, After careful consideration 
the Court accepted the amendments proposed, 


One important change proposed was in Section 14(2) relating to the 
Permanent Reserve Fund, Another change was suggested under Section 
15(2) for permitting the University to admit colleges and institutions of 
Oriental Learning and Theology, outside Banaras also to the privileges 
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of the University. This was in accordance with the decision of the Senate 
taken at its meeting held on the 12th August, 1922. Some changes were 
proposed in Section 17 relating to the Statutes. Another new Section 
was proposed to constitute a pension or provident fund for the benefit of 
the teachers and other servants of the University. It was also proposed to 
have two Pro. Chancellors for the University instead of one and to have 
twenty members in the Syndicate instead of seventeen. 

The Court then adjourned to the 22nd January 1924. The recom- 
mendations of the Committee regarding the revision of the Statutes were 
considered and after long discussion the meeting adjourned to 23rd. After 
further discussions on the 23rd January 1924 the recommendations of the 
Committee with regard to the Statutes were accepted with some modifica- 
tions. The amendments proposed in the Act were sent to the Government. 
A Bill for amending the Benares Hindu University Act was then mtroduced 
in the Legislative Assembly in 1930. It was passed as Act XXIX of 1930 
and received the assent of the Governor-General on the 25th July, 1930. 
The amended Act of 1930 provided for one more Pro. Chancellor, The 
strength of the Syndicate was also raised from seventeen to twenty members, 
A new Section 16(A) was added laying down that “the University shall 
constitute for the benefit of its officers, teachers and other servants such 
pension or provident fund asit may deem fit in such manner and subject 
to such conditions as may be prescribed by the Statutes”. Another amen- 
ment was in Section 17(1)(@). This Section laid down that subject to the 
provisions of the Act, the Statutes may provide for “the instruction of Hindu 
Students in Hindu religion”. This was amended as “for the instruction 
and examination of Hindu students in Hindu religion”, The changes 
proposed by the Court in Section 14(2) relating to the Permanent Resserve 
Fund and in Section 15(2) for the admission of Colleges and institutions 

* of Oriental Learning and Theology situated outside Banaras to the privileges 
of the University, were not accepted by the Government. 

It will be remembered that the Senate also had appointed a Reforms 
Committee on the 27th March, 1920 “‘to consider and report in the light 
of the recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission, what 
changes, if any, relating to the courses of study, the system of examination 
and the organisation of instruction, ete. may be adopted by the Senate”. 
The recommendations of this Committee were accepted by the Senate on 
the 13th August, 1922. But the recommendations particularly those 
relating to the institution of honours courses entailed fresh expenditure and 
80 it was decided to wait till the financial position of the University improved. 
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The Calcutta University Commission had in their report expressed 
that there was a need for coordination in the work of the Universities in 
India. The Committee on Indian Students in England, presided over by 
the Earl of Lytton had also hoped that the Indian Universities would 
take steps to establish an Inter-University Board for the purpose of eonduc- 
ting the Courses of Study in India and seeking uniformity in their recognition 
abroad. 

On receiving a letter from the U.P. Government, Education Depart- 
ment inviting suggestions from the University on the report of the Lytton 
Committee on Indian Students in England, the Syndicate appointed on the 
14th November, 1923 a Committee consisting of the Pro. Vice-Chancellor, 
Professor L. D, Coueslant, Dr. S. 8. Bhatnagar and Prof. P. Seshadri to 
consider the matter. This Committee met on the 15th December, 1923, 
Professor Gurumukh Nihal Singh attended the meeting by special invitation, 
The Committee made the following recommendations which were accepted 
by the Senate on the 6th February, 1924 : 

(1) The University approves of the proposal to replace the present 
Provincial Advisory Committee of Advisory Bureaux attached to 
Universities to provide information to students proceeding 
to England and to facilitate their admission into the Universities 
concerned, the expenses of the Bureaux being met by special 
grants made to the Universities by Government. 

(2) The University approves of a Central Agency in England for all 
the Universities in India to deal with the adinission of students 
from India into British Universities, but the University trusts 
that it will have a voice in the selection of the personnel of the 
Agency. 

(3) The University approves of the idea of holding an Inter University 
Conference in India and of establishing a standing Inter University 
Board. 


The Government of India, Education Department had proposed to 
hold a Conference of the representatives of the Indian Universities at Simla 
to discuss questions of common interest, as suggested by the LyttonCommittee 
and the Caleutta University Commission. They addressed a letter to the 
University in September, 1923 inviting opinion on the proposal. The 
Syndicate of the University while welcoming the proposal nominated 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro. Vice-Chancellor, Principal Dhruva, Professor 
L. D. Coueslant, Dr. 3. 8. Bhatnagar and Professor P. Seshadri to represent 

77 
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the University at the Conference. The Syndicate further requested the 
Committee which was appointed to report on the question of education of 
Indian students in England to suggest topics for discussion at the ensueing 
Inter Universities Conference at Simla. 


This Committee suggested the following subjects for discussion which 
were accepted by the Syndicate on the 6th February, 1924: 

(1) The constitution of a standing Inter University Board in India, 

(2) The Autonomy of Indian Universities—their relations to Govern- 
ment and the Legislatures. 

(3) The recognition of the degrees of Indian Universities by foreign 
Universities and facilities for the admission of Indian Students 
into foreign Universities. 

(4) The mutual recognition of degrees and examinations by Indian 
Universities . 

(5) Facilities for a central All-India publication of research papers 
in Arts, Science, Technology and Orientalia. 

(6) Migration of students and Inter University Regulations. 

(7) Transfer of students for purposes of Post-Graduate study and 
research. 

(8) Transfer and exchange of Professors. 

(9) Cooperation in research work. 

(10) Coordination of work in the Universities to avoid overlapping. 

(11) Uniformity of standards in examinations especially in admissions 
to Universities. 

(12) Future Indian University policy. 

(13) Steps to make Indian Universities self-contained to reduce the 
need for students to go abroad for study. 

(14) Coordinating the work of University Libraries. 

(15) Collection and utilisation of manuscripts, historical records and 
other sources of study. 

(16) Technological education and opportunities for practical training 
and vocational experience in business, factories etc. 

(17) University extension. 

(18) The establishment of a Central Bureau under the auspices of 
the Universities for educational information. 
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The Indian Universities Conference convened by the Government of 
India was held at Simla in May, 1924. All the Indian Universities were 
represented at the Conference by their respective delegates. They discussed 
many important educational matters. One of the recommendations made 
by the Conference was regarding the establishment of an Inter University 
Board as a Central Agency in India :— 

(a) to act as an Inter-University Organisation and Bureau of Infor- 

mation ; 

(6) to facilitate exchange of Professors ; 

(c) to serve as an authorised channel of communication and facilitate 
coordination of University work ; 

(d) to assist Indian Universities in obtaining recognition for their 
degrees, diplomas and examinations in othér countries ; 

(e) to appoint or recommend, where necessary, a common represen- 
tative or representatives of India at Imperial or International 
Conferences on higher education ; 

(f) to act as an appointments bureau for Indian Universities ; and 


(g) to fulfil such other duties as may be assigned to it, from time to 
time by the Indian Universities. 


This recommendation was accepted by the Senate of the University 
on the 29th November, 1924. The Senate also recommended to the Council 
to guarantee an annual contribution of a maximum amount of Rs. 1600/- 
for a term of three years with effect from the Ist April, 1925 towards the 
cost of maintaining the proposed Inter-University Board. This was 
accepted by the Council. The annual contribution was paid and the 
University became a member of the Board. As desired by the Board a 
further sum of Rs. 900/- was contributed towards the funds of the Board 
in July, 1925. Principal A. B. Dhruva was appointed to represent the 
University at the Board. The good work done by Principal Dhurva as 
the representative of the University on the Board won the appreciation of 
all concerned. He was elected as the Chairman of the Board in 1930. The 
Board also appointed Professor P. Seshadri as its Secretary for the year 
1927-28, and the University gl-dly accorded permission to the Board for 
this appointment. The session of the Board was held at Banaras in 1927. 
Professor P. Seshadri continued as Secretary of the Board till 1932 but he 
left the Banaras Hindu University in 1928 and accepted the post of Senior 
Professor of English at the Sanatan Dharma College, Kanpur. 
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The University lost the valuable services of some other professors 
also, prominent among whom were Professor L. D. Coueslant, University 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering and Dr. 8. 8. Bhatnagar, University 
Professor of Chemistry. Dr. Bhatnagar left the University in the year 
1924. About a year before he left the University, he composed'the kul Geet 
or the Alma Mater song of the University—wqz alex ada Gat ae wa 
fren at ararft—which was for the first time sung in the Central Hindu 
College Day Celebrations held in the year 1923. Dr. Bhatnagar’s name will 
ever remain associated with the University on account of the Kul Geet. 


CHAPTER XXII 
DIFFICULT TIMES 


wera awaazaa za | 
a ASA Hed SHaTyade | 


Gita IM—21.. 


The time limit fixed by the Congress for the acceptance of the Dominion 
Status resolution by the British Government was December 31, 1929. But 
the attitude of the British Government was unfavourable and negative. 
The British Prime Minister Mr. Mac Donald explained that the Viceroy’s 
statement of October 31, 1929 did not mean any change of policy. 


The Forty-fourth session of the Indian National Congress was to be 
held at Lahore in the last week’of December, 1929. The President-elect 
was Jawaharlal Nehru. Just prior to the Congress session, a final attempt 
was made to find out some basis of agreement between the Congress and 
the Government. A conference held with the Viceroy on the 23rd December 
broke on the question of Dominion Status. In the existing circumstances 
it was felt that nothing was to be gained by the Congress being represented 
at the proposed Round Table Conference. 


At the Lahore Congress, Motilal Nehru handed over charge of the 
presidentship to Jawaharlal. Jawaharlal Nehru declared: ‘Independence 
for us means complete freedom from British domination and British 
imperialism”. Mahatma Gandhi sponsored the main resolution which 
inter alia declared that Purna Swaraj, Complete Independence was the 
aim of the Congress. 

At the stroke of midnight on the 31st December, 1929, the resolution 
was declared carried. The tricolour was unfurled. 

The Congress Working Committee then fixed Sunday, the 26th Jan- 
uary, 1930 for a country-wide demonstration supporting the creed of Purna 
Swaraj or Complete Independence. It was fully observed. 

Developments soon led to the launching of the Civil Disobedience 
movement. Gandhiji started the “Salt Satyagraha” on the 12th March 
1930. The non-violent battle for freedom began again. 


Immediately after the Lahore Congress, all the Congress members 
of the Legislative Assembly and the -provincial Legislative Councils were 
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asked to resign their seats. Malaviyaji was not in favour of this. A con- 
ference of the members of the Central Assembly and the Provincial Councils 
was held in Delhi under the presidentship of Pandit Malaviya. It appealed 
to the members of the Central and Provincial legislatures not to-resign. 
Majority of the Congressmen in the Central Assembly and the Provincial 
Councils, however, decided to resign and obey the Congress mandate. Soon 
after the starting of the Salt Satyagraha, Pandit Malaviya also resigned his 
membership in the Legislative Assembly, on the 2nd April, 1930, 

The political stir created by the Satyagraha Campaign had its influence 
on the students of the Banaras Hindu University also. The last working 
day of the University for the session 1929-30 was the 13th March, 1930. 
‘After this date the Colleges were closed for preparation leave. Practically 
all the examinations with the exception of those of the Engineering College 
were finished by the 21st April. The students left for their homes from time 
to time as their respective examinations were over. During the above 
period there were occasionally a few demonstrations by the students on the 
University grounds in which they showed sympathy with the boycott of 
foreign cloth etc. During the months of May and June 1930, the University 
was closed for Summer Vacation. 


When the University reopened in July, it was strongly picketed by 
the Congress workers. Owing to picketing the entire work of the University 
was altogether upset and the classes could not be properly and regularly 
held. Consequently a very large number of students remained absent anda 
good many of them even went back to their respective homes. Great pressure 
was brought to bear upon the University by the picketers to close its insti- 
tutions for a few months but it refused to do so. Some students left the Uni- 
versity to take part in the political movement. The general policy of the 
Vice-Chancellor, Malaviyaji, was to leave the students who wished to join 
the national movement free to do so. But at the same time, he -endea- 
voured to impress upon the students the necessity of equipping themselves 
with physical, intellectual and moral education before launching upon 
national work. 

The Vice-Chancellor invited the members of the local Congress Commi- 
ttee and pointed out to them the undesirability of picketing the Benares 
Hindu University which was an institution established by the people of 
India themselves and whose administration was mainly in their own hands. 
He and the Pro. Vice-Chancellor also had conversation with a number of 
prominent workers in the Congress “War Council”. As a result of this 
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conversation it was believed that the picketing would be called off. But 
contrary to expectations the picketing was vigorously carried on. The 
Vice-Chancellor then phoned to Mr. Manzar Ali, who was the Provincial 
Dictator of the Congress War Council, at Allahabad requesting him to come 
to Banaras and see for himself how the resolution of the Provincial Congress 
Committee regarding the method of picketing was being defied by local 
workers. Mr. Manzar Ali came to Banaras but he did not seem inclined to 
assist the University. When the Pro. Vice-Chancellor saw him a second 
time he promised to discuss the question with the other members of the 
Congress Committee. Later he informed the University of the change 
which the Committee contemplated to make in the method of picketing. 
But this did not serve the purpose of the University. The Pro. Vice-Chance- 
llor then addressed a letter to Sardar Vallabh Bhai Patel, the then Acting 
President of the Congress giving the full account of the hardships to which 
the University had been subjected by the picketers from time to time. 


The Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Malaviya left for Bombay to attend the 
meeting of the Congress Working Committee on the 30th July. At that 
time he obtained a declaration from Sardar Vallabh Bhai Patel that “the 
method adopted by the Local Congress Committee, that of causing physical 
obstruction by lying in the passages and forming cordons and disturbing 
the classes by singing songs, was contrary to the policy of the Congress 
and if the local Committee could not carry on the picketing in any other 
way, then it should be entirely stopped.” The local Congress Committee 
disregarded this order for some time but on the 11th August, 1930 it agreed 
to carry on the picketing according to the directions of Sardar Patel. 


While the Congress Working Committee which had been declared by 
the Government as an unlawful association, was meeting at Bombay, Loka- 
manya Tilak Anniversary was celebrated there on the Ist August, 1930, 
A procession was arranged on the occasion which was led by Shrimati 
Hansa Mehta who was the Congress Dictator for the city at that time, 
Pandit Malaviya and other leaders were in the procession. The procession 
was stopped by the Police at the Cruickshank Road. They were forbidden to 
walk along the king’s highway. The leaders squatted on the road to defy 
the ban. Pandit Malaviya, V.J. Patel, Jayaramdas Daulatram, Shrimati 
Kamala Nehru, Shrimati Mani Behn who were all members of the Congress 
Working Committee were arrested along with others. Pandit Malaviya 
was tried by the Chief Presidency Magistrate and sentenced, on August 7, to 
fifteen days, simple imprisonment, or to pay a fine of Rs. 100/- . 
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The arrest of Pandit Malaviya stirred the whole country. The news 
provoked the students. A batch of about one hundred students left for 
Bombay on the night of August 4, to offer Satyagraha. Sri V. A, Sundaram 
led the party of the students, Malaviyaji was released earlier on the same 
day on which the batch of students reached Bombay. Someone had depos- 
ited the fine imposed on him. 


Soon the Congress Working Committee met at Delhi on the 27th Au- 
gust 1930. The Police arrived suddenly and arrested Pandit Malaviya 
along with other members present. Malaviyaji was sentenced to six months 
simple imprisonment, He was sent to Delhi Jail but was soon transferred 
to the Central Jail, Naini. 


The University was now faced with a difficult situation. The picketing 
continued for about five weeks, Owing to coniinued picketing the number of 
students had much dwindled. As regular work was not possible, the Syn- 
dicate of the University thought it advisable to close the classes for about 
ten days before the usual Dashahara Vacation and to curtail the vacation 
by a fortnight at the end to make up for the loss of time due to picketing. 
The Dashahara Vacation was to start that year on the 27th September. 
On the 3rd September, the Syndicate decided to close the University for the 
Dashahara Vacation from the 15th of September to the 5th of October, 
1930. 


The Government was very much annoyed with the University. They 
thought that the Vice-Chancellor and some of the teachers of the University 
were openly espousing the congress programme, that the students of the 
University had taken a leading part in organising thé Youth League at 
Banaras and that members of this Youth League controlled by the 
students of the University had been prominent on all occasions of public 
demonstrations in Banaras. 

The Pro. Vice-Chancellor, Principal A. B. Dhruva met Sir frank Noyce, 
Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Education at Simla 
on the 30th September, 1930 and discussed the whole question. Then he 
met the Governor of the United Provinces, Sir Malcolm Hailey and Sir 
George Lambert at Nainital and returned to Banaras on the 7th October, 
1930, The University had reopened after the Dashahara Vacation on the 
6th October and the work started normally. 


After his return, Principal Dhruva had some correspondence with Sir 
Frank Noyce. The main points involved were: 
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“(1) that the University should dispense with the services of the 
professors and other members of the staff who have taken an 
active part in political agitation directed against the authority 
of Government, 

(2) that the students who have been convicted of offences connec- 
ted with the civil disobedience movement and those who openly 
defied the law (e. g. those who went to Bombay, to offer 
Satyagraka and did not return when advised by the Vice- 
Chancellor to do so) should be expelled. 

(8) that a rule should be made that all students of the University 
should sever their connection with the Youth League.” 

In his letter dated the 16th October, 1930 to Principal Dhruva, Sir 
Frank Noyce said : 

‘Whilst I fully appreciate your own anxiety to keep members of 
the University aloof from the present. civil disobedience movement, 
Tam sure you will agree with me that definite information regarding 
the disciplinary action taken by the University against those who 
have been active in the movement would be the most convincing 
evidence of its determination to maintain its independence as an 
educational institution in order that it may fulfil the purposes for 
for which it has been incorporated. 

“T am sure that you realise the gravity and importance of the 
issues involved and the urgency, in the interests of the University 
of satisfying the Government that the authorities of the Univer- 
sity are willing to give the requisite guarantee for the maintenance 
of the standard of discipline which will enable it to carry on unham- 
pered its legitimate work.” 

In his reply Principal Dhruva said : 

“Tn those days when the University was in trouble it was not 
possible to keep a note of the students who went out for Civil Dis- 
obedience, for many had left for their homes owing to the picketing 
of the University, and it was difficult to distinguish one class from 
the other. This will explain why we have not taken any disci- 
plinary action”. 


Principal Dhruva met Pandit Malaviya at the Central Jail, Naini 
on the 25th October 1930. Then the whole matter was placed before the 
Council on the 15th November 1930, After very careful consideration, the 
Council approved the reply to be sent to the Government of India, The 
letter was sent the same day. The Government was informed as follows : 

78 
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“The Benares Hindu University is a national institution, one 
of the objects with which it was started being the building up 
of character in youth by making religion and ethics (including 
patriotism and education in citizenship) an integral part of edu- 
cation. It believes religion to be the surest foundation of charac- 
ter and patriotisn to be a powerful elevating influence which in- 
spires men and women to high-minded and unselfish action. 
It, therefore, endeavours to inculcate these upon its students and 
to develop in them the right standard of judgment and of conduct 
in relation to public and national questions. 


“But beyond this, ever since its foundation the University 
has steadily pursued the policy of keeping itself aloof from active 
politics so far as it lay in its power. It has followed this policy 
primarily because it being an educational institution and not a 
political one, its object is the promotion of education and not poli- 
tical reform ; and, secondly, because it has been established and 
is being maintained with the support of the public representing 
all shades of political opinion, and of the Indian States and of the 
the Government. The experience of the last twelve years has 
proved the. correctness of this attitude. This was the attitude the 
University took up in 1921 and thisis the attitude it has maintained 
on the present occasion. From the day the University was re- 
opened in July last after the summer vacation, a large number of 
picketers picketed the University Colleges. Great pressure was 


brought to bear upon the University to close its institutions for a 
few months, but it refused to do so. The picketing was continued 
for five weeks. Throughout the period the staff continued to attend 
and the offices were kept working. Some students left the University 
to take up political work. Some went home because they got 
tired of waiting idly for such a long time. But the bulk of them 
waited patiently in the hope of being permitted to carry on their 
studies, because they were distinctly told that the University was 
not going to be closed. The effort which the University made for 
five weeks to get the picketing of the University removed, has been 
mentioned in detail in the statement which the Pro. Vice-Chance- 
lor made on 31st of July, 1930, before the Syndicate of the Uni- 
versity, a copy of which has already been forwarded to you. Owing 
to continued picketing the number of the students of the Benares 
Hindu University had dwindled and regular work had become 
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impossible, and the Syndicate of the University consequently thought 
it advisable to close its classes for about ten days before the usual 
Puja vacation, and curtailed the Puja holidays by a fortnight to 
make up for the loss of time due to picketing, In conformity with 
this decision of the Syndicate, the University re-opened after 
the Dasehra vacation on the 6th of October and its work has been 
going on undisturbed since then, The Council of the University 
feels sure that the Government of India can take no exception to 
this attitude of the University. 


“As regards the three definite proposals contained in your 
letter, the Council desires me to submit that in considering what 
would be just and expedient for the University to do in these ma- 
tters, it has to take note of the wave of national sentiment which 
has been passing during the last six months all over the country. 
Having regard to the fact that a number of the most highly esteemed 
Indians have been leading the present national movement, it was 
hardly to be expected that the teachers and the students of the 
University should remain altogether unaffected by it. You propose 
“that the University should dispense with the services of the pro- 
fessors and other members of the staff who have taken ari active part 
in political agitation directed against the authority of the Govern- 
ment”. As the Council of the University appoints the members 
of the staff, it no doubt has the power of dismissing them. But in 
order that it should attract and retain good men in its service, it 
has so to deal with the members of its Staff as to inspire confidence 
that the University would not dispense with the services of any of 
its employees, except for just and sufficient cause. The Council 
believes that it has created this confidence and has done so by per- 
forming, in relation to the members of the staff something akin to 
the duties which the Public Services Commission performs in relation 
to Government servants in creating in them a feeling of security 
against any arbitrary dismissal, The dismissal of a Professor from 
a University is a very severe punishment which might expose him 
and his family to life-long suffering. The Council has therefore to 
exercise the utmost care in examining the circumstances of each 
case and to deal justly with each case on its merits, in order to 
discharge the duty which it owes to the institution, the honour and 
interests of which have been entrusted to its charge. 
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“I am to invite your attention to a few other points in this con- 
nection. First, the phrase “taken an active part in political agitation 
directed agaist the authority of the Government” is, I respectfully 
submit, far too wide. The Statutes of the Benares Hindu University 
provide for the removal of a member of the Court or the Senate 
of the University “on his conviction by a Court of Law of, what, 
in the opinion of the Court or the Senate as the case may be, is a 
serious offence involving moral delinquency” (See Statute 32). With 
this provision in the Statutes to guide it, it will obviously not be 
right of the Council, which is only the Executive of the Court, to 
remove a member of the staff on the ground of conviction by a Court 
of Law unless the offence involved “moral delinquency”. A convic- 
tion for a breach of provision of law by way of civil disobedience 
cannot by any means be considered to involve any moral delinquency. 
We have also to remember that the country is passing at present 
through a very abnormal period of its life. The Government of 
India have themselves recognised that during such a period, convic- 
tions for a political offence not involving violence, should not leave 
behind them any civil disability on the person convicted. And 
in conformity with this principle, the large number of lawyers 
who were imprisoned on one count or another during the non-co- 
operation movement in 1921-22 have not been debarred from prac- 
tising their profession, nor have they or other persons 80 convicted 
been debarred from becoming members of legislatures or other 
public bodies. We have further to take note of the fact that even 
on the present occasion during the recent talks about an agreement 
between the Congress and the Government, His Excellency the 
Viceroy expressed his willingness to recommend that the case of 
political prisoners should be considered with a view to restoring 
them to liberty, and that the members of the Congress who had 
been undergoing imprisonment for Civil disobedience ‘should be 
invited to attend the Round Table Conference. Even though the 
peace talks failed for the moment, one gentleman who has recently 
been convicted of civil disobedience has been invited to and is at 
present in London to attend the Conference. In view of these 
facts, the Council feels that it will not be justified in laying down a 
tule that the services of a member of the staff will be terminated 
merely on the ground that he had taken part in the civil disobed- 
ience movement. 
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“The Council has desired me to submit the considerations 
stated above as an important principle is involved in the proposal 
under discussion. I am to add, however, that as a matter of fact 
two members of the Staff of the University who took part in the 
civil disobedience movement and have been sentenced to imprison- 
ment were on leave when this happened, but owing to their convic- 
tion and consequent inability to return to their duty at the Uni- 
versity, both have sent in their resignations which have been 
accepted. 


“I now come to the proposals that (1) students who have been 
convicted of offences connected with the civil disobedience move- 
ment and (2) those who have openly defied the law should be expe- 
Iled, At the request of the Council, the Syndicate has given its 
most careful consideration to the proposals mentioned above. In 
the opinion of the Syndicate a student who has been convicted of 
an offence connected with the Civil disobedience movement, expia- 
tes his offence when he undergoes the sentence imposed upon him 
for such offence. To refuse him admission after he has undergone 
such punishment, would be to inflict a second and far more severe 
punishment which might blast his career. The last ten years’ experi- 
ence has shown to the Syndicate that students who had temporarily 
taken part in a national or political movement were benefitted by 
being re-admitted into a University and by being given an oppor- 
tunity to qualify themselves for a useful and honourable career. 
Many such students who left the University during the period of 
the non-co-operation movement of 1921-22 had rejoined the Univer- 
sity and some of them have turned out to be execellent scholars 
and are doing very useful work. On the other hand a refusal to 
admit a student who is genuinely anxious to pursue his studies is 
likely to have only one result, viz., of compelling him to throw 


himself desparately into political work. The Syndicate therefore 
is clearly of opinion, that after a student has once suffered a punish- 
ment for the offence he might have committed, the door should 
not be closed against his return to the University to complete his © 
education. 


“As regards the proposal that all students of the University 
should sever their connection with the Youth League, the Council 
desires me to say that so far as it is aware all associations which 
bear the name Youth League or other name similar to it are not 
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of an objectionable character. Some of them are engaged in carry- 
ing on good social and educational work, holding classes and main- 
taining schools for depressed classes, promoting education and 
sanitation in villages. Without therefore condemning all institu- 
tions which go under the name of “Youth League”, the Syndicate 
will certainly advise students not to become members of any asso- 
ciation which advocates resort to violence or to revolutionary crime. 

“The students of the University have already lost nearly two 
months of the year owing to picketing. The staff and the students 
have now settled down to serious work. The academic calm of the 
University has been restored. We are all naturally anxious to 
avoid adopting a measure which is almost certain to be regarded 
as a challenge by Youth Leagues, and to lead to work of the Uni- 
versity being again disturbed. But I am to assure you that though 
this consideration has weighed with the Syndicate, it will not deter 
it from taking such steps as it will consider to be necessary in the 
interests of the students and University discipline”. 

“In conclusion, the Council and the Syndicate desire me td 
assure the Government of India that they will do all they can, “to 
maintain the independence of the University as an educational 
institution in order that it may fulfil the purposes for which it has 
been incorporated”, and to express their earnest hope that the 
points which they havé put forward will receive full consideration 
and commend themselves to the Government of India.” 


The above letter was returned by the Government of India, Depart- 


ment of Education, Health and lands, with their letter dated the 6th Decem- 
ber, 1930 saying that as this was an official communication made at the 
instance of the Council of the University, it should be submitted through the 
Government of the United Provinces, “which is the proper channel for all 
official communications between the Council of the University and the 
Government of India”. 


On the 4th December, 1930 another letter was addressed by the Commi- 


ssioner, Benares Division to the Pro. Vice-Chancellor, Principal Dhruva 


informing as follows : 


“The Government of India has under considration the ques- 
tion of the grant-in-aid to the Benares Hindu University. The 
Goverment of India wishes certain information to enable it to 
arrive at a decision and has instructed me to ask you for it. 
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“Would you please let me have :— 

“(1) A statement showing the members of the staff and the students 
of the University who have been convicted of offences in con- 
nection with the civil disobedience movement and the action, 
if any, taken by the University authorities in each case. 


“(2) A statement showing to what extent members of the staff or 
students of the University—other than those whose activities 
have resulted in criminal prosecutions—have taken an active 
part in the civil disobedience movement and the manner in 
which they have been dealt with by the University authorities 
in each case. 


“(3) A statement of the steps, if any, which have been taken by 
the University authorities to protect the University from the 
effects of the civil disobedience movement. 

“The Government of India ask that this information 
should be supplied as soon as possible.” 


Tn continuation of this, the Commissioner addressed another letter 
on the 6th December, 1930 to Principal Dhruva giving the particulars of 
the information available with him about the participation of the students 
and others of the University in the Civil Disobedience movement. 


A reply was sent to the Commissi ner on the 23rd December, 1930. 
It was stated therein that only two members of the teaching staff viz., 
(1) Sri U. A. Asrani and (2) Pandit Jagannath Bajpai, were convicted for 
taking part in the civil disobedience movement. At the time of their convic- 
tion both of them were on leave, but later on they tendered their resigna- 
tion which were accepted. As regards the students it was stated .that 
out of a total enrolment of 2387, only one student was convicted and he 
too had joined the University for the first time just a few days before the 
‘Jatha’ left for Bombay. Seventeen others who had been convicted 
included one cook and sixteen ex-students. Eleven out of them joined the 
Jatha that started for Bombay. Two of them were readmitted after their 
release as they desired to continue their stud es. As regards Shri V. A. 
Sundaram, who led the Jatha that left for Bombay, it was stated that he 
was not a member of the teaching staff and that the post which he held was 
abolished and his services terminated. It was further stated that 
no student of the University was a member of such Youth Leagues as had 
been declared unlawful. Some other relevant information was also given. 
In the end the Pro. Vice-Chancellor stated as follows :— 
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“Tn conclusion, I may be permitted to mention that the au- 
thorities of the University are quite ciear in their minds that the 
most important and primary function of the University is the 
promotion of learning, ond political propaganda and agitation 
have no place in its work. At the same time, the experience in 
this country as well as of other countries, unmistakably shows 
that in times of political stress and storm it is hardly possible to 
expect that young men will remain absolutely cold and unresponsive 
to outside influences. The Vice-Chancellor’s stirring address 
to the students, our sincere efforts to stop picketing, our determi- 
nation not to close the University with a view to keeping as many 
students as possible under our own influence, the Pro. Vice-Chance- 
llor’s strong effort to dissuade the students forming the Jatha 
and going to Bombay, are ail clear evidences of the one desire of 
the University authorities to maintain, as far as possible, the acade- 
mic calm of the University in most difficult times. The attitude 
of the University towards the present situation and its method of 
dealing with it has been fully explained in the Council’s letter of 
November 15, 1930 to the Government of India, a copy of which 
is herewith enclosed for your perusal.” 


The Director of Public Insrtuction U.P. had also addressed a letter 
on the Ist December, 1930 to the Vice-Chancellor asking for the state- 
ments mentioned in the Commissioner's letter. A reply was sent to him 
on the 8th December 1930. At the end of this letter it was stated 
that “the University reopened after the Pooja vacation on the 6th of 
October, and its work has beer gong on undisturbed since then.” 

Soon after his incarceration, Pandit Malaviya sent a letter to the 
Pro. Vice-Chancellor on the 16th September, 1930 asking for leave. There 
was no provision in the Statutes of the University for granting leave to 
the Vice-Chancellor. Malaviyaji was therefore requested to withdraw 
his letter. The Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Principal Dhruva carried on the work 
of the University and he consulted the Vice-Chancellor whenever necessary. 

The entire staff was also alive to the situation. A deputation of 
teachers of ‘the University led by Professor Syama Charan De waited upon 
Malaviyaji at the Naini Central Jail and submitted that their services were 
always at the disposal of the University. The declaration signed by the 
teachers said : 

“For the protection of the objects and interests of the Uni- 
versity, we, the undersigned members of the staff of the Benares 
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Hindu University, place our services at the disposal of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Vice-Chancellor of the University, for such period 
and on such terms as he may determine, in case of financial strin- 
gency”. 


The prison life was a new experiment for Malaviyaji. It was against 
all his life-long habits and ways. He fell ill and was sent to the European 
Civil Hospital at Allahabad from where he was suddenly released on the 
morning of the 24th December, 1930. 


The first All-Asia Educational Conference was to be held at Banaras 
at that time on the Central Hindu School grounds at Kamachha under 
the presidentship of Professor Sir 8. Radhakrishnan. The Conference was 
inaugurated on the 26th December 1930. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee. Immediately on his release on 
the 24th December he left Allahabad for Banaras. Hé joined the Conference 
before it concluded on the 30th December and delivered a fine speech. 

Malaviyaji’s release and return to the University made everyone 
happy. But a rumour was floated thut he was asked by the Government 
to resign the Vice-Chancellorship, This was contradicted on the 20th 
January, 1931. On the previous day, viz., the 19th January, the Director 
of Public Instruction, U.P., Mr. A. H, Mackenzie visited the University 
and he was shown round the Colleges. Then he met the Vice-Chancellor. 
He also attended and spoke at the anniversary function of the Central 
Hindu School on the 24th January. 


On the 23rd January, 1931 fell the auspicious Vasant Panchami, the 
Foundation Day of the University. The 13th annual Convocation of the 
University was held on that day . At a function held in the morning of 
January 23, the old boys presented an address to Pandit Malaviya offer- 
ing their most respectful congratulations on his recovery from his illness 
and solicited his blessings. Malaviyaji, though very weak, replied in a 
few graceful words thanking the audience. He gave a brief history of the 
University and mentioning the names of Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, Maharaja 
Darbhanga, Dr. Sundar Lal, Sri Ganga Prasad Verma and others, burst 
into tears. He said that the time was fast approaching when the Univer- 
sity had to depend to a large extent upon its own students and the mem- 
bers of the staff. He referred to the letter received by him at the Naini 
Central Jail signed by the members of the staff offering to serve the Uni- 
versity on any remuneration he might fix. He said that he also received 
messages from his countrymen in different provinces offering to collect 


funds for the University in case the Government grant was withdrawn, 
79 
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The first anniversary of the Purna Swaraj Day was celebrated with 
great gusto on the 26th January, 1931. Mahatma Gandhi and the mem- 
bers of the Congress Working Committee were released on that day and 
it added much to the enthusiasm of the people. Gandhi-Irwin talks com- 
menced soon on the 17th February, 1931. After a fortnight’s negotia- 
tion, an agreement was arrived at . The truce was signed by Mahatma 
Gandhi and Lord Irwin on the 5th March, 1931. 


The Government of India’ sanctioned payment of the recurring 
grant of Rupees three lakhs to the University for the year 1930-31 in two 
instalments. The first instalment was received on the 25th February, 
1931 and the second on the 30th March, 1931. The non-recurring grant 
of Rupees six lakhs representing the seeond instalment of the total non- 
recurring grant of Rupees fifteen lakhs sanctioned in May 1929, was also 
received before the close of the financial year 1930-31. 

The two teachers of the University viz., Sri U. A, Asrani and Pandit 
Jagannath Prasad Bajpai who had joined the Satyagraha movement and 
resigned their posts in the University, were reappointed by the Council on 
the 16th March, 1931. 

Malaviyaji started his work at the University vigorously but the 
country needed his services more. He sailed for England with Mahatma 
Gandhi, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and others on the 29th August, 1931 by s. s. 
Rajputana, At the Round Table Conference both Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Malaviya spoke on the 15th Sept., 1931. Malaviyaji returned to 
India on the 14th January, 1932. Situation in India had rapidly dete- 
riorated. Repression had continued. All the leaders had been arrested. 

The forty-sixth session of the Congress was to be held at Delhi in 
April 1932, Pandit Malaviya was elected president. But he was arrested 
on his way to Delhi and detained in jail until some time after the Congress 
had met and passed its resolutions in spite of the efforts of the Police to 
prevent it from doing so. 

Soon the burden of another important task fell upon the shoulders 
of Malaviyaji. On August 17, 1937 the British Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay 
Mac Donald announced the provisional scheme of minority representation 
commonly called the Communal Award. Under this scheme, the Depress- 
ed classes were recognized as a minority community entitled to separate 
electorate. Mahatma Gandhi who was in Yeravda prison resolved to 
resist the scheme by resorting to a fast unto death. The fast commenced 
at noon on the 20th September, 1932. A Hindu Leaders’ Conference was 
held at Bombay on the 19th of September under the presidentship of 
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Malaviyaji which decided unanimonsly that Gandhiji’s life must be saved 
at all costs and that the blot of untouchability must be removed: at the 
earliest moment. Talks continued and a complete agreement was reached 
on the 24th September, the fifth day of the fast: The Yeravda Pact was 
signed. Both the wings of the Depressed classes—one owning allegiance 
to Dr. Ambedkar and the other to Sri M. C. Rajah were willing parties 
to it. Malaviyaji signed on behalf of the caste Hindus. Prominent liberal 
leaders and all congressmen present also signed. On the 25th September, 
a conference was held at Bombay with Malaviyaji in the chair and the 
agreement arrived at Yeravda was ratified. Gandhiji terminated his fast 
on the 26th September morning. The period from September 27th to 
October 2, was observed as Untouchability Abolition week throughout: 
India. 


Malaviyaji was again called upon to preside over the 47th session of 
the Congress held at Calcutta in the beginning of April 1933. This time 
also he was arrested while going to Calcutta on the 31st March, 1933, He 
was detained for four days and then released on the 3rd April, 1933, 

Mahatma Gandhi again started a fast on the 8th May, 1933 which 
ended on the 29th May. The Government released him on the 9th May. 
But again he was arrested in August 1933. On the 16th of August: he 
commenced another fast unto death which ended on the 23rd August. He 
was released the same Day. After about two months Gandhiji started on 
November 7, 1933 on his Harijan tour. 

In April 1934, Gandhiji decided to suspend the civil resistance move- 
ment and in June 1934, the Government lifted the ban on the Congress. 


The Harijan tour undertaken by Gandhiji terminated at Banaras 
on the 29th July, 1934. A grand meeting was held at that time on the 
Central Hindu School grounds, which was addressed by Gandhiji, Pandit 
Devanayakacharya, Pandit Malaviya and others. Pandit Devanayaka- 
charya presented the Sanatani’s point of view. Malaviyaji spoke in support 
of equal civil and religious rights to Harijans, all the time quoting from 
relevant scriptures. He was, however, not in favour of invoking the aid 
of legislature for effecting the necessary reforms. 

Gandhiji also addressed the students and staff of the University on 
the Ist August, 1954 at a meeting held in the Shivaji Hall to celebrate the 
the Lokamanya Tilak anniversary. 

During Gandhiji’s stay at Banaras, the Congress Working Committee 
met to clear out the differences between Pandit Malaviya and Shri M. 8. 
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Aney on one side and the rest of the members on the other. The attempts 
failed and both of them resigned from the Congress Parliamentary Board 
with the object of carrying on agitation against the Communal Award in 
the legislature and outside and for setting up candidates for election to 
the Legislative Assembly for the promotion of that object. 


Let us now revert to the affairs of the University. It has already 
been mentioned that the University received the non-recurring grants 
payable during the year 1930-31 before the close of that financial year. 
In the next year, the remaining Rupees six lakhs of the non-recurring grant 
was received besides the recurring grant of Rupees three lakhs. Thus it 
became possible for the University to bring down its overdraft in the Bank 
to Rs. 3,29,035 on the 31st March, 1932. There was no possibility of 
getting any more non-recurring grant from the Government. The collection 
of donations also dwindled owing to the general depression in trade. To 
add to the difficulties, the Government of India made a cut of ten per cent 
in their recurring grant from the year 1932-33 onwards. 

The University had to make provision for its normal growth and 
requirements. It had also to take further steps to reorganise and expand 
technical education to which it was committed. It was therefore forced 
to introduce a cut in the salaries of its employees from 1st April, 1932. The 
cut was made from the salaries and allowances of only those employees 
who were drawing more than Rs. 100/- per mensem. On the 2Ist April, 
1932 the Council passed the following resolution : 

“The Council places on record its sincere regret that financial 
stringency has compelled it to propose cuts in the salaries of the 
employees of the University this year. 

“The Council hopes that the staff will willingly cooperate with 
it in this matter so that the retrenchment may be regarded as a 
contribution by the staff to help the University in its present diffi- 
culty”. 

The cut in the Government of India’s recurring grant continued: for 
full four years. From 1932-33 to 1935-36, the University received a recur- 
ting grant of Rs. 2,70,000/- only every year. The emergency cut made 
from the salaries of the employees of the University drawing over Rs. 109/- 
per mensem was also therefore continued till the year 1935-36. The cut was 
discontinued from the Ist April, 1936. 


In the year 1934, while passing the Budget for 1934-35, the Council 
also resolved “that excluding salaries and wages of the revenue expen- 
diture and the capital expenditure on buildings for which ear-marked 


funds exist or may be received, not more than eighty per cent of the 
expenditure provided for in the budget will be available until further funds 
are collected during the course of the yest.” 

The emergency cut in the salaries of the employees enabled the Uni- 
versity to reduce the expenditure on salaries to some extent. But it was 
not possible for a growing institution to keep its expenditure stationary. 
The expenditure on establishment gradually increased in the normal course. 
The University could also not avoid essential expenditure on Buildings 
including residences for the staff, Equipment, Apparatus etc. 

While the expenditure thus increased on the one hand, there was no 
commensurate increase in the income. On the other hand, there was a loss 
even in the assured income. The annual grant of Rs. 24,000/- from the 
Patiala State was discontinued from the year 1931-32. The annual grant of 
Rs. 6000/- from the Kapurthala Durbar was also not regularly received. 
Due to all these reasons, the overdraft in the Bank which came down to 
Re. 3,29,035/- on the 81st March, 1932 again increased gradually and reached 
the figure of Rs. 13,43,548/- on the 3lst March, 1939. 

Some of the important donations which were received by the University 
from the year 1930 onwards need mention here. It will be remembered 
that during his tour of Southern India in the summer of 1929, Malaviyaji 
had visited the Travancore and Cochin States and returned with the ex- 
pectation that both the States would give the University a handsome 
donation. ‘As expected, the Maharaja of Cochin sanctioned in March, 1930 
a non-recurring grant of Rupees one lakh and an annual recurring grant 
of Rs. 6000/-. ‘The non-recurring grant of Rupees one lakh was received 
in May 1930. In the next year the Travancore Government sanctioned 
a non-recurring grant of Rs. 1} lakhs and a recurring grant of Rs. 10,000/- 
per year. 

The next important donation received was from the Ruler of Rampur, 
Nawab Sir Syed Mohammad Raza Ali Khan Bahadur. He visited the 
University in March, 1933 and on that occasion he sanctioned a donation 
of Rupees one lakh non-recurring, and a permanent annual grant of Rs. 6000/- 
for a Chair in the Department of Chemistry to be called “‘the Rampur Chair 
of Chemistry”. The Chair was created with effect from the Ist April, 1933. 
The Council resolved that the donation of Rupees one lakh be earmarked 
for the construction of a Central Hall in the College of Engineering and 
that it be named “the Rampur Hall”. 

A couple of months after this, a non-recurring grant of Rupees one 
lakh was sanctioned by the Maharaja Sahib of Tehri-Garhwal. He also 
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sanctioned a recurring grant of Rupees six thousand per annum for establish- 
ing a Chair to be called “the Maharaja Sir Kirti Shah Tehri-Garhwal Chair 
of Industrial Chemistry”. {5 

But for these donations and other smaller amounts received from 


several donors for general purposes, the overdraft in the Bank would have 
been much more than what it actually was. 


The growing overdraft was causing great anxiety to many members of 
the Court and the Council. At the meeting of the Court held on the 16th 
December, 1936, Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru made s powerful speech on the 
financial situation stressing that “the situation as it at present existe, tells 
us unmistakably that we should cut our coat according to our cloth”. 
He said : 

“Gentlemen, we are fortunate in having « Vice-Chancellor 
whose learning, piety, prestige and selfless and unceasing devotion 
to the cause of the country, have won for him an unique position. 
With unfaltering steps, with courage undatinted, with vision un- 
dimmed and with hope undamped, he has pressed his way and has 
been successful in collecting large sums of money for the University 
and other public works from our poor country. In Bombay alone, 
it is my personal experience, he once collected twenty five lakhs 
of rupees in one day, which we shall not be able todo in three or four 
births. So long as he is at the helm of affairs, I have not the least 
doubt that things will not go wrong. His indomitable courage 
and great optimism are always successful. But let us think of the 
future. What will happen if he lays down the reigns of the Vice- 
Chancellorship. I request him most earnestly to think of our 
humble capacities and realize whether we shall be able to bear the 
burden, if he ever chooses to shift that burden and responsibility 
upon other shoulders.” 

Addressing the Vice-Chancellor, he said: 

“I know that you have opened new departments only when 
you received money for them. But I request you to think what 
permanent burden they have entailed on the University. The 
money which we received, if I may say #0, was not sufficient to 
launch new schemes ; and the result was that we had to spend large 
amounts from our General Fund on equipment and ‘maintenance 
of a new department. Our policy should have been to see whether 
the money which we received for any special purpose was sufficient 
for it in all respects. To us you are the University, and I request 
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you most respectfully to see thet no new department is opened 
unless you have sufficient money for it. Nothing is difficult for you. 
You possess that power of the tongue, that indomitable will, that 
outstanding personality and that wonderful imagination which 
none of us possess, and I request you to make an estimate of our 
weakness when you go on with the expansion of the University. 
Once the Government of India gave us money to liquidate our debts. 
The Government will not give us any more money, There are 
difficulties in the way of Government in giving us grants. If they 
give us Rupees twelve lakhs to wipe off our debt, they should be 
prepared to give an equal amount to somewhere else. This and 
other difficulties will not allow them to make a lump grant a second 
time. Moreover there is a slump in the market. Owing to these 
reasons, I do not think we shall be getting much money for our 
work, It is, therefore, necessary that we should be very careful 
and manage our expenditure within our income.” 

Some other members also spoke supporting Pandit Hriday Nath 
Kunzru. In reply, the Vice-Chancellor said that he would advise the 
Council to investigate whether it was possible to reduce the expenditure 
and when that report was ready he would get it circulated among the members 
of the Court. The Vice-Chancellor further said that the building up of a 
great University whigh they had undertaken was not an easy task. It 
required confidence and courage, and persistent. and strenuous endeavour, 
to raise adequate funds, Faint-heartedness would not help them. If 
they wanted that their University should rank among the best Universities 
of the world, they must work hard to collect more money. To gain this end 
he earnestly requested every member of the Court to make a vigorous 
effort to raise funds for the University. He had no doubt that God would 
bless their efforts in the future as He had blessed them in the past. 

The University had lost many of its early supporters and Patrons. 
Death had taken away Maharajadhiraj Sir Rameshwar Singh of Darbhanga 
in the year 1929 causing a great loss to the University. In August, 1931, 
a few days before Malaviyaji left for England to attend the Round Table 
Conference, Maharaja, Sir Prabhu Narain Singh of Banaras who was the 
Pro-Chancellor of the University from 1929 onwards, passed away. In his 
place, the Court elected, on the 30th November, 1931, Maharaja Sir Aditya 
Narain Singh of Banaras as the Pro-Chancellor of the University. The 
amendment made in the Benaras Hindu University Act in 1930 provided 
for two Pro-Chancellors. So the Court elected Maharaja Sir Umaid Singh 
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of Jodhpur also as Pro-Chancellor, on the 30th November, 1931, Maharaja 
Sir Ganga Singh of Bikaner who had been elected as Chancellor on the 
31st March, 1929 for a period of three years was re-elected every time on the 
expiry of the term and he continued as Chancellor till August, 1943. 

Maharaja Sir Aditya Narain Singh of Banaras passed away in April, 
1939, and in his place, the Chancellor appointed on the recommendation 
of the Council made on the 6th May, 1939, under Statute 6(3), Maharaja- 
dhiraj Dr. Sir Kameshwar Singh of Darbhanga as Pro-Chancellor of the 
University. The Court subsequently elected him to that office. 

Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant breathed her last on the 20th September 1933. 

The Council resolved on the 13th December, 1933 that a life size bust of 
hers be placed in the Central Hindu College grounds at Kamachha, which 
had been the main place of her activities for many years. A Committee was 
appointed to collect donations therefor. The same idea occurred to the 
old boys of the Central Hindu College and they also started their efforts in 
that direction. Both the Committees viz., the Committee appointed by the 
Council and the Old Boys, worked together. A beautiful bust of Dr. 
Besant, in marble, was presented by Sri Jamna Das Dwarka Das of 
Bombay. The bust was unveiled by Dr. Bhagavan Das on the 14th Decem- 
ber, 1935. 
In the year 1934, the University lost one of its most important workers 
Raja Sir Motichand who passed away on the 17th March, 1934, He had 
taken.great pains in the establishment of the University and had continued 
as its Honorary Treasurer from the very beginning, He was one of the 
first donors of Rupees one lakh to the University. 

In the vacancy caused by the death of Raja Motichand, the Court 


slected Rai Govind Chandra as the Treasurer of the University, on the 
29th November, 1934, 


Professor Syama Charan De had carried the burden of the office of the 
Registrar upon his shoulders from February 1921 to July 1929. He was 
relieved by Pandit Indra Deva Tewari who was appointed to the post on the 
Ist August, 1929. But he Passed away in July, 1932 and the burden of this 
office again fell upon Professor De from the 16th July, 1932, While appointing 
him as the Registrar, the Council further resolved to transfer the services of 
Pandit Ganga Prasad Mehta from the History Department to the Registrar's 
office and appointed him as Joint Registrar for a period of one year. In 
August, 1933 Professor De Tesigned which was accepted with effect from the 
8th August, 1933. From the same date the Council appointed Pandit Ganga 
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Prasad Mehta as Registrar. During the entire period of his service as 
Registrar, Professor De accepted @ token salary of Rupee one only per 
mensem, 

On the 3lst March, 1936, Professor A. B. Dhruva resigned the Pro. 
Vice-Chancellorship. He had held that office from April 1920 onwards. 
In his place the University was able to secure the co-operation of Raja Jwala 
Prasad who had then retired from the service of the U.P. Government as 
its Chief Engineer. Raja Jwala Prasad had been connected with the 
University since its inception. Pandit Malaviya once said that Raja Jwala 
Prasad may appropriately be called the builder of the Banaras Hindu 
University for it was under his direct supervision that most of the buildings 
of the University were constructed. He was the Honorary Chief Engineer 
of the University, and now the University was fortunate to have the benefit 
of his practical sagacity and ripe administrative experience. On the 9th 
Febuary 1936, the Council appointed him as Honorary Finance Secretary 
of the University. But after the retirement of Professor Dhruva, he was 
appointed as Pro. Vice-Chancellor on the Ist April 1936. The Court ‘then 
elected him to the post on the 16th December, 1936. 

Soon after assuming charge of the office of the Pro. Vice-Chancellor, 
Raja Jwala Prasad took up the construction of a canal in the University for 
which Sir Ganga Ram had donated a sum of Rupees one lakh. 

One of the cherished desire of Malaviyaji since the beginning of the 
University was to have a temple of Vishwanath in the University. A 
site for the temple was allotted in the lay-out plan of the University. In 
1931, Raja Jwala Prasad made certain suggestions in regard to the site 
of the temple. The new site proposed was at the centre of the arc of the 
University. The members of the Council visited the spot on the 10th 
March 1931 and approved it. The foundation-stone of the temple was laid 
by a great saint Taponidhi Krishnaswami who came all the way from the 
Himalayas for this purpose at the request of Malaviyaji. The construction 
work could not, however, be taken up mainly for want of funds. 

The canal was constructed around the temple about half a mile in 
length with a width of fifty feet, the depth of water being four feet on sides 
and six feet in the centre. Three beautiful and comfortable bathing ghats, 
two for gentlemen and one for ladies and children, were provided. Two 
wells were also constructed to supply water to the canal. The arrangement 
made was to change the canal water constantly and to flow it out from two 
places, the Eastern and the Western branches. The water thus taken 


out was to be supplied to the Agricultural Farm and to other plots of the 
80 
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University for irrigation purposes. The two branches were provided with 
ppucca ghats for coolies and servants. A donation made by Seth Brij Mohan 
Birla enabled the University te provide electric lighting also. along the 
canal. 

Another important work undertaken by Raja Jwala Prasad immediately 
after taking charge of the Pro. Vice-Chancellorship was the construction 
of the Assi Nala Bridge and Road. The direct link between the city of 
Banaras and the University was through Assi. But there was no proper 
road between Assi Nala and Lanka, nor was there a bridge over the Assi 
Nala. During the rainy season and floods in the Ganges, this link used 
to be completely blocked. This caused great inconvenience to the students 
and the members of the staff living in the city. The construction of the 
Bridge and the Road was undertaken with a contribution of Rs. 33,000/- 
received from the local Municipal and District Boards and it was carried 
out in a record time of about six weeks in difficult weather under the direct 
supervision of Raja Jwala Prasad. The opening ceremony of the Bridge 
was performed by the Governor of the United Provinces, Sir Harry Haig, 
the Visitor of the University, on the 20th August, 1936. From there he 
drove to the University through the newly constructed road. The staff 
and the students of the University assembled at a function held in the 
amphitheatre and accorded a welcome to the Visitor. 

The construction of a fence round the University boundary was 
another important need felt by Raja Jwala Prasad. He took upon himself 
the collection of funds for this purpose and started the work. In 1938 
a donation of Rs. 75,000/- was received from the Maharaja Sahib of Balram- 
pur for the construction of a boundary wall with gate-wayg and wicket 
gates round the University area. The construction of the boundary wall. 
was soon taken up in hand. 

The only construction work which had not made any progress was the 
Temple, the foundation of which had been laid in the year 1931. Malaviyaji 
had originally estimated that the Temple would cost about Rupees three 
lakhs and in his “Appeal for a Second Crore” he had asked for this sum. 
But Malaviyaji’s scheme of the Temple was a very grand one and when 
the revised plans were prepared it was found that at least ten lakhs of rupees 
would be required for its construction. To collect this money was not a 
difficult task for him. But his health did not permit him to undertake 
long journeys for collecting funds. He once fell seriously ill in 1934 when 
he was prevented under medical advice to move from Allahabad. Prayers 
were offered by the staff and the students of the University for his speedy 
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recovery. The annual meeting of the Court of the University on the 29th 
November, 1934 was held without him to preside over its deliberations. 
Again in 1936, he was laid down with illness for sometime. He was then 
nearing seventy five years of age. His seventy-sixth Birthday was falling 
due, according to the Hindu calendar, on the 5th January, 1937. Arrange- 
ments were made to celebrate the same in the Temple grounds of the Uni- 
versity. A Vishnu yag and other religious ceremonies commenced & week 
earlier on the 30th December, 1936. A grand Birthday function was 
held on the 5th January, 1937. Malaviyaji returned after attending Faizpur 
Congress only that morning. Felicitations were offered to him by various 
organisations. A commemoration volume containing biography and 
speeches of Malaviyaji was presented to him. Addressing the students 
and others on the occasion, Malaviyaji referred to the construction of the 
Temple also and said that the Temple was like the heart of the University. 
How could the body survive without the heart? It pained him that the 
construction of the Temple was delayed. He said that the blame was 
his as he could not devote much time for it. He asked all the students 
to collect money for it. He further said that he had a programme of ten 
years for this purpose and assured everyone that he would not die till then 
and that even after leaving his mortal body he would take rebirth either 
in the University or nereby to serve the Hindu community and the country. 


He also expressed his desire that the University should have ten 
thousand students on its rolls and that one thousand of them should study 
the Purana-Sastras by receiving free food, clothing etc. At the same time, 
he said, that they should not come here only for Anna Vastra (free clothing 
and board) but for devoting themselves to studies whole-heartedly. He 
felt that it should not be difficult for twentyfive crores of Hindus to main- 
tain one thousand students. 

The total number of students on the rolls of the University at that 
time was about 3500 only. The number during the years 1930-39 was 
as follows :— 


1930-31 3055 
1931-32 2993 
1932-33 3305 
1933-34 3492 
1934-35 3711 
1935-36 3417 
1936-37 3428 
1937-38 3411 


1938-39 3477 
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The resources of the University did not permit an increase in the 
enrolment except in some of its colleges. Sufficient funds were not available 
even to maintain the existing departments and its staff. But in spite of 
all difficulties, financial and others, the University continued to progress. 


The Departments of Applied Science were attracting students from 
all parts of the country. They were playing a very important part in 
mitigating the distress of unemployment among educated young men of the 
country. It is important to note that notwithstanding the fact that 
the Government had established a well equipped School of Mining at Dhan- 
bad, the Department of Mining and Metallurgy of the University was 
attracting students in large numbers. So was the Engineering College. 
The students of the Engineering College had acquired a reputation as pro- 
mising efficient Engineers. 

In the year 1932, the University started a Diploma Course in (1) 
Soap Manufacture (2) Metal Enamelling and (3) Pottery and Porcelain. 
A new group of subjects for the B.Sc. Examination consisting of (a) Chemis- 
try (b) Botany with Pharmacognosy and (c) Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
was also introduced in the same yeat. This grouping was changed and 
a separate course of Pharmaceutical studies consisting of Pharmacy, Pharma- 
cognosy and Pharmaceutical Chemistry was started in 1934. The Banaras 
Hindu University was the first Indian University to introduce the study 
of Pharmacy, Pharmaceutical Chemistry and Pharmacognosy in its curri- 
culum for the Degree of Bachelor of Science. The object of this course 
was to furnish a thorough scientific foundation for the pursuit of the pro- 
fession of Pharmacy in all its branches and to fit the students for the different 
lines of Pharmaceutical activity. For making the training more practical 
@ post-graduate diploma course of one year’s duration was started in 1936 
which was amalgamated in 1938 in a new three year’s course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Pharmacy. 


In the year 1935 courses leading to the degrees of B.Sc. (Industrial 
Chemistry) and M.Sc. (Industrial Chemistry) were also instituted. 

In Ceramics Technology a two year’s Diploma Course was instituted 
in the year 1930. Ceramics Section was a part of the Department of Indus- 
trial Chemistry but in 1936, a separate Department of Ceramics was esta- 
blished with its own buildings and laboratories. In the year 1937, the 
Department of Glass Technology came into existence. 

All the technological subjects were included in the Faculty of Science 
but it was being felt that a separate Faculty of Technology should be consti- 
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tuted for better organisation of instruction and research in technological 
subjects. On the 16th March, 1931, the Council appointed a Committee 
to report the steps to be taken to constitute the Faculty of Technology. 
The Committee's report was referred to the Syndicate which forwarded 
the same to the Senate. After all formalities, the Senate finally passed 
a resolution on the 5th April, 1935 “that in view of the facilities that already 
exist for Technological studies in the University and for the purpose of 
making such studies more efficient, the Visitor be requested to accord the 
necessary sanction under Statute 23 (1) for constituting the Faculty of 
Technology.” The Regulations for the Faculty of Technology were also 
framed and passed. The subjects assigned to the proposed Faculty were : 
(a) Engineering, (b) Mining and Metallurgy (c) Industrial Chemistry (d) 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry (e) Agriculture and such other subjects as might 
from time to time be assigned to it by the Senate. The approval of the 
Visitor was received in the year 1936 and the first meeting of the new 
Faculty was held on the 27th November, 1936. 


The Science Departments of the University were under the Central 
Hindu College from the very beginning. The progress made by them had 
necessitated their incorporation into a separate College of Science. On 
the 7th September 1935 the Council resolved that the Science Section of 
the Central Hindu College be separated from that College and be constituted 
a separate College to be named the College of Science. The new College 
was inaugurated on the 12th September, 1935. Professor Krishna Kumar 
Mathur, University Professor of Geology was appointed the first Principal 
of the College. The new college comprised the Departments of Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Geology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Industrial 
Chemistry and Ceramics. 

After the separation of the Science departments, the Central Hindu 
College became the Arts College. The Central Hindu College had flourished 
under the Principalship of Professor A. B. Dhruva since the year 1920. 
He was also the University Professor of Sanskrit and the Pro. Vice-Chancellor 
of the University. In March 1935 he expressed his desire to be relieved 
of his duties of the office of the Principal of the Central Hindu College. 
On the 31st March, 1935, the Council appointed him as Director of Samakrit 
Studies in the University and also as Honorary University Professor of 
Samskrit with effect from the Ist July, 1935. The Council further resolved 
that with effect from the same date he be relieved of his duties as the 
Principal of the Central Hindu College. As Director of Samskrit Studies, 
Principal Dhruva was offered the same salary which he was drawing as 
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University Professor of Samskrit but he decided to serve as an honorary 
worker from the Ist of July, 1935. 

The University secured the services of Professor K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar, a well-known scholar, as Principal of the Central Hindu College 
and University Professor of Economics, with effect from the Ist July, 1935. 
Soon after his joining duties, the Science departments of the College were 
separated and the new College of Science was born. 

Hardly had the new College of Science completed the first year of 
its existence, it lost the services of Principal K. K. Mathur who died in 
harness, Professor P. K. Dutt succeded him as the Principal of the 
College. After his retirement in 1938 Dr. 8. 8. Joshi took charge of the 
office of the Principal. 

In the year 1936, the University sustained a very heavy loss in the 
passing away of Principal Charles Albert King, Principal of the Engineering 
College. He too died in harness in the service of the University. The 
invaluable services rendered by him to the University particularly in building 
up the Engineering College and by establishing its reputation as the premier 
college of its type in India would ever be remembered with deep gratitude. 

In May 1935, a serious defaleation came to notice in the office of the 
Engineering College. Consequently the entire financial administration 
of the University was reorganised. The Accounts of the University was 
unified and brought under one Central control in the office of the Pro. Vice- 
Chancellor. Strict procedure for payments and receipts of money was 
laid down and enforced. 

Tt is said that the defalcation in his College Office gave a great shock 
to Principal King and he died within a year thereafter. Professor HyuPs 
Philpot who had joined the University in 1931 as Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering, was appointed in September 1936 as Principal of the Engineer- 
ing College to succeed Principal King. The College continued to progress 
under his able guidance. 

Other Colleges ‘and Departments also had their normal development. 
The University Library started functioning in the new building ‘n 1933. 
The Institute of Agricultural Research started its work in its building a 
year earlier. 

The importance of Physical Culture was being more and more keenly 
appreciated. There was an appreciable rise in the number of students 
taking part in physical exercises and outdoor games. In the year 1936, 
the University was able to secure the services of the well-known athlete 
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Professor Ram Murty. His guidance stimulated interest among the stu- 
dents in physical culture. 

The University Training Corps continued to maintain its efficiency. 
It won the efficiency cup every year and for the 11th time in succession in 
the year 1937. 

Religious Instruction, Ekadashi Katha etc. continued as usual. In 
the year 1929, Seth Jugal Kishore Birla, one of the most generous supporters 
of the University from the very beginning, offered a donation of Rs. 50,000/- 
for a Gita Fund and for: taking suitable steps to propagate the teachings 
of the Gita. At the request of the donor a committee was appointed 
to work under the guidance of Professor A. B. Dhruva than whom it was 
difficult to get a better scholar for this work. Discourses on Gita were 
started to be arranged every Sunday. 

The University had been feeling the need of a Printing Press since 
a long time. Seth Jugul Kishore Birla agreed that the amount of the Gita 
Fund might be invested in the Press. A commodious building was con- 
structed for the Press and it started working in 1936. 


Another donation of Rs. 50,000/- was received from Shri Ghanshyam- 
das Birla in the year 1928-29 for the publication of text-books in Hindi 
of the Intermediate and University standard. The Council appointed a 
Board of editors and authors and entrusted the work to them. A number 
of books were published by this Board from 1931 onwards. 

On the 27th March, 1932 the Senate decided to make Hindi as the 
medium of instruction in Samskrit, History, Logic, Economics and Civics 
in the Intermediate Classes from the commencement of the Session 1933-34. 
Tt was further decided that from the Intermediate Examination of 1935, 
candidates should have the option to answer question papers on these 
subjects either in Hindi or in English. 

It will be remembered that the question of prescribing a uniform for 
the students of the University had been under consideration since long. 
On the 12th August, 1932 the Syndicate prescribed the following standard 
of dress for men-students of the University :— 

(1) A long coat or a long shirt with a long dhoti, 
Or 
A long coat with trousers. 
(2) A safa or a cap 


Tt was also decided that the colour of the summer dress should be 
white. 
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The convocations during the period 1930-38. were held on the dates 
noted below :— 


Thirteenth Annual Convocation 23rd January, 1931 
Fourteenth Annual Convocation lth February, 1932 
Fifteenth Annual Convocation 17th December, 1932 
Sixteenth Annual Convocation llth December, 1933 
Seventeerth Annual Convocation 8th February, 1935 
Eighteenth Annual Convocation 2nd March, 1936 
Nineteenth Annual Convocation 2nd March, 1937 


Twent'eth Annual Convocation 28th December, 1937 
Twentyfirst Annual Convocation 17th December, 1938 


‘The following table shows the number of candidates admitted to the 
various degrees at these Convocations. 
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BSc. (Industrial Chemistry) Se Se Se ee 
Faculty of Law 
LL.B. 17 80 72 79 85 77133 85 119 
Faculty of Ayurveda (Medicine and 
Surgery) 
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Rabindranath Tagore addressing the Convocation 
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It will be seen from the above table that seven Doctors of Letters 
and four Doctors of Science passed through the portals of the University 
during the period 1931-38. Dr. Bhikhan Lal Atreya was the first person 
to receive the Degree of Doctor of Letters of the University. The subject 
of his thesis was Philosophy of Yoga Vasishtha. The Degree was conferred 
upon him at the thirteenth annual Convocation held on the 23rd January, 
1931 soon after the release of Malaviyaji from the jail. 


At the next Convocation held on the 11th February, 1932, Professor 
A. S, Altekar and Sri Mathuralal Sharma received the Degree of Doctor of 
Letters. Both of them had worked on Ancient Indian History and Culture. 
Just before this convocation, on the proposal of the Vice-Chancellor, ‘the 
Syndicate and then the Senate decided to confer the Honorary Degree 
of Doctor of Letters upon Rabindra Nath Tagore and the Honorary Degree 
of Doctor of Science on Sir J. C. Bose, Sir P. C, Roy antl Sir C. V. Raman 
who had all glorified the name of our motherland by their achievements 
in the field of science. 

Out of these only Sir C. V. Raman could be present at the Convoca- 
tion held on the 11th February, 1932. While conferring the degree upon 
Sir C. V. Raman, Malaviyaji said : 

“By your achievement in the field of Science you have already 
won worldwide distinction and have raised the glory of the mother- 
land. I pray to God that you may continue to do your work for 
long long number of years and with higher and higher distinction 
in the world of Science for the benefit of the mankind and for the 
glory of the motherland.” 


The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Science was conferred upon Sir 
Jagdish Chandra Bose and Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy at the Convocation 
held on the 11th December, 1933. This Convocation was addressed by 
Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy. 

Conferring the degree on Sir J. C. Bose the Vice-Chancellor said : 

“It is a matter of supreme ‘satisfaction and thankfulness to 
the Benares Hindu University that it should be able to express 
the sense of its highest satisfaction at the eminent success which 
you have won for the motherland, the recognition which you have 
obtained in the two spheres of the world, and the manner in which 
you have extracted admiration from centre to centre for your 
scientific research. The motherland is proud of you and of your 
activities, and the Benares Hindu University claiming to be the 
soul of the motherland, loves to honour you, though you are laden 
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with honours from all parts of the world. It is my proud privilege 
to confer this Honorary Degree of Doctor of Science of this Uni- 
versity upon a savant of your scholarship and eminence”. 
While conferring the degree on Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy, the Vice- 
Chancellor said : 

“Tt is a very rare privilege for any one to win and enjoy the 
distinction that you have attained in your life and to accomplish 
the great sacrifices you have rendered to the Motherland. I shall 
not dwell upon your scientific achievement though they are many 
and well-known. I will dwell rather upon the guidance that the 
country needed not merely in the cultivation of knowledge of 
pure Science and Research in the field of Pure Science but also 
in the application of such knowledge and of the results of such 
research to the existing conditions of the country. During the 
last 40 years you have laboured in this field in season and out season 
in the face of great and many difficulties, you have laboured for 
the success of Pharmaceutical works and showed what is possible 
for us, Indians, to do, if we have determination to carry out the 
work. I do not know whether I should admire you in the field of 
Science or whether we should dwell upon your patriotic devotion 
which has endeared you both to the Faculty of Science and the 
student population of the country. The simplicity and purity of 
your life, the devotion with which you have served the motherland, 
will be an example hereafter for the students of the country. It 
is a matter of supreme satisfaction for the Benares Hindu University 
that it should offer to you one more honour in addition to the 
many you are enjoying and itis my proud privilege to offer it to you.” 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer was also present at this convocation and 
the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him. It may 
be recalled here that the decision to confer this degree on him had been 
taken by the Senate as early as in 1928 but he could come to Banaras only 
in 1933 


Besides the honorary degrees mentioned above, the degree of Doctor 
of Letters was conferred on Shri Pitambar Datt Barthwal. The subject 
of his thesis was “Nirguna School of Hindi Poetry’. 


The seventeenth annual convocation which was held on the 8th 
February, 1935 was a memorable one. It was the twentieth Foundation 
Day of the University. The University had the honour of welcoming 
Rabindra Nath Tagore and of conferring upon him the Honorary Degree 
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of Doctor of Letters and also of listening to his thought-provoking Con- 
vocation Address. 


Rabindra Nath Tagore had taken a keen interest in the University 
from the very beginning. When the Hindu University movement started 
in full swing in 1911, Poet Tagore wrote an essay on Hindu Visvavidyalaya 
and read it on October 29, 1911 at the Ripon College, Calcutta on. the 
occasion of the Convention of the Chaitanya Library. After the establish- 
ment of the University he honoured it by his presence on certain occasions. 
However, as Malaviyaji said before the Senate on the 8th February, 1932, 
it did not strike the authorities of the University earlier that they had a 
duty to perform in conferring a Doctorate on him, Even after taking 
a decision to this effect, the University had to wait for full three years. 
The degree could be conferred on him only on the 8th February, 1935. 


While conferring the degree on Rabindra Nath Tagore on the 8th 
February, 1935, Malaviyaji said : 

“Never in the discharge of my duties as the Vice-Chancellor 
of this University, I had greater pleasure than in performing this 
duty which I am doing to-day. We feel proud of the high position 
which you have attained. We feel proud of the fact that all over 
the world your name has been held in high esteem. We feel proud 
of your melodious poetry which is distinguished not only for its 
richness of thought and exuberance of metaphors but for the philo- 
sophy of life inculcated therein in various ways. We also feel 
proud that the Universities of the world have conferred on you 
honour and distinction, Benares is somewhat late in doing so. 
But it is not the fault of Benares since you know it is yet an infant 
institution. But I assure you that it yields to no University in 
the expression of its appreciation of the high honour which has 
been done to you in the past. The motherland is proud of you 
and shall ever remain proud of you. You have tried numerous 
ways to serve the motherland—not the least important of which 
is the part you have played in the advancement of education. The 
Shantiniketan which is the product of your powerful mind and 
untiring labour is a unique institution. It deserves all ‘honour. 
Tt deserves our high appreciation of the work of teaching both of 
advanced and ordinary courses that is carried on there. The 
institution is meant to expound the high philosophy of life 
which can make man happier. And it is our earnest wish and prayer 
that God may help you to establish that institution on a more 
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stable footing so that it may become a great centre of influence, 
learning and education all over the world. We feel very proud to 
have you in our midst to-day to. help and cheer us in our work and 
we pray to God that He may grant you health and vigour so that 
for years to come you may continue to preach the doctrine of peace 
for the benefit of mankind at large.” 

Sri Srinivas Chandra Roy Mahapatra was the recepient of the Degree 
of Doctor of Letters at this Convocation, He had worked on Ancient Indian 
History and Culture. 

Two days after this Convocation, on the 10th February, 1935, the 
University had the fortune of receiving on its soil a great saint, His Holiness 
Jagadguru Sankaracharya of Kanchi Kamakoti Peetha. Malaviyaji pre- 
sented an address of welcome to him. Another address was presented 
by the teachers of the College of Oriental Learning. 

The Eighteenth Annual Convocation of the University was to be 
held on the 23rd February, 1936. But it was postponed owing to the sad 
demise of His Majesty King Emperor George V. The Senate held a special 
meeting on the 31st January, 1936 and passed a condolence resolution, 
The Court also passed a condolence resolution when it met on the 24th 
February, 1936. 


On the Ist February, 1936, the Senate passed a resolution offering its 
congratulations to the King Emperor Edward VIII on his succession to 
the Throne and praying that God may grant His Majesty long life and 
happiness. The resolution was forwarded to the Viceroy for being conveyed 
to the King Emperor Edward VIII. 

The Convocation which was postponed was held on the 2nd March, 
1936. Malaviyaji himself addressed the Convocation. 


At the nineteenth annual Convocation the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred upon His Highness the Maharao Sir Umed Singhji 
Bahadur of Kotah. The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters was con- 
ferred upon His Highness Maharaja Sir Aditya Narain Singh of Benares, 
Raja Baldeo Das Birla, Professor A.B. Dhruva, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Dr. Sir M. Visvesvaraya. 

Shri Kashi Naresh Lal received the degree of Doctor of Science and 
Shri Raj Bali Pande, the degree of Doctor of Letters. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya delivered the Convocation Address. 

The twentieth annual convocation held on the 28th December, 1937 
was presided over by the Pro. Chancellor Maharaja Sir Aditya Narain Singh 
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of Banaras. The occasion was a unique one as it was graced by the pre- 
sence of the British Science Delegation under the leadership of Sir James 
H. Jeans. The members of the Delegation who arrived at the University 
on the previous day saw the various departments, delivered lectures and 
also attended the Convocation on the 28th December, 1937. Offering a 
cordial welcome to the Delegates, the Vice-Chancellor said : 

“In the History of the Benares Hindu University, this day 
is a unique one. We are fortunate in having in our midst the 
British Science Delegation led by Sir James Jeans including a galaxy 
of Scientists of world-wide fame, who had spent their whole lives 
in the service of Science and of mankind. It is a unique event in 
the history of this country that such a large number of intellectuals 
of both sexes and of different countries should come together as 
a delegation and give us the pleasure of seeing the authors of many 
excellent books which we have been reading and admiring throughout 
our lives. It is a rare privilege, and I do not Know how to express 
our gratitude for the honour done to the Benares Hindu University 
by its inclusion in the itinerary of this delegation. To all these 
friends, I offer a most cordial welcome on behalf of you all. I wish 
the stay of these distinguished scholars in our midst should have 
been longer. We value the privilege of listening to.the discourses 
of several of these distinguished savants.” 

The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon His 
Highness Nawab Syed Raza Ali Khan Bahadur of Rampur, His Highness 
Raja Sir Narendra Shah of Tehri-Garhwal and Dr. C, Y, Chintamani. 

The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred in absentia 
on Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, Maharaja Sir Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur of Mysore, Maharaja Sir Bhupal Singh Bahadur of Udaipur and 
Maharaja Sir Rama Verma of Cochin. 

The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters 
on Maharani Gaekwad of Baroda, the Senior Maharani of Travancore, the 
Junior Maharani of Travancore, and the Maharani of Bikaner. 

The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Science was conferred upon the 
visiting scientists Sir James H. Jeans, Professor Sir A. 8. Eddington, Drv 
F. W. Aston, Professor E. ©. C. Baly, Professor Vernor Herbert Blackman 
and Dr. F. A. E. Crew. The Honorary Degree of Doctor of letters was 


conferred in absentia 





conferred upon Dr. Carl G. Jung, the eminent. psychologist. 

The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters was also conferred upon 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha and Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Gauri Shankar Hirachand Ojba. 
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Sir §. S. Banerji received the degree of Doctor of Science at this 
Convocation 


Sir James H. Jeans delivered the convocation address extempore. 
He thanked the Vice-Chancellor for his words of weleome to the delegation 
and said that they were all very happy at seeing this splendid University. 
They were extremely happy to find that Science was in such a flourishing 
state not only here but in the other parts of India which they had so far 





visited. Science was making extra-ordinarily satisfactory progress 





as a 
profession, and one found, in the first place that it was almost entirely used 
for the benefit of mankind. They thought of most of the branches of Science, 
Agriculture, Medicine, Engineering and so forth in which they spent their 
time trying to making discoveries, improvements, or investigations which 
were not for the benefit generally of one country but for the benefit of 
mankind as a whole. 


In the second place, he said, Science had a permanent quality which 
other professions had not got. A man who was a Scientist felt that any 





discovery he had made, had been made for ever, and that it was a brick 
which had been put into the eternal building. 

India, he observed, was very much on the right lines in devoting so 
much time and energy to what they deseribed as Pure Science and to the 
fundamental principles of Science in which he was so greatly interested. 

He then described the great advances made in the field of Astronomy 
in which he was particularly interested. 

The next convocation was held on the 17th December, 1938. The 
Convocation Address was delivered by Professor Sir 8. Radhakrishnan. 
The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on him and the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters on Maharaja Sir Kameshwar Singh 
of Darbhanga. 

Three candidates received the Doctorate degree. Sri N. V. Joshi 
received the degree of Doctor of Letters and Sri Susarla Ram Mohan Rao 
the degree of Doctor of Science, Shri Gopi Krishna Das was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Science, in absentia. 

In his Convocation Address, Professor Radhakrishnan had suggested 
that “the establishment of a chair of Islamic civilisation in this University 
may be seriously considered”. Within six months, in April 1939, a dona- 
tion of Rupees one lakh was granted by His Exhalted Highness the Nizam 
of Hyderabad for a Chair in Indian Culture with the object of promoting 
Hindu Muslim harmony. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
MALAVIYAJI RETIRES 
HET Atal 


Pandit Malaviya was growing old. The infirmities of age were telling 
upon his health but the spirit in him was as young as ever. He wanted to 
regain his health and strength in order to serve the country and the Uni- 
versity more and more. 

In January, 1938, he agreed, on the pursuasive efforts of some well- 
wishers, to undergo a treatment of Kaya Kalpa, rejuvenation, under Mahatma 
Visandasji Tapasi, at Allahabad. This was a treatment for a course of forty 
days, by remaining in underground rooms and on a special diet of cow's 
milk only. The Kaya Kalpa treatment started on the 16th January, 1938 
and went on successfully for the full period of forty days. Undergoing the 
treatment with Malaviyaji was Pandit Hardatt Sastri. 





As a result of the treatment, Malavi 





health improved very much. 





His weight increased, the eye-sight improved and the memory became active. 


But soon it had its advers 





» effects. He bent suddenly and became bed- 
ridden. The Kaya Kalpa treatment caused more harm than good to him, 
He started feeling that he should soon retire from the Vice-Chancellorship 
of the University. 


He was now faced with the problem of finding out a suitable successor. 
It was a difficult task indeed. His anxiety in this regard was telling further 
upon his health. At last the genius found ont the successor and it was 
none but Professor Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan. A unique scholar, a 
great exponent of Indian Philosophy and a Professor of International fame, 
Sir 8. Radhakrishnan combined in him all the qualities required for the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Banaras Hindu University. 

Professor Sir S. Radhakri 
Hindu University as its Honorary University Professor of Philosophy and 





shnan was associated with the Banaras 





as a member of the Senate in that capacity since the year 1927. He was 
also an elected member of the Court since the year 1928. In December, 
1930, he had presided over the deliberations of the first All Asia Educational 
Conference held at the Central Hindu School grounds at Kamachha, Banaras. 
Then he addressed the 21st Annual Convocation of the University, held on 
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the 17th December, 1938. At this convocation the University conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 


Professor Sir S. Radhakrishnan held the Chair of King George V 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Calcutta from 1921. ° In. 1926, 
he was invited to Oxford to deliver the Upton Lectures. This was followed 
by Haskell Lectures at the Chicago University in the same year. Three 
years later he was invited to deliver the Hilbert Lectures at London Uni- 
versity. From 1931-1936, he was Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University. 
In 1936; he resumed his duties as King George V Professor of Philosophy 
at the Calcutta University. In the same year he was appointed Spalding 
Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics at the Oxford University. He 
was occupying both the posts simultaneously. He used to remain in 
Calcutta for six months and for the next six months in England. 

In August, 1939, when Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya went to 
Calcutta, he invited Prof. Sir S. Radhakrishnan to take up the Vice- 
Chancellorship of the Banaras Hindu University on the same terms on 
which he was holding his Chair at the University of Calcutta. At the outset 
Prof, Radhakrishnan declined to take up the Vice-Chancellorship at Banaras 
as a paid appointment. He then explained his inability to accept it in view 
of his engagement at Oxford and at Calcutta. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, however, pointed out that the bulk of the work of the University 
was carried by the Pro. Vice-Chancellor and Heads of the Departments, 
and that it would do if he spent week-ends every month during the term time 
at the Banaras Hindu University. Prof. Radhakrishnan agreed to this ar- 
rangement and offered to take up the office of the Vice-Chancellor as an 
honorary one. He thought that without reducing his work in the Calcutta 
University he would be able to give three days to Banaras every week 
from the commencement of the session in July to the end of December. 
Then from the Ist of January to the 30th of June he had to be at Oxford. 

Malaviyaji’s joy knew no bounds, To have Professor $. Radhakrishnan 
even for the limited period mentioned above, was considered by Malaviyaji 
as of immense advantage to the University. Immediately, on the 20th 
August, 1939, he sent in his resignation and directed that the matter be 
placed before the Council on the 26th August for consideration and for 
fixing a date for a special meeting of the University Court to elect a new 
Vice-Chancellor. 

The letter of resignation of Malaviyaji was read before the Council 
at its meeting held on the 26th August, 1939 and the Council resolved to 
convene a Special General Meeting of the Court on Sunday, the 17th 
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September, 1939, to consider the matter and to elect a new Vice-Chancellor. 
The Council also passed the following resolution : 

“Resolved that the Council places on record its high appre- 
ciation of the signal services rendered’ by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya in the cause of the advancement of education and learning 
in this country, by. helping to establish the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity and achieving unparalleled success in the collection of funds 
from the Princes and the public, and bringing the University to its 
present stage of development; and while deeply regretting the 
weak state of his health, acknowledges with gratitude the unique 
services rendered by him as Vice-Chancellor during the last twenty 
years and his selfless, strenuous, and devoted labours in accelerating 
the growth of this University to secure for the youth of the country 
the best education along all lines—general as well as technical. 
With courage undaunted, vision undimmed and hope undamped, 
he helped to bring into being, and nourished and reared this great 
institution. 

“The Council prays to God to spare him for many more years 
and to give him health and vigour so that he may continue to 
serve the Motherland and the University by inspiring the public, 
the country and the youth with the highest ideals.” 


Notice for the Special General Meeting of the Court was issued on the 
29th August, 1939,” 

The special general meeting of the Court was held under the Chair- 
manship of Maharajadhiraj Dr. Sir Kameshwar Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga, 
Pro. Chancellor of the University, on the 17th September, 1939. The meeting 
opened with a prayer recited by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Pramathanath 
Tarkabhushan after which the Pro. Vice-Chancellor informed the Court 
that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, owing to the weak state of his health, 
expressed his desire to be relieved of the office of the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University as early as possible and had also formally resigned the office, 
and that the special meeting of the Court was convened to consider his 
resignation and to elect his successor. 

Messages received from the Lord Rector, the Visitor, the Chancellor; 
the Pro. Chancellor and from several friends and admirers, and also from 
the old boys of the University were then read. 

The Message from the Lord Rector of the University, Marquiss of 
Linlithgow, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, communicated through 
the Governor ef the United Provinces said : 
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“I am well aware of the great services that Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya has rendered to the Benares Hindu University 
during his long associations with it. It gives me great pleasure 
as Lord Rector of the University to recognise those services on 
the oceasion of his relinquishment of the post of Vice-Chancellor 
by appointing him to be a Vice-Patron under clause 3(2) of the 
first Statutes of the University.” 

The Visitor of the University Sir Harry Haig, Governor of the United 
Provinees in his message to the Pro. Chancellor, Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
said ; 

“The resignation of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya from 
the office of Vice-Chancellor is a heavy loss to the Benares Hindu 
University which has so largely owed its establishment and develop- 
ment to his inspiration and initiative. I hope that under a disti- 
guished successor, the University will continue, to prosper and 
advance and I send my best wishes to you as Pro. Chancellor and 
to the University,” 

A communication received by Maharaja of Darbhanga from Lord 
Hardinge Bx-Viceroy and Governor General of India and Bx-Lord Rector 
of the Benares Hindu Unive 

“It was on my first arrival in India that I had a slight di 
ment with the Pandit in connection with the proposed Univer 
at Benares and it was then that I asked your father to accept the 
post and duties of Vice-Chancellor, Ever since that occasion while 
1 was in India I received the loyal co-operation of the Pandit in 
the Legislative Assembly and I was always on the most friendly, 


rsity said : 








sagnee= 








terms with him. I always had very great respect for him even 


if his political views did not always coincide with mine and we 
never had any real difference. When L revisited India just ten 





years ago it was a great pleasure to me to meet the Pandit once 
more and I heard on every side how much he had done to make 
the University a suecess.”” 

The Chancellor of the University Maharaja Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur of 

Bikaner, in his telegram, to the Pro. Chancellor said : 

“Thanks Your Highness Telegram. Grateful if following 
message from me could kindly be read at Special Meeting to- 
morrow. Message begins—I am most sorry that after nearly thirty 
years of continuous activities marked by whole-hearted zeal and 
single—minded devotion to the interest of an all India Hindu 
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University representing and cultivating the best in Hindu thought 
and ideals, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji should be compelled 
owing to physical strain and ill health to retire from the Vice- 
Chancellorship of the University and severe his formal connection 
with its activities. Having been closely and intimately associated 
with him from 1912 and having witnessed how under his unceasing 
care the idea materialised in spite of almost unsurmountable diffi- 
culties and unforeseen handicaps and developed into the great 
and unique institution that it now is. I am in a position to know 
how much not only the University but Hindu India whose academic 
aspirations it symbolises owes to Malaviyaji. He has been its 
life and soul. His own remarkable ability and outstanding per- 
sonality have been devoted wholly to its cause these many years. 
Although by his retirement his official connection with the Uni- 
versity will cease, I feel confident that he will continue to look 
upon the University with the same loving care and activity to 
insert himself to its fiiture welfare as he has done uptil now. 

“Tam happy to feel in Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan the 
University has secured its Vice-Chancellor the service of one who 
by his academic distinction and by his recognised achievements 
in upholding the cause of Hindu culture has earned the esteem 
and confidence of his countrymen. 

“I pray that Pandit Malaviyaji may by the grace of Divine 
Providence be spared many years of life devoted to the cause 
of the University. I also wish Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan all 








success in his new office.” 
The Pro. Chancellor of the University, Maharaja Sir Umaid Singh 
Bahadur of Jodhpur had sent the following telegram : 
“Reference your Highness telegram dated thirteenth instant. 
T much regret hear of Pandit Malaviya’s resignation and I recom- 
mend that a resolution appreciation of services be passed. I 


have full confidence in your judgment as regards successor.” 


Maharaja Sir Hari Singh of Jammu and Kashmir said in his telegram 
to the Pro. Chancellor : 
“Your telegram. Please read from me on seventeenth following 
message = 
Our grateful thanks are due to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
on his retirement from the Vice-Chancellorship of the Banaras 
Hindu University. His singlehanded creation which will keep 
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alive all that is best in India’s culture and effect a synthesis of 
ancient wisdom and upto-date knowledge thereby bringing East 
and West together. Sir Radhakrishnan’s acceptance of Vice- 
Chancellorship despite his commitments is worthy of his remarkable 
personality and a guarantee of the continuance of the University’s 
vigorous life.” 


Messages received from Maharaja Sir Krishnaraja Wadiyar of Mysore, 


Maharaja Sir Yadavendra Singh of Patiala, Maharaja Pratap Singh Gaekwad 
of Baroda, Sir C. Y. Chintamani, Sri M. 8. Aney, Professor Amaranatha 
Jha, Lala Jagdish Prasad, Dr, Birbal Sahani, Principal Jodha Singh, Bawa 
Harkrishan Lal and Shri Sri Prakasa were also read. 


The resolutions passed by the old students at different places which 


were read at the meeting of the Court were as under : 


Resolution pased by the Old Students’ Association, Benares Hindu 


University (Punjab Branch), 


“This general meeting of the Punjab Branch, B.H.U. Old 
Students’ Association held on 12th Sept., 1939 expresses its deepest 
gratitude to our retiring Kulpati Pujya Malaviyaji, the creator 
of this National Institution (B.H.U.) who has steered its ship 
through ‘thick and thin and has brought this Institution to its 
present level at the cost of his health, which has now compelled 
him to retire. We pray to Almighty that he may be spared to 
live long to bless the activities of this Institution. The Association 
congratulates him on his choice of his worthy successor Sir Radha- 
krishnan, whom the University will find not only an eminent educa- 
tionist, but also a worthy head to guide its destinies. 

“This Association also congratulates Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
for his benevolent action in accepting the Vice-Chancellorship 
inspite of his other important activities and pray that under his 
able guidance the University may attain its cherished ideals.” 


Resolutions passed by the Old Students’ Association, Calcutta. 

“We the Old Students of the Benares Hindu University in 
Calcutta, have to-day, met to express our deep concern at the 
weak state of health of our most revered Vice-Chancellor Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, the founder of this great national 
institution, who is now retiring after twenty years of selfless, 
strenuous and devoted labours in accelerating the expansion of 
this University, as a Vice-Chancellor. 
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“We feel proud of the rapid growth and wonderful achieve- 
ments of our alma mater in the various branches of learning and 
place on record our high sense of appreciation of the unique services 
rendered by Pujya Panditji in nourishing and rearing this great 
Institution and achieving unparalleled success in the collection 
of funds from all sources and bringing it to its present state of 
development. 

“We fervently pray to God to soon restore Panditji to 
his normal state of health and spare him for many more years and 
give him strength and vigour so that he may continue to serve 
the Motherland and the University and crown with glory the noble 
cause to which he has dedicated his life.” 

“This meeting of the Old Students’ of the Benares Hindu 
University held in Calcutta on the 8th of September, 1939, wel- 
comes Sir 8. Radhakrishnan as Vice-Chancellor of our alma mater 
and expresses its gratitude at his great sacrifice in accepting to 
guide the affairs of the University in an honorary capacity. 

“Sir Sarvapalli occupies a unique position in the academic 
world and is the greatest exponent of Hindu Philosophy and Culture. 
No one could have been better fitted than him to hold the reins 
and guide the working of this Great Centre of Learning. We are 
sure, that, with Sir Sarvapalli as Vice-Chancellor, our alma mater 
would continue to expand and develop as it has been through all 
these years. 

“Tt is our fervent Prayer that our alma mater may continue 
to flourish under the blessings of God and develop into the highest 
centre of learning, spiritual as well as secular for the glory of the 
Hindu culture and the motherland.” 

Telegram received from the University Old Boys’ Association, 
Vizagapatam : 

“Convey our profound gratitude to our beloved Kulpati 
Malaviyaji for his monumental contributions to our alma mater. 
We always cherish the high ideals and traditions preached by him 
and pray for his long life. Meeting proceedings follow.” 


After the messages were read, the Pro. Vice-Chancellor laid before 
the Court the letter dated the 20th August, 1939 from Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya resigning the office of the Vice-Chancellor owing to reasons “of 
health. 
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Dr. Kanhaiyalal moved : 

“That the resignation of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya be 
accepted from the date on which he may be relieved.” 

In doring so, he said : 

“Gentlemen, to-day Sriman Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
is severing his official connection with this University as its Vice- 
Chancellor. We regret the circumstances which have forced him 
to resign the position which he has occupied with signal success 
solong. He has worked with indefatigable zeal and earnest devotion, 
as Vice-Chancellor of this University for the last twenty-years, 
and there is no doubt that his health has suffered and suffered lar- 
gely owing to the heavy responsibilities of his office in the per- 
formance of which he never spared himself and the cares and 
anxieties which that position involves to one who has been associated 
with it from its very foundation, and has helped to bring it to its 
present stage of development. 

“Gentlemen, this University is one of the biggest Universities 
in India. It has got seven Faculties and 39 departments of teaching 
and 130 subjects of study, and with the limited funds at its dis- 
posal, I need hardly say, it has achieved marvellous progress in 
imparting general, cultural, religious, technical, scientific and 
industrial education to the youths of the country, befitting them 
for establishing themselves in the various walks of life. The credit 
for all this is eminently due to Pandit Malaviyaji. 

“He has rendered unique and valuable services to the Uni- 
versity and while we are grieved that he is resigning owing to 
reasons of health, we hope that on his being relieved of the cares 
and anxieties of this office, he will soon regain his health and will 
be able to work with greater strength for the collection of funds 
and for the advancement and consolidation of the University. In 
commending this resolution to your acceptance let us pray that 
he may be spared long to continne to work for the benefit of 
this University and the motherland, and to give to the University 
the continued benefit of his guidance, help and advice.” 

Raja Jwala Prasad in seconding the motion said: 

“Gentlemen, it has fallen to my lot to second the motion moved 
by my esteemed friend. Dr. Kanhaiya Lal. He has expressed 
both satisfaction and sorrow on the retirement of Pandit Malaviyaji 
Maharaj from the office of the Vice-Chancellor. He has expressed 
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his sorrow since Panditji is retiring owing to weak state of health 
and his appreciation and satisfaction of Panditji’s work in as much 
as he has rendered unparalleled services to the cause of education 
in this country and in establishing this great University as well 
as in personally guiding its affairs for the last twenty years. It 
is not possible for me to express in words either my feelings for 
those of my fellow-workers on this occasion. Cur University has 
been like a joint family whos: grand patriarch was Panditjee. We 
all entertain the highest esteem and regard for him. It has been 
my experience throughout my life, and I feel, it has also been the 
experience of all my friends, that Panditjee has been so good and 
so nice to us and had such unlimited affection for every one of us 
that, whenever he differed, and had to express his feelings sometimes, 
much against his will, he always appeared to suffer more than 
those whom he thought it his duty to reprimand. I think it is 
in the best interest of the motherland and the University that he 
has decided to be relieved from the administrative work of the 
University, so that his health may improve, and’ he may be spared 
for many many years for the higher service of the University and the 
motherland. He finishes his Vanaprasth Ashram and enters the 
Sanyas Asram which is the last goal of Hindu Dharma. We 
hope that he would be able to carry on his higher work of a Sanyasi 
for twenty years more and continue to inspire the University and 
the motherland. He is also happy as he has been able to secure 
an able scholar who is an effective exponent of Hindu Dharma 
and culture and will be able to control, expand, and guide the 
University on lines chalked in its true conception. I, therefore, 
second this resolution with the inner feeling which I have but 
faintly been able to express. The world is full of instances of 
those who have loved what they believed to be a great ideal and 
worked for it, but they vanished from the scene of human activity 
without having seen their desire fulfilled. But for Panditjee 
Providence was magnanimous. He is one of those really fortunate 
persons—so rare in life—who have themselves seen the visible fruits 
of the work of their life. We shall be very happy if all our workers 
are equally fortunate and all like you have time to see the fruition 
of their labours with their own eyes and enjoy the vision as the 
University grows ten times more than what it is to-day.” 


The proposal was then put to the vote and carried. 
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The Pro, Chancellor, Maharajadhiraja Dr. Sir Kameshwar Singh then 
moved : 

“That this Special Meeting of the Court of the Benares Hindu 
University places on record its deep debt of gratitude to Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya to whom the University owes its being 
and remarkable development. It can never forget the invaluable 
services he has rendered to it as its Vice-Chancellor, for a period 
of twenty years, The Court prays that he may be spared for 
many years to inspire and guide the activities of this great insti- 

tution and help the upbuilding of this great nation.” 


In doing so, the Pro, Chancellor said : 

“Gentlemen : 

“This meeting is going to be a land mark in the history of this 
University. One of the makers of this famous seat of learning 
is about to sever his official connection with it to-day. Years ago 
he saw a dream. It fascinated the leading lights of the day. They 
toiled to make the dream a reality. Numerous Princes and people 
of this great country put their shoulder to the wheel and here on 
the bank of the holy Ganga in the sacred township of Kashi they 
reared up this noble institution which establishes a link between 
the Gurukulas of old and the Universities of to-day (hear, hear). 
The dream of the re-birth of Taxila, Nalanda and Vikramsila, at the 
fair field of Nalagrama, in the twentieth century, came true. It 
ceased to be a dream, It became a concrete object for us and the 
succeeding generations to behold and admire. The gifted Seer, 
the ‘Prime instrument of the Divine will in this work’ did not 
stop there, His love for his motherland did not allow him any 
rest. He “awakened India with his voice” and induced the leaders 
and the rulers of the people to help in the work of ‘preserving the 
vital seed of all religions for future great growth and development 
anew and for the enactment of the Dramas of ever new civilisations 
which infinitesimally express his boundless Glories’. But human 
body has its limitations. He finds that physical infirmities do 
not permit him to carry the torch any further, and he has handed 
it over to the next generation of his countrymen so that the onward 
March may continue. On a solemn occasion like this, I bow to 
him with profound respect (loud chears). 

“Gentlemen, I cannot help being sad to-day. My recollection 
carries me back to the day when my late lamented father 
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whole-heartedly collaborated with our revered Panditji in the 
scheme for the establishment of the University and led the 
deputation for collection of funds for the same. My earliest im- 
pression of Malaviyaji therefore, is indissolubly associated with 
that of this University. I have always thought that he personifies 
the Benares Hindu University. It is therefore not without con- 
siderable wrench that I persuade myself to think otherwise. But 
it will, I am sure, give you, as it has given me, no small satisfaction 
to know that His Excellency the Lord Rector has been pleased 
to nominate him to be the first Vice-Patron of our University 
on his relinquishing the office of the Vice-Chancellor (loud applause). 





“Gentlemen, although now he will not actively participate 
in the affairs of the University, 1 have no doubt that his robust 
spirit of devoted service and sacrifice will never fail to guide and 
inspire those of us who will be engaged in the arduous task of ful- 
filling his mission, the benefits of his life-long Tapuscharya will never 
fail us, and the nobleexample which he has set before us will never 
be lost sight of. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is, as you know, 
a name, which connotes the soul of entire Hindu India (cheers). 
It is not possible for us to adequately express our sense of gratitude 
towards him. We are proud to be his countrymen ;, we are proud 
to belong to a race which has produced such a great genius (hear, 


hear) and it is our greatest fortune that his vast wisdom and ex- 





perience are still available to us. May he be restored to health 
and live long. 

“We must congratulate ourselves that the mantle of this great 
countryman of ours is going to fall on another great country- 
man of ours who has already attained international reputation 
asa profound scholar, an original thinker, and an authoritative 
interpreter of Indian Religion and Philosophy. It is in the fitness 
of things that the control of the affairs of this University the object 
of which is to create a synthesis of the Hast and the West, should 
be primarily in the hands of one who has made a special study of 
iy to put his 





the subject and has the vigour, enthusiasm and abi 
precepts into practice (Cheers). Again, it is remarkable that he will 
continue his connection with Calcutta and Oxford while discharging 
his duties and obligations to this University. I have every hope 
that by this way he will be able to establish an effective contact 
between the Eastern and Western civilisation and cultures and 
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with the past and the present create a future worthy of the glorious 
literary traditions of this ancient place. I wish him God-speed 
and pray that during his Vice-Chancellorship the University may 
flourish and the object with which it was established may be ful- 
filled (cheers). 

“Gentlemen, I do not wish to detain you any longer, But 
before dealing with other items in the agenda, I would request 
the Court to pass the resolution I have moved which indicates 
our thought of the moment.” 

Dr. A. B. Dhruva in seconding the motion said : 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, I came from Ahmedabad to perform 
a small duty which has fallen on me on this occasion. I associate 
myself most heartily with the many sentiments which have been 
expressed by our Pro. Chancellor and also express my personal 
gratitude to Pandit Malaviyaji with whom I have had the honour 
of working for 17 years. This is no small a period for a boy to 
grow into a man. That period I have seen in this University. 
Many changes and various developments had taken place during 
that time. Those were all due to the earnest devotion and untiring 
efforts of one man, Pandit Malaviyaji who is the soul of the Uni- 
versity. (Loud cheers). Ordinarily it is said that a cloud has 
a silver lining. While we see the cloud, probably some of us 
are so much under the gloom of that cloud that they forget to see 
the silver lining. But that is not the case with several others. 
What is the silver lining which we see in our case before us. Cer- 
tainly, it is the appointment of a gentleman endowed with learning 
and scholarship to the position of the Vice-Chancellorship of this 
University and I count largely on him for the development of the 
subject of Hindu religion and Hindu culture which is particularly 
of very great importance to this University and which are one 
and the same thing in India and of which our friend is a great ex- 
ponent. (cheers). 

“Then, there is another point on which I cannot help laying 
emphasis. We have somehow reconciled ourselves with the idea 
of Malaviyaji giving up the Vice-Chancellorship of this University. 
But it’is in the hope that we shall thereby lengthen his lease of 
life by at least twenty years more and I think every one who is 
present in this Hall will agree to the proposition that it is better 
to insure Pandit Malaviyaji’s presence in our midst so that he may 
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continue to help and inspire us with his high ideals than that he 
should wear himself out in the petty routine of official duties. 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I am absolutely sure that Malaviyaji 
after laying down the reins of his office will keep good health and 
continue to help and guide us, and the students of this University 
will have the privilege of getting inspiration of high principles from 
time to time from him. We have accepted his resignation and we 
now pray that he may long long be spared. Sir Radhakrishnan’s 
agreeing to take up the office of the Vice-Chancellor of this Uni- 
versity has solved a difficult problem for which we should all be 
thankful to him. I second the motion moved by the Hon’ble 
Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga whole-heartedly.” 


Raja Jwala Prasad in supporting the motion said: 


“T have always looked upon Panditji with an eye of high 
esteem and reverence and; therefore, I am no body to appreciate 
his services. On the other hand he should appreciate our services. 
I think on this occasion our sacred duty is to assure Panditji on 
behalf of the staff and students that we would do our utmost to 
carry on the work for which he has so much laboured and brought 
it to such a stage of development. 


“We have been working with him since the very inception 
of this University, and we all know what kind of encouragement 
we got from him during the period of difficulties. It is impossible 
to express in words our gratitude for all that we received through 
his advice and guidance. Again, it is impossible to express our 
approbation for all that he has done for the country and the Uni- 
versity. Really speaking, I feel at this moment that language 
is an imperfect instrument to express our feelings of gratitude 
and affection which we cherish for him and which the generation 
yet unborn shall cherish for him for the monumental work he has 
accomplished in the creation of this great. temple of learning. We 
will do our best to maintain the work which he is entrusting to 
our care and shall leave no stone unturned to make it more and 
more successful.” 


Munshi Iswar Saran in supporting the motion said : 


“Mr, Pro. Chancellor, it is a highly-valued privilege for me to 
be able to associate myself with the resolution which you, Sir, have 
moved in such eloquent and moving terms. There are many: Vice- 
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Chancellors of Universities in this country as well as outside this 
country. But as far as I can remember at this moment, there is 
hardly one, who is the founder as well as the Vice-Chancellor of a 
University (loud applause). We are bidding farewell to Pandit: Madan 
Mohan Malaviya to-day as the Vice-Chancellor but as the founder 
of this University, he will always remain with us and as long as 
life lasts he will continue to guide and inspire us in our work at 
this University (hear, hear). 


“You, Sir, were pleased to refer to the dream of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. That was a beautiful dream. Many of us dream 
but we dream about the money that we might have in the Bank. 
Again, we dream of the personal advantages that we might secure. 
We dream of the distinctions that we might achieve in life. We 
dream about our little selves. But here is a man who dreamt and 
dreamt long of something which had no connection with his per- 
sonality but which concerned India, the Hindu race and the Hindu 
Religion (Loud Cheers). 

“Malaviyaji’s Tapasya has borne fruit. His ceaseless and 
selfless devotion to the cause of India and Hinduism has brought 
its reward and it has been his good fortune to see the realization 
of his beautiful dream in his own-life time (loud cheers). 

“Mr. Pro.Chancellor, if I may be permitted ta say so, I have been 
privileged from close quarters to watch the realization of Malaviyaji’s 
dream and I have seen how he has built this University stone by 
stone and brick by brick. Pandit Malaviya is considered to be 
an incorrigible optimist. People said all sorts of things about his 
proposal to establish a great Hindu University. Some friends 
considered his idea of a University as Utopian and did not conceal 
their view that Malaviyaji’s scheme of a University bigger than 
any University, at any rate, in India was all moonshine. But 
Malaviyaji was not discouraged by these views. He said to me more 
than once that those who criticised him would come forward to help 
him. It was exactly what did happen (Loud cheers).. He went 
forward with unfaltering steps, with vision undimmed and with 
hope undiminished and at last succeeded in his efforts. (Loud 
applause). 

“Mr. Pro. Chancellor, there are many who have watched his 
career at the bar. May I venture to repeat what the late Pandit 
Moti Lal Nehru said to me? He said ‘the ball came to Malaviyaji’s 
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feet but be refused to kick it’, To-day Malaviyaji would have 
retired as an unquestioned leader of our High Court bar and as 
one of the most successful lawyers of the country if he had devoted 
himself to the profession of Law (Hear hear). But as I told you 
just now, he refused, in the words of Pandit Moti Lal, to kick the 
ball. The life of luxury did not appeal to him. He preferred 
the life of poverty, of self-sacrifice to the life of ease and comfort. 
(hear, hear and applause). The future historian, when he comes 
to write the history of modern times, I have go doubt, will give 
the rightful place to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in the Valhalla 
of India’s great men (loud cheers). 


“Mr. Pro. Chancellor, we are gathered together here to pay 
our tribute of love and respect, admiration, and gratitude to Mala- 
viyaji and to wish with all our hearts that he may live long to guide 
and inspire us (loud cheers). Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
if I venture to say, will be happy and his happiness will be complete 
only when he sees India free, prosperous and great. (Loud applause 
‘and cheers). And when he sees the Hindu University growing 
and expanding and students going out of this institution, men as 
well as women, year after year, and striving by their patriotism 
and by their character to advance the power and prestige of India, 
then will be the time for Pandit Malaviya to be supremely happy 
(hear hear and applause). The only thought that I have upper- 
most in my mind for him at this moment and the only wish that 
I desire to express to him is ‘May you live to see India free and 
this instithtion marching rapidly to the highest stage of develop- 


ment!” (Loud cheers and applause) 


Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu said : 

“Our revered founder of this University after rendering life- 
long services for the’ good of the country is now retiring at a ripe 
old age owing to infirmities of age. We have in him, one, who al- 
though old in years, has always been young at heart. This is a 
very remarkable thing that we find in him (hear hear), I, well 
remember, Sir, when I was a student of the Muir Central College, 
Allahabad, my friend Munshi Iswar Saran and I used to go te 
Panditji almost every week for inspiration and guidance and the 
help and inspiration that we received from him then is still grate- 
fully remembered by us. In fact he has been able to inspire thou- 
sands of our young men whose good fortune it has been to carry 
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on their studies in this great institution. We all look upon the 
revered Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya not only as a founder 
of this great University but as an institution himself (Loud cheers 
and applause). 

“The single-minded devotion with which he laboured hard for 
this institution has enabled him to organise and put the University 
on a sound basis.and to pass it on to the present generation as a 
great monument of learning. He has shown by his life what people 
can do fory their country provided they are sincere and selfless. 
Now, that he is retiring we earnestly pray that he may be long 
spared to continue to guide and inspire those who will feel it 
their bounden duty to carry on the great work for which he has so 
ceaselessly toiled. 

“Tt has been said that he has been a dreamer and a visionary. 
We wish we could have more dreamers like him (laughter). He is for- 
tunate to see his own vision and dreams realised in his own life time 
and to find that the institution is growing and its future success is 
assured. It will be the sacred duty of the Hindu community to 
see that this plant which has grown up from the seed sown by 
Malaviyaji is not allowed to wither for want of proper care and 
nourishment: (hear, hear). In fact the self respect of the Hindu 
community demands that now that Malaviyaji will not be directly 
controlling the affairs of the University, the great work that he 
has done should prosper and the Institution which he has built up 
should further develop on sound lines. I do not wish to take 
any more of your time but I whole-heartedly join with my friends 
in warmly wishing that he may be spared for many many years 
and continue to guide and inspire us all.” (loud cheers). 

Sri V. A. Sundaram in supporting the motion said : 

“Tt is not without emotion that I rise to say a few words 
on this solemn occasion. It is a wonder how this great University 
has grown so large within the last twenty years. This Viswavidya- 
laya is the fruit of tapasya. I remember the conversation which 
I had with Pandit Malaviya some years ago while walking up the 
Primerose Hill in London. Panditji told me then the story of 
the birth of the Benares Hindu University. He said how before 
this great educational enterprise was launched, a Mahatma gave 
him a hundred and one rupees with a benediction that in course 
of time the little sum would become a crore and one rupees. The 
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Mahatma’s words came true and Pandit Malaviyaji’s dream of 
founding the Hindu University in Benares also came true. Gentle- 
men, it is all the will of God. By His grace anything can happen 
and the impossible can be achieved. The Hindu University has made 
amazing progress and this national temple of learning has now be- 
come the pride of India and an inspiration to the motherland. 
Need I say that the Benares Hindu University is Pandit Malaviya’s 
finest achievement in life. It is a noble monument to his genius, 
his patriotism and his love of ancient Hindu culture. Messages 
have been read to: you from the Viceroy, the Governor, the Maharajas 
and other statesmen. They have all paid tribute to Panditji’s 
great and lasting work. With vision and will combined Malaviyaji 
has been able to do this great work. What has been achieved so 
far is undoubtedly a superhuman task. Born of very poor parents 
in Prayag, it is a marvel how Panditji had been able to soar over 
his contemporaries and leave for us this beautiful legacy. In the 
service of this University, Pandit Malaviyaji has purified and 
perfected himself. Now he has become old by lifelong toil. For 
over half a century Panditji has served the motherland. Singular 
has been his devotion. Over 20 years be has been the honorary 
Vice-Chancellor of this University. This University owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to Panditji. For generations yet unborn his name 
will be affectionately remembered by the students, professors 
and patriots of India. 

“Mahatma Gandhi had written to me that he was continually 
thinking of Malaviyaji and was anxious that Panditji should take 
rest now. Let us give him a little rest. Let him be free from 
the worries of his office and let us pray to God, that this good and 
great Tapasvi may live a hundred years and continue to bless and 
guide this University” (cheers). 


Professor M. B. Rane said: 

“Sir, I think, I would be failing in my duty if I do not take 
this opportunity of expressing the feelings and sentiments of the 
members of the staff of this University on this historic occasion when, 
you, our revered Vice-Chancellor are laying down the reins of your 
office after such glorious work. I think it will be admitted by all 
that there are none in the University and outside it who are in 
a better position to know and appreciate the very arduous work 
that the Vice-Chancellor has been doing during the last twenty 
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years than the members of the staff who have worked in close asso- 
ciation with him from day to day and year to year for this long 
period. 

“I think it is but proper that I should utilise this opportunity 
to express their feelings. When the news of your resignation first 
reached us we were filled with deep emotions. I must confess that 
our feelings were mixed feelings of both sorrow and happiness. 
We were naturally very sorry because it was the time of parting — 
parting from one whom we had learnt to love and revere. You know, 
Sir, that we have looked upon you not merely as the academic and 
executive head of the University, but the members of the staff 
have looked upon you as their father (cheers) and fortunately 
for them you have reciprocated those sentiments. The time has 
come now when we are to part. From to-morrow, you will not 
be there as our Vice-Chancellor to guide and help us in our delibera- 
tions. The idea that we will not find you in the chair in our meet- 
ings of the Senate, Syndicate and the Council is really depressing. 
We fully realise how hard and responsible was your work and 
it is no wonder if it has told upon your health, Everybody knew, 
Sir, that the parting had to come and we are, therfore, reconciling 
ourselves to it, but still the fact that we shall no more have that 
paternal touch in our work is sufficient to make us sad. 

“Fortunately, Sir, you have been able to find as your successor 
a Vice-Chancellor who is an outstanding personality, a man of 
international repute, a person in whose hands you can safely leave 
the University. This must be a source of great comfort and satis-, 
faction to you on your retirement. 

“Well, Sir, though we feel very sorry, there is also the feeling 
of happiness, Happiness because we have not killed you as our 
Vice-Chancellor, Personally, I had much misgiving about that 
during the last two years, I felt that the worries, the anxieties, 
the troubles and the responsibilities that you had to shoulder 
would kill you. During that time the University had to pass through 
a crisis when it had to face serious strikes. It was your skill, fore- 
sight and sagacity that made us steer through all these difficulties 
without much trouble, and to-day you are in a position to volun- 
tarily retire from the post of the Vice-Chancellor after having found 
a suitable successor, is a matter of joy and happiness to us. We 
are happy because you will now be free from the anxieties and the 
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responsibily and you will soon be able to recoup your health, 
We all know, Sir, that you have no disease as such, it was the 
over-work that, was telling upon your health. We are sure, Sir, 
that your retirement will mean prolongation of your life. 


“Before I conclude, you will allow me to say a few words about 
your work for the University. Sir, you have been a Vice-Chancellor 
the like of whom India has not seen. You have been the Father, 
the Founder and the Feeder of this University. It was you who 
conceived first of this big idea. It was you who were the Chief 
founder and it is you who have been finding funds for it all these 
years. To conceive a big idea does not require an extra-ordinary 
ability, even to found a big institution is by no means so difficult, 
but to maintain it and to bring it to a level of efficiency does require 
a master mind. Sir, you have been able to do all these three things 
with the result that we have now the. unique institution in this 
land, the Benares Hindu University. I will now close with a 
prayer to Sri Visvanath that he may spare you for many years 
and give you peace and comfort. I whole-heartedly associate 
myself with every word that has fallen from the lips of the Pro. 
Chancellor and Munshi Iswar Saran.” 


Professor §. V. Puntambekar in supporting the motion said : 

“As an humble worker, I rise to pay my humble tribute to 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya who is retiring from the office of 
the Vice-Chancellor of this University. You will all agree with me 
that one such life vindicates the existence of a nation. When 
this country was disorganised and disintegrated in thought, word 
and deed, there came Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. He created 
a new Centre of Learning, a Centre of Religion and brotherhood and 
a centre of actual association for the youth of this country (cheers), 


“Such work done in any period of history would have won 
the highest approbation of the nation. Up to this time, it has 
not been given to any great man to build such a great institution 
which would send out year after year some of the choicest intellects 
and some of the choicest careers for the service of humanity. By 
whatever name you may call this great man, he is still greater 
in the work he has accomplished. It has been said that Pandit 
Madan Mohari Malaviya is an institution by himself. But he is not 
a static institution. He has grown and he has created a dynamic 
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and huge University which will one day become the greatest centure 
of Learning in the whole world (loud cheers). 

“Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has lived a life of simplicity 
and nobility, a life of love and tolerance, and even in small matters 
his love and affection for those who worked with him knew no 
bounds. The result is that not only the professors but even the 
ordinary servants and people desire to serve him with devotion and 
delight. If the professor represents the heart of students, then I say 
that though they have been erratic now and then, causing anxiety 
sometimes by their behaviour, they have received inspiration from 
his personality, his devotion, character and work, and have admired 
his ideals and national service. Such great life is rare to be seen. 
In fact, in him we see represented not only the finest traditions of 
our ancient culture, but also that he is alive to the latest deve- 
lopments which science and education has made in modern times 
and which India requires to combat with the world’s forces that 
are staring at the face of every nation. 

“There was grace and dignity in all what he said anddid. He 
endeared himself to professors and students alike. The strength, 
the industry and, the civilization of nations all depend upon the 
qualities ef endurance and character. The very foundations of 
our civilised society rest upon them (hear hear). Panditji has 
laboured these several years to put before the students the best 
and the highest ideas of tolerance, of religion and ethics which a 
human mind can conceive for the formation of their character, 
The influence of his teaching will last for ever in moulding the 
characters of those who will have the good fortune to pass through 
the portals of this University (loud cheers). To-day his retirement 
and separation are being felt by students and professors alike. 

“J think I should not detain you long. With these words, I wish 
to pay my humble tribute to this great personality” (loud applause). 

Sri G. B. Pant said : 

“Sir, on behalf of the Old Boys of the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity, and myself, it is my proud privilege to associate myself 
with the tributes of homage and gratitude that are being paid 
to Pujya Malaviyaji on this occasion. The various branches of 
the B.H.U. Old Boys Association at Calcutta, Lucknow, Lahore, 
Ajmere, Vizagapattam, Jaunpore, Azamgarh and Gwalior have 
held emergent meetings of their associations and passed resolutions. 
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They and the other old boys have-expressed their deep concern at 
the retirement of Pujya Malaviyaji from the Vice-Chancellorship 
of the University after a devoted service of over 20 years at the 
cause of the University and education, on account of his failing 
health. They have all offered their respectful prayers to Almighty 
to grant him strength, energy and long life, 

“This Institution, which you have created, Sir, is an All India 
Institution, wholly national, which attracts students from every 
part of India. Out of 3,400 students on the rolls last year, a little 
over 1,500 belong to U.P., 250 to Madras, 118 to Bombay, 250 
to Bengal, 104 to Punjab, 329 to Bihar and Orissa, 205 to O.P., 
300 to Indian States (Travancore 37, Cochin 30, Mysore 24, 
Hyderabad 10), Berar and C.J. 71, N.W.F.P., Baluchistan and 
Sind 19, Nepal 28, Ceylon 2, Burmah 6. 

“A unique opportunity has been provided for the youths of 
India in the prime of their life to meet and work together far’ a 
common objective, to form complexes in their minds, which see 
no distinction in Province, language, communities so that these 
future citizens of India think in terms of India asa whole. This 
has been actually realised when we see the part which the old boys 
have played in the struggle for independence, following the noble 
example of Kulapati. 

“Besides, greatly advancing the cause of general education 
you gave the country a lead by your foresight, in matters of 
technical education and to-day this University has a rare 
combination of many of the allied technical branches of studies—a 
fact which will be better realized when opportunities for higher 
research work in applied sciences become possible. The Nation will 
ever owe you a deep debt of gratitude not only for preparing youths 
who will be patriotic, useful and worthy citizens but for producing 
a band of youths who will havea great share in the industrial 
advancement of the nation. The result is that to-day one finds the 
old boys of Benares University in every part of the country, in 
every factory, big or small and quite a good many owning their 
own concerns. 

“Following the ancient ideals, you have made education cheap 
in this Institution and through your liberal policy of awarding free 
studentships and founding scholarships made education available 
to the poorest of the poor and have been responsible for making 
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careers of innumerable young men. Besides this, the help that 
you rendered to the needy and the poor from your private purse 
has earned for you the gratitude of thousands of men, who in 
their turn will pay the debt by acting up to the ideals for which 
this institution stands. 

“Lastly you have spared ‘no pains in using your personal 
influence in helping many old boys to make a start in life and in 
courtesy and politeness. You have set a standard for all to follow. 

“The old boys assure you that they would do their best for 
the Alma Mater. We all wish you to be free from worries and 
anxieties. May you live long to watch the progress of this Univer- 
sity and to inspire the youths of India! 

“The old boys have further expressed their gratefulness to 
you, Sir, for your selection of your successor in Sir Sarvapalli 
who has wide administrative experience and is himself an 
intellectual man of international reputation,” 

Referring to the new Vice-Chancellor, Sri Pant said : 

“To you, Sir, we all offer our respectful co-operation and 
humble services in all matters concerning the welfare of the 
University. 

“We hope you will realise the potentialities of the B.H.U. Old 
Boys’ Association and give it the official patronage which it 
needs,”” 

Professor R. 8, Jain said: 

“Tt has been said that Panditji is the University and the 
University is Panditji. But I say, that India is” Panditji and 
Panditji is India (Loud cheers), There is no activity with which 
Pandit Malaviyaji has not been associated. He has served in the 
various fields of National service—Political, Social, Educational and 
Religious, The industrial life of the country has not escaped his 
attention. He has served on several Committees appointed from 
time to time by the Government to go into the question of In- 
dustrial development of the country. He was a member of the 
Indian Industrial Commission over which Sir Thomas Holland 
presided. This Commission went round the whole of the country 
and made certain recommendations for the Industrial development 
of the country, On this Commission Pandit Malaviyaji served with 
great ability and devotion. Again, Pandit Malaviyaji is the person 
who established the Engineering College of the University in 1919 
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which has become the foremost institution for imparting instruction 
in Electrical and Mechanical Engineering in India. During the last 
twenty years he has done tremendous: service to the cause of 
education (cheers), 

“Tn the Benares Hindu University, he has established various 
Technological and Industrial departments such as Departments of 
Mining and Metallurgy, Glass Technology and Ceramics for the 
promulgation of technical education for the industrial development 
of the country. During the last 20 years thousands of students 
have gone out ofthe portals of the University and are working 
throughout the whole of India. I have known students working 
in Kashmir, Burma, Calcutta, Colombo, ete. 

“God bless you with long life and we may continue to get high 
inspiration from you and you may see your country free from 
industrial, economical and political bondage (Loud cheers).”” 

The proposal was then put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

In reply to the tributes paid to him by several friends Pandit Madan 
Mohan, Malaviya thanked them all for their genuine appreciation of the 
humble services which, he said, he had been privileged to render to the 
cause of Education—religious and secular. He prayed to Vishwanathji to 
bless the scheme. His prayer was heard and we sce the result before us. 
Many lovers of the motherland and of Hindu religion gave their active 
co-operation in establishing and developing the University. Prominent 
among these were the late Maharaja Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur 
of Darbhanga who hecame the President of the Hindu University Society, 
which was established to collect funds for the University and to take all the 
necessary preliminary steps which had to be taken to bring the University 
into existence. He gave the handsome donation of 5 lakhs and went 
round a number of places. as the head of the deputation for raising funds, 
“Sir Sundarlal, Dr. Annie Besant, Dr. Bhagavandas and numerous 
other friends co-operated whole-heartedly, The Ruling Princes and the 
Governments both local and central supported and helped the scheme. 
The then Viceroy Lord Hardinge and Sir Harcourt Butler helped 
greatly in bringing the University into being. The public at large 
welcomed the proposal and gave it their cordial support. Mr. Sundaram 
was right when he said that the first contribution to the University was a 
sum of Rs. 101/- laid at the feet of Shri Vishwanathji with the prayer of a 
tapaswi that: 101 lakhs should be collected for the University, That prayer 
was heard and Rs. 155 lakhs have upto now been collected. We owe 
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gratitude to everybody who helped the establishment of the University 
by money or other co-operations.” 


Panditji was very thankful that by the grace of Vishwanath the 
University was not only well established but had reached its present stage of 
development. He said that when he started the work it was his desire not 
to accept any office in the University. But circumstances forced him later 
on to accept the Vice-Chancellorship and to continue as such for the long 
period of twenty years. He was very grateful to all who had co-operated 
with him during the tenure of his office as Vice-Chancellor. He felt that 
the time had arrived when he should be relieved of the office. He therefore 
sent in his resignation. He was thankful that he had found a very worthy 
successor in Professor Sir Radhakrishnan, who had agreed to his request 
to take up the office (loud cheers). 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya then moved : 

“That Professor Sir §. Radhakrishnan, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., 
F.B.A., be elected Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University 
for a period of three years.” 

In doing so, he said : 

“I am very glad that Prof. Sir §. Radhakrishnan has at my 
request agreed to take up the Vice-Chancellorship of this Uni- 
versity. As you are aware, Sir Radhakrishnan occupies a unique 
position in the world of letters. He is the Spalding Professor 
for life of Eastern Religion and Ethics at Oxford. He is also 
the George V Professor of Philosophy and President of the Post- 
Graduate Council in Arts in the University of Calcutta. He isa 
distinguished member of the International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation at Geneva. He was the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Andhra University for a period of five years. Recently, he has 
been elected a member of the British Academy, being the first 
Indian to be honoured’ by that body (cheers). 

“He has long been active in the service of the motherland. 
He has interpreted the culture of India to the East and West as 
few scholars have done so far. He is a scholar of International 
fame. It is the good fortune of the University that it has been 
able to secure the services of this great scholar. I asked him to 
take up the appointment on the salary which he was drawing at 
Calcutta, but he preferred to take it up in an honorary capacity. 
At present, he will spend three days during the week at Benares. 
But I have no doubt that he will devote sufficient time to the work 
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of this University as the need will be felt. I expect that this 
University will become a great centre of philosophical learning and I 
have no doubt that Sir Radhakrishnan’s presence as Vice-Chancellor 
will contribute largely to this result. It is not surprising that the 
news that he has agreed to accept the office of the Vice-Chancellor 
has given satisfaction to all those who are interested in the welfare 
of this all-India Institution. 

“The numerous messages that were read on behalf of the mem- 
bers and supporters of the University show an unanimous 
desire that Sir Radhakrishnan should be elected Vice-Chancellor. 
I, therefore, hope that you will carry the motion moved by me 
unanimously.”’ (cheers). 

Dr. 8. 8, Bhatnagar in seconding the motion said: 

“It is, my pleasant duty to second the motion put before the 
house by the revered Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Those of 
you who know something of the University life can well realise 
how difficult it is to select a really good Vice-Chancellor. In our 
case the difficulty has been made all the greater, because we have 
had for the last 20 years one of the greatest Vice-Chancellors that 
India has ever produced, at the helm of affairs, As a matter of 
fact for the last few years those of us who have been in close 
touch with this University realised that Malaviyaji would soon 
have to find a successor able to carry out the great work so ably 
initiated by him. But the finding of a suitable Vice-Chancellor 
of the Benares Hindu University was indeed a difficult task, It 
was as difficult as the finding of a Dalai Lama and the difficulties 
were even greater as in this case the Dalai Lama fortunately 
happens to be alive and is anxious to find a suitable successor like 
himself which is indeed very difficult. 

“To be a successful Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu 
University, there are certain special qualities which a man must 
possess. Firstly, he must be a great Hindu, The real pleasure to us 
is that Dr. Sir 8. Radhakrishnan has kindly accepted the invitation 
of our Vice-Chancellor to succeed him. A Madan Mohan is retiring 
and a Radhakrishnan is following in his footsteps. Sir Radhakri- 
shnan has kept up the tradition and culture of the Hindus and 
of the great Hindu religion by his personal example, by his eloquence 
and by his writings not only within the boundaries of his motherland 
but beyond them too. 
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“The second quality which should distinguish the Vice- 
Chancellor of this University is that he should be a great patriot. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya besides being a Vice-Chancellor 
of this University, has been one of the greatest patriots.. At the 
time of the second Round Table Conference, I happened to be 
in London. Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
were of course both members of the Conference. When the Con- 
ference was about to disperse, a C.I.D. officer who used to look 
after the traffic and the facilities and comforts of the great Indian 
visitors, was asked by my friend, Dr. 8. K. Datta, as to what he 
thought of the two great Indian leaders whom he met so constantly, 
namely Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Well, said he, it is very difficult to compare great men ; Gandhiji 
is of course Gandhiji, but the eyes of Pandit Malaviya have 
something of the Lord in them. 

“These were the inspiring words uttered by a foreign police 
officer. These remarks vividly convey some idea of the great 
effect the personality of Panditji had produced upon the minds 
of Englishmen. Our distinguished friend, 1 mean Sir Radhakri- 
shnan, is also a great patriot and possesses an impressive perso- 
nality. ‘There is a constant ‘Jyoti’ of the Lord in his eyes too. 

“The third qualification for the Vice-Chancellorship of this 
University is an acknowledged international position. Sir Radha- 
krishnan is known as one of the greatest authorities of Hindu 
philosophy and Hindu Culture not only in this country but all the 
world over. It is really an honour to have such a scholar as our 
Vice-Chancellor. He has the unique distinction of being the first 
Indian Fellow of the British Academy, an honour of which any 
man may well be proud. 


“Another virtue which our Vice-Chancellor must possess is 
that he should be able to collect funds (Loud applause), Malaviyaji’s 
record as a successful beggar stands highest in this land (laughter). 
Nobody in India has been so successful as Panditji in collecting 
huge funds. This was due to his self-sacrifice and disinterested 
and single-minded devotion to the cause of this University. That 
this University has extended beyond measure during the last 20 
years is a miracle capable of performance by only a master mind. 
There are some who complain that this University has spent more 
than it ought to have done and the result is that it has a large 
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deficit budget. In my opinion, the most successful University is 
the one that has the largest deficit budget (hear, hear), particularly 
if the deficit is due to those activities which are of a nation-build- 
ing character. Sir Radhakrishnan will have a very difficult task 
because he will have to spend all the time he has at his disposal 
in collecting funds for the University. He may not be such a 
successful beggar as Malaviyaji but I have hopes in him, As the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University he has succeeded not only 
in raising funds for the Arts Subjects, but also for the technological 
department. I am, therefore, fully convinced in my mind that 
with the blessings of Malaviyaji he will find a ready response to his 
appeal for funds and the deficit which seems to loom so large in 
the minds of some of the disappointed Professors and students 
will soon disappear. I think it is our good luck that in the life 
time of Pandit Malaviya such a suitable successor to him has been 
found. With these words, I have great pleasure in commending 
this resolution to the house (loud applause and cheers).” 


Pandit Gopi Nath Kunzru in supporting the motion said: 

“T rise to support the motion. It has been said that only a 
disappointed professor or a disappointed student of this Univer- 
sity is dissatisfied with the finances of this University. I am neither a 
professor nor am I'a student of this University much less disappoin- 
ted professor or a disappointed student. I am extremely dissa- 
tisfied with its finances. I must confess that having been associated 
with this University for some years and having been a member of 
the Court and the Council of this University I had to deal with its 
Budget and to express.my opinion about its finances. I have always 
felt that a way should be found out to deal with our financial diffi- 
culty. Sir, this is not the time to dilate upon our difficulties or the 
defects of this University. I am not saying this to discourage 
Sir Radhakrishnan in any way. On the other hand, I request 
him to consider the difficulty and to solve the problem. I under- 
stand that he will be able to visit the University at week-ends 
only. But taking into consideration our difficulties and that we 
have an overdraft of 15 lakhs from the Bank and an annual deficit 
of 175 thousand he will be able to devote more time to the work 
of this University. With these words I support the election of 
Sir Radhakrishnan to the office of the Vice-Chancellor of this Uni- 
versity.” 
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Munshi Iswar Saran in supporting the motion said: 

“Malaviyaji has been working all his life in the cause of the 
country. He has worked many miracles in his life and his latest 
miracle is that he has been able to produce a Vice-Chancellor of 
the position and eminence of Sir-Radhakrishnan. Malaviyaji is 
a great exponent of Hindu Philosophy and culture, and it is in 
the fitness of things that Sir Radhakrishnan, the well-known expo- 
nent of Hindu religion, philosophy and culture should be his succe- 
ssor as Vice-Chancellor (Loud cheers). The Vice-Chancellorship 
of this University is an honour for Sir Radhakrishnan and it is 
a distinction for the Hindu University to have Sir Radhakrishnan 
as the Vice-Chancellor (renewed cheers). Sir Radhakrishnan has 
achieved great distinction in many walks of life but I wish to say 
with all the earnestness that I command that if he will achieve 
distinction in the work of this University, this distinction will 
surpass all other distinctions (Loud applause). I hope he will 
give necessary time and attention regularly to this University. 
He has many engagements. I do not suggest to Sir Radhakrishnan 
to sever all at once his connections with them, but I do wish to tell 
him that the more time he will give the more success he will achieve 
and no one will be more happy and proud than he if when the time 
comes for him to retire, he has the same love and gratitude expressed. 
for him as he has seen to-day expressed for the retiring Vice- 
Chancellor (Loud Cheers).” 


Dr. 8. K. Maitra in supporting the motion said : 

“Dr, Bhatnagar has just told us that the selection of our 
revered Panditji’s successor is as difficult as that of the Dalai 
Lama of Tibet. But I am of opinion that it is infinitely more 
difficult, for in the case of the Dalai Lama a boy has to be 
selected on the ground of certain physical characteristics which 
he possesses but in our case the choice is to be made on the 
ground of certain very rare and very delicate intellectual and 
moral qualities. 

“There is one important quality which the Vice-Chancellor 
of this University must possess. As everybody knows, there 
has never been perhaps in the history of the Indian Universities 
a Vice-Chancellor who has had greater love and affection for the 
students than our retiring Vice-Chancellor (loud cheers). In this 
respect also, our choice has been particularly happy, for in our 
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new Vice-Chancellor we have a man who has also deep love and 
affection for the students (renewed cheers). 

“Dr. Bhatnagar has further said that a Vice-Chancellor of the 
Hindu University should be a great exponent of Hindu Culture. 
In this respect we could not have made a better selection than 
we have done. In Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan we have not 
only a great exponent of Hindu culture but a great ambassador 
of Hindu thought and Hindu civilisation in foreign lands. He 
who has the least acquaintance with his writings and with his work 
in Oxford knows with what remarkable ability he has presented 
what is noblest and best in our culture to the West. 

“Another thing which Dr. Bhatnagar has told us is that the 
Vice-Chancellor of this University should have the capacity for 
collecting’ large funds. From what I have heard of his work as 
Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, Sir Sarvapalli Radha- 
krishnan has great abilities in this direction also, and I hope it will 
not be difficult for him, with your help, Sir, and with the help 
of the princes and the people of this great country to collect sufficient 
funds to wipe off the debt of 15 lakhs and also put an end to the 
recurring annual deficit in the budget of this University, With 
these words I support the resolution.” 

At this stage, the proposal was put to the vote and carried. 

Professor Sir Radhakrishnan in reply to his election to the office of the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University and to the words of praise and apprecia- 
tion expressed by some members of the Court for him rose to speak amidst 
a great’ ovation. He said: 

“Mr. Pro. Chancellor, Panditji, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“T associate myself with the feeling of general regret expressed 
by Members of the Court on the retirement of our Vice-Chancellor, 
Pandit M. M. Malaviya, The birth, growth and development of 
this great University are due to the unceasing labours of Panditji. 
He has literally spent himself in its cause and he has dedicated his 
fine life and energy for its maintenance and progress. When 
many other things are forgotten, this University will remain as a 
permanent monument to his life and personality. (loud cheers). 

“A number of speakers referred to Panditji as a dreamer—a 
visionary. Well, I may say, that we have had dreamers and vision- 
aries. But our difficulty to-day is that our people—the best of 
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them—have only been visionary. They have not been practical men. 
They do not realise their vision and they do not care to see the 
materialisation of their dreams: In Malaviyaji we find a combina- 
tion of the two great qualities of Yoga or contemplative energy, 
of Lord Krishna and practical efficiency of Arjuna, and it is this 
combination that has brought about this great institution to which 
we have the honour to belong (Loud cheers). Pandit Malaviyaji 
is a Karmayogin. Our country requires Karmayoga most to-day. 
He materialised his dream and founded the Hindu University. 
He is not only a representative of Hinduism but the soul of 
Hinduism. He had strived all through his life for the Hindu 
ideals and you see the combination of idealism and practical 
wisdom with the result that side by side with cultural studies in 
the University, we have provision for imparting technical education 
as has been rightly pointed out just now by the Acting Principal 
of the Engineering College. He (Panditji) does not want to follow 
India of 5,000 years’ old. He has adjusted himself to the spirit 
of modern times and has been trying to do his level best to inspire 
his countrymen with progressive impulses and utilise Science for 
the service of man. While preserving the imperishable treasures 
of our past, he is keen on moving forward with the times. He is 
responsible to an extent for the renaissance of the Hindu spirit 
in our land. The renewal of these ideals and their application 
to the material needs of our country is an important lesson which 
we take from the life of Panditji. 

“He is retiring to-day from active service. But as long as 
he lives his constant care will be the well-being of the Hindu 
University (cheers). ‘He has spent days and nights for rearing this 
institution, and the rest of his life will likewise be spent in the 
further development of the University. We all desire to relieve 
him from worries and anxieties, But the greatest way to give 
him peace of mind and a life free from anxiety is to wipe off the debt 
of the University which it has now got. If our love, devotion and 
appreciation are there we must put them into practice and see that 
Panditji gets real rest. Thereby we can give satisfaction to a 
great soul (cheers). 

“Now Mr. Pro. Chancellor, I come to my own election. I 
do not think anybody will be so rash as to accuse me of either 
presumptions or folly in agreeing to respond to your call to take 
up the office of the Vice-Chancellor. I hope you will not accuse 
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me of being presumptuous when I say that I hope to do my best 
because the valuable guidance of Panditji will always be there. I 
will be another addition and a source of assistance to him (hear, 
hear and cheers). I can realise what many have referred to and 
what many have felt. In the circumstances in which I am placed, 
my election to the Vice-Chancellorship is not a fair deal to this 
University. But I get vacations and it will be possible for me to 
spend some time in this University and do the work of this uni- 
versity (loud cheers). I do not hope to be as great and distinguished 
a Vice-Chancellor as our Panditji or his predecessors but all that 
I desire is to do a little to further the interests of this University 
(cheers). In my devotion to Indian culture and its spread, I assure 
you I am of one mind with Panditji and with many of his colleagues 
here. I will be an humble fellow-worker with them in this shrine 
of learning. Mr. Pro. Chancellor, you and others who followed 
you have expressed their appreciation. of my humble services, 
You have yet to see the result of my undertakings. With the 
Grace of God and with the blessings of Panditji I hope to do my 
best (loud cheers).” 


After the reply of Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, Pandit Govind Malaviya 
moved a hearty vote of thanks to the Pro. Chancellor, Maharajadhiraj Sir 
Kameshwar Singh of Darbhanga for having presided over the meeting. 
Sardar Gurumukh Nihal Singh seconded the motion and it was carried unani- 
mously, Maharajadhiraj Sir Kameshwar Singh conducted the deliberations 
of this momentous meeting very ably, gracefully and harmoniously. Everyone 
felt happy that he continued to maintain the same spirit of service towards 
the University and to take the same interest in its affairs as was done by 
his revered father Maharajadhiraj Sir Rameshwar Singh Bahadur. 

This was the first visit of Maharajadhiraj Sir Kameshwar Singh 
to the University as its Pro. Chancellor and on this occasion he presented 
a cheque for Rs. 50,000/- towards the Malaviya Purse Fund started to 
commemorate the Vice-Chancellorship of Pandit Malaviyaji. All donations 
received towards this fund went to the University’s Treasury. 

A meeting of the Council took place on the next day, the 18th 
September, 1939, at which Maharajadhiraj Sir Kameshwar Singh of 
Darbhanga and Professor Sir §. Radhakrishnan were also present, by 
special invitation. The Council adjourned after adopting unanimously 
the following resolution in connection with the Second World War which 
had broken out on the Ist September, 1939 : 
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“The Benares Hindu University realises the gravity of the 
issues involved in the War and earnestly prays for the victory of 
the principles of freedom and- democracy with which Great Britain 
is identified, in the certain hope that their effective application 
to India by the British Government will make for a prosperous 
India and a world safe for peace. While doing so, the Council 
of the University requests the Government to provide adequate 
facilities for military training to its students in all its forms.” 

This was the last resolution passed by the Council with Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya as the Vice-Chancellor in the Chair. It can be seen how 
predominant in his mind even at this moment was the idea of Country’s 
Freedom and of making the students of the University fit to achieve and 
defend that Freedom. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


A TRUE SUCCESSOR 
sadaegat fe frail aisha agaam: aA: | 


Naishadha, 5-37. 

The election of Professor Sir 8, Radhakrishnan as Vice-Chancellor was 

communicated to the Visitor of the University telegraphically on the 17th 

September, 1939, immediately after the Special meeting of the Court. The 
approval of the Visitor: was received within a couple of days. 


Professor Sir S. Radhakrishnan arrived at Banaras on the morning 
of Sunday, the 24th September, 1939 to assume charge of his office. The 
students and members of the staff of the University assembled at the spe- 
cial pandal erected in the Central Hindu College quadrangle where a 
Gita Lecture was aranged to be delivered by Professor, Sir Radhakrishnan. 
Several distinguished citizens of Banaras had also come from the-city to 
listen to him. 


When Pandit Malaviya, accompanied by Sir Radhakrishnan appear- 
ed on the dais there was great ovation. In a brief speech, Malaviyaji 
introduced Sir Radhakrishnan to the audience and requested him to de- 
liver the Gita Lecture. It was a touching scene when Pandit Malaviya, 
embracing Sir Radhakrishnan seated him in the Vyasa Peetha. Then 
started the Gita Lecture which kept the entire audience spell-bound for 
about three quarters of an hour. 


In the afternoon a meeting of the Council was held with Sir Radha- 
krishnan in the Chair. The business was got through with such a rapi- 
dity and quietness that every member was only gazing at the chairman 
and admiring the way in which the proceedings were being conducted by 
him. 

The office prepared a bill on account of the Travelling expenses of 
the Vice-Chancellor from Caleutta to Banaras and back, according to the 
rules of the University and sent it to Sir Radhakrishnan for his signature. 
Sir Radhakrishnan put a line across the bill and wrote on it: “Actual 
Rs. 70/- Return ticket.” He refused to accept anything more than that. 
From the next trip a servant used to accompany him and the charges for 
the Return ticket for him came to Rs. 10/-. Thus every trip of Pro- 
fessor Radhakrishnan from Calcutta to Banaras cost the University only 
Rs. 80/- and nothing more. 
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The first thing which Professor Sir Radhakrishnan wanted to tackle 
was the financial administration of the University. For this purpose he 
sought the cooperation of Shri N. V. Raghavan, a distinguished person 
in that field, who had retired after serving as Accoutant-General in more 
than one province of India, Sir Radhakrishnan persuaded him to offer 
his honorary services to the University to which he gladly agreed. The 
Council at its meeting held on the 8th October, 1939 accepted the offer 
with thanks and appointed him as Honorary Special Officer for a period of 
four months from the 16th November, 1939 to report to the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Council on the financial position of the University, the mainten- 
ance of Accounts, system of audit and allied matters. Shri Raghavan 
arrived in November, 1939 and started his work vigorously. 

The Collection Committee for the purpose of collecting funds in aid 
of the University was also reconstituted on the 26th November, 1939 as 
follows with power to co-opt members : 

1, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Chairman) 
The Vice-Chancellor 

3. The Pro. Vice-Chancellor (Vice-Chairman) 

4, Pandit Rama Kant Malaviya 

5. Rai Govind Chandra, Banaras 

6. Dr. Sachchidanand Sinha, Patna 

7. Seth G. D. Birla, Calcutta 

8. Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, Lahore 

9, Sir R. K. Sanmukham Chetty, Diwan, Cochin State 

10. Shri Syama Prasad Mookerjee, Calcutta 

11. Dr. Kanhaiya Lal, Allahabad 

12, Dr. A. B. Dhruva, Ahmedabad 

13. Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh ,Lucknow 

14. Sri V. A. Sundaram (Secretary) 

15. Sri Vishnu Deo (Hony. Asstt. Secretary) 


‘As Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya expressed his inability to be the 
Chairman of the Committee, due to his weak health, Raja Jwala Prasad 
was appointed as Chairman. 

The University did not have any Rector after Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Aditya Ram Bhattacharya who passed away on the 13th October, 
1921, After the retirement of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya from the 
Vice-Chancellorship there was a general feeling that he should be appointed 
as the Rector of the University. Several members of the Senate submitted a 
representation to the Vice-Chancellor to convene an Extra-ordinary Meeting 





Malaviyaji and Radhakrishnan 
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of the Senate for this purpose. In response to their request, an Extra-ordi- 
nary Meeting of the Senate was convened on the 25th November, 1939 at 
which the following resolutions were passed unanimously : 
“(a) That this Special Meeting of the Senate of the Benares Hindu 
University places on record its deep sense of gratitude to Maha- 
mana Sri Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji to whom this Univer- 
sity owes its existence and unique development, and who by his 
unexampled and selfless devotion, indefatigable zeal in the midst 
of many difficulties and trials introduced a novel experiment in 
educational recgnstruction, in seeking to conserve and foster all 
that was noblest in the Hindu ideals, Hindu life, Hindu thought, 
Hindu Religion and tradition and culture and civilization ; 
in whom we have had a guiding spirit and to whose courage, 
tenacity of purpose and imagination we owe much more than 
we can repay. 
“(b) In view of the unique services that Pujya Panditji has rendered 
to this Institution in its founding, in getting for it funds on a 
seale never before collected in our country in the cause of edu- 
cation and also for haying guided the deliberations of the Senate 
of the University as Vice-Chancellor for a period of twenty years ; 
in view further of his eminent position, scholarship, deep piety 
and rare services in the cause of the political, religions and cul- 
tural uplift of the Motherland, the Senate recommends to the 
Chancellor that Pujya Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji be 
appointed Rector of the University for life.” 
The Chancellor accepted this recommendation and conveyed his 
sanction on the 2Ist January, 1940. 

Another resolution was passed by the Senate on the 25th November, 
1939 recommending to the Court “that suitable provision be made in the 
Statutes of the University whereby Sri Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji 
by virtue of his position as Rector of the University, be an ex-offi¢io 
member of the University Court, Council, Senate, Syndicate and the va- 
rious Faculties as a special case, not only as a mark of recognition of the 
s that Panditji has rendered, but also to make available 
; his wisdom and vast experience in the further develop- 
ment of the University.” 





There were certain difficulties so far as this recommendation was 
concerned. According to the statues, only the Vice-Chancellor and the 


Pro Vice-Chancellor were ex-officio members of the University bodirs. 
86 
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The question therefore was whether the Rector could be an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the bodies of which the Chancellor and the Pro. Chancellors were 
not ex-officio members. So a suggestion was put forward that without 
waiting for the changes in the statutes, Pandit Malaviyaji might be elected 
to all important bodies of the University at the earliest opportunity. 
Following this suggestion, the Senate elected, at its annual meeting held 
on the same day viz., the 25th November, 1939 just after its extraordinary 
meeting, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to the Senate, Syndicate and 
the Board of Appointments. 


On the same day, the Senate passed a resolution in regard to the 
constitution of the College of Technology. This was as a result of a pro- 
posal made by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya that the Departments 
of Industrial Chemistry, Pharmaceutics, Ceramics and Glass Technology 
should be combined into one unit called the Polytechnic Institute, on the 
lines of the Polytechnique Institute, London. The Council considered 
this proposal on the 8th October, 1939 and resolved that the opinion of 
the Senate and Syndicate be invited and the financial commitment, 
if any, investigated. As desired by the Syndicate the matter was dis- 
cussed with the Heads of the Departments concerned who agreed to it at 
their meeting held on the 23rd November, 1939. Then the Syndicate which 
met the same day recommended the proposal to the Senate. It was thought 
that the separation of Technology from Science would increase the pres- 
tige and efficiency of the Department of Technology and so the proposal 
was accepted by the Senate, The Council then resolved on the 9th De- 
cember, 1939 “that a College of Technology comprising the Departments 
of Industrial Chemistry, Pharmaceutics, Ceramics and Glass Technology 
be constituted provided no additional expenditure is incurred for five 
years.” The Council further resolved that Dr. N. N. Godbole be appointed 
the first Principal of the College of Technology . The opening ceremony 
of the College was performed by the Vice-Chancellor on the 21st December, 
1939. 

On the next day yiz., the 22nd December, 1939 was held the annual 
meeting of the Court. This was the first meeting of the Court to be held 
after Professor Radhakrishnan joined as the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. Not even two months had passed but within this short period, 
Professor Radhakrishnan understood the details and various problems 
of the University so thoroughly that when he made his first statement as 
Vice-Chancellor before the Court on the 22nd December1939, Dr. Hriday 
Nath Kunzru, speaking on the Vice-Chancellor’s statement, said: “I am 
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sure everyone here will agree with me when I say that not even Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya could have given a more impressive account 
of the achievements of this University than what you, Sir, have given this 
morning.” And addressing Pandit Malaviya who was present in the meet- 
ing he said: “Well, Sir, if 1 may say so without impertinence in your 
presence, we feel, that you have been able to get a worthy successor.” 

The Central Hindu College Hall where the meeting was held 
was fully packed with visitors—students, members of the staff and 
others—who had come to watch the proceedings of the Court. Radha- 
krishnan’s masterly way of conducting the proceedings of the meeting 
attracted everyone and excited admiration of all. 


At this meeting, the Court unanimously elected Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya as a member of the Council. Pandit Rama Kant Malaviya was 
appointed Honorary Treasurer of the University for a period of three 
years, Shri N. V. Raghavan was elected as a member of the Court as 
well as of the Council. 


Following the Court meeting, the twenty-second annual convocation 
of the University was held on the 23rd December, 1939, the Vice-chancellor, 
Professor Radhakrishnan presiding. Sir Maurice Gwyer’ who was then 
the Chief Justice of India, delivered the Convocation Address. 


On this occasion the University had the pleasure of welcoming its 
Pro. Chancellor, Maharaja Sir Umaid Singh of Jodhpur and also Maharaja 
Shri Yadavendra Singh of Patiala. Both the Jodhpur and Patiala Durbars 
had been taking keen interest in the progress of the University from 
the very beginning. In 1912, the Jodhpur Durbar sanctioned a non- 
recurring grant of Rupees two lakhs and a recurring grant of Rs, 24000/- 
a year in perpetuity to the University. In 1928 a further non-recurring 
grant of Rupees four lakhs was made by the Jodhpur Durbar towards 
the establishemnt of the College of Agriculture. The Patiala Durbar had 
sanctioned a non-recurring grant of Rupees five lakhs and a recurring 
grant of Rupees twenty four thousand a year to the University for pro- 
viding high class instruction and training in Mechanical ‘and Electrical 
Engineering at a time when the country badly needed it for its future 
development. 

The University honoured both Maharaja Sir Umaid Singh of Jodh- 
pur and Maharaja Shri Yadavendra Singh of Patiala by conferring upon 
them, the honorary ‘degree of Doctor of Laws at the Convocation held on 
the 23rd December, 1939. 
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On the occasion of this visit, Maharaja Sir Umaid Singh performed 
the opening ceremony of the Institute of Agricultural Research, on the 
23rd December, 1939. It will be remembered that the existence of the 
Institute and much of its growth was due to the help received from, the 
Jodhpur State. 


Maharaja Sir Umaid Singh ji gave a sum of Rs. 5000/- to Pandit 
Malaviyaji on the occasion of his 79th birthday for publishing a new edi- 
tion of the Bhagwat Gita and other books required for the religious ins- 
truction of the students of the University. This sum of Rs. 5000/- was 
handed over by Pandit Malaviya to the University. 


Sir 8. Radhakrishnan had to be in Oxford from the Ist January to 
the 30th June. But the World War prevented him from going there. So 
the University was fortunate in having the benefit of his guidance during 
this period also. The Cochin House, the construction of which was under- 
taken with the donation of Rs. 10000/- sanctioned by the Maharaja of 
Cochin in March 1939, was completed during the year 1939-40 and it served 
as the residence of the Vice-Chancellor. 


The University had not started courses in Commerce till then, A 
step in this direction was taken in the year 1940, when Seth Mathuradas 
Vissanji Khimji of Bombay, an esteemed donor of the University offered 
an endowment of a lakh of rupees for starting courses in Commerce. On 
behalf of a trust, of which he was one of the trustees, he gave to the Uni- 
versity the amount of Rs. one lakh together with the accumulated interest 
of Rs, 19000/-thereon for this purpose. A scheme to start courses in Comme- 
ree was drafted and after the financial aspect of the scheme was carefully 
considered by a Committee, the Council decided to start the courses for 
the Intermediate examination in Commerce from July, 1940, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was to be a part of the Central Hindu College, of which 
Dr.U. C. Nag was appointed as the Principal in July, 1940, as Professor 
8, C. De who had continued as Principal expressed his desire to be relieved 
owing to old age. Courses of studies for the B. Sc. degree in Ceramics 
Technology and the LL. M. degree were also started from July. 1940. 


Shri N. V. Raghavan submitted his report in regard to the financial 
administration of the University, to the Vice-Chancellor in February, 
1940. He was requested to continue to give his cooperation to the Uni- 
versity and was reappointed as Honorary Special Officer from the 16th 
August, 1940 to the end of February, 1941. Shri Raghavan had made 
many valuable suggestions regarding the framing of the Budget and laid 
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down certain general principles which were adopted. And while fram- 
ing the Budget for the year 1940-41 every possible effort was made to 
reduce the expenditure and to increase the revenue. This enabled the 
University to reduce the deficit to a great extent. The Budget for the 
the year 1940-41 showed a deficit of Rs. 14,410/- only. It was hoped that 
this deficit also would be covered by further reduction in expenditure and 
extra collections during the year. A rule was also adopted that no activity 
should be undertaken by the University involving extra expenditure unless 
the entire recurring and non-recurring expenditure likely to be incurred 
on the proposed activity was secured by special donations earmarked for 
the purpose. 

Professor Radhakrishnan also approached the Government of India 
in April, 1940 for an additional recurring grant of Rupees two lakhs and 
a non-recurring grant of Rupees twenty lakhs. He visited Simla ‘in this 
connection in August, 1940. The Government of India wanted that “they 
should be fully apprised of the University’s present financial condition 
and future requirements”. The University, therefore, requested its 
Chancellor, Maharaja Sir Ganga Singh of Bikaner to appoint a small com- 
mittee consisting of experts to go into the details and to indicate to the 
University, to the donors and to the Government of India how the matter 
stood and what relief the University was entitled to. 


The University approached some of the Provincial Government also 
for financial help. In the year 1939 the U.P. Government sanctioned a 
grant of Rs. 50000/- towards the general funds of the University. Now 
they made it a recurring grant. The Governor ‘of U.P. and the Visitor of 
the University, Sir Maurice Hallett paid a visit to the University on the 
22nd July 1940.The Bihar Government gave a grant of Rs. 20,000/- in 
the year 1939-40, 

In 1940, the Government of India requested the University to 
provide facilities for the training of 86 M.G.O. and 150 L.A.F. Mechanics 
in the Engineering College Workshops. Tools and Machines required for 
the training. of these mechanics were to be supplied by the Government. 
The University agreed to this, Necessary hutments for the accommoda- 
tion of these mechanics were built close to the Engineering College 
hostels, and the first batch of thirty-one M.G.O, trainees started work in 
the various sections of the Workshops on the 17th March, 1941. 


It willbe remembered that the Pro. Vice-Chancellor, Raja Jwala 
Prasad had taken a keen interest in constructing a boundary wall with 
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gate-ways and wicket-gates round the University area. This work was 
completed towards the end of the year 1940. The opening ceremony of 
the majestic new main gate was performed by the Maharaja of Balram- 
pur in November, 1940. 

The B.H.U. Old Students’ Association had been trying to have 
a Home of its own in the University. They collected money for this 
purpose and the construction of the home was started in September 1940. 
As usual Raja Jwala Prasad got the work completed within a short 
period. The opening ceremony of the Home was performed by Pandit 
Malaviyaji on the 30th November, 1940. 

Raja Jwala Prasad had been working as the Pro, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University with great zeal and devotion since April, 1936. His term 
was to expire in December, 1940. Considerations of health and other 
pte-occupations prevented him from accepting the post for another term. 
Fortunately the University was able to secure the services of Pandit Iqbal 
Narain Gurtu as its Pro. Vice-Chancellor. Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu 
was not a stranger to the University. He was connected with it from the 
very beginning, and was an esteemed member of the Court, Council, etc. 
He was one of those who went on deputation from place to place for 
collecting funds for the University when the Hindu University move- 
ment started in full swing in the year 1911. The very first public meeting 
in sup ort of the Hindu University which was held at Kheri on the 21st 
May, 1911 was addressed by him. He was a close associate of Dr. Mrs. 
Besant and he had worked as the Headmaster of the Central Hindu 
School. He had also-worked for a period of six years as the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Allahabad University. It would not have been possible for the 
University to get more distinguished, more competent and more 
experienced educationist and administrator as its Pro. Vice-Chancellor. 

At the annual meeting of the Court held on the 30th November, 
1940, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, moved that “Pandit Iqbal Narain 
Gurtu be elected the Pro. Vice-Chancellor for a period of three years.” 
In doing so he said: 

“T have great pleasure in proposing the name of Pandit Iqbal 
Narain Gurtu for the Pro. Vice-Chancellorship of the University. 
He is well-known to us as an educationist, scholar and public wor- 
ker for the last 40 years. I, therefore, think that it is not necessary 
for me to detain you by making a long speech on the matter. It 
is to me a personal pleasure and I am sure it will be a source of 
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much satisfaction to you all that Pandit Iqbal Narain has res- 
ponded to my request and of the Vice-Chancellor and of other 
friends in accepting the office. It is undoubtedly a rare combi- 
nation that Sir Radhakrishnan is the Vice-Chancellor and Pandit 
Iqbal Narain Gurtu is the Pro, Vice-Chancellor of this Univer- 
sity. Rich with experience, endowed with learning and alive to 
the sense of duty, this combination, I am sure, will have a most 
happy period and will yield good results in growth and deyelop- 
ment of this University.” 

Pandit Gurtu was elected Pro. Vice-Chancellor unanimously. Thank- 

ing the Court on his election, Pandit Gurtu said : 

“T thank you from the bottom of my heart for the kind manner 
in which the members of the Court have accepted the proposal. 
I think they are persuaded to.show sympathies which they have 
shown now. I hope I will not prove myself ungrateful to the 
friends who have been so kind to me. I much confess that for 
sometime I did hesitate whether I should take up the onerous 
duties of the office of the Pro. Vice-Chancellor in the present state 
of my health. But then I thought that it was a call of duty and 
I felt a pinch in not accepting it when particularly my revered 
leader Pandit Malaviyaji pressed me for it. I was after all persu- 
aded to take up this duty and I have come in the hope that I shall 
receive from you your good wishes, your best cooperation, the 
co-operation of the teachers and much more which I always valued, 
the cooperation of our students and I hope that it will be possible, 
for me to do my little bit for this University which has a parti- 
cular mission to perform as the Vice-Chancellor explained to you.” 

Pandit Gurtu’s reference was to what the Vice-Chancellor had said 
earlier on that day addressing the Court. Laying great emphasis on the 
religious and ethical side of education, he said : 

“This is’ the most important function of the University, A 
University which does not emphasise this is not of much use. It 
is a misnomer. People are growing more and more indifferent to 
religious education with the result that distress has fallen on 
man and darkness has covered the whole world. Now what is this 
University going to do in such a situation. What contribution 
will ‘t make in rebuilding the world. This is the question which 
has been asked over and over again. Religion and Philosophy 
has been the backbone of the centre of learning from time 
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immemorial, Similarly they will be the harbinger of the future. 
This heritage of ours will not only be instrumental in saving ou: 
country, but will be the saving of the whole world, Like the river 
Ganges it is perpetually renewing itself. It is ever new. It is 
built for ever and is for ever building. When the whole world is 
striving after a new order we cannot be left behind. Our insti 
tutions of Oriental Learning and Theology were started with a 
definite object. The object was to promote the study of Hindu 
Shastras and of Samskrit literature generally as a means of pre- 
serving and popularising for the benefit of the Hindus in particular 
and the world at large in general, the best thought and culture 
of the Hindus and all that was good and great in the ancient civi- 
lization of India. It is therefore necessary to lay emphasis on 
the fundamentals of the spiritual life. This is the work which 
we have to do here and if we cannot do this work where 
else will it be done. If we look down the Centuries, we will 
find the great saints, the great exponents of truth came here and 
taught us. We had Shankaracharya, Ramanuja, Kabir and others, 
who preached the gospel of spiritual life from Banaras. We must 
accept their sublime teachings and act upto them; otherwise 
our progress will be stunted and development stopped. It is my 
hope that this institution, while imparting and influencing ancient 
learning, would reorient it on the lines of modern thought and cri- 
ticism. It is possible for us to rejuvenate Hinduism from this 
centre of ancient learning and re-establish Hindu faith in its best 
form. It is our desire to make this centre not merely of the Hindu 
faith but of all other: religions created on this soil. In the Con- 
vocation address of 1938, I pointed out the desirability of esta- 
blishing a Chair of Islamic civilization in this University. If we 
do so we would gain much. We shall come in contact with other 
religions. It is fire which kindles fire. In the age in which we 
live, we need the helpful stimulus of contacts, We are doing what 
we can at the University in making religion and ethics an integral 
part of education and we hope to develop this side as time goes on.” 


Professor Radhakrishnan laid stress on the importance of (physical 
education also and said : 

“Even our ancient Sastras lay considerable emphasis on the 

development of physical culture, as it is essential for the growth 

and development of both cultural and spiritual life. The means 
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provided and the methods prescribed by the sages of India for 
discipline and culture of the mind and for the acquisition of know- 
ledge are highly rational. The glory of physical education, there- 
fore, lies not only in the development of physical perfection, but 
in the advancement of intellectual and spiritual life. We want 
to make it compulsory in the case of all University students.” 


Just at this time the University had received an offer of an endow- 
ment from Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh Gackwad of Baroda for establishing 
a Chair in the University to be called “the Sayaji Rao Chair of Indian 
Culture and History.’ The announcement made by the Maharaja 
of Baroda in this connection on the 4th November, 1940 read as 
follows : 

“To perpetuate the revered memory of the late Maharaja 
Sir Sayaji Rao Gackwar of Baroda, who all his life was deeply 
interested in fostering the. study of Indian Culture to which the 
different races and religions of India have contributed, His High- 
ness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda is pleased to make an annual 
endowment of Rs. 15,000/-(fifteen thousand rupees) to the Benares 
Hindu University for the purpose of establishing a Chair to be 
called the Sayaji Rao Chair of Indian Culture and History and 
Fellowships to be called the Sayaji Rao Fellowships to be attached 
to the Chair. The donor believes, with his illustrious predecessor, 
that there is a distinct type of thought and life in India which has 
been enduring through the centuries and which is India’s greatest 
contribution to the world: in it, the Hindu and the Moslem, the 
Christian and the Parsi find common ground. It will be the main 
function of the Professor and the Fellows to promote the cultural 
unity of India by means of scholarly publications and lectures. 
Such publications shall be included in the Sayaji Rao Gaekwar 
Series to be inaugurated as part of this Foundation.” 

The endowment was gratefully accepted by the Council on the 28th 
November, 1940 and rules were framed for the governance of the Chair 
and the fellowships attached thereto. As a Chair for Ancient Indian 
History and Culture called “the Manindra Chandra Nandy Chair of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture” was alfeady in existence in the University, 
the Maharaja of Baroda subsequently proposed that the Chair instituted 
by him may be called “the Sayaji Rao Chair of Indian Civilization and 
Culture.” 

87 
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At the twenty-third Convocation held on the 23rd December, 1940, 
the University conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws in 
absentia upon Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh Gaekwad of Baroda, This 
convocation was addressed by Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee. 

Pandit Malaviya wanted that Professor Radhakrishnan’s services 
should completely be available to the University. With this object in 
view he carried on some correspondence with the Dewan of Baroda, Sir 
Y. T. Krishnamachari. As a result of this, the Maharaja of Baroda pro- 
posed that Professor Sir 8. Radhakrishnan should be the Sayaji Rao Pro- 
fessor attached to the University and that his appointment should be for 
life. As it was definite that Professor Radhakrishnan would not accept 
any paid appointment in the University, the Maharaja of Baroda sugges- 
ted that his salary would be paid directly by the Baroda Government. 
It was further agreed that Professor Radhakrishnan should be permitted 
to continue his engagement in the University of Oxford as the Spalding 
Professor of Eastern Religion and Ethics for the statutory period of two 
terms. The salary was payable during this period at half the rate. He 
was also permitted to visit foreign countries and to accept casual non- 
recurring engagements with or without honoraria in India or elsewhere 
and during the period of such visits the salary was payable in full. There 
was to be no restriction in his freedom of thinking and expression on any 
question. While in India and free from other engagements he was requi- 
red to reside at Banaras during the working days of the University classes 
and organise and guide post-graduate and research work in the Depart- 
ment of Indian Philosophy and Religion. 

The Council accepted the proposal on the 23rd February, 1941 and 
conveyed its grateful thanks tothe Maharaja of Baroda for his generous 
assistance in the matter of securing the services of Professor Radhakrishnan 
for the University. It was decided that the rules framed on the 28th 
November 1940 for the governance of the Chair should be held in abeyance 
so long Professor Radhakrishnan occupied the Chair. 

Professor Radhakrishnan agreed to accept the Chair and informed 
that he would join it from the Ist July 1941. 

In March 1941, the University received another endowment for the 
establishment of a Chair. It was from Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh Bhanj 
Deo of Mayurbhanj who offered an annual grant of Rs. 18000/- to the Uni- 
versity for establishing a Chair to be called “the Maharaja Sriram Chandra 
Bhanj Deo Chair of Samskrit Language and Literature and for three fellow- 
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ships attached thereto with a view to perpetuating the memory of his 
revered father Maharaja Sriram Chandra Bhanj Deo. 


Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu who was elected Pro. Vice-Chancellor 
on the 30th November, 1940 was not in a position to join his duties for some- 
time owing to certain personal pre-occupations. Some arrangement was 
necessary to carry on the work till he joined. The Council therefore re- 
solved on the 30th November, 1940 that pending the taking over charge 
by him, Professor Syama Charan De be put in charge of the academic work 
and Shri N. V. Raghavan, of the Administrative. When Shri Raghavan 
left for Madras at the end of March, 1941 Professor De carried on the ad- 
ministrative duties also of the Pro. Vice-Chancellor. Pandit Gurtu joined 
in April 1941. 

The policy of rigid economy and severe control over expenditure followed 
by the University resulted in closing its revenue account for the year 1940-41 
with a surplus of Rs. 35920/—. The financial estimates for the year 1941-42 
were also prepared under the direction of Sri N. V. Raghavan. The Stand- 
ing Finance Committee, of which Seth Ghanshyam Das Birla was a member, 
noted “‘with satisfaction that the Financial estimates of the year 1941-42 
have been prepared on sound lines”. The Committee was quite impressed 
by the way in which attempts had been made to balance the budget and 
reduce the deficit. 

Shri N. V. Raghavan was requested to continue to give his valuable 
cooperation for another year and he agreed. But he resigned his office 
as well as the membership of the Court and the Council, on the 7th Septem- 
ber, 1941. 

Professor Radhakrishnan had been feeling from the very beginning 
that the University’s contribution to the Provident Fund of its employees 
was very low. The first step taken in this direction was in February 1941 
when the Council resolved “that the existing University contribution be 
raised to 6}% in the case of employees drawing a salary of not more than 
Rs. 150/-p.m. with no grade beyond that amount”. This was given effect 
to from the Ist April 1941. 

Another thing which was obsessing Professor Radhakrishnan was 
the overdraft in the Bank. It had not been possible to reduce it though 
every attempt had been made not to add much to it Professor Radha- 
krishnan now started collecting donations from several persons for the re- 
demption of the debt. Within a period of about eight months from April 
1941, he was able to collect about Rupees four lakhs for this purpose. 
Thus he was in every way proving to be a true successor of Malaviyaji. 
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The University was full of academic activities also The 28th 
session of the Indian Science Congress and the 4th session of the Indian 
Statistical Conference were held in January 1941. They were presided 
over by Sir Ardeshir Dalal and Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai, respectively. 
The U.P. Governor, Sir Maurice Hallet inaugurated the Congress and 
the Conference on the 2nd January 1941. Tue All India Soaps Conference 
and the Pharm:ceutical Conference were also held in the first week of 
January 1941. 


The Indore Durbar had been one of the earliest supporters of the 
University. In the year 1912 Maharaja Shri Tukoji Rao Holkar of Indore 
gave a donation of five lakhs of rupees to the University . In the year 
1936, Pandit Malaviya made a request to Maharaja Shri Yeshwant Rao 
Holkar to san-tion an annual recuring grant of Rs. 12000/- to the Univer- 
sity for the establishment of a Chair to be associated with his name. 
This request was pending consideration. In the year 1941 Maharaja 
Yeshwant Rao Holkar made a munificent grant of Rs. 24000/- per annum 
in perpetuity for fostering international collaboration. To give effact 
to His Highness’ desire the Council resolved on the 2nd November, 
1941 to establish “the Holkar Visiting Professorship and “the 
Holkar Fellowships.” The scheme provided for the appointment of 
an eminent scholar in Arts, Science or Technology from abroad by 
rotation as Holkar Visiting Professor. The Professor should reside 
in Banaras for the months of November, December, January and 
February and give ten public lectures which would be published by 
the University under the designation “the Holkar Series”. He should 
also take two classes a week during the working period. “The Holkar 
Fellowships” provided for the award of three Fellowships every year tenable 
outside India, one in Arts, one in Science and one in Technology, open to 
the students of the Banaras Hindu University, and the junior members 
of the staff, tutors, demonstrators or assistant professors in exceptional 
cases, of the annual value of Rs. 3000/-each. 


The Maharaja Holkar further proposed that the first. year’s contri- 
bution of Rs, 24000/- should be utilised for the construction of a building 
called “The Holkar House” for the purpose of providing suitable residence 
for the Visiting Professors. 


The foundation-stone of the Holkar House was laid by the Vice- 
Chancellor, Professor Sir S. Radhakrishnan on the 30th November, 1941. 
Addressing the audience on that occasion, Professor Radhakrishnan said : 
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“Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen : Let me at the outset express 
to His Highness the Maharaja of Indore our most cordial welcome to this 
University. By this magnificent grant of Rs, 24,000/-per annum in per- 
petuity (loud cheers) he has increased the indebtedness of this University 
to the Indore Durbar, which has already given us as early as 1912, a sum 
of five lacs of rupees. I recall with pleasure that His Highness was a member 
of the Christ Church in the University of Oxford and this evening. we will 
have the pleasure of welcoming him to the fellowship of the Benares Hindu 
University (Loud Cheers). My friend Sir Tej Bahadur, who is on the plat- 
form to-day is an honorary graduate of both Oxford and Benares, the two 
Universities with which I happen to be intimately connected at the moment, 
Well, Oxford represents to most of the Western scholars, the cultural capi- 
tal of the western world, and has for some centuries attracted eminent 
scholars from all parts of Europe. Benares for a much longer time has 
attracted pilgrims from all parts of the East. The meeting of the two 
famous Universities in the person of our generous and illustrious donor 
is an indication of the future meeting of the Hast and the West (loud Cheers) 
with which the hope of the future is bound up. He has given this donation 
for the purpose of developing international fellowship and understanding. 
You will all agree with me when I say that at the present moment if the 
world finds itself in this unfortunate condition, it is due to the lack of inter- 
national understanding. The world has grown physically one, In an 
aeroplane you can go over it in a week’s time. It is also becoming eco- 
nomically interdependent. The political fortunes of the different nations 
have bearings on each other, and fashions of thought, and modes of Art 
are cutting across national frontiers, In spite of this growing physical and 
intellectual unity, we are having a sharpening of national antagonisms. 
Closer physical approximation, greater spiritual disunion, these are the 
characteristics of the world to-day. 


“And if we are to remedy these defects, we should look to the Uni- 
versities. Politicians and statesmen try to bring about external reconstruc 
tion in political re-arrangements and economic remodellings, but they 
have all proved abortive. They have turned out failures, because the 
spirit that is essential to make them successful is not. there. The temper 
of the mind, which alone can make international unity a success is not to 
be found amon gstategmen. The last war was fought for the noble purpose 
of ending all wars, and for making the world safe for democracy. We had 
world economic conference, the disarmament conference and the League of 
Nations. Why have they turned out such dismal failures ¢ Why are we 
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having another war on our hands to-day? Why haye the hopes of the 
the young men who fought in the last war been betrayed and dashed 
to the ground # 


“Tt is because the spirit of the world community, for which’ the world 
desires and craves has not been achieved. In a world which is growing 
more into a physical whole, we have set of 60 and odd independent sove- 
reign states. That is the primary cause for international anarchy and confu- 
sion. This war is being fought again, and we are told that it is awar between 
Democracy and Dictatorship. I should like to pause here for a moment. 
What do we mean exactly by Democracy and Dictatorship ? Dictatorship 
means the exaltation of the Nation-state and the sacrifice of the indivi- 
dual’s soul and mind, Democracy on the other hand means the supremacy 
or the primacy of the human individual and the recognition that the state 
is but a means for the protection of the human personality. It does not 
mean that we are all equal either physically, mentally or even morally. 
But we are equal in an essential sense. Every individual has a right to 
live in this world and aspire to the ardour and dignity of his life. The 
world has its focus in the individual. Love is experienced by the indivi- 
dual, Truth is revealed to the individual, Every individual would like 
to live his own life, and share his own responsibilities, There are every- 
where so many aspects in which we are one with the others. But in those 
most intimate personal aspects of our life we are alone. When we cross 
a point, even the dearest of friends are strangers to one another. Each 
one has his own joy and sorrow, shudders and eestasies. This invisible 
life which is not externalised or objectified is the. personal side of every 
human being, to assist every individual and to realise this is the aim of 
the State. It is the privilege of the human individual to be eccentric, to 
be un-orthodox, to be non-confirmist, Democracy means that the state 
recognises the individual, irrespective of class, race or nation. , Dictator- 
ship exhalts the states, and democracy the individual. If the world is 
to be built up into a human community, this essential principle of demo- 
cracy—the right of the individual to live his own life—this requires to be 
recognised. The value of the state is judged not by its material wealth 
or the size of its armaments or the extents of its roads and railways but 
by the measure to which it contributes to the happiness of the human indi- 
vidual who compose it. This happiness is independent of the rise and fall 
of dynasties, or the waxing and waning of States: 

“Thucydides contemplates the image of a world in which Athens 
would have ceased to exist. Polybius shows us the conqueror of Carthage 
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meditating over the burning town “And Rome too shall meet her fateful 
hour.” King Janaka said “when Mithila burns nothing that is mine is 
burnt”. 

“In a University, it is our duty to emphasise these supreme values 
of the spirit. There is a superiority of the individual over the merely ex- 
ternal and the objective. For this, freedom must be granted. If this 
principle is not accepted I do not suppose that it is possible for us to build 
a human community in this world. To develop the right psychology, to 
impart the true vision, is the function of Universities, 

“For achieving that object no higher way could be devised, than that 
which our University has now proposed with the full approval of His High- 
ness, that is to invite every year an eminent scholar or savant, and to ask 
him to spend about four or five months in the holy city of Benares, and 
send also three of our best young men, one in Arts, one in Science, and a 
third in Technology to foreign countries for further training”. (Cheers) 

The twenty-fourth annual Convocation was held on the same day 
viz., the 30th November 1941 at which the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred upon Maharaja Shri Yeshwant Rao Holkar, This 
Convocation was addressed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 


CHAPTER XXV 


SILVER JUBILEE 
sranatsaattedar aa a yar a a aria aT | 
Tat Estat TESTA: AT TTEGATA | 
Naishadha, 10-72. 

The University was completing twenty-five years of its existence 
on the Vasant Panchami Day in 1942. This auspicious day was falling 
on the 21st January, 1942. The Council resolved at its meeting held on 
the 19th July, 1941, that the Silver Jubilee of the University be celebrated 
on that day. The members of the Council constituted themselves, into 
a Committee with power to co-opt for taking necessary steps in the matter. 

It was decided that, apart from other activities which might be asso- 
ciated with the celebrations, the main official function of the University 
should be in the form of a Special Silver Jubilee Convocation on the 21st 
January, 1942. It was also decided that Mahatma Gandhi should be re- 
quested to deliver the Silver Jubilee Address. Gandhiji yielded to the 
request of the University. 

The Senate of the University also decided to honour some of the 
eminent patrons of the University, distinguished educationists and scholars 
by conferring on them honorary degrees. 

Invitations were issued to Universities and learned Societies both 
in India and abroad to send delegates on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee. 

Invitations were also issued to the benefactors and Patrons of the 
University. 

A special office was established for attending to the work of the Silver 
Jubilee celebrations. Preparations started in full swing in December, 
1941, Arrangements were almost complete when sudden and incessant 
rains started just a few days before the Vasant Panchami Day —the 21st 
January, 1942—and it threatened to spoil the celebrations. Fortunately 
the rains stopped on the previous day of the function. The clouds cleared 
out completely. The sky became bright and so became the faces of all 
—the authorities, the staff, the students, the organizers and workers en- 
gaged in the arrangements for the function. 

The religious celebrations commenced on the morning of Sunday, 
the 18th January, 1942, with the performance of Yajna, Puja and Path 
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by a number of learned pandits at the Temple grounds. On the morning 
of the same day, the Vice-Chancellor, Professor Radhakrishnan delivered 
a discourse on Gita explaining the scientific basis of Hinduism. 

On the morning of the 21st January, the students proceeded in a 
procession to the spot of the foundation-stone of the University and. on 
their return march they went to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji and paid 


him their respectful felicitations and wished him many more years of happy 
life. 





The Special Silver Jubilee Convocation was to be held at two in the 
afternoon of the 2lst January. People started assembling in the huge 
special pandal erected for the function in the Amphitheatre grounds, much 
earlier. The news of Mahatma Gandhi’s coming to the University had 
reached every nook and corner of the adjoining districts and thousands of 
persons frorn distant villages had arrived to have his darshan and to listen 
to him, The pandal was packed to its utmost capacity. At a modest 
estimate there were about thirty thousand people’ inside the pandal. 
Several thousands stood outside to listen to the proceedings with the help 
of loud-speakers. It was a scene of great enthusiasm and joy. 


A few minutes before 2 P.M. the Pro. Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor 
and the members of the Senate walked in procession to the Pandal and 
took their seats. 

Amidst tremendous ovation, Mahatma Gandhi entered the Pandal 
and was escorted to the dais, 

Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya were seated 
on special seats on the dais, A distinguished galaxy of national leaders, 
public men, educationists and administrators were also seated on the dais. 
Prominent among them were Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, Pandit 
Hriday Nath Kunzru, Sri M.S. Aney, Dr. K. N. Katju, Sri Sampurnanand, 
Srimati Vijaya Laxmi Pandit, Dr. Sachidananda Sinha, Shri Shrikrishna 
Sinha, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Sir Azizul Haque, Maharajkumar Vizianagaram, 
Sir C.V. Raman, Dr. Birbal Sahni, Professor D. K. Karve, Seth Jugal Ki- 
shore Birla, Sir Manubhai Mehta, Sri A. P. Pattani, The Raja Saheb and 
Yuvaraj of Bhor, the Tikka Saheb of Tehri Garhwal, Dr, 8. 8. Nehru, Raja 
Suraj Baksh Singh of Kasmanda, representatives from Universities and 
States, members of the Court and the Senate of the University and several 
Taluqdars and Zamindars of Agra and Oudh. 

Among the Universities and learned bodies which had sent repre- 
sentatives were the Universities of London, Aberdeen, Oxford, Cambridge, 
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Glasgow, Ottawa, Agra, Aligarh, Allahabad, Andhra, Annamalai, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Dacca, Delhi, Lucknow, Patna, Visva Bharati, Indian Women’s 
University of Bombay, Gurukula Kangri of Hardwar, Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute of Poona, Bose Research Institute of Calcutta, Indian 
Institute of Science and Indian Academy of Sciences of Bangalore, Royal 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta and the Royal Society of London. 


There was so much ovation in the audience that at one stage, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru jumped down from the dais and sat in the midst of the audience 
to maintain silence. 


Owing to the sudden death of his maternal uncle, Maharaja Sir Ganga 
Singh of Bikaner, the Chancellor of the University could not come for the 
function. And so the Special Convocation was presided over by the Pro, 
Chancellor of the University, Maharajadhiraj Dr. Sir Kameshwar Singh 
of Darbhanga, 


The proceedings begai with a prayer recited by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Bal Krishna Misra, Principal of the College of Oriental Learning. 
The students of the Women’s College then sang the favourite song of Maha- 
tma Gandhi, Vaishnava Jana which was followed by the Kul Gita of 
the University. 


The Vice-Chancellor, Professor Radhakrishnan then read the follow- 
ing message received from the Lord Rector of the University, Marquis of 
Linlithgow, the Viceroy and Governor-General of India : 

“Tt gives me great pleasure both as Head of the Government 
of India and more specially as your Lord Rector to send a message 
of sincere congratulations to you and to all connected with the 
University on the occasion of its Silver Jubilee. I regret that 
the great pressure on my time under present circumstances has 
made it impossible for me to be with you to-day. When my pre- 
decessor, Lord Hardinge, laid the foundation-stone of the Uni- 
versity, he expressed the hope that it would do something more 
than merely increase the existing facilities for higher education. 
Its objective, as he envisaged it, would be to unite most modern 
researches in all branches of knowledge with a revival of that close, 
affectionate contact between teachers and students which charac- 
terised the golden age of Indian learning. You know better than 
I how far the last twenty-five years have seen the fulfilment of 
Lord Hardinge’s hope. A quarter of a century is a considerable 
period in the life of a man but is only a very brief spell in the history 
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of a great institution. I feel sure, therefore, that, while much 
has been already accomplished, much also remains to be done be- 
fore the vision of those who founded this University can be trans- 
lated into reality or the efforts of its pioneers can be consolidated. 
In sending my best wishes for its success and prosperity in the 
future I also trust that those responsible for its direction will never 
forget the aim laid down for the University at the very beginning 
by its devoted servant, your late Vice-Chancellor—the cultivation 
of a broad liberation of mind and a religious spirit which will pro- 
mote brotherly: feeling between man and man.” 


The Pro. Chancellor, Maharajadhiraj Dr. Sir Kameshwar Singh of 
Darbhanga then delivered his address welcoming the representatives and 
guests. This was followed by the reading of the messages by the repre- 
sentatives who were present at the Convocation. Messages were delivered 
on behalf of the Governor of U.P. (the Visitor of the University) and the 
Governors of Bengal and of the North-West “Frontier Province. Among 
the Universities and learned bodies which were represented at the Convo- 
cation, messages of greetings and felicitations were delivered on behalf 
of the Universities of London, Aberdeen, Ottawa, Glasgow, Calcutta, Bom- 
pay, Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh, Dacca, Agra, Andhra, Visva Bharati, 
the Royal Society of London, the Indian Academy of ‘Sciences and the 
Indian Institute of Science. Messages were also delivered by the repre- 
sentatives of the Maharajas of Baroda, Gwalior, Bhavnagar, Patiala and 
Kapurthala. 

Messages had been received from several other Universities, learned 
bodies and others but they were not delivered at the Convocation, Among 
them were the messages received from the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, Durham, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Bristol, 
Leeds, and the British Academy, (England); Edinburgh, St. Andrews, 
(Scotland) ; The Queen’s University, Trinity College, National University 
of Ireland, (Ireland) ; University of Tasmania ; University of New Zealand ; 
the Universities of Melbourne, Queensland, Western Australia, Adelaide, 
(Australia); Universities of Stellenbosch, South Africa, Capetown, Witwaters- 
rand, (South Africa) ; the Hebrew University (Palestine); McGill University, 
McMaster University, Queen’s University, Mount Allison University, Univer- 
sities of Toronto, New Brunswick, British Columbia, Alberta, (Canada) ; 
the Universities of Southern California, Columbia, Cornell, Syduen, Yale, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Wisconsin, Kansas, Minnesota, Michigan and the 
Rutgers University, the College of the City of New York, Vassar College, 
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Hunter College of the City of New York, Harward College, Wellesley College, 
Swarthmore College, Dartmouth College, (U.S.A.). 


Among the Indian Universities and Learned. bodies, messages were 
received from the Universities of Annamalai, Delhi, Madras, Nagpur, 
Lahore, Patna, Travancore, the Indian Women’s University (Bombay), 
the Gurukula University (Kangri), Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
(Poona), Brindaban Gurukula, Bose Research Institute, School of Indian 
Architecture, Khalsa College (Amritsar), and Vedashastrottejak Sabha 
(Poona). 

Governors of the different provinces of India, Ruling Chiefs of Indian 
States, the B.H.U. Old Students’ Associations at different places throughout 
the country and several other distinguished persons had also sent messages 
of greetings and congratulations to the University. 


After the reading of the messages, followed the conferment of the 
honorary degrees. The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
on Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee in person, and on Maharaja Sri Jayacha- 
maraja Wadiyar of Mysore, Maharaja Shri Lukhdhirji of Morvi and Shri 
C. Vijiyaraghavachariar, in absentia. 

The Hony. Degree of Doctor of Letters was conferred on Raja Suraj 
Baksh Singh of Kasmanda, Professor Dhondo Keshav Karve, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Pandit Pramatha Nath Tarkabhushan and Shri Shyam Sunder 
Das, in person and on Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Seth Mathuradas 
Vissanji Khimji and Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, in absentia. 

The Pro.Chancellor then requested Mahatma Gandhi to address the 
Convocation. Gandhiji addressed the audience in Hindustani: 

“Revered Malaviyaji, Sir Radhakrishnan, brothers and sisters, 

“You all know very well that I have neither the physical strength 
nor the inclination to undertake a long journey, and yet when I 
received Sir Radhakrishnan’s invitation to deliver an address on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee Convocation of the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity I had not the heart to decline it. You know the strong 
bond of affection that binds me to Panditji and it is with a certain 
amount of pride and satisfaction that I obey his behest whenever 
it is at all possible for me. I therefore could not say “No”. Sir 
Radhakrishnan’s letter was a call to a pilgrimage. 

“Great as are Malaviyaji’s services to the country, I have no 
doubt that this University constitutes his greatest service and 
achievement, and he has worn himself out for the work that is dear 
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to him as life itself. It was out of my great regard for him 
that twenty-five years ago I accepted his invitation to attend the 
the foundation ceremony of this University. I knew that in that 
august function which was to be attended by the Viceroy and the 
ruling Princes of India there was no place for a poor man like me. 
Thad not then been made a “Mahatma” and if any one called me by 
that name I knew I must have been mistaken for Mahatma Munshi- 
ramji, as the late Swami Shradhanandji was then called. For there 
cannot be a number of Mahatmas, and I knew even when I was 
in South Africa that Munshiramji’s great work had entitled him to 
that name, But Malaviyaji has a knack for detecting servants of 
the people, however obscure they may be. 

“Biveryone knows that there is no great beggar than Pandit 
Malaviyaji on the face of the earth. He has never begged for him- 
self ; by the grace of God he has never been in want, but he became 
a voluntary beggar for causes he has made his own, and God has 
always filled his bowl in an over-flowing measuré. But he has an 
insatiable appetite and although he got the crore he wanted he is 
still asking for more. Even at this moment he whispered into my 
ears that he had a good donation from the Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
our Chairman. 

“Tt is a rare good fortune to have him still in our midst, a living 
example of a pure life of plain living and high thinking, but 1 have 
a fear that though he is physically in our midst many of you are 
untouched by his great example. The fault is wholly yours, not 
his. The Sun radiates heat and light to all on earth, but how can 
even the Sun help those who will shut themselves from him ¢ But I 
am not here to sing Malaviyaji’s praises. This platform has rung 
with them. He has deserved them all. I must now address a few 
words to you—the teachers and the students of the Vidyapith. When 
T accepted Sir Radhakrishnan’s invitation he had asked me to send 
acopy of my address to him. J told him that I had no time to write 
anything. I did not even know what I should be able to say. A 
feeling of nervousness overpowers me when I am in the midst of 





learned men. Ever since my return to India my lot has been cast 
among the poor and the down-trodden—those whom the Congress 
represents—and whilst in their midst I feel no sense of constraint 
or hesitation, in your midst I feel tongue-tied. I simply said to Sir 


Radhakrishnan that I should trust to the inspiration of the moment. 
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That inspiration has come, but I do not know how you will welcome 
my plain speaking. 

“As speaker after speaker spoke and left the dais, I longed 
for some one who would address the audience in Hindi or Urdu, 
or Hindustani, aye even in Sanskrit, even in Marathi, or for that 
matter any of the Indian languages. But no such good luck be- 
fell me and you. Why? We are slaves and have hugged the 
language of those who have kept us enslaved. It has become a 
fashion to blame the Englishmen for all our ills. I have not hesi- 
tated to blame them for many things they have done. I have never 
charged them with compelling us to adopt English as the medium 
of expression. We devote precious years of our lives to learning 
the English language, our ambition being to be able to speak Eng- 
lish as Englishmen, and our breast swells with pride when an Eng- 
lishman pats us on our back for speaking flawless English, Think 
of the time and energy of our youth expended on learning the Eng- 
lish language, as if it was our mother-tongue, and calculate by 
simple multiplication the number of years and the volume of pre- 
cious energy that are lost to the nation. 

“And yet all this is happening in the Kashi Hindu Vishwa 
Vidyalaya which has been extolled to-day as the living embodi- 
ment of Indian culture. Malaviyaji did all that was necessary to 
draw the best possible teachers by attractive salaries, but he could 
not do the rest. It was not his fault, Hindi did not take the place 
of English. The teachers are the product of the tradition which 
they have inherited, and the students are content to accept what 
they get from them. They need not be. They go on strikes and 
even hungerstrikes often for trivial reasons. Why will they not 
insist on having their tuition in the All-India Language? There 
are, we were told to-day,’ 250 students here from the Andhra Pro- 
vince, Let them go to Sir Radhakrishnan and ask for an Andhra 
Section of the University and ask to be taught through the medium 
of Telugu if they will not learn the All-India Language. 

“You know what has happened in Japan—a country which 
I do not regard as essentially great but which is regarded as great 
in Asia in that it has successfully challenged the supremacy of the 
Western nations. The thousands of boys and girls in the Japanese 
schools and colleges receive their education not through the 
medium of English but through Japanese. Their script is diffi- 
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cult, but it is no bar to their learning it and they have not given 
it up in preference to the Roman. Not that they boycott English 
and other European languages. But they economize their energy. 
Those who need to learn them do so for enriching the Japanese 
thought and knowledge which the West alone can give. They take 
care to turn into Japanese all that is worth taking from the West. 
That is because the mind of Japan’s youth is fresh and alert. The 
knowledge gained thus has become national property, Our am- 
bition does not go beyond becoming clerks in Government offices, 
lawyers, barristers, judges—all helplessly serving the system they 
would fain destroy. And we have not succeeded either in mastering 
the English language. I get numerous letters from English-edu- 
cated people—some of them possessing the highest degrees of our 
Universities—but they betray a woeful ignorance of the English 
language. The reason issimple. Malaviyajis and Radhakrishnans 
are rare and the thousands cannot achieve what they have done. 

“As I was listening to the English speeches I was amazed at 
the patience and innate courtesy of our people who though they 
do not understand a word of what is said, do not mob us, as they 
well might do. If there is any doubt in your minds about this I 
can demonstrate to you by a show of hands how-few —even from 
among the students—have followed the proceedings here. 

“There is another thing to which I am tempted to draw your 
attention. I witnessed this morning a scene that I had least ex- 
pected here. There was the Vasant Panchami day procession 
of the students who had to march past Malaviyaji’s house after 
receiving his silent blessings. The way in which they were walk- 
ing betrayed a lack of even elementary physical training, Instead 
of walking in step, erect and disciplined like soldiers on the march, 
they walked haphazardly in a desultory fashion, 

“T cannot help saying a word about the sight that greets you 
as you enter the great portals of the University. Thanks to the 
money that Malaviyaji can get for the asking, the gate is in conso- 
nance with the splendour of the edifices here. But what did I find 
on the top of the gate? The bulk of the space, three-fourths, 
taken up by the words BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY in 
English, and the fourth given to the inscription in Hindi which 
is the language through which you would derive your knowledge. 
I wondered what need was there of the English language. Just 
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a little thought on the part of those who were in charge of such 
things would have been enough to tell them that what was needed 
there was the name written in Devanagari and Persian scripts— 
which would have symbolised to the people the desire on the part 
of Malaviyaji’s University and Sir Radhakrishnan for communal 
harmony. It would have been in the fitness of things too, as both 
Hindi and Urdu are understood in these parts and both the scripts 
are familiar. The fact is the years we have wasted on English 
have ossified our minds and stunted our memory and imagination. 

“Surely it is no difficult thing for a non-Hindi speaking person 
to learn Hindi or Hindustani. I can undertake to teach Hindi 
to anyone knowing Gujrati, Bengali, or Marathi in the space of 
three months. Even the South Indian languages—Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam, Kanarese—are full of Samskrit words, and if there 
was just a little fervour and love of the country in-us, we should 
not hesitate to decide to write all the Sanskrit-derived languages 
as also the Southern group in the Devanagari script. These langu- 
ages have not only a fairly common vocabulary, there is also strik- 
ing resemblance in the scripts. If our minds were not fagged we 
would easily know half a dozen Indian languages. Then there 
is Urdu which should not be difficult to learn, if only our 
Urdu scholars did not make it a matter of pride to pack it with 
Persian and Arabic words as the pandits pack Hindi with Samskrit 
words, 

“One more thought I should like to leave with you. Every 
University is supposed to have its tradition, it distinotive feature 
—Oxford and Cambridge for instance have theirs. But I am 
afraid our Universities are the blotting-sheets of the West. We 
have borrowed the superficial features of the Western Universities 
and flattered ourselves that we have founded living Universities 
here. Do they reflect or respond to the needs of the masses? Now 
I am told that a special feature of your University is that Engi- 
neering and Technology are taught here as nowhere else. I should 
not consider this a distinguishing feature. Let me suggest one to 
you. Have you been able to attract to your University youths 
from Aligarh? Have you been able to identify yourselves with 
them. That I think should be your special work, the special con- 
tribution of your University. Money has come in and more will 
come in if God keeps Malaviyaji in our midst for a few more years. 
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But no amount of money will achieve the miracle I want—I mean 
a heart-unity between Hindus and Muslims. I would like you to 
go out to invite Mussalmans to come here, and not to mind if they 
reject your advances. You are the representatives of a great civi- 
lisation which according to Lokamanya Tilak is 10,000 years old 
and according to later scholars even older. The special contri- 
bution of that civilisation ‘is to befriend the world, to turn so-called 
foes into friends. Our civilisation has absorbed, like the holy 
Ganges, many streams from outside, and it is my prayer 
that the Hindu University which is endeavouring to represent 
Hindu culture and Hindu civilisation may invite and absorb all 
that is best in other cultures and be a model to all of communal 
unity and harmony. That should be its distinctive feature. Eng- 
lish will not help you to evolve this. It is our own ancient learning 
that will teach you this—our scriptures learnt and understood in 
the proper spirit. 

“One thing more and I have done. You are living in palatial 
hostels, but look at the little house in which Panditji lives in utter 
simplicity and without the least splendour. You enter his room, 
There is no decoration and barest furniture. You who will be his 
heirs should model your lives accordingly. Many of you are chil- 
dren of poor parents. Don’t forget that you have to represent the 
poor and that therefore a life of ease and luxury is inconsistent 
with the poverty of our land. May you be all models of plain and 
simple living and high thinking like Malaviyaji. May God bless 
you with long life and the wisdom to carry out what I have said, 
if it has appealed to you.” 

Amidst deafening cheers, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Rector of 
he University then delivered the following speech : 
“Ladies and gentlemen, 

“I am very grateful to Gandhiji for having found time to grace 
the occasion to-day and give us the benefit of his advice by deliver- 
ing the Silver Jubilee address. 

“God in his infinite mercy gave us the idea of starting a Hindu 
University and it is due to Him that the University has achieved 
its present progress. You have heard in brief what progress this 
University has made so far. We have collected up to date about 
Rs. one crore and sixty lakhs. Forty lakhs more has to be collected 


to complete the Second Crore and I am hopeful that this amount 
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will also be collected. At least five crores of rupees are needed to 
Tun a first class University. 

“I am grateful to all those friends who have helped the Uni- 
versity by money, suggestions and in any other way and express 
our most grateful thanks to them. It is not possible for.me to ex- 
press my thanks to every individual and I do not know in what 
words I should thank them. I can only pray to God to shower 
His blessings on those who have in any way helped this University 
and pray that the progress of the University in the future should 
be much more than what: it has been so far. 

“Gandhiji has told us to what extent harm has been done to 
the country by adopting a foreign tongue for our medium of ins- 
truction, We all know how many years we have to waste to have 
our education through a foreign language. It has been one of our 
objects in this University to impart the highest type of education 
through Hindi. Seth Ghanshyam Das Birla generously gave us 
Rs. 50,000/- for preparing books in Hindi and we have prepared 
some books. We are all agreed that mother tongue should be the 
medium of instruction but we are so much in the grips of the English 
language that it will take some time to replace it by our own langu- 
age. The lesson of to-day’s Convocation is that the progress of 
Hindustan can only be attained by adopting Hindi. I assure 
Gandhiji that as we are able to get more and more books in Hindi, 
we shall adopt Hindi as the medium of instruction in this University. 

“Mahatmaji has exhorted the students to adopt plain living. 
He has instilled in the minds of his countrymen the love for plain 
living by adopting and preaching the use of khaddar. It is nece- 
ssary for all of us to be plain-living. But students in particular 
should adopt and live the ideal of plain living. 

“While concluding I pray to the Almighty to keep us stead- 
fast in Dharma, to instil in us the love for our country and that 
the University may continue to get the support and help which 
it has so far been receiving.” 

Concluding the proceedings of the Special Convocation, Professor 


Sir Radhakrishnan said : 


“Mr. Pro. Chancellor, Mahatma Gandhi, Ladies and gentlemen : 
“Tt is now my great pleasure to propose a cordial vote of thanks 
to all those who have helped to make this function such a conspi- 
cuous success. We are proud that we have for our Chancellor and 
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Pro. Chancellor true friends of the Benares Hindu University and 
great believers in its ideals. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 
is unable to be present on account of a domestic bereavement, 
but he has sent us a heartening speech which will be printed and 
circulated, As another token of his goodwill he has sent us a cheque 
for Rs, 25,000/- on the occasion of this Silver Jubilee, Our Pro. 
Chancellor, Maharajadhiraj Sir Kameshwar Singh Bahadur in as 
ardent friend of the University, one on whom we could rely in 
our difficulties and he has increased the great debt which this Uni- 
versity is under to him by giving us to-day a magnificent sum of 
three lakhs of which one lakh is to be utilised for the construction 
of the Ayurvedic College extension. The income from the other 
two lakhs of rupees i: vo be utilised for the development of a diploma 
course in Ayurveda. The extension is to be called after his late 
beloved wife Maharanyadhirani Shri Kameshwari Priya Devi. 
I have already said that His Highness the Maharaja of Morvi has 
given us a donation of a lakh of rupees for the construction of a 





hostel. We have received several donations from merchant bene- 
factors, but that Prince among merchants, Rajah Dr. Baldev Das 
Birla, has to-day granted us a sum of a lakh of rupees for the cons- 
truction of a building to house the Colleges of Oriental Learning 
and Theology. Besides this he has given us a sum of Rs. 10,000/- 
from the revenue of which we are to establish a lectureship in Pali 
attached to the College of Oriental Learning. With such friends 
among Princes and merchants princes the future of the University 
is assured, 


“We are living to-day in a dark and uncertain world, The 
spread of war from one end of the world to the other, the increase 
of the weapons of destruction on an unprecedented scale and the 
rise of bitterness and hatred beyond measure are things which make 
us sometimes despair of the future of humanity. Like the machines 
with which we deal, we seem to have become cold and callous, 
insensitive to human feeling, to the sorrow of human hearts, and 
to the tension of human minds. Often a spirit of defeatism creeps 
over us making us feel that we.are powerless to overcome the forces 
that are surrounding us, that we are caught helpless in the wheels 
of the machine which is over-powering us. The world is too much’ 
engrossed in its own selfish designs to realise its own shame, and 
too weak to aspire to those eternal verities of love and truth which 
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have helped to sustain civilisation since time began. Men and 
women in different parts of the world are meditating in their minds 
on a means of escape from this chavs and darkness and asking them- 
selyes whether it is impossible to rear an earth in the image of the 
spirit, a world based on sanity, mutual understanding, love, where 
women would be able to bear children without the dread that their 
young bones would be strewn across the battlefields of the world. 
In this mood of questioning, of diminished self-confidence, they 
look to India whether they might not rekindle the expiring candle 
of their own civilisation at the living flame of India, and when 
they turn to India, it is not to the politicians, not to the merchants, 
not to the industrialists that they look, for there are plenty of such 
people in their own countries, but to the prophet of this great land, 
Mahatma Gandhi. He has warned us about the tragedy which 
has afflicted us. He has pointed out to us that the fatality we 
are faced with is not external to us but is within ourselves and 
that we are not unequipped for the battle of overcoming it At 
a time when the world is groping in the dark, he gives us faith ; 
when we are surrounded by disillusionment, he imparts hope ; 
when we are lost in resentment and misunderstanding, he calls 
us back to the path of love and truth. A living symbol of non- 
violence, incapable of the least ungenerous thought, with a heart 
so large as to encompass the whole of humanity, he is truly a man 
of peace and therefore the most powerful adversary to the present 
passion-torn, war-shattered world. He is here with us to bless our 
enterprise. It is a proud day which we will remember to the end 
of our lives that we are able to listen to the voice of the ancient 
spirit of India from the lips of one who has made it a part of his 
very being. 

“Somewhere Thomas Hardy says that a Dorset workman 
was presented with a bit of stone from Areopagus. He looked 
at it with awe and amazement and said “‘to think that this bit of 
stone listened to the voice of St. Paul.” Here we have not a bit 
of stone, but a whole landscape. If only nature could have life 
and memory, the stones of Benares would be able to repeat the 
the words of Veda Vyasa, of the Rishis of the Upanishads, the 
sermons of Buddha, the message of the Gita and the sayings of 
hundreds of saints and teachers who have lived in this neighbour- 
hood. Is it possible for us to think of a more suitable site for the 
development of the Hindu University ? And is it possible for us 
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to think of a guide, protector and director of all our activities, nobler 
than our venerable Rector, selfless, loyal, gentle but not weak, de- 
termined but not aggressive, a spirit as clean as the mountain air ? 
He has lighted a lamp here, whose light will penetrate far into space 
and time and will not be put out, by God’s grace, as long as civi- 
lisation lasts. In a world where men strive and gods decide, no 
better combination of place and personality could have been thought 
of. It is a matter of great rejoicing that on his 81st year, he is 
with us to witness the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of his pet 
child. May I on behalf of the Indian nation, its princes and people 
offer our prayerful gratitude for his life work and wish him in the 
words of the Vedas “Jivema Sharadahshatam.” May he live for 
a hundred autumns. 

“With these two great men, Malaviyaji and Gandhiji on our 
dais, men touched by grace, sanctified by spirit, this city of Benares 
already holy becomes holier. 

“It is true that we have a debt of nearly 20 lakhs of rupees 
and our finances are not satisfactory. But the real wealth of a 
University is not to be measured by the amount of debt it has. 
You measure it by the extent of the sacrificial service that has endow- 
ed it and in that wealth this University is very rich. I have no 
doubt that with friends among all classes of the Indian community 
who realise that it is a people’s institution, this University which 
is our pride will not be allowed to languish. It is an honour for 
any of us to assist the University, materially and morally and help 
us to fulfil the mission of India in the world at large, the mission 
of leading the halting steps of humanity nearer its goal of a kingdom 
of heaven on earth. May this University live long and realise its 
ideals for human progress.” 





The special Convocation then came to an end. 


On the 21st. evening, Sir C. V. Raman delivered a beautiful lecture 
on “A Game of Chance” in the Convocation Pandal, On the previous 
day, he had opened the Physics Museum in the Central Hall of the Physics 
Department. 


On the evening of the 2Ist. all the buildings of the University—hostels 
and colleges, were beautifully illuminated with the candles manufactured 
at the Department of Industrial Chemistry of the University for the pur- 
pose. The Main Gate of the University was lighted with numerous electric 
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bulbs of various colours and it presented a very impressive and beautiful 
sight. 

On the 22nd January, Mahatma Gandhi laid the Foundation-stone 
of the new building of the College of Ayurveda. 


The Federation of Indian Dancing and Music presented a life-size 
portrait of Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gackwad to the University, The unveil- 
ing ceremony was performed in the forenoon of the 22nd of January by 
Sir 8, Radhakrishnan. After the unveiling ceremony the students of the 
Women’s College entertained the audience to orchestral music, Sri, Lahiri 
of Lucknow Radio gave demonstration of vocal music and Ustad Abdul 
Aziz Khan, the famous artist of the Patiala Darbar, played the Vichitra 
Vina. 

A Kavi Sammelan was held on the evenings of the 20th and 21st 
January. Several local and out-station poets participated in the function, 


The College of Ayurveda organised an exhibition of medical plants, 
ayurvedic minerals and bhasmas. The exhibition was opened by Seth 
Jugal Kishore Birla on the afternoon of the 20th January, 


A grand cricket festival match was arranged between the Baroda 
State and the University. The Baroda Team included All-India players 
like 0.8, Naidu, Hazare, Adhikari and Nimbalkar. The University eleven 
was composed of All-India players like Amar Nath, Amir Elahi, 8, Banerji, 
Mankad, and Palia, The match started on the 20th and was continued 
on the 22nd and 23rd January, and was watched by a large number of 
spectators and it provided much entertainment to the visitors. 

An exhibition of paintings executed by Mr. Kamal Krishna, an ex- 
student of the University, and his wife Mrs. Devayani Krishna was orga- 
nised in the Arts College Hall. The paintings, most of which were the 
property of the Government of India had won rich appreciation from eminent 
art critics. 

The management of the Provincial All-India Spinners’ Association 
organised an exhibition of the “Khadi” and village industries. The exhi- 
bition was opened by Dr. Rajendra Prasad on the afternoon of the 20th 
of January. Besides a number of specimen of ‘khadi’ prepared all over 
India, various processes in its manufacture and of other village industries, 
as also products of varying grades and fineness were displayed at the exhi- 
bition. 

The last function of the celebrations was a dinner given by the Old 
Students’ Association on the 23rd January, 1942 in the Sayaji Rao Gaek- 
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wad Library. Maharajadhiraj Sir Kameshwar Singh Bahadur of Dar- 
bhanga was the Chief Guest of Honour. Prominent among other guests 
were Dr. D. K. Karve, Prof. A. B. A. Haleem, Sir Manubhai Mehta, Dr, 
H. N. Kunzru, Pandit G. B. Pant and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. About 
250 old students from different parts of the country were present. Jawa- 
harlal Nehru spoke on the occasion. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


AUGUST 1942 AND AFTER 


Bet Fea een sadataarafa | 
sata ater yori free: fe aBiteater 11 
Gita II—33 

Within a couple of months of the celebrations of the Silver Jubilee 
of the University, the country witnessed very important political develop- 
ments, 

The War had spread to the Pacific, The Japanese had occupied the 
South-East Asia. Rangoon fell on the 7th March, 1942. It was feared 
that the tide of the Japanese conquest would soon be sweeping into 
India. Britain and the allied nations had now to concentrate their ener- 
gies in India for supplies to the allied forces in the Near and Far Hast on 
defence against Japan, And for this purpose the British Government 
felt it necessary to have the fullest cooperation of the Indian people. They 
decided ‘o send Sir Stafford Cripps to India on a mission, He arrived 
in Delhi on the 22nd March, 1942 with a plan of the British Government 
for India. The proposals in effect were ; 

1, That in order to achieve the earliest possible realization of 
self-government in India, steps should be taken to create a 
new Indian Union which will have the full status of a domi- 
nion with the power to secede, if it so chooses, from the British 
Commonwealth. 

2, That immediately upon the cessation of hostilities a consti- 
tution-making body should be set up, representing both British 
India and the States, and that the British Government under- 
takes to accept and implement the constitution framed by 
that body on two conditions: (a) Any province or provinces 
which do not acquiesce in the new constitution will be entitled 
to frame a constitution of their own giving them the same 
full status as the Indian Union; and any Indian State or States 
should be similarly free to adhere to the new constitution 
or not, (b) A treaty should be negotiated between the British 
Government and the constitution making body to cover all 
matters arising out of the complete transfer of responsibility 
from British to Indian hands. 
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3. In the meantime, the British Government must retain con- 
trol of the defence of India as part of their world war effort, 
but the task of organising the military, moral and material 
resources of India would rest with the Government of India 
in cooperation with the people and to that end they invite 
the immediate participation of their leaders in the counsels 
of their country, of the Commonwealth and of the United 
Nations. 

Sir Stafford Cripps carried on discussions with Mahatma Gandhi 
and the leaders of all the political parties. The negotiations continued 
for seventeen days from March 25 to April 10, They however, failed and 
Sir Stafford Cripps left for London on the 12th April. 

The A-L.C.C. then met at Allahabad towards the end of April and 
passed a resolution “that any proposal to disintegrate India by giving 
liberty to any component state or territorial unit to secede from the Indian 
Union or federation will be detrimental to the best interests of the people 
of the different states and provinces and the country as a whole and the 
Congress, therefore, cannot agree to any such proposal.” The A-I.C,C. 
passed another resolution that in case an invasion took place, it must be 
resisted by non-violent non-cooperation and expected the people of India 
to offer complete non-violent non-cooperation to the invading forces and 








not to render any assistance to them. 

Gandhiji then started his “Quit India” programme and made an 
appeal to the British to retire from every Asiatic and African possession 
and at least from India. 

The Congress Working Committee met in Bombay in the first week 
of August 1942 and adopted the “Quit India” resolution. It was then 
placed before the All-India Congress Committee which met on the 7th 
August, Jawaharlal Nehru moved the resolution and on the 8th 
August, amidst loud and continued cheers, it was declared passed. The 
Congress resolved to sanction, “for the vindication of India’s inalienable 
right to freedom and independence, the starting of a mass struggle on non- 
violent lines on the widest possible scale, so that the country might utilize 
all non-violent strength it has gathered during the last twenty-two’ years 
of peaceful struggle”, inevitably under the leadership of Gandhiji and 
requested him “to take the lead and guide the nation in the steps to be 
taken.” 

The object of the Satyagraha was to secure the withdrawal of British 
rule and the attainment of independence for the whole of India, Gandhiji 
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declared that every satyagrahi should understand before his joining the 
struggle that he is to ceaselessly carry on the struggle till independence is 
achieved ; that he should vow that he will be free or die. “Do or Die” 
was the Mantra given by him. Gandhiji called upon all the students 
reading in the institutions conducted or controlled by the Government to 
come out of those institutions and asked those who were above sixteen 
years of age to join the Satyagraha. 

Immediately after the passing of the resolution by the A-I.C.C. the 
Government of India announced on the 8th August, their determination 
to meet the challenge contained in the Congress resolution. 

The satyagraha was to be started only on the failure of the negotia- 
tions contemplated to be carried on by Gandhiji with the Government. 
But the Government did not wait even for a moment. Gandhiji was arres- 
ted early in the morning of the 9th August. The whole of the Working 
Committee of the Congress was taken into custody. This was followed 
by the arrests of hundreds of Congress leaders throughout the country. 

Serious disturbances of multifarious kinds broke out all over India 
when the news of arrests of the leaders became known. 


The Government embarked upon the severest measures of violence 
and repression, Orders baning public processions, meetings or assemblies 
were issued by them throughout the country. The Congress was declared 
an unlawful association. 

The slightest act of disobedience of orders prohibiting meetings proce- 
ssions etc, was put down not with lathi but with rifle and revolver, There 
were aerial firings too. 

The people became desperate and mad with fury. The sudden remo- 
val of the leaders of the nation left no responsible man or woman to guide 
the public properly. 

The mob began to stone running railways, stop trains, damage rail- 
way stations and set fire to them. The telegraph wires were cut and 
Government grain-shops looted. There were jartals throughout India. 

The student population also from one end of the country to another 
was stirred with excitement. Everywhere they took a leading part in 
picketing. 

The Banaras Hindu University was also naturally disturbed by the 
wave of excitement and indignation. Processions were taken out. Classes 
became empty. On the 10th August, 1942, a large meeting of the staff and 
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students of the University was convened and the students were advised 
to keep calm and not to participate in anti-social and violent activities. 
When the disturbances in Banaras and other’ parts of the province came 
to the knowledge of the University authorities'a meeting ofthe staff was 
immediately called and atthis meeting it was decided to close, the 
teaching institutions and-colleges for about a month. On Wednesday, the 
12th August, 1942, it was notified that : 


“All the Colleges and Teaching Institutions of the University 
will remain closed till the [4th of September, on account of the pre 
sent disturbed conditions in Benares. Students are strongly advised 
in their own interests to be with their parents or guardians.” 

No sooner the closure of the University was announced the students resi- 
ding in the hostels started leaving for their homes on Thursday, the 13th 
of August, 1942. On the same day, a report reached the University 
authorities that a few misguided youths tampered: with the Armoury 
office where records were kept. But they did not touch the Armoury itself. 
On hearing this a meeting of the students and the staff was again sum- 
moned on the afternoon of the 13th August, 1942. The meeting was 
addressed by the Vice-Chancellor, Professor 8. Radhakrishnan who 
strongly condemned such action. 


The Rector, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya also addressed the stu- 
dents at this meeting in spite of his feeble health. “I cannot add a word to 
what the Vice-Chancellor has said regarding violence and non-violence” 
he said and asked, “Are you believers in Gandhiji’s teachings or not a 
There were cries of “Yes”. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: 

“Tt delights our hearts to hear that ‘Yes’. I do not feel that 
you think of either the Vice-Chancellor ort he Pro. Vice-Chance- 
lor or myself to be lacking in patriotism. At this important juncture 





I will not do anything more than touch very briefly some of the 
ncellor at length. I wish you to have 





points touched by the V 
a record among the Universities of India for high patriotism. 
This can only be done by adhering strictly to the principles of 
non-violence. Mahatma ji has told you and to the world what 
all achievements can be won by non-violence. If you believe in 
that, you have your course cut up. Avoid doing anything which 
will be condemned according to the principles of Mahatma Gandhi- 
ji. Ido not want you to discredit Congress but still I may refer 
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to the burning of stations and things like that. How does that 
help the cause ? It is a waste of public money and will have to be 
rebuilt at public expense, besides the inconvenience caused to the 
members of the public. What J say must be acceptable to you. 
First of all I wish to emphasise that your action should be non- 
violent. You must give individual liberty to decide what course 
they will follow. The picketing at the gate, and especially picket- 
ing by the girls should cease. Jt will not enhance the reputation 
of the University, but will weaken our cause and will bring on you 
and on us the reaction of the people. The Vice-Chancellor referred 
to the Armoury raid. I hope no attempt will be made to touch 
the armoury. It will do us no good but will do great discredit 
to the University. The result will be a clash between you and 
the Military in which the University will be bound to suffer very 
much. Iam told that the offices of the Armoury have been taken 
possession of.” 


Dr. K. N. Gairola,a teacher of the University who was actively 


participating in the movement interrupted : “We believe that it hampers 
the British Government.” 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : 

“Tn his opinion it will help us, but in my opinion it will not. 
This picketing by the girls should be stopped. I think you would 
be wise if you do not ask them to participate, but if they persist, 
you should persist in dissuading them. The Benares Hindu 
University students have for many years established a reputation 
for a high level of patriotism. I hope and pray that it may be 
preserved. We are ‘passing through very critical times and I 
hope there would be no record which would be dishonourable to 
our students. I hope you will treasure these words of the Vice- 
Chancellor and practise them.” 


On the 14th at about 4.00 P. M. the District Magistrate, the Deputy 


Inspector-General and the District Superintendent of Police came to the 
University with an armed force, waited at the main gate and sent for the 
Vice-Chancellor. The Vice-Chancellor, Professor Radhakrishnan and the 
Pro. Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu immediately rushed 
to the gate, talked to them and they withdrew. This gave another opport- 
unity to the Vice-Chancellor to impress upon the students the necessity 
of leaving the University premises. As a result of the measures adopted 
by the University a very large number of students left the University 
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premises at much personal inconvenience and hardship. After the 12th 
August, 1942, there were serious dislocations in the Railway services from 
and to Banaras and this created several hardships for the students to go 
to their places. The University authorities were in close touch with the 
Railway Officials and a special train was arranged on the 16th to Allahabad 
and beyond, and over five hundred students left by that time. There now 
remained only about three hundred students in the University hostels. 
But for the transport difficulties, these students also would have left the 
hostels and gone to their homes. 


In view of the disturbances, the University strengthened the arrange- 
ments for the Watch and Ward of the University area, Apart from the 
usual arrangements of the Watch and Ward Committee, the members of 
the teaching and administrative staff also started patrolling the campus 
in the nights. 


Two days passed away. But at dawn on the [9th August, people 
found the University under the occupation of the Military, Without 
giving any information to the authorities of the University, the Police 
and Military entered the University at about five in the morning. ‘The 
main gate of the University which was closed was opened by them by 
breaking the chains with oxy-acetylene gas. The students living 
in the hostels were forced by them to go out, their bag and baggages were 
all thrown outside the main gate. Then they went to the Library, 
broke open the lock and put their camp there. Later they were shifted 
to the Rampur Hall. 


An emergent meeting of the Council was held on the 21st August and 
it approved the draft of a letter to be sent to the Government and others 
connected with the Government, After mentioning the events that took 
place in the University since the arrest of Gandhiji and other leaders, the 
letter continued : 

“So it was a great surprise to us when we found the Police 
and the Military enter the University on the 19th morning at about 
5 A, M. without informing the authorities of the University or 
giving them an opportunity for explaining the actual position. 
Such an act was unexpected and disturbing. 

“When the Police entered there were: about 300 students, 
who, when asked to quit, quictly left the hostels with 
their belongings, and to the best of our knowledge, nothing 
incriminating or objectionable was found with them. We 
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have no doubt that if the Railway facilities were available there 
would have been a complete peaceful evacuation of the 
students from the University. In the circumstances, it is very 
unfortunate that the Police and the Military should have 
‘taken over’ the University premises, . However, we note that 
this ‘taking over’ does not apply to the members of the teaching 
or the administrative staff, that there was no interference with the 
Women’s Hostel. We are comforted to be assured that we can 
carry on as usual our Academic and Administrative routine apart 
from the teaching of our students which has been suspended for 
the present. We strongly feel that it is inconsistent with the 
dignity of the University that there should be this ‘taking over’ 
of the University and that there should be this stationing. of troops 
within the University area. We did our best to control the large 
number of (over 3500) students and succeeded in getting a very 
large majority of them back to their homes. The University 
is closed for a month, and if conditions do not improve we do not 
contemplate starting teaching work. In the meantime, so long as 
the present unrest continues, such steps as may be necessary for 
securing the premises against any disorder may be adopted from 
outside the area, if possible. In the circumstances, I am desired 
by the Council to make a strong representation to the Government 
and appeal to them to withdraw the troops and the police guards 
from within the University area at the earliest opportunity and 
preserve the dignity of the University which has done its best in 
these difficult days.” 


The letter was sent by the Vice-Chancellor with a personal letter 
dated the 22nd August from him to Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy and 
Governor General ; Sir Maurice Hallet, the Governor of U.P. ; Sardar Sir 
Jogendra Singh, Education Member and to the other members of the 
Governor General’s Council—Sri N. R. Sarkar, Sri M. 8. Aney, Sir Moha- 
mmad Usman, Sir H. P. Mody, Sir J. P. Srivastava, Sri Sultan Ahmad, 
Sir. Feroz Khan Noon, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Sir Reginald Maxwell, Dr, 
B. R. Ambedkar, Sir Edward Charles Benthall ; to Sir Archibald Wavell, 
Commander-in-Chief of India ; to the Secretary to the Education Depart- 
ments, Government of India and the U.P. Government ; to Dr. Panna Lal, 
Mr. P. W. Marsh and Sir. T. Sloan, Advisers to the U.P. Governor; and to 
the Maharajas of Darbhanga and Jodhpur, Pro. Chancellors of the Uni- 
versity. The personal letter ran as follows ; 
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“T have pleasure in sending you our representation as desired 
by the University Council. You will notice from it what has been 
happenning here. 

“We are at present much concerned about the exact implica- 
tion of the ‘taking over’ of the University which the District Magis- 
trate informed us, he was instructed to do. I do not know whether 
similar orders have been issued with regard to any other University 
in the country. 

“The student community in all the Universities and Colleges 
has been greatly excited by the present upheaval and from the 
reports in the Press we gather that some students along with some 
other elements of society have resorted to anti-social and violent 
activities which we have all along been strongly deprecating. 
Damage to railway and other Government property seems to be 
a common feature of the present disturbances. J do not know to 
what extent our students have associated themselves with such 
undesirable activities. Even assuming that some of them have 
done so, we venture to think, that our position is not. much worse 
than what has happened or is happening in other educational 
institutions. We have been coping with the situation, with our 
large numbers, here as best as we can and I have no doubt, 
the Government authorities who are trying hard to put down the 
disturbances over a much larger area, will appreciate our own 
difficulties in the matter. 


“Being a University of an All-India character, supported by 
the Princes, the people and the Government of the country, any 
special or drastic action taken in regard to this University will 
be viewed with concern by the publie at large. It, is the one insti- 
tution which is looked upon with great affection by the entire 
Hindu public in India among others. Any discriminatory treat- 
ment will, I am afraid, cause much resentment and misunder- 
standing of the Government’s attitude. 


“If any member of our staff, or any of our students are found 
guilty of any criminal conduct, the Law must certainly have its 
course. But any orders of Government which will in any manner 
restrict the normal functioning of the University, are bound 
to cause deep resentment, which doubtless, we are all anxious to 
avoid. 
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“Tt may be noted in this connection that since the starting of 
the War, the University has done its best to co-operate with the 
War Effort. In the circumstances, may I appeal to you, before 
it is too late, not to adopt any extreme measures in regard to this 
University.” 

The whole matter was also communicated to the Chancellor, Maha- 
raja Sir Ganga Singh of Bikaner. He had addressed a letter to the Vice- 
Chancellor on the 10th August itself requesting to let him know the policy 
and line of action proposed to be adopted so far as the University and 
its activities were concerned, in view of the unhappy political developments 
in the country, 

On the 29th August 1942, a letter was received from the District 
Magistrate of Banaras asking for certain machines and tools from the Engi- 
neering College for War work. ‘The University had already placed certain 
machines of the Engineering College at the disposal of the Defence Depart- 
ment for Munition Production, The present requisition was in addition 
to those machines. 


The matter, was considered by the Council at an emergent meeting 
held on the 30th Angust, 1942 and it resolved that “while the Council feel 
that the removal of the machinery in addition to those already given will 
very seriously interfere with the instructional work of the Engineering 
College of the University, but realise the paramount necessity of Government 
owing to War,and so are willing to release the machines immediately, 
but that the Council request that Government will be pleased even before 
the termination of the War, to replace these machines with machines of 
improved type, as it is understood that a consignment of machines is expected 
from America.” 

On the 2nd September, the District Magistrate informed the Vice- 
Chancellor that the University should not reopen on September 14 and 
that it should remain closed until further orders, The Principals of the 
Colleges and the Heads of the departments then met on the 4th September 
evening and decided to close the University in lieu of the Puja Holidays 
from the 14th September till the 20th October, 1942, instead of from the 
46th October to the 10th November. This was notified through the Press 
and the All-India Radio. 

A regular order for the acquisition of the University buildings had not 
been issued by the Government till then. Such an order was issued by the 
District. Magistrate of Banaras on the 5th September, 1942 which read 
as follows: 
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Civil Defence “Whereas it is essential for the maintenance of 
Department public order, I, the District Magistrate of Benares, 
Notification by virtue of the powers delegated to me by the notifica- 
No. 3862-CX/CD tion mentioned in the margin requisition the buildings 
dated of the Benares Hindu University under rule 75 A of 
May 7, 1942. the D.LR.” 


A copy of this was received by the Vice-Chancellor with a letter of the 
District. Magistrate, Mr. W. W. Finlay, saying : 
“As you were already aware I had received orders from 
Government to take over the buildings of the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity. In order to regularise the position I send you a copy 
of an order under rule 75A D.LLR.” 


Professor Radhakrishnan and Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu left Bana- 
ras on the 7th September morning and had an interview with the Governor at 
Lucknow on the 8th, noon. The Governor spent the first half hour recount- 
ing the strategic importance of Banaras from the Military point of view and 
telling about the extent of the damage done to the telegraph wires, telephone 
connections, railway lines, the burning of railway stations, police stations, 
ete., which in his opinion could have been done only by skilled organizers 
and not by the illiterate villagers by themselves. He then said that the 
information conveyed to him was that the boys of the Benares Hindu 
University were mainly tesponsible for inciting the people to do damages 
in Banaras and the neighbouring districts. Professor Radhakrishnan 
and Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu explained the position so far as the Uni- 
versity was concerned. After a full and frank discussion the Governor 
said that he could not give any decision in the matter as this was an All- 
India question and needed to be discussed with the Viceroy. Professor 
Radhakrishnan requested him to send an official reply to the representation 
of the University for being placed before the Council. 


After the interview with the Governor, Professor Radhakrishnan 
and Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu left for Delhi and reached there on the 
9th. There they met Sir J. P. Srivastava, Sir Sultan Ahmad, Sri N. R. 
Sarkar, Sri M. 8. Aney, Dr. Ambedkar and Sir Homi Modi. All of them 
were quite sympathetic to the cause of the University. They could not 
meet Sir Jogendra Singh, Education Member as he was not in Delhi. On 
the 11th evening they had an interview with the Viceroy. After listening 
to them, the Viceroy appeared to be agreeable to allow the University 
to function normally ut an early date so long as the interests of the safety 
and law and order of the Province were preserved. 

1 
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The term of the Vice-Chancellorship of Professor Sir 8. Radha- 
krishnan was due to expire on the 16th September, 1942, A Special 
Meeting of the Court was convened on the 13th September, 1942, for the 
election of the Vice-Chancellor. He and Pandit Gurtu had therefore to 
return to Banaras immediately after their interview with the Viceroy, 


The Special Meeting of the Court was held at one in the afternoon 
of the 13th September. Proposing that Professor Sir $. Radhakrishnan 
be re-elected as Vice-Chancellor, De, Kanhaiyalal said : 

“We are passing through troublous times and momentous 
issues are constantly coming up for consideration, and a man of 
his eminence and position is needed at the helm to guide the ad- 
ministration, 

“He originally came to use his own euphemistie expression, 
as a week-end Vice-Chancellor, but he has since been able to give 
his whole time to the University and has worked with such energy 





and devotion from the years’ beginning to the years’ end that the 
University has greatly prospered under his watchful care. 

“He has given up other lucrative engagements elsewhere and 
his influence has helped the University in establishing some new 
Chairs and bringing donations for different purposes. We require 
at this juncture a man of cool judgement and of calm and dis- 
passionate outlook and in Dr, Sir Radhakrishnan we have a man 
to meet those requirements. 

“TI propose therefore that Dr. Sir Radhakrishnan be re-elected 
Vice-Chancellor of this University from the date his present term 





expires,” The proposal was carried unanimously. 

The Statute provided that the Vice-Chancellor shall hold office for 
three years. This necessitated the calling of a Special Meeting of the Court 
whenever the Vice-Chancellor was elected at a Special Meeting. In order 
to obviate this necessity and expenses involved thereof, the Court passed 
another proposal : 

“That at the end of Clause 2 of Statute 8 after the words “The 
Vice-Chancellor shall hold office for three years” the words “and 
shall continue to do so till the appointment of his successor” be 
added.” 

A meeting of the Council was held immediately after the Court’s 
meeting to which the Vice-Chancellor reported the details of his and the 
Pro. Vice-Chancellor’s interviews with the Governor of U.P. and the Viceroy. 
A letter dated 9-9-1942 from the Governor of U.P. had been received by 
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this time in reply to the representation of the University dated the 22nd 
August, 1942, which ran as follows: 

“I write in reply both to your two demi-official and official 
letters dated the 22nd August on the subject of occupation by the 
police of the University premises. I have had the advantage of 
a full and frank discussion with yourself and with the Pro. Vice 
Chancellor and this makes unnecessary a repetition of much that 
I said on that occasion. 

“2, In my conversation with you there were four considera- 
tions upon which I tried to lay emphasis. The first consideration 
was of the very extensive damage which has been done in the 
eastern districts of this province centred round Benares, some of 
which I have myself -cen. I explained that, though damage has 
been done elsewhere in the province, in no other area has sabotage 
been perpetrated to anything approaching the same extent as in 
the Benares area or with the same outward signs of calculation. 
I explained also the military reasons which made it impossible to 
give full publicity to the damage done. 

“3. Secondly, I pointed out to you that apart from the very 
important considerations of maintaining law and order for which 
Government is responsible, Benares itself and the eastern districts 
of the United Pr.vinces occupy a position of peculiar strategic 
importance in the defence of this country, and from the point of 
view of the war it is absolutely essential that disturbances of this 
kind shall not take place again. 

“4, We then discussed the allegations made against the 
University and its students and I gave you some details of the ma- 
terial at present available which tends to show that not only did 
individual students play a part in the disorders, but that the Uni- 
versity was actually used as a base for expeditions of sabotage. 
I explained to you that I am not yet in a position to give a final 
opinion on this point. As you will appreciate, my officers have 
been fully employed on the primary task of establishing peaceful 
conditions ; but; I am having the fullest possible examination made 
and thereafter shall be able to express a firm opinion. 

“5, Finally, we discussed the future action to be taken in 
regard to the University which you have at present closed up till 
the 21st October. I fully appreciate the steps which you and the 
University authorities endeavoured to take to prevent violent 
student activity when this became actively threatening. I appre- 
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ciate too the effect upon the University year of this closure and 
of a possible extended closure ; and I realise that, on the assump- 
tion that University students were in some degree responsible for 
the disturbances, the closure of the University must inevitably 
penalise the innocent with the guilty. But as I endeavoured to 
make clear in our conversation, I am principally concerned with 
the future, and with the past in the main only in so far as it gives 
an indication of possible future conduct. Before I can agree to 
the opening of the University, I must be certain, if the results of 
present investigations show a considerable complicity on the part 
of some sections of the University, that there is absolute guarantee 
that these incidents will not be repeated, and that assurances in 
this regard are capable of being implemented. 

“6, In your letter the request which you have made refers 
to the withdrawal of police from the University. I take this, how- 
ever, to be only a minor point subsidiary to the decision regarding 
the University itself. I have already explained that enquiries 
are not-yet complete and it is not possible to reach a decision 
immediately. I must moreoyer consult His Excellency the Vice- 
roy. I realise, however, the difficulty in which you are placed 
and will endeavour to see that there is no avoidable delay.” 


A reply was sent to Sir Maurice Hallett, by the Vice-Chancellor on 
the 14th September as under: 

“Thank you for your letter of the 9th September which reached 
me yesterday. I placed it before the Council and the Syndicate 
and explained in detail what your feelings in the matter were. 

“With regard to the first two considerations let me assure 
you on behalf of the Council and the Syndicate, that we deplore 
very much the extensive damage to Railway and Government pro- 
perty done in the Eastern Districts of the province round about 
Benares. We appreciate the special importance of Benares from 
the strategic point of view. 

“May I, in this connection, point out, how, from the very 
beginning, the University has been co-operating with the War 
Effort. We had undertaken to train M.G.0’s and J.A.F. mecha- 
nics, lent machines of considerable importance to us, to the Govern- 
ment for War purposes even though their removal meant serious 
injury to our instructional side, and you were pleased in your letter 
of the 2nd June to say “I have already heard from Mr. Waugh 
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that the University had agreed to lend the machine tools required 
and I must thank you most sincerely for the ready co-operation 
which you have given. The tools will be of the utmost value at 
the present time, and I know that every effort will be made to re- 
place them as soon as possible,” 


“You next refer to the investigation of the evidence against 
the University and its students. I should like to assure you that, 
during the three years I have been here, I haye not had any evi- 
dence whatsoever of any organisation in the University intent on 
violent activities. The present troubles in the University happened 
in that eventful week from the 10th of August, when there was 
intense and widespread excitement, particularly among the students. 
Prior to this week, it is true that our students in their unions, used 
to discuss political subjects, but we always exerted to promote 
a dispassionate examination of the conflicting views-and a judicial 
temper. As in other Universities, we Have had here also the 
Students’ Federation interested in voicing their characteristic 
demands. As a professor of the University of Oxford, and a Fellow 
of All-Souls’ College, I am aware, how the Oxford Union, for ex- 
ample, carried with large majorities in great excitement and heat, 
such totally subversive propositions, as “We shall not fight in any 
circumstances for our King and Country” and “This House has 
no confidence in the Foreign Policy of His Majesty’s Government” 
and so forth, Every University in Great Britain has its clubs, 
representing widely different political views such as Liberal, Con- 
servative, Labour and Communist. We do make a distinction 
between political discussions and political activities, In the pre- 
sent trouble from the beginning the Vice-Chancellor advised the 
students that it was wrong for them to take part in anti-social 
and subversive activities, that they were hurting themselves, their 
education and the University by participating in the movement. 
He pointed out that it was most unfair to the University that, 
while remaining students, any of them should associate themselyes 
with these activities and use the University as a shelter for such 
things and if there are any students who are minded that way, the 
most honest and honourable course for them would be to leave 
the University and take the consequences of their acts. We feel 
that we can claim that our endeavours in controlling the situation 
have been largely successful. 
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“T do not deny that a few of our students might have indulged 
in criminal and violent activities, but I feel that there has been 
no organisation for the purpose in the University. I very much 
hope that you will have sufficient evidence to show that the sabo- 
tage in Benares and neighbouring areas was not organised mainly 
by our students. Similar things have happened in other parts of 
the country.—Students of other institutions in Benares and neigh- 
bouring areas, and young people, who may have taken part in the 
movement, it is quite possible, are sometimes mistaken for our 
University students. From your further inquiries about the inci- 
dents that may have happened in the province, it is quite possible 
that you may find that some students of other Universities have 
participated in anti-social activities. It is true that a good number 
of our students come from the Eastern districts of the Province, 
and Behar, but it is due to our geographical position. From this 
it would not be fair to conclude, that the troubles in these parts 
have emanated mainly from our University students. The secret 
reports of the C.L.D., I have no doubt, will be checked before they 
are accepted by the Government. 

“And now for the future in which the Government and the 
University are equally interested. 

“(1) On the 12th of August, when we found that the situation 
in the city was developing on undesirable lines, we closed the Uni- 
versity. On the 4th of September, when we found that the situa- 
tion had not improved, we again extended the period till the 20th 
of October. If the situation does not improve even by then, on 
account of internal troubles or for any other reason, you may trust 
us to extend the period. It is not our desire to keep the students 
together here and expose them and ourselves to unnecessary risks. 

(2) We have already said that if any member of our staff, 
or our students have taken part in criminal and violent activities, 
they should be dealt with according to Law: I may inform you 
that at the Council meeting held on the 13th of September, the 
University has withheld the salaries of those teachers and clerks 
(four in number) under arrest and though Dr. Gairola, and Mr. 
Radhey Shyam Sharma have not yet been arrested, we have dis- 
missed the former, and terminated the services of the latter. 

“(8) As for those who are suspected but not actually found 
guilty, we will fully inquire into their cases, and if we are satisfied 
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that there is sufficient ground for taking disciplinary action 
against them we are prepared to take it, 

(4) So far as the residents in the Hostels are concerned, we 
shall exercise strict control over them and see to it that the practice 
that visitors from outside are not accommodated without the permi- 
ssion of the Wardens concerned, is more rigorously enforced. 

“(5) We intend, on reopening, to introduce, the tutorial system 
which will establish personal contacts between the teachers and 
the students and enable the tutors to exercise more control over the 
activities of the few students who will be attached to each of them. 

“The steps we intend to take, we trust, will afford reasonable 
security against any disorder in the University. I have no doubt, 
that you will appreciate our position as a University, where we 
cannot resort to measures which will be directly opposed to the 
spirit of a University. 

I do hope that you will let us have a favourable decision and 
withdraw the requisitioning of our buildings under D.I.R. 75 A, 
as soon as possible. I should, in conclusion, point out that we 
feel strongly that this University, round which so much Hindu 
sentiment centres, should have been singled out for such drastic 
treatment, when similar things have happened in other educational 
institutions throughout the country.” 

“P.§, There are strong rumours that the Military have an eye 
on this University, for a Base Hospital, or some such thing. I 
hope it is only a rumour, and it is utterly unfounded, though re- 
peated visits and enquiries from Military officers seem to give sem- 
blance to it. From my talks with you and the Viceroy, I am cer- 
tain that both of you are anxious to help us to re-open the Univer- 
sity as soon as possible,” 

A copy of the above letter was sent to the Viceroy also. 

Professor Radhakrishnan was away from Banaras from the 16th to 
the 30th September. Just a day before his return, a telegram was received 
from the Secretary to the Governor of U.P. requesting him to come to 
Bareilly on the 2nd October, to discuss the affairs of the University with 
the Governor. 

In response to this invitation Professor Radhakrishnan and Pandit 
Gurtu left Banaras on the 1st October and met His Excellency Sir Maurice 
Hallet on the 2nd October at the Circuit House at Bareilly. Sir Maurice 
gave them a copy of the Secret Report of the Police about the University. 
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It contained a very exaggerated account of the political activities of the 
students of the Banaras Hindu University and indicated that there had 
been a deep-rooted prejudice in the minds of the Government officials 
against the University. The whole matter was then fully discussed, Sir 
|, Sloan, Adviser to the Governor, in-charge of Law and Order and the 
Governor's Secretary were also present. It was finally agreed that it was 
no use raking up the past and that they should see only about the future. 
The Vice-Chancellor indicated that his proposal was to start the M.A, and 
Acharya classes on the 21st October; Law, Engineering and the rest on 
the 11th November. The Governor agreed that it was a wise decision to 
start by stages so that the temper of the students might be known. The 
Governor wound up the discussions saying that he was leaving for Simla 
on the 4th October and would have a discussion with the Viceroy and that 
he would communicate the decision at the latest by the LOth of October. 
He recognised that it was an All-India Institution. 


During the discussion, when the Vice-Chancellor referred to the talk 
of the conversion of the University into a base hospital, the Governor agreed 
that such a proposal was made to him and that it was not agreed to. He 
however added that “if there is trouble again in the University within 24 
hours we would occupy the buildings and we cannot let those nice buildings 
remain unused.” 

Dr. Radhakrishnan returned to Banaras on the 3rd October with 
Pandit Gurtu. Next day he addressed a letter to Sir Maurice Hallet thank- 
ing him for his great courtesy and consideration, and confirming the points 
that were considered during the discussion, Lastly he said : 

“We propose to put into action the different suggestions made 
in our representations to you in my letter dated 14th September, 
1942, and any other measures that are likely to be of help. In 
the mean time, 1 am encouraged to hope from our conversation 
that we will be able to start work by stages on the lines indicated 
to your Excellency in our conversation and in anticipation IT am 
sending the enclosed letter to the parents and guardians of students, 
as we are running short of time and some of our boys come from 
remote corners of India.” 


The letter proposed to be sent to the parents and guardians was as 


follows :— 
“Owing to disturbed conditions in Benares and its neighbour- 


hood the University classes were closed on the 12th of August, 
1942. We are intending to reopen the classes as follows :— 
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Sir Maurice Hallet 
Governor, U.P. 
(Visitor, B.H.U. 1939-1944) 
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(1) M.A. M.Se., and Acharya (Ayurveda, Oriental Learning 
and Theology), on the 26th of October, 1942. 

“(2) Law (First and Second years), Engineering (Third and 
Fourth years), Mining and Metallurgy (Third and Fourth years), 
B.A. (Fourth year), B.Sc. (Fourth year), B.Sc. (Tech.), B. Pharm. 
and Sastri Classes (Ayurveda, Oriental Learning and Theology) 
on the 2nd of November, 1942. 

“(3) Other classes on the llth of November, 1942. 

“If you wish to send your son/ward pack to the University 
for resuming work, it is essential in the present conditions that 
you should be quite satisfied that your son/ward will pursue his 
studies without being disturbed by the political excitement round- 
about. If, on the other hand, he is likely to be carried away by 
excitement, it is best that he is detained at home under your perso- 
nal influence. I hope you will understand our anxiety to have with 
us here only those students who are keen on their Studies and would 
help us to carry on the normal work of the University. 

“TL, I shall be grateful if you will write to the Principal or the 
Head of the Institution concerned so as to reach him by the 18th 
of October, 1942, if your son/ward will resume his studies on the 
reopening of the University. If you decide to send him, it is essen- 
tial that his fees for the months of August, September and October, 
1942, are remitted in advance to reach the Pro. Vice-Chancellor 
on or before the date mentioned hereunder :— 

For students of classes in (1) of para, 1 above, 21st October, 
1942, 

For students of classes in (2) and (3) of para, 1 above, 25th 
October, 1942.” 


The letter of the Governor communicating his final views was re- 
ceived before the end of the week. The letter said : 

“When we met at Bareilly a few days ago, I told you that I 
would let you have my final views on the Benares University as 
soon as I could, and, after discussion with His Excellency the Vice- 
roy, I now write to convey them to you. I realise the inconveni- 
ence caused to you by the delay in reaching a decision, but I know 
that you appreciate that not only must investigation take some time, 
but a decision must be reached against the background of events 
as they have developed and are developing. In our two discussions 
we covered much past history, but, as I said at the time, we are 
concerned rather with the future than with the past, and in this 
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letter I need only state the broad conclusions which I have reached 
without entering unduly into details. 

“2. First I must express my certainty as a result of investi- 
gation that the serious disturbance and sabotage which occurred 
in the Benares area and which radiated out from Benares was 
caused in a great measure by Benares Hindu University students, 
led and encouraged by certain members of the staff, I do not 
question the efforts which you yourself took in an attempt to keep 
the boys out of trouble when news came of the Bombay arrests, 
and I have no doubt that many boys were safely removed to their 
homes. But a very considerable number of students, under the 
particular leadership of Dr. Gairola and Professor Radhe Shyam, 
did embark on a campaign of sabotage which has had no parallel 
elsewhere in the province. 

“3, I have equally no doubt that what occurred must be 
viewed against the background of the last eight or ten years, As 
I said when we met, there has arisen in the University an unduly 
political atmosphere, encouraged and fostered by frequent. poli- 
tical meetings and addresses delivered by extremist leaders, and 
it is this atmosphere which has provided the background for recent 
events. I fully appreciate your own difficulties in this regard, 
but it is quite clear to me that, whatever action you or Government 
may take, we cannot expect that atmosphere to change quickly. 
There can be no harm in University discussions on politics in nor- 
mal times, but experience has shown that through lack of Uni- 
versity discipline politics have not been kept upon an academic 
plane, but have developed into open and violent action. 

“4, In my earlier letter I emphasised the very extensive da- 
mage caused to communications in the Benares area, and since 
I wrote it has been possible to make public in a greater degree the 
extent of that damage. I pointed out too the very important 
strategical position which Benares holds in our military lines of 
communications and that a break in communications at this point 
might have a most far-reaching effect upon the defence of India. 
These are the two fundamental considerations which, in the light 
of what has occurred, must influence Government’s policy towards 
the University, and it is clear that in no possible circumstances 
must the risk of a repetition of recent events be allowed to recur. 
The question therefore is whether, if the University is allowed to 
reopen, there is satisfactory assurance against that risk.” 
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Then His Excellency mentioned four points upon which he wanted 
fullest satisfactory assurance from the University authorities. The first 
was the strict énforcement of the rule passed by the University in 1936 
that “The students shall not hold any meeting or organise activities in the 
University, other than those which have been recognized by the Univer- 
sity, without the permission of the Principal of the College or any other 
University authority or the Pro.Vice-Chancellor, and no notice shall be 
posted or circulated by the students anywhere in the college without the 
permission of the University authorities.” The second was regarding 
the exclusion of certain persons from the University. He, however, appre- 
ciated the University’s difficulty in this respect. The third was in regard 
to the tightening up of discipline. And the last point was co-operation 
of the University authorities with, and grant of access to, the Intelligence 
staff. 

The whole matter was reported to the Council on the 11th October. 
The Council approved the action taken by the Vice-Chancellor till then 
and also the letter drafted by him for being sent to the Governor. The 
letter to be issued to the parents and guardians was also approved, 


A reply to the Governor’s letter was sent by the Vice-Chancellor 
on the 12th October, 1942. Regarding the first point he said that every 
effort would be made to discourage political activities of subversive or 
dangerous character. 

‘As regards the second point he said “In a University we feel that 
other alternatives should be tried before extreme measures are adopted. 
I have no doubt that in cases where you yourself proposed to take action, 
we will satisfy yourself completely about’ complicity in disturbances and 
futility of other methods before any members of the staff or students are 
excluded from the University. I do hope very much that such cases will 
be very few, if any.” 

Regarding the tightening of discipline the steps intended to be taken 
were mentioned. 

So far as the last point was concerned it was stated that the 
University would readily give any information needed by the Intelli- 
gence Officers provided they approached the authorities concerned. It 
was further stated that as far as possible occasions for searches and arrests 
should be avoided after the students reassembled, for these’ usually 
caused excitement. Finally it was stated that the classes were being started 
as indicated in the circular letter and that the main body of students would 
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reassemble on the 11th November. It was hoped that the police guard 
would be removed by the 24th of October at the latest, 

After some further correspondence the Governor finally allowed the 
University to reopen as decided. 

The Chancellor of the University, the Maharaja of’ Bikaner was 
in close touch with the Vice-Chancellor and the Government of India 
throughout this period and he greatly helped in the matter. In his 
last letter to Professor Radhakrishnan dated the Ist November, 1942, the 
Chancellor, Maharaja Ganga Singh said : 

“In conclusion I should as Chancellor like to convey to you 
my appreciation of the way in which you conducted these delicate 
and difficult negotiations and to congratulate you on their success- 
ful outcome. I have every hope that you will be able to steer 
the Institution clear of the difficulties ahead.” 

The University started work on the 26th of October and all the classes 
started on the 11th of November, 1942 as arranged. The Annual meet- 
ing of the Court was soon held on the 28th November, 1942, Reporting 
about the unfortunate event, the Vice-Chancellor said in his annual state- 
ment before the Court ; 

“We had great: fears as to what would happen and somehow we 
managed to escape from that condition, Happily, as you see, we 
started work on the 26th of October and are getting on smoothly till 
now. It must be understood that while other Universities in this 
country were established in pursuance of the general policy of the 
Government to increase the facilities for higher education in the 
country, this University was established in response to public 
demand. This University was started on the initiative taken by men 
like the late Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga, Dr. Annie Besant, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, and Dr. Sir Sundar Lal. It is supported 
mainly by the people of this country. It is a national institution 
in a special sense of the word, Any injury done to it is a national 
loss of the first quality. Our members of the staff and students 
realised the gravity of the situation. I wish to place on record 
here the whole-hearted cooperation of the students and the staff 
in helping us to run the University. We received help not only 
from the University authorities such as the members of the Council, 
the Syndicate and the Senate but also from the student community 
who realised that it was their University. They felt a sense of 
pride that it belonged to them and any injury or damage to the 
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University must be regarded as a national dishonour and a damage 
to themselves (cheers). Greedy eyes are on us and we must be 
careful to protect the safety and well-being of this University. Be- 
fore I sit down, I appeal through the members of the Court to all 
the public of this country, to the students specially that this Uni- 
versity stands on a different footing from other Universities. It 
must be understood that the University is a corporation of teachers 
and students and our interests are academic and they cannot be 
preserved unless we have a peaceful atmosphere. May this beauti- 
ful temple of learning stand for all time through the grace of the 
Almighty (Cheers).”” 

The members of the Court paid eloquent tributes to Professor Radha- 
krishnan offering him heartiest thanks and sincerest and warmest con- 
gratulations for restoring the University from the trouble. The feelings 
of the members of the Court were well expressed by Munshi Iswar ‘Saran 
when he said: 

“T wish to assure you that as far as the Court, the Council, 
and other bodies of the University are concerned, you can always 
rely on their fullest and unstinted support and cooperation be- 
cause we realise that by your dignity, by your scholarship and by 
your experience, by your ability, and I might also add, by your 
position you have succeeded in these troublous times to save 
the University and the rumours of which we heard so much proved 
to be unfounded (hear, hear). We are happy to find that we are 
meeting here to-day in the old way unaffected by the rumours and 
all that has happened. I have every hope that the student com- 
munity to which you made an appeal will respond to and will realise 
that there is a great distinction between this University and the 
other Universities and by their conduct in this University they will 
justify the faith that you have in their loyalty and cooperation.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 
YEARS OF CONSOLIDATION 
aif, sasaa sa 

The disturbances of August, 1942, did certainly affect the University’s 
progress to a great extent. It delayed the working of the Committee app- 
ointed by the Chancellor, Maharaja Sir Ganga Singh of Bikaner under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Maurice Gwyer, to report about the requirements of 
the University. Besides Sir Maurice Gwyer, the Committee consisted of 
Dr. B. C. Roy, Vice-Chancellor of the Caleutta University, Sri K. Sanjiva 
Row, Member, Federal Public Service Commission and Dr. A. H. Pandya, 
Principal, Bengal Engineering College, Sibpur, as members. Sir T. 8. Sankara 
Aiyar, Member, Railway Board was later appointed as a member of the 
Committee in place of Sri Sanjiva Row. The letters of appointment were 
sent to the members of the Committee by the Chancellor on the 2nd April, 
1942, But even by the end of the year 1943 it was not known when the 
Committee would meet. Sometime in 1943 when the Vice-Chancellor had 
a talk with Sir Maurice Gwyer in this connection he told him that the Commi- 
ttee would come when times were more propitious. 

Maharaja Sir Ganga Singh was also not there to see that things were 
expedited. He passed away in February, 1943 which caused a great loss to 
the University. He had taken an abiding interest in the growth and develop- 
ment of the University from the very beginning and had occupied the 
office of the Chancellor for over thirteen years. 

In the same month the University sustained another great loss in 
the passing away of Pandit Rama Kant Malaviya, the Honorary Treasurer 
of the University. It was a terrible shock to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
also. 

Pandit Ramakant Malaviya was first elected by the Court to the 
office of the Honorary Treasurer on the 22nd December, 1939, for a period 
of three years. He was re-elected on the 28th November, 1942, for another 
three years and the term was to expire on the 21st December, 1945. In 
the casual vacancy caused by his death, the Council appointed, on the 
25th April, 1943, under Statute 13(2), Rai Govind Chandra as Honorary 
Treasurer of the University upto the 21st December, 1945. 


Another important loss suffered by the University at this time was 
the demise of Pandit Baldevram Dave who passed away in January, 1943, 
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Despite all difficulties, the progress of the University continued under 
the guidance of Professor Radhakrishnan. The Pro. Vice-Chancellor, 
Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu carried out the work with exacting consciousness 
and selfless devotion. Every attempt was made to stabilise the existing 
departments and to put them on a sound basis. Provision was made to give 
some relief to the low paid teachers and others by giving them special 
increments, The increase in University’s contribution to the Provident 
Fund of the employees from 3$ to 6} per cent was made applicable to all 
the members of the staff with effect from 1-4-1942. With all this the 
Revenue Account for the year 1941-42 ended in a surplus of Rs, 68,234/-. 
In the year 1942-43 the surplus was Rs. 53,224/-. This was the result of 
the effective control of expenditure enforced in every conceivable way, of 
course, consistent with the urgent and essential requirements of the students 
and the teachers. 


The offices of the Pro. Vice-Chancellor and the Registrar had been 
working in the Arts College building since 1921. In the year 1941 a 
separate building was constructed for housing all the administrative 
offices. ‘The building was ready by the end of the year 1941 and it was used 
for accommodating the delegates and guests who came to the University 
for the Silver Jubilee function, In February, 1942, the offices of the 
Pro, Vice-Chancellor, the Registrar, the Estates Committee and the Public 
Works Department were shifted to this building. 


With a view to have better banking facilities the University had 
entered into an agreement with the Imperial Bank of India, in the year 1940, 
for opening their Pay Office in the University campus. The Pay Office 
was opened on the 6th March, 1940 in one of the rooms of the Physics 
Building. This Pay Office of the Bank was also shifted to the new Adminis- 
trative Offices building. 


The housing of all the Administrative Offices and the Bank at one 
place provided better facilities for their efficient working. This also relieved 
the congestion in the Arts College Building where space was badly needed 
for the Commerce classes. The first batch of the I.Com. students passed 
out in 1942, The B.Com. classes were started in July 1942. 


The Diploma course in Ayurveda for which the Maharaja of Darbhanga 
endowed a sum of Rs. two lakhs on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee was 
also started in the Ayurvedic College in July, 1942. 


In the Library, a two months’ course of Librarianship was conducted 
during the months of May and June, 1941, and this encouraged the starting 
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of a six months’ Certificate Course in Librarianship in that year. In 1942, 
a Diploma Course in Librarianship was started. 


The number of students which was 3603 during 1939-40 increased to 
3945 in 1940-41 and to 4209 in 1941-42. But in 1942-43 there was a drop 
in the number on account of the disturbances and on the 31st March, 1943, 
it remained at 3894. The political disturbances and the closure of the 
University affected the normal extra-curricular activities of the students 
during the session 1942-43. The annual Convocation was also held on a 
modest scale on the 29th November, 1942. The Vice-Chancellor himself 
addressed the Convocation extempore. 


When the University reopened after the Summer Vaction in July, 
1943, the Council fixed the date for the annual meeting of the Court on the 
27th November, 1943. The office of the Chancellor was lying vacant after 
the passing away of Maharaja Sir Ganga Singh of Bikaner. There was 
some trouble in finding a suitable successor. Ultimately it was decided that 
it would be in the best interest of the University to have Maharaja Sir Hari 
Singh of Jammu and Kashmir as the Chancellor. Maharaja Sir Hari Singh 
was an outstanding personality among the Hindu Princes and well known 
for his liberal and progressive views. 


A special meeting of the Court held on the 21st August, 1943, elected 
Maharaja Sir Hari Singh of Jammu and Kashmir as the Chancellor of the 
University for a period of three years. Pandit Raghunandan Lal Dar 
who was His Highness’ representative on the Court and was present at 
the meeting thanked the Court for this. 


The Court of the University consisted, besides the ex-officio members 
and donors and their representatives, of one hundred and five elected 
members. Out of them ten were to be elected by the registered graduates, 
thirty by the registered donors, ten by the Senate, and the remaining sixty 
five by the Court itself—fifteen to represent the Hindu religion and Samskrit 
Learning, ten to represent Jain and Sikh Communities, ten to represent the 
learned professions and twenty others as might’ be elected by the Court. 
The Council consisted of three Ex-Officio members, viz., the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Pro. Vice-Chancellor and the Treasurer, and thirty elected members— 
five by the Senate and the remaining by the Court. In fact the Court 
elected the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro. Vice-Chancellor and the Treasurer 
also, Thus the whole Council was an elected body. The Senate consisted 
of the Chancellor, the Pro. Chancellors, the Vice-Chancellor and the Pro. 
Vice-Chancellor, all elected by the Court, as Ex-Officio members ; five 
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members nominated by the’ Visitor; and thirty elected members—five 
elected by the Court, five by the registered graduates, five representing 
Hindu religion and Samskrit learning elected by the Senate and fifteen 
others elected by the Senate from persons engaged in the teaching work of 
the University or its Colleges. The Syndicate which was the executive 
body of the Senate consisted of the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro, Vice-Chancellor 
and eighteen persons elected by the Senate of whom not less than ten were 
to be University Professors or Principals or Professors of Colleges. Other 
Bodies of the University, viz., Faculties, Board of Appointments, Standing 
Finance Committee, etc. had also elected members on them. Naturally the 
teachers of the University and others connected with it were attracted to 
become members of these bodies. The existence of some electioneering 
politics was therefore inevitable, People used to approach the Vice- 
Chancellor also to give indications about the persons to be elected to the 
various bodies. Professor Radhakrishnan refused to accede to such requests 
and.while addressing the Court on the 28th November, 1942, he said : 


“There has been loose talk about parties, official nominees ete. 
I wish to say here emphatically that the officials of the University 
have no interest in any individual or group. In this University 
there can only be one party, and it is the party of the University 
which works for the University. The officials of this University 
are prepared to work with any set of people because they feel that 
whoever comes to work for the University will keep the interests 
of the University higher than anything else. In the elections, I 
may tell you, you are at liberty to vote according to your 
conscience.” 


The election tempo was at a high level in the next year. The term of 
the Pro, Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu was to expire in 
November, 1943. He was persuaded to continue for another term. But 
some members proposed the name of Dr. Bhola Nath Singh for that office. 
Another proposal was brought forward that Pandit Radhakant Malaviya 
be elected Pro. Vice-Chancellor. An election now became inevitable. 
In a tense atmosphere the Court met on the 27th November, 1943. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya himself moved that Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu be 
re-elected Pro. Vice-Chancellor for a period of three years from the 30th 
November, 1943. The name of Dr. Bhola Nath Singh was also duly moved 
but the gentleman who had given notice proposing the name of Pandit 
Radhakant Malaviya withdrew his proposal. Ballot took place and Pandit 


Gurtu was declared elected. 
93 
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At the same meeting the Court appointed, on the proposal of Dr. 
B.N Prasad, a Committee ‘to revise and modify the Statutes relating to the 
constitution of the Senate, the Syndicate and other academic bodies with a 
view to ensure proper and desirable representation of the various departments 
of the University on those bodies and to minimise the evils of the elections as 
far as possible.” 

The twenty-sixth Convocation was held on the next day of the Court 
meeting viz., on the 28th November, 1943. The Convocation Address was 
delivered by Dr. Hriday Nath Kunzru. The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred upon the Chancellor, Maharaja Sir Hari Singh of 
Jammu and Kashmir, in absentia. 

The re-election of Pandit Gurtu as Pro, Vice-Chancellor enabled 
the continuation of the consolidation programme uninterruptedly. 


Professor Radhakrishnan had been feeling from the very beginning that 
the employees of the University: were, much underpaid. There were sixty 
nine teachers who were getting a salary of Rs. 100/- or below per mensem ; 
seventy-three between Rs. 100/- to Rs. 150/- and sixtyseven between Rs, 
161/- to Rs. 300/-. Teachers drawing more than Rs, 300/- p.m. were only 
about fifty. Then nearly half of the teaching staff was without any: graded 
salary. On the administrative and ministerial staff there were only twenty 
nine persons on graded posts. The remaining 146 had no graded salary. 
The salaries were low even under the pre-war conditions and due to the 
rise in prices and abnormal economic conditions created by the War parti- 
cularly after 1942, they became utterly inadequate. With a view to improye 
the conditions the Vice-Chancellor had been pressing for additional grants 
from the Government. But, unfortunately his hopes had not been fulfilled, 
He now decided that something should be done to give graded salaries to the 
staff even if it resulted in a slight deficit in the Budget. For the first time in 
the annals of the University, all the members of the staff were placed in 
graded salaries with effect from Ist April, 1944. In fixing the grades there 
were many difficulties as there was no definite plan adopted in the past while 
fixing salaries of the employees. Further the designations of certain persons 
were not clear. An attempt was made now to correlate the grades, as far 
as possible, with the posts rather than fixing them for individuals occupying 
the posts, All the details were decided by the Budget Committee at its 
meetings held on the 6th and 7th March, 1944 and they were finally accepted 
by the Council on the 25th and 26th March, 

After finishing this work, Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu expressed his 
desire to be relieved of the office of the Pro. Vice-Chancellor on grounds of 
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health. At its meeting held on the 25th March, 1944 the Council accepted 
his resignation with much regret and passed a resolution placing on record 
its deep sense of gratitude and high appreciation of the devoted and 
selfless services rendered by him to the University. 

As a crowning act to all his services to the University which were 
completely honorary, Pandit Gurtu donated, on the eve of his retirement from 
the. Pro. Vice-Chancellorship, a sum of Rupees three thousand to the 
University for an endowment for awarding a scholarship to be called “Rai 
Pandit Kishan Narain Gurtu Scholarship”. Later he increased the amount of 
the endowment by another five hundred rupees, 


In view of the impending retirement of Pandit Gurtu, the 
Vice-Chancellor had taken steps to fill up the office of the Pro, Vice-Chan- 
cellor. Shri Rang Bihari Lal, Retired Accountant General, U.P. had agreed 
to accept it. This had the approval of the Chancellor and of the Visitor. 

Shri Rang Bihari Lal joined his duties on the 4th April, 1944. He 
was then elected by the Court for a period of three years, on the 25th Novem- 
ber, 1944. 


While coming to Banaras after the Summer Vacation in July, 1944, 
Professor Radhakrishnan paid a visit to Hyderabad and with the help of 
the old students of the University there made collections of donations 
to the extent of over Rupees two lakhs. Raja Dhanrajgiri of Hyderabad 
gave a donation of Rs. one lakh for endowing a Chair in Indian Philosophy. 
The Council resolved to invest this amount in the construction of residences 
for staff. The Council also resolved to invest the principal amount of 
Rs. one lakh being the endowment for the Commerce Department, in the 
construction of new residences. Lala Man Mohan Das of Allahabad donated 
a sum of Rs. 25,000/- to be utilised with his previous family donation of 
Rs. 75,000/- for the construction of hostels. The Council decided on the 
16th July, 1944 to construct a new hostel with this sum. Another donation 
accepted by the Council on the 16th July, 1944 was from His Holiness 
Kasivasi Arulnandi Tambiran for the endowment of a Chair in Saiva Sid- 
dhanta. The Old students of Bombay gave Rs. 16,000/- for establishing 
an internal telephone system. In November, 1944, Shri G. M. Modi donated 
a sum of Rs. one lakh for the construction of the Modi Chemical Research 
Laboratory. 

The Chancellor's Committee assembled at the end of July, 1944, at 
Delhi and it visited the University on the 9th and 10th August, 1944. The 
University supplied all the financial and statistical information required 
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by the Committee regarding the working of the University. The Vice- 
Chancellor and other officials also replied to all the enquiries which the 
Committee put to them. While awaiting the “publication of the Com- 
mittee’s report, the University sent representations to the Government 
of India and the U.P. Government for recurring and non-recurring grants. 
The need for the improvement of public health and the sanitation of the 
University campus by means of increased water supply and drainage 
scheme, was emphasised. 

The Health Survey and Development Sub-Committee visited the 
University in 1944. The University authorities expressed to them their 
concern for public health and desire to develop a Medical College on modern 
lines in the University. 


The new Pro, Vice-Chancellor, Shri Rang Bihari Lal was greatly inter- 
ested in physical education of the students. Provision was made in the year 
1944 for the compulsory teaching of physical exercise for boys and girls. 


On the 30th November, 1940, the Court had passed a resolution moved 
by Munshi Iswar Saran recommending “to the authorities concerned (1) to 
raise the U.T.C. of the Benares Hindu University to the status of the O0..C. 
at British Universities, (2) to give training to the U.T.C. of the Benares 
Hindu University in all arms of the Defence Forces and (3) to sanction the 
enlistment of a whole battalion of the U.T.C. at the Benares Hindu 
University”. 

The matter was forwarded to the Government of India but they 
regretted that owing to the war emergency it was not possible to. sanction 
the University’s request and “that apart from the questions of provision of 
funds difficulty was at present experienced in finding (i) suitable staff and 
(ii) arms and equipment for the U.T.C.” 


The Council then asked the Vice-Chancellor to make a representation 
to the Commander-in-Chief, The Court also was very emphatic on this 
point so that the education of our young men might be as complete as 
possible. The August 1942 disturbances, however, had an adverse effect. 
The University Training Corps was disbanded early in 1943. Then the 
U.T.C. was reorganised all over the country. It restarted as University 
Officers’ Training Corps on the Ist January, 1944 with abouta hundred 
members on its rolls. 


An Air force training class was started on the 27th November, 1944 
by Sir A. R. Mudaliar. 
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On the side of Religious Instruction, one of the central and essential 
aims of the University, the Gita lectures were becoming more and more 
popular, The Gita Committee, by its examination and prizes had been 
stimulating the study of religion. Professor Radhakrishnan, addressing 
the Court in 1943, said: “This University has a responsibility to the 
wider Hindu public. Many of us, Hindus, are swayed either by superstition 
or by scepticism and in a University like this, it is essential to train and give 
students sound and intensive training in the fundamental principles of Indian 
Philosophy and Religion which will enable them to expound and interpret 
Hinduism at its best in its scientific, comprehensive and universalist aspect. 
Thave faith that the eternal aspects of Hinduism constitute the only spiritual 
foundation for a new world, a society of free nations animated by principles 
of right and justice instead of might and self-interest’’. With this end in 
view he was able to persuade the Birlas to make a grant of Rs, 15,000/- a 
year for the provision of a M.A. course in Indian Philosophy and Religion. 
They sanctioned it for a period of three years tp start with. This course was 
started in 1944, A new scheme of religious instruction was also started in 
1944 in which not only teachers of Riligion but teachers other subjects, as 
English, Philosophy, Sanskrit, etc., also participated in the instructional 
work. 

The Convocation of 1944, the twenty-seventh Convocation, was held 
on the 26th November, 1944. Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu addressed the 
Convocation. The University honoured Pandit Gurtu and Professor 
Syama Charan De by conferring on them the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters. The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on Pandit 
Kanhaiyalal and Maharajkumar Sir Vijayanand Gajapati of Vizianagaram, 

The Engineering College completed twenty-five years of useful existence, 
in July; 1944. The Silver Jubilee celebrations of the College were held from 
the 8th January to the 11th January, 1945, 

The year 1945 indicated better conditions for the members of the 
staff of the University. The scales of pay which were fixed in 1944 were 
revised from the Ist April, 1945 so as to make them approximate to those 





which prevailed in neighbouring Universities. The rate of Dearness 
Allowance to the employees getting less than Rs. 150/- was also raised with 
effect from Ist January, 1945. 

In March, 1944, the Department of Mining and Metallurgy and the 
Institute of Agricultural Research were raised to the status of a College. 
Then as decided by the Senate on the 24th March, 1945 a three-year B.Sc. 
(Agriculture) course was started from July, 1945 along with the M.Sc. (Agri- 
culture) course. 
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A scheme for compulsory physical education was also introduced in 
1945 as an experimental measure. Under this scheme every student had 
to go through a systematic course of physical drill for a period of two years 
at least. 

The year 1945 witnessed much agitation about the admission of a girl 
student to the College of Theology. The Regulations laid down that 
admission to the College of Theology shall be limited to the Hindus. From 
this it followed that all Hindus were eligible for such admission. There 
was, however, a clause which said that the course in “one of the Paddhaties 
allied to the Veda’ shall be “open to those candidates only who, according 
to accepted Hindu usage, are qualified to officiate at Hindu religious cere- 
monies and rituals”, As the course in the Veda in the College of Theology 
in all the three stages of Madhyama, Sastri and Acharya happened to include 
this part, namely Paddhaties and Karma Kand, the University was unable 
to admit the girl student to the College of Theology. At the same time it 
was desired that no student should be prevented from studying our scriptures. 
So the Board of Studies framed a course in Vedic literature under Sahitya 
in the College of Oriental Learning and it was approved by the Faculty of 
Oriental Learning. This was approved by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
also, The Senate accepted the new course on the 12th November, 1945. 
While doing so it also appointed a Committee with Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya as Chairman to consider the question of admission to the 
College of Theology. 

‘Another difficulty which the University had to face this year was 
the strike by the Class TV staff. Though the grades had been revised from 
April 1, 1945, it was not found by them adequate to meet the increased cost 
of living. They went on a strike for six days from the 22nd to the 27th 
November, 1945. Owing to the hearty cooperation of the students and 
staff nob much inconvenience was caused. Though the Vice-Chancellor 
wanted to increase the emoluments of the staff the finances of the University 
did not permit this, The appointment of a University Grants Committee 
by the Government of India for the Central Universities of Aligarh, Delhi 
and Banaras with Sir Mirza Ismail as its Chairman, had, however, given 
fresh hopes to the University to receive more recurring and non-recurring 
grants from the Government and thus be relieved from the financial anxiety. 

Sir Mirza Ismail was an old friend and well-wisher of the University. 
On the invitation of Professor Radhakrishnan, Sir Mirza Ismail visited 
the University in December, 1945. And delivering the Convocation 
Address on the 2nd December, 1945, he said: 
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“I feel very deeply and shall always cherish in memory, the 
warmth of the invitation and welcome extended to me, a Muslim 
guest. That has been the spirit of this University from the very 
beginning. It has always sought to be in the broadest sense a 
national institution. In this, as in all else, this is truly a university 
and a shining example. It has been the function of this University 
to maintain and interpret, to its students and to the world, the 
whole tradition of Hindu thought and culture, and to bring it into 
relation with that of other peoples in India and beyond. The 
ancient sages of India, who meditated on life so deeply and pene- 
trated so far into that truth which remains untouched by change and 
human adventure, have a message that appeals to every new age as 
a fresh revelation. The gifts of Hindu thought are shared here with 
students belonging to other religions, and the staff is by no means 
confined to Hindus. How admirable and significant it is that from 
the first this university has been generously supported by Muslims, 
just as Aligarh is still receiving lavish donations from,Hindus! The 
more deeply one understands and feels the vital truth of one's 
own religion, the more responsive one is to the religion of others. 
The closer we are to the great heart of our country, the closer is our 
allegiance to each other.” 


Professor Sir Radhakrishnan’s second term of Vice-Chancellorship 
was to end on the Ist December, 1945. The War had enabled him to carry 
on the work of the University without any interruption for over six years, 
He had obtained leave of absence from the Oxford University for the period 
of emergency. Now that the War was over, he had to go back to Oxford 
and so he felt that he could not take up the Vice-Chancellorship for another 
term. But Pandit Malaviya insisted that he should not sever his connection 
with the University. In deference to the wishes of Pandit Malaviyaji he 
agreed to his name being proposed for re-election. And the Court at its 
annual meeting held on the 1st December, 1945 unanimously re-elected him 
Vice-Chancellor for a period of three years. The Court also framed a 
Statute to be added as sub-clause (2)(b) of Statute 8 as follows: 

“Tf the Vice-Chancellor so appointed is away from India for 
more than four months, he may nominate, in consultation with the 
Council, and with the approval of the Chancellor and the Visitor, 
a member of the Court to perform the duties of the Vice-Chancellor 
for the period of such absence: 
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“Provided that this sub-clause shall cease to operate when the 
term of office of the present Vice-Chancellor, Sir 8, Radhakrishnan, 
expires”. 

The term of the Treasurer was to expire on the 21st December, 1945. 
The Court elected Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu as Treasurer of the 
University for a period of three years. 

The approval of the Visitor to the re-election of Prof. Radhakrishnan 
as well as to the above Statute was received immediately. 

Professor Radhakrishnan left for Oxford in the third week of December, 
1945. He had to be there from the beginning of January to the middle of 
March 1946 and then he had a programme to go to America from there. 
He was expected back only in July, 1946. So under the new Statute he 
proposed with the consent of the Rector and the whole of the Council that’ 
Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee or Munshi Iswar Saran might perform the 
duties of the Vice-Chancellor in his absence. The name of Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee was approved by the Visitor and the Chancellor. This 
necessity however did not arise. 

While Professor Radhakrishnan was away in England, the long 
awaited Report of the Chancellor's Committee was received by the 
University in about the middle of February, 1946. The Report was 
not favourable to the University and several points contained in it 
required to-be explained fully. In the absence of the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Treasurer, Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu took very great pains in drafting 
a long memorandum explaining the University’s position on all points. This 
was gone through by a Committee appointed by a joint meeting of the 
Council and the Syndicate, on the 30th March, 1946. The Memorandum was 
finally passed by the Council and the Syndicate on the 14th April, 1946 and 
it was submitted to the Chancellor, to the Government and to the University 
Grants Committee. The University Grants Committee made its recom- 
mendation to the Government of India. 

Then, on the 19th July, 1946, the Government of India, Department 
of Education, addressed a letter to the University in regard to the financial 
help which they proposed to give to the University for immediate develop- 
ments and revision of grades. The Government asked for information about 
a short term plan extending over the years 1946-47 and 1947 -48 and a long 
term-plan extending over a longer period of five years. In connection with 
the short term plan, they offered to give a sum of Rupees 8} lakhs for 
construction of buildings for the expansion of the Engineering College, the 
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Teachers’ Training College and the Women’s College. The Government also 
desired “that the University should revise the grades of salaries of the 
Professors, Readers and Lecturers of the University” so as to “free them 
from serious financial anxiety”. The Government indicated that they 
might be able to give a recurring grant upto Rupees four lakhs if the scales 
of pay of the teaching staff were revised and the standard of instruction 
taised. 

The revision of the scales of salaries of the teaching staff had engaged 
the full attention of the Vice-Chancellor and he was of the opinion that they 
required revision, at least to an extent which might come near about the 
salaries prevalent in the other Universities, although it was it possible to 
give the scales recommended by the Central Advisory Board of Education, 

A meeting of the Budget Committee was called on the 16th August, 
1946. The Vice-Chancellor explained the matter, and the Committee made 
its recommendations regarding the scales of pay of the various categories of 
the teaching staff, etc. 

Professor Radhakrishnan had been feeling that his other engagements 
did not allow him to spend sufficient time in Banaras to be able to do justice 
to the University work. He therefore pressed upon the Committee, to which 
they agreed, that a whole time paid Vice-Chancellor should be appointed 
with effect from the Ist January, 1947. 

The Council then met on the 23rd-and 24th August, 1946. The financial 
help offered by the Government was accepted with thanks. The nomen- 
clature of the teaching staff (excluding that of the Colleges of Oriental 
Learning and Theology) was fixed as (2) University Professor, (5) Professor, 
(c) Assistant Professor, and (d) Tutors and Instructors. The scales of pay 
were fixed as follows: 

University Professors : 
Engineering Collegé: Rs, 1000-50-1500 


Other Colleges : Rs. 700-50-1000-E.B,-100/4-1200 
Professors : Rs. 400-25-600-E.B,-25-700 
Assistant Professors ; Rs. 150-10-210-15-420-E.B.-20-500 


Tutors and Instructors: Rs, 100-74-175-10-225 
It was decided to amalgamate the Colleges of Oriental Learning and 
Theology and name it as the Samskrit Mahavidyalaya. The scales of pay 
of the teachers of this College were revised ag under: 


Pradhanadhyapak : Rs. 150-10-300 
Adhyapak : Rs. 100-74-160-10-200 
Upadhyapak : Rs. — 75-5-150 


94 
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The acales of pay of the administrative and ministerial staff and also 
of the Class IV Staff (peons, etc.) were revised. The pay of every member 
of the staff was fixed in the revised scale and the revision was given effect to 
from the lst July, 1946. 

The expenditure during the year 1946-47 was estimated to be Rs. 
1,52,000/- on the revision of salaries, Rs. 1,03,000/- on the increased Dearness 
Allowance and Rs. 66,000/- on the additional staff. The revision of grades 
relieved the strain of the staff to a great extent. 

The position in the Government of India had now changed. The 
country had reached the ‘gates of liberty. On the 2nd September, 1946, 
the all Indian National Interim Government was established. Jawaharlal 
Nehru took charge of the Government of India. Hearing the good news 
Malaviyaji was filled with joy. His face glowed and he said “Apne Desh 
men Apna Raj” (Our Government in our Country). 


Professor Radhakrishnan had to go abroad in the last week of Septem- 
ber. Just before that a Special Meeting of the Court was held on the 
22nd September, 1946, to re-elect Maharaja Sir Hari Singhji of Jammu and 
Kashmir as Chancellor of the University for the next three years. 

On the same day the Students Congress had arranged a meeting at 
the Gandhi Chabutra, Ruiya Hostel and requested Professor Radha- 
Jnishnan to speak on Mahatma Gandhi. In spite of his ill health and 
infirmity of age, Pandit Malaviyaji was present in that mecting. The 
dawn of India’s freedom had produced a new energy in him, 

However, the communal riots which soon took place in the country 
and particularly in Noakhali, shocked the ailing Mahamana. His condition 
became serious and on the 12th November, 1946 the great soul left its mortal 
body. The whole nation plunged into grief. 

Gandhiji who was in East Bengal touring Noakhali villages wrote 
under the heading “Malaviyaji is Immortal” : 

“There is a saying in English, ‘the king is dead, long live the 
king’. Perhaps it can be said with greater aptness though in a 
different setting, of the great and good Malaviyaji whom death 
has kindly delivered from physical pain and to whom his body had 
ceased for some time to give the work he would gladly have taken 
from it. Can we not say of him “Malaviyaji the adored of Bharat- 
varsha is dead, long live Malaviyaji ?’ 

“His unremitting toil from his early youth to ripe old age has 
made him immortal. His services were many but the Benares 
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Hindu University, styled in Hindi as Kashi Vishwa Vidyalaya 
must for all time be counted as his greatest and best creation. If 
it is more popularly known as the Benares Hindu University the 
fault was not his, or, if it was his, it was due to his magnanimous 
nature. He was a servant of his followers. He allowed them to 
do as they wished. I happen to know personally that this spirit 
of accommodation was part of his nature, so much so that at times 
it took the shape of weakness. Only he was a powerful man. And 
has not his own special favourite Bhagavata said that no fault accrues 
to the powerful ? 


“But it is a defect which can easily be remedied now. Every 
stone of that majestic structure should be a reflection of true Hindu 
dharma or culture. The institution must not in any shape or form 
reflect the glory of materialism as of the West that we are familiar 
with, but it should be a true reflection of the glory that is spiritual- 
ism. Is every pupil a representative of pure undefiled religion ? 
If he is not, why not? This university will be judged, as all uni- 
versities should be, not by the number of pupils studying at it at 
a given time but by their quality, however few in numbers they 
may be. 

“I know that this is easier said than done. Nevertheless, it 
is the foundation of this University. If it is not that, it is nothing. 
Hence it is the clear duty of the progeny of the deceased as also 
his followers to give it that shape. It is essentially the function 
of the university to assign Hindu religion its status in the body 
of the religions of the world, as it is its function to rid it of its de- 
fects and limitations. The devotees of the deceased should regard 
it as their special duty to shoulder this burden. 

“Malaviyaji has left an imperishable memorial of himself in 
the Kashi Vishwa Vidyalaya. To put it on a stable foundation, 
to secure its revolutionary growth, will surely be the most suitable 
memorial that can be erected by us to the memory of the great 
patriot, He spared no pains in making a big collection for his pet 
child, Everyone who reveres his memory can give a helping hand 
to the labour of continuing the collection. 

“His internal life was purity exemplified. He was a reposi- 
tory of kindness and gentleness. His knowledge of religious scrip= 
tures was very great. He was by heredity a great religious prea- 
cher. He had a marvellous memory and his life was as clean as 
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it was simple. His politics I must leave alone as also his other 
manifold activities. He, whose life was singled out for selfless 
service and who had many gifts, would naturally stand for limit- 
less activities. I have ventured to single out what has appealed 
to me as his most prominent service. And to give a real helping 
hand in making the institution a living example of true Hinduism 
will only be done by those who will try to imitate sincerely the purity 
and simplicity of his life.” 

The University remained closed from the 12th to the 16th November 
and again on the 21st November for the “Daswan” of the venerable Rector. 

Professor Radhakrishnan returned from abroad in December. The 
annual meeting of the Court was held on the 14th December, 1946 and it 
adjourned to the 16th December after passing a resolution mourning the 
loss of Mahamana Malaviyaji. 

The twenty-nineth annual Convocation was held the next day, viz., 
15th December, 1946. The proceedings started with the recitation by 
the Vice-Chancellor of some verses from the second chapter of the Gita. 
The soul is eternal, all-pervading, unchanging, immovable and everlasting. 
Knowing this as such, thou shouldst not grieve. We should not grieve 
over what is perishable. 

The outstanding feature of this Convocation was the conferment of 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters on Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad who was then the Minister for Food and Agriculture in 
the Interim Government of India delivered the Convocation Address, in 
Hindi, 

Soon after this the Pro. Vice-Chancellor, Shri Rang Bihari Lal re- 
signed, In the course of the previous two years, he submitted his resigna- 
tion three times and on all these occasions the Vice-Chancellor prevailed 
upon him to continue. This time, however, he wished to be relieved. ‘The 
Vice-Chancellor therefore accepted his resignation and relieved him from 
the 9th January, 1947. According to the Statutes, the Vice-Chancellor 
could appoint a Pro. Vice-Chancellor till the next meeting of the Court. 
But as the casual vacancy occurred in the beginning of the year, he did not 
think it desirable to use that power. A special meeting of the Court was 
therefore called on the 12th January, 1947 to elect a Pro. Vice-Chancellor. 

Two names were proposed for the Pro. Vice-Chancellorship, one of 
Dr, Syama Prasad Mookerjee and theother of Pandit Govind Malaviya. The 
Vice-Chancellor thought that the appointment of Dr. Syama Prasad Mooker- 
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jee would add to the efficiency and reputation of the University and so 
he persuaded Dr. Mookerjee to accept it. Dr. Mookerjee yielded to his 
pressure. Unfortunately, however, his nomination was contested. 
The ugly side of elections cropped up and a good deal of heat was 
produced, 


Under a tense atmosphere the Court met on the 12th January, 1947. 
Addressing the Court the Vice-Chancellor said: “It is my earnest desire 
to avoid any kind of conflict. To elect: responsible officers after contest 
is not a healthy tradition. So if we are to maintain healthy traditions in 
this University, the Pro. Vice-Chancellor should be elected without any 
contest or opposition. It is necessary that he should be elected with prac- 
tical agreement of a large majority of the staff, students and the members 
of the Court, I find that it is not possible to have unanimous election at 
the present moment. The only way in which unanimity can -be brought 
about is by the withdrawal of one candidate. If one candidate does not 
withdraw, then the other should withdraw. Therefore I should be allowed 
to withdraw the name of Dr. §. P. Mookerjee. I am not concerned about 
my personal prestige. It is just dust in the balance,” 


Some members suggested postponement of the election till the annual 
meeting of the Court. After discussion, the proposal “that the election 
of the Pro, Vice-Chancellor be taken up at the next Annual Meeting of the 
Court” was carried. 

As the vacancy was considered to be a casual one, the Vice-Chancellor 
suggested the name of Dr. A. B. Misra for the Pro. Vice-Chancellorship 
and this was approved by the Council on the 30th March, 1947. 

Professor Radhakrishnan also informed the Council on the 30th March, 
1947 that in view of his engagements he was finding it impossible to continue 
to function as Vice-Chancellor of the University. He requested for the 
election of another Vice-Chancellor as soon as possible, 

The Council did not accept his request. Several members of the 
Council made it emphatically clear that “in the present stage of the Uni- 
versity’s development and in these momentous times” his guidance was 
needed more than ever before in the past. For the employees of the Uni- 
versity it was impossible to imagine severance of his connection with the 
University. He had endeared himself so much to every class of employees 
of the University. 

Naturally such a persom has to receive constantly representations 
from the staff for the redress of their grievances. In December, 1946 
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the Benares Hindu University Mazdoor Sangh made a representation 
of their grievances to him. The entire correspondence between the 
Mazdoor Sangh and the Vice-Chancellor was placed before the Council 
on the 16th February, 1947 and a Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Acharya Narendra Deva was appointed to consider the representa- 
tions and to make recommendations thereon, The other members of 
the Committee were Sri U. A. Asrani, Professor V. V. Narlikar, Pandit 
Govind Malaviya and Professor Mukut Behari Lal (Secretary), This 
Committee went into full details and made its comprehensive report on 
the 3rd July, 1947. The Council carried out many of the recommen- 
dations of the Committee and removed the long-standing grievances of 
the Benares Hindu University Mazdoor Sangh. 


The political condition in the country was fast developing. A new 
and final phase opened in February, 1947 when the British Government 
made it clear that it was their definite intention to take necessary steps 
to effect the transference of power to responsible Indian hands by a date 
not later than June 1948, The war-time appointment of Lord Wavell 
as Viceroy of India was terminated and Lord Mountbatten was appointed 
to succeed him. Lord Mountbatten arrived in New Delhi on the 24th 
March, 1947. Immediately he made a declaration that the solution of the 
Indian problem must be reached within the next few months. A series 
of conferences between him and the Indian leaders followed and then in 
the middle of May, 1947 he flew to London. Political atmosphere was 
tense with expectations. The vivisection of India appeared inevitable. 
Lord Mountbatten returned towards the end of May. An announcement 
was made by His Majesty’s Government on the 3rd June, 1947. It envi- 
saged the creation of Pakistan, if demanded by the Muslim representatives 
in the Muslim majority provinces. Both the Congress and the Muslim 
League agreed to this. The Indian Independence Bill was then introduced 
in the British Parliament on the 4th July and was passed by it on the 18th 
July, 1947, The country was partitioned. Pakistan came into existence, 
The transfer of power was to be effected on the 15th August, 1947, The 
Indian Constituent Assembly was in session to assume power for the gover- 
nance of India, at midnight of August 14-15. Jawaharlal Nehru moved 
the adoption of the text of the Pledge. Professor Radhakrishnan spoke 
seconding the resolution, At the stroke of twelve, Pandit Govind Mala- 
viya blew a conch. Free India was born. 

The attainment of the Independence of India was celebrated in the 
University on the 15th August, 1947. There were Prabhat Pheries in the 
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morning. The flag salutation ceremony was held in the afternoon at the 
amphitheatre grounds. Shri Sampurnanand who was then the Minster 
of Education, U.P., took the salute and addressed the gathering. 


Professor Radhakrishnan left for England early in October 1947. 
The annual meeting of the Senate was held during his absence, on the 11th 
October, 1947. An important decision taken at this meeting was relating 
to the introduction of Hindi as the medium of instruction The Univer- 
sity was committed to a policy of promoting the knowledge of Hindi with 
a view to its adoption as a medium of instruction. In 1932, the Senate 
had adopted a resolution that the medium of instruction in Samskrit, 
History, Logic, Economics and Civics in the Intermediate classes be Hindi 
from the commencement of the session of 1933. The practice of delivering 
lectures in Hindi in some subjects at the Intermediate stage in the Arts College 
started since then. In 1939, the Senate passed another resolution express- 
ing its opinion that steps should be taken to teach science subjects at the 
Intermediate stage through the medium of Hindi. In 1941, the Senate 
proposed to introduce an examination in Elementary Hindi for being passed. 
by those students who were appearing for any University Examination in 
which an option of answering the question papers in Hindi had been allowed. 
Attempts were thus being made to popularise Hindi. 


The Silver Jubilee Convocation Address of Mahatma Gandhi gave 
@ new impetus to the need of introducing Hindi as the medium of instruc- 
tion.’ The Senate considered on the 21st November, 1942, recommenda- 
tions of the Faculty of Arts relating to the scheme “of giving Hindi a more 
prominent place in the Benares Hindu University and of making it a me- 
dium of instruction in higher classes in all the branches of education,” and 
appointed a Committee to report on the question. 


In his Address, Gandhiji had also referred to the inscription of the 
name of the University on its main gate. It was.soon changed and the 
words “Kashi Hindu Vishwavidyalaya” in Devanagari script were in- 
serted in place of “Benares Hindu University” in English. 

The Committee appointed by the Senate made its report in February 
1944. The Committee had recommended the institution of a certificate 
examination for non-Hindi speaking members of the University and of a 
diploma of proficiency in Hindi of the B.A. standard. It also recommend- 
ed that the Hindi Publication Board be reorganised and that prepara- 
tion of the text books upto the B.A. and B.Sc. standards and translation 
of works of the University standard in Hindi be undertaken. The recom- 
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mendations of the Committee implied that in its opinion the preparation 
of suitable text books and the study of Hindi by non-Hindi speaking stu- 
dents would be the proper steps towards making Hindi a medium of instruc- 
tion. After discussing the report of the Committee, the Senate resolved 
on the 25th March, 1944 that a Diploma Examination in Hindi of the 
‘Admission standard be instituted for non-Hindi speaking students. The 
syllabus and Text Books for this examination were accepted by the 
Senate on the 24th March, 1945 and given effect to from the examination 
of 1947. 


The introduction of Hindi as the medium of instruction continued 
to be a matter of general discussion but it was felt that the university could 
not rush to this goal at one jump. 


Now that the country had attained Independence, fresh moves were 
made to introduce Hindi as a medium of jnstruction in all subjects as soon 
as possible and the matter came up before the Senate on the 11th October, 
1947. The consensus of opinion was that Hindi should be the medium 
of instruction and examination and that the whole matter should be referred 
to the Faculties and the Boards of Studies. There was, however, a difference 
in regard to the date from which the medium of instruction was to be Hindi. 
compulsorily. Some were in favour of introducing it from the year 1950 
and others from 1952, After some discussions the Senate resolved that : 

“(i) Hindi should be made the medium of instruction and examina- 
tion as soon as possible in this University in place of English, 

(ii) English should be made optional wherever it was compulsory, 

(iii) The date for this change be decided at the next meeting of the 
Senate, 

(iv) the opinions of the different Boards of Studies and Faculties 
and the Syndicate be invited about the manner in which the 
above decisions should be given effect to in the existing courses 
in vogue in the University as far as possible.” 

‘A Committee was also appointed to consider the report of the different 
Faculties and Boards of Studies and to work out the necessary details and 
consequential changes including necessary changes in the Regulations. 
This Committee was required to submit its report to the Senate in March, 
1948. 

The annual meeting of the Court was fixed on the 13th of December, 
1947. Professor Radhakrishnan returned from abroad before that date. 
The election of the Pro. Vice-Chancellor was the most important 
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item on the agenda on which attention was focused from all sides. 
The names of Dr. A. B. Misra and Pandit Govind Malaviya were proposed. 
A contest was imminent. 


The Court met at 12 noon on the 13th December, 1947. Presenting 
the annual statement the Vice-Chancellor, Professor Radhakrishnan said ; 
“This is the thirty-first annual meeting of the Court and the 
first in the new Free India. Foreign rule has come to an end, We 
have opened a new chapter, We in this University have contri- 
buted our little to the liberation movement. Pandit’ Malaviya 
saw the streaks of the early dawn and his services to the Freedom 
Movement were unrivalled. In memory of his great and selfless 
service to this University, the Council has decided to call the Uni- 
versity campus the “Malaviya Nagar’. It was a long and hard 
struggle which had its beginnings in the Rebellion of 1857 and which 
was put down by brute force and our own dissensions, Then started 
the Indian National Congress which struggled for nearly sixty 
years, achieving the present result, though our dissensions have 

continued and brought about the partition of the country. 
“The tasks imposed by freedom may not be so dramatic as 
those demanded by the fight for freedom. But they are not less 
exciting. It is easy for us to assume that once the basic aim of 
independence is achieved, the other objectives in terms of which 
independence is interpreted are also achieved, Political indepen- 
dence is the beginning of a continuous revolution. It gives us 
power and opportunity but much depends on how we use that 
power, how we utilise that opportunity. Freedom is not a static 
condition. It is something dynamic and creative. We have to 
bring home to the masses of people the reality of freedom in 

terms of economic security and educational opportunity.” 

The Court unanimously elected Maharajadhiraj Sir George Jivaji 
Rao Scindia of Gwalior as Pro. Chancellor for a period of three years, in 
the vacancy caused by the death of Maharaja Sir Umaid Singh of Jodhpur. 


For the Pro. Vice-Chancellorship, the names of Dr. A. B. Misra and 
Pandit Govind Malaviya were duly proposed. Voting took place and 
Pandit Govind Malaviya was elected by a majority of three votes. 


The Court also passed a resolution placing on record its deep appre- 
ciation of the valuable services that Dr. A, B. Misra had rendered to the 
University as its Pro. Vice-Chancellor for the last nine months. 
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On the next day of the Court meeting viz., on the 14th December, 
1947, Professor Radhakrishnan sent in his resignation and requested that 
it, may be accepted with effect from the 16th January, 1948. 

The Thirtieth Convocation of the University was held on the 14th 
December 1947. This was the last Convocation presided over by Professor 
Radhakrishnan. Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, Governor of U.P. and Visitor 
of the University delivered the Convocation Address. The honorary degree 
of Doctor of Letters was conferred upon her and on Dr. John Haynes Hol- 
mes of America who visited the University as the Watumall Foundation 
Professor, He delivered four interesting lectures at the University on (1) 
“India, Russia and America” (2) “Religion, Politics and Freedom”, (3) 
“Success and Failures of American Democracy” and (4) “Gandhi as a World 
Leader.” 

The news of the resignation of Professor Radhakrishnan had become 
known to the students and' they staged a demonstration at the end of the 
Convocation shouting: ‘“We want Radhakrishnan.” 

The Council which met on the 15th December, 1947 considered the 
letter of resignation of Professor Radhakrishnan. Eloquent tributes were 
paid and feeling references were made by many members of the Council to 
the valuable services rendered by him as Vice-Chancellor. The following 
resolution was then unanimously adopted : 

“The Council of the Benares Hindu University places on record 
its deep sense of gratitude and high appreciation of the eminent 
services rendered by Sir S. Radhakrishnan to the University. Dur- 
ing his tenure of office as Vice-Chancellor of the University for more 
than eight years he raised its academic tone, the status and emolu- 
ments of its teachers and other officers and employees and helped to 
maintain and raise the University as an All-India Institution. In 
days when its existence was threatened, he, by his great prestige 
and influence, not only staved off the difficulties but put the institu- 
tion on a sound foundation. 

“The Council regrets that he is unable to continue as Vide- 
Chancellor and wishes him a long life, health, further glory and 
all prosperity.” 

The Council decided to convene a Special General Meeting of the 
Court on the 11th January, 1948 to elect a new Vice-Chancellor. 


Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu who had continued as, Honorary Trea- 
surer from: December, 1945, had also resigned. The Council appointed 
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on the 15th December, 1947, Shri Jyotibhushan Gupta as Hony. Treasurer 
of the University for the residue of the term of Pandit Gurtu which was 
to expire on the 30th November, 1948, 


It was a matter of immense satisfaction to all that Dr. Amaranatha 
Tha agreed to take up the Vice-Chancellorship of the University for the 
residue of Professor Radhakrishnan’s term. 


The Special meeting of the Court was held at 12 noon on the 1th 
January, 1948 in the Arts College Hall, Dr, Hriday Nath Kunzru moved 
the resolution : “that the Court accepts with regret the resignation of Pro- 
fessor §. Radhakrishnan of the office of Vice-Chancellor of the University 
and places on record its grateful appreciation of the services rendered by 
him to the University during the past eight years” and said : 

“Tt is with a heavy heart that I move this resolution. When 
the late revered Pandit Malaviyaji suggested to some of us that 
Professor Radhakrishnan was to be invited to accept the responsi- 
bility of administrating this University, we were doubtful whether 
he would accept this responsibility. But when we came to know 
that he has agreed to come here in spite of his multifarious duties, 
our feeling was of joy. We felt that our choice could not, have 
been better and we could not have selected a better Vice-Chancellor 
than Radhakrishnan, who, by his knowledge and understanding 
of the educational problems and the unique position which he occu- 
pies in the world of scholarship, will add to the efficiency of the 
Universit, and will shed lustre on its name. 


“During the last eight years and more, he has guided the desti- 
nies of this University. He has done his very best to place the 
University on a secure footing and raised its status in the world of 
scholarship. When he came here, there were many difficulties 
which faced him. I need not describe to you what these difficul- 
ties were, because I am sure they are well-known to you. He, 
by his tact, patience and ability of the highest order, solved those 
difficulties and improved the affairs of the University to such an 
extent as to delight the hearts of all its constituents, 

“We know, Sir, that the Hindu University has throughout 
its life been faced with finapcial difficulties. When Sir Radhakrish- 
nan became the Vice-Chancellor of the University the financial strin- 
gency affected every department of the University and we were ge- 
nuinely and seriously apprehensive about the future of this great 
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institution with which the name of Pandit Malaviyaji will remain 
enshrined for ever. But Radhakrishnan revealed a capacity of 
securing a financial help for the University which even his best 
admirers here did not suspect. He has, during the last eight years 
that he has been connected with the University, collected nearly 
eighty lakhs of rupees for the University. This is not the value 
of the cash collections made by him but if we include the capitalised 
value of the scholarships secured by him, there is not the slightest 
doubt, and I say it is perfectly accurate that he has collected be- 
tween 70 and 80 lakhs. This shows that he was only next to Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya in placing the University on a secure finan- 
cial foundation. 


“Tt was known to us that when you accepted the obligation 
of conducting the affairs of this University you had numerous en- 
gagements which you could not give up. It was known that you 
would be compelled to live for six months in England for the dis- 
charge of your duties as the holder of the Spalding Chair of Eastern 
Religions and Ethics at Oxford. Yet your appointment was wel- 
comed, I believe, by every member of the University. Owing to 
your absence from time to time from the University we felt that 
the University would have been better benefited by your gifts if 
you stayed here longer. But though you were absent in person, 
your mind was working for the well-being of the University. Tho- 
ugh you did not stay longer in the University, nevertheless I do 
not see that any member of the Executive Council felt—I certainly 
did not feel it—that your grasp of the affairs of the University was 
not as firm as it should be because of your absence ; or that on any 
crucial occasion the University suffered from your absence. You 
looked after the affairs of the University with such skill and devo- 
tion, showed such a profound grasp of University problems that 
it was an amazement to say how during the short time that you 
were here you could get such a hold on such essential problems of 
this University and took suitable steps to solve them satisfactorily. 

“Friends, it is such a Vice-Chancellor we are losing to-day. 
It is known to you what his association meant internationally to 
this Institution. Wherever he had gone, he had spread the fame 
of the Benares Hindu University. If the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity is better known than it was before, if it is regarded to-day as 
one of 'the biggest Universities of the world, if scholars wish to come 
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here, it is solely due to the association of Sir §. Radhakrishnan 
(Cheers). 

“T am sure every one of us keenly feels his parting to-day. 
Thave no doubt that every one of us would do what he can in order 
to persuade him to stay here so that the University might continue 
to get help of his wisdom and sound judgement. But circumstan- 
ces compel him to sever his connection wich this University. 
Our loss is great. 

“We are alive to the distinguished services which you have 
tendered to the University during the last eight-years. We are 
sorry to leave you but we feel at the same time that the time which 
you used to devote to the administrative affairs will now be given 
to those academic matters which are closest to your heart. You 
will now be free to undertake that work which is the life breath 
of your nostrils. 

“Sir, we do not know how to thank you for the highminded- 
ness, patience, and statesmanship which you have shown in dealing 
with the affairs of this University. We only hope that you will 
continue to think of the welfare of this University and that although 
you will not be formally connected with it as the Vice-Chancellor, 
you will do all that you can wherever you may be whether in Eng- 
land or in America or anywhere else to add to the fame and repu- 
tation of this University and to induce all those who hold the reins 
of power to realise the potentialities of this institution and to help 
it genuinely in order to develop it into a real Vishwa Vidyalaya. 
Sir, I thank you once more on behalf of the Court for the splendid 
work that you have done. We wish you every success in any work 
which you undertake hereafter (Cheers).”” 


Several members of the Court followed Dr. Kunzru and paid glowing 
tributes to Professor Radhakrishnan, the last of whom was Dr. A; B. Misra 
who said : 

“Several members have eulogised the valuable services rendered 
by Sir S. Radhakrishnan to this University. I am not going to 
Tepeat them again. Great as he is as a scholar, great as he is as a 
philosopher, great as he is as an administrator, he is greater still 
asaman. It is perhaps not realised by many of you that he is a 
unique kind of Homo sapiens a fact of which only a few of us have 
been aware. As a student of Zoology, I have tried to study him 
(laughter) in my own way and have even dissected him to bits in 
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order to make a correct estimate of him. My labours have been 
richly rewarded for I have found, to my astonishment, that instead 
of red blood, there flows in his arteries and veins the milk of human 
kindness (hear, hear and laughter). May I also tell you, as a student 
of Zoology, that the blood traverses the heart twice before reaching 
any organ and structure and there is no part of the body that is 
not permeated with blood. And so, in this case, every tissue and 
cell of his body is saturated and permeated with the milk of human 
kindness. Instead of the corpuscles, there float in that latex, in 
a dissolved state, the hopes and ambitions of a whole race of 
mankind. 

“T have made yet another discovery, and it is that he is all 
heart from head to foot (hear, hear). Such a specimen is rarely 
to be found and we were lucky in having him among us. these few 
years, Sir Radhakrishnan represents all that is good and imperish- 
able in our culture. He has been our unofficial and official amba- 
ssador in many lands and has travelled more widely than any one 
else in recent times. For that reason, he has been called a globe- 
trotter by one of the speakers to-day. May I point out that even 
as a globe-trotter he is — 

“A type of the wise, who soar but never roam. 

True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” (Wordsworth).” 


In reply Professor Radhakrishnan thanked all for their kind words 


of appreciation. He then moved that Dr. Amaranatha Jha be elected 
Vice-Chancellor of the University and said : 


“There are great difficulties in securing a Vice-Chancellor for 
this University. He must be a Hindu. He must be a teacher. 
He must be an experienced administrator and there is one other 
qualification which he should possess and it is this that he should 
be able to speak fluently both in Hindi and English, Dr. Jha 
possesses these requisite qualifications and the Pandits will feel 
satisfaction on knowing that we have been able to secure the ser- 
vices of Dr. Amaranatha Jha who knows Hindi, Gentlemen, Dr. 
Amaranatha Jha is no stranger to us. He has been a Professor 
all his life and had been the Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity for nine years. A distinguished educationist, an able discipli- 
narian, and a lover of students, there could not have been any other 
suitable person for the Vice-Chancellorship and therefore, it is a 
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matter of immense satisfaction to me and to the members of the 
Court as also to the students and staff of the University that we 
have been able to get Professor Amaranatha Jha to act as the Vice- 
Chancellor in this University. 

“There is a tinge of sorrow in my mind. I spoke to him and I 
wrote to him that it is essential that he should undertake the Vice- 
Chancellorship for at least a period of three years—a minimum 
period that will give us a sense of security that will allay all appre- 
hensions. That will make him take interest in the affairs of the 
University: He assured me that if the affairs of the University 
were favourable, he would serve for a longer period. It is the duty 
of the members of the Court, the Council and students and teachers 
of this University to make hig stay a success so that we may have 
4 good fortune of having Dr. Jha as our Vice-Chancellor for many 
many years. With these words I move that Dr. Jha be elected 
the Vice-Chancellor of this University for the residue period of mine.” 


The proposal was carried unanimously. 


A meeting of the Council was held in the afternoon on the same day 
Professor Radhakrishnan had assured the members’ of the Ministerial 
Staff, a couple of months before, that the minimum starting salary of a 
member of the ministerial staff would be Rs. 60/-p.m. Similarly he had 
announced that an Assistant Professor would not get less than Rs. 200/- 
p.m. to start with. He got these announcements recorded by the Council. 
This shows what an amount of interest he had in the welfare of the 
staff and how scrupulously he wanted to keep up the promise made 
by him, 

A farewell meeting was arranged on the evening of the 12th January, 
in the Samskrit Mahavidyalaya Hall after which Professor Radhakrishnan 
left Banaras for England. 


Thus came to an end the term of a Vice-Chancellor who can rightly 
be called the saviour of the University. Not only did he save the Uni- 
versity but he also put it on a sound basis. The financial position im- 
proved. The overdraft which was Rs. 13,43,548/-on the Ist April, 1939, 
reduced to Rs. 7,54,495/-on the Ist April, 1947 The number of students 
also gradually increased and in 1947-48 it reached the figure of 5233. 


The number of candidates admitted to the various degrees at the 
Convocations held between 1939 to 1947 was as follows: 
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Convocation held on 














2 a a 3 4 eb 
OS RS a tio Cie ee 
ao Pat aa Taa 
ie hing = tian pn ae reales a rd 
RAB R ARAB SA 
Faculty of Theology : 
Vedacharya = -- >> 2 2 6 3 2 
Dharmacharya 1112—----- 
Veda Sastri =e a =e \0 Saw A! ies. 13, 13) 
Dharma Sastri 424 3-—-—- = 
Karma Kand Sastri ---- - -— = 8 
Faculty of Oriental Learning : 
Shastracharya 20 22 15 12 15 16 16 12 18 
Sampurnacharya -----—- 2-—- 1 = 
Shastri 27 41 24 25 19 26 31 27 25 
Shastri Sampurna 4 4——— 1 2 2 1 
Faculty of Arts: 
D.Litt. = l-—--—- 14 3 -— 38 
Ph.D. = - 1 
M.A. 66 82 90 114 86 70 94 106 105 
M.Com. Se Se SS 
B.A, 216 200 228 203 175 241 246 183 278 
B.Com. = — — 388 42 37 35 
B.T. (B.Ed.) 84 82 84 88 86 87 84 87 88 
Faculty of Science : 
D.Sc. Avg Bure SewBuacthy ==? eB innllestl 
Ph.D. = >->=s-->2- 1 = 
M.Sc. 389 26 37 44 38 44 34 51 45 
B.8e. 61 68 103 107 106 128 91 143 131 
Faculty of Technology 
MSc. (Ind. Chem.) 10:12) 97% 16. 9 14.1620) 17 
MSc. (Agr. Botany) 14 21 25 24 12 15 18 19 i 
M. Se. (Agr.) —--- -—- —- = — 
M.Pharm. === = | ee 4 
BSc. (Ind. Chem.) 34 44 69 79 62 73 75 98 64 
B.Sc, (Glass Tech.) 2 M0) hee OO 28 S16 alt 
B.Sc. (Ceramics Tech.) —-——— 49 412 
B.Pharm. 1 2 11 4 14 13 14 20 17 
B.Sc. (Engineering) 85 49 48 87 65 52 101 107 127 
B.Sc. (Mining) Ope cialleieeee joe tt ania Oe 6 
B.Se. (Metallurgy) 8 15 16 13 25 26 23 20 27 
Faculty of Law : 
LL.B. 100 84 93 67 55 56 64 59 88 
Faculty of Ayurveda (Medicine 
& Surgery) 
Ayurvedacharya 28 14 40 20 30 25 35 30 35 
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The recipients of the D.Litt. degree at the Convocations held during 
1939 to 1947 were: Sarva Shri Kesari Narain Shukla, Jagannath Prasad 
Sharma, Fateh Singh, Arwind U. Vasavada, Ram Pratap Singh, Sant Lal 
Katare, Veermani Prasad Upadhyaya, P. Nagaraja Rao, Ram Awadh 
Dwivedi, Hari Ram Misra, Sampson C. Shen and H. V. Trivedi. Those who 
received the D.Sc. degree were : Bhrigunath Narayan Singh, R.S, Choudhuri, 
G. W. Chiplonkar, P. B. Mathur, S. N. Mehrotra, L. B. Kajale, Sad Gopal, 
A. Purushottam, Shyam Kishore Vasistha, Prem Das Srivastava, D. N. 
Solanki, Sarju Prasad, V. P. Rao, C. Dakshinamurti, B. Dayal, Nand Lal 
Singh, A. N. Roy, Ram Nagina Singh, P. G. Deo, K. Venkateswara Rao, 
P. Venkateswarulu and S. Rajaraman. 


In the year 1945, the Senate decided to institute two Research degrees 
on par with those conferred in English Universities—one of the lower kind 
and the other of a higher one. The lower degree was to be Ph.D. and 
the higher D.Litt. or D.Sc. Two candidates—Miss Suptimoyee Sinha and 
Shri N. K, Ananta Rao—received the Ph.D. degree under the new regula- 
tion, at the Convocation held on the 15th December, 1946, 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
EARLY POST-INDEPENDENCE YEARS 
frardat aff fafeaet ast a Aaifa a ca aie 


Kumarasambhava 1-59. 


The approval of the Visitor to the election of Dr, Amaranatha Jha 
was received an the 13th January, 1948. But he was not in a position 
to take charge of the office immediately as he was holding the post of the 
Chairman, Public Service Commission, U.P. He requested the Govern- 
ment to grant him leave. Pandit Govind Malaviya carried on the work 
as Acting Vice-Chancellor. 

Pandit Govind Malaviya was also a member of the Constituent Assem- 
bly and when he was at Delhi to attend its session he extended, on the 
28th January, 1948, an invitation on behalf of the University to Their 
Excellencies Earl Mountbatten of Burma, Governor General of India and 
Ex-officio Lord Rector of the University and Countess Mountbatten to 
honour the University by a visit. In response to this invitation, Their 
Excellencies the Mountbattens were to visit the University on the 20th 
February, 1948, Dr. Amaranatha Jha arrived at Banaras on the 19th 
February, to attend the function arranged for welcoming the Lord Rector, 
The Pro, Chancellor, Maharaja Sir Kameshwar Singh of Darbhanga also 
came for the function. On behalf of the University, Dr. Amaranatha Jha 
presented a welcome address to the Lord .Rector. Lord Mountbatten 
replied in a few gracious words. In a fine speech which had the glimpses 
of that of his father, Pandit Govind Malaviya proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks. 

Dr. Amaranatha Jha left for Allahabad the next morning. He re- 
turned after a week and assumed charge of his office on the 27th February, 
1948, The same afternoon he addressed the staff and the students of the 
University in the Samskrit Mahavidyalaya Hall. 

Steps had already been taken by the Acting Vice-Chancellor, Pandit 
Govind Malaviya, to revise the scales of pay of the staff. On the 10th Feb- 
ruary, 1948 the Council approved his proposal to request the Government 
of India for additional grant for this purpose. He approached the Govern- 
ment for a grant to enable the Universly to wipe off its overdraft, besides 
financial assistance for other items. He met Sri V. Narahari Rao, Secret- 
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ary, Finance Department on the 9th March, 1948, and had very useful 
conversation with him in this connection. He requested the Government 
to depute one of its best Finance Department Officers to come to the Uni- 
versity to review in collaboration with the University authorities, the en- 
tire financial position and accounts system of the University and, to report 
to the Vice-Chancellor about the same, suggesting improvements, if any, 
in the financial administration and the system of accounts, and stating 
what further financial assistance the University required on the basis of 
its existing activities and revenue, to carry on its activities efficiently and 
satisfactorily, without constant financial deficit, worry and anxiety. 


During the month of March, 1948, the Government sanctioned re- 
curring and non-recurring grants for the Development of the Colleges of 
Engineering and Mining and Metallurgy under the All-India Council for 
Technical Education Scheme. Payment of a grant of over Rs. 16 lakhs 
on various accounts was received before the close of the financial year on 
the 31st March, 1948, 


During 1947-48 the Maharaja of Nepal donated a lac of rupees-which 
was kept as an endowment for promoting higher studies in Samskrit and 
Research publications. 

The question of revision of the scales of pay of the staff of the Uni- 
versity was taken up by the Council when it met on the 24th March, 1948, 
After some discussion it was decided to fix the grades as follows : 

I. Colleges of Arts, Science, Law, Agriculture, Oriental Learning, 

Theology, Ayurveda, Teachers’ Training College and Women’s 


College : 
University Professors : Rs. 800-50-1250 
Professors and Principal, Samskrit Maha- 
vidyalaya : Rs, 500-25-800 


Assistant Professors and Pradhan Adhya- 
pakas of the Samskrit Mahavidyalaya : Rs. 250-15-400-20-600 
Tutors, Demonstrators, ete. and Adhya- 
pakas of the Samskrit Mahavidyalaya : Rs. 150-10-350 
IL. Colleges of Engineering, Mining & Metallurgy and Technology : 


University Professors : Rs. 1000-50-1750 
Professors and Superintendent Work- 

shops : Rs, 600-40-1000 
Assistant Professors and Foreman Rs. 300-20-600 


Assistant Foreman Rs. 150-10-350 
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The scales of pay of the members of the Administrative and ministerial 
staff were also revised. The salary of every employee in the revised grade 
was calculated and fixed in accordance with a formula laid down by the 
Council. 

The revised grades and salaries were brought into force with effect 
from the Ist April, 1948 for all with the exception of the University Pro- 
fessors and Professors of the non-technological Colleges and similar posts 
on the Administrative side. 

Several new posts were also created with a view to raise the standard 
of instruction besides making provision for Research Scholarships. 


The Class IV staff (Peons, servants, Laboratory Bearers, etc.) did not 
receive any revision in their pay scales. But it was decided that they should 
get two increments in their existing grades. Soon after the announcement 
of the Council’s decision, the B.H.U. Mazdoor Sangh gave a notice on the 
7th April, 1948 that unless their demands were acceded to by the 20th April, 
1948, the labourers of the University would go on strike from the 21st April, 
1948. The notice contained several demands which had already been 
settled by the Committee appointed under the Chairmanship of Acharya 
Narendra Deva. The Council had accepted most of the recommendations 
of the Committee but they had not yet been given effect to. The Mazdoor 
Sangh now demanded the appointment of a Conciliation Committee to 
settle down the dispute between the Sangh and the University authorities. 


The Council considered the matter on the 14th April, 1948 and re- 
solved that the Sangh might be informed of the resolutions which had al- 
ready been adopted by the Council on the recommendations of the Narendra 
Deva Committee. The Council expressed its inability to accept the demand 
for the appointment of a Conciliation Committee. 


The Vice-Chancellor issued an order on the 14th April that “if any 
member of the University—staff or student—takes any part in the strike 
calculated to bring the work of the University to a standstill, he will: be 
considered to have committed @ serious breach of University discipline 
and will be treated severely.” 


A circular was also issued to the members of the University, staff 
and students, stating the concessions that had already been made to the 
Class IV staff on the recommendations of the Narendra Deva Committee 
and trusting that the staff and students would help to maintain the normal 
working of the University and be of real assistance to it, should an emer 
gency arise, 
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The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Amaranatha Jha left on the evening of the 
14th April for Allahabad en route to Canada for attending the Rotary 
International. He was expected back on the 10th May, 1948. The whole 
burden of meeting the situation, therefore, fell upon Pandit Govind Mala- 
viya alone. 


The Mazdoor Sangh was informed of the action taken by the Uni- 
versity on the report of the Narendra Deva Committee and was asked to 
weigh the matter very carefully before resorting to any strike. 


The Council further decided on the 20th April, that ‘those Mazdoors 
who go on strike and do not attend to their duties on Wednesday, the 21st 
April, 1948, willbe treated as having been dismissed from the University 
services.” The 2ist of April, 1948 was a holiday for the University but it 
was cancelled, 


The Mazdoor Sangh did not pay heed to any of these things and went 
on strike as announced. 


Arrangements had been made to carry on the work in the emergency. 
But on the morning of the 23rd April, 1948 a major breakdown occurred 
in the electric plant in the University Power House in the Engineering 
College as a result of which both electricity and water supply stopped. 
A difficult situation was created but Pandit Govind Malaviya took up the 
challenge. He made arrangements for adequate supply of water from the 
city to the hostels and residences of the University town and for Petromax 
lights. He also obtained emergent permission of the U.P. Government 
over the telephone for the Benares Electric Supply Co. Ltd. to supply 
electric current to the University. The work of laying cables was started 
immediately by the Benares Electric Supply Co. Ltd. It was a scene when 
about one thousand members of the Mazdoor Sangh stood on the road 
between the University gate and Lanka watching the progress of this work, 
The purpose of the strike was completely defeated. Many of the employees 
returned to their duties but some still hoped to succeed and so the strike 
continued. Those who returned for duty were reappointed and on the 
20th May, 1948 the Council finally decided to employ fresh hands if a sub- 
stantial number of ex-employees did not apply for re-employment by the 
27th May, 1948. This was notified, several persons applied for re-employ- 
ment and they were re-appointed. The strike was not, however, officially 
withdrawn by the Mazdoor Sangh. A move was made by outside leaders 
for conciliation but the Council did not budge an inch from its original 
stand, The Mazdoor Sangh became extinct for all practical purposes. 
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The University started well when it reopened after the Summer Va- 
cation in July, 1948. But its work was affected for sometime in August 
and September on account of the heavy floods in the Ganges. The main 
roads leading to the University were waist-deep in water. The students 
went round the adjoining villages and rendered social services to the suffer- 
ing people. 


Tn response to the request of the University, the Government of India, 
Ministry of Finance, decided to depute Sri S. Ramayya, Deputy Secretary, 
Ministry of Finance to go exhaustively into the financial position of the 
University with the cooperation of the University authorities and submit 
his report. He was also requested to review the methods of budgeting, 
control, disbursement and accounts and suggest improvements if any. 
Sri Ramayya arrived at Banaras on the 23rd September, 1948 accompanied 
by Sri H. 8. Verma, Assistant Secretary, Ministry of Education. After 
a stay for eleven days, during which they scrutinised the requirements of 
the University, they left for Delhi on the evening of the 2nd October, 1948. 
Shri Ramayya had some further discussion with the Pro. Vice-Chancellor 
and some officials of the University at Delhi from the 2lst to the 23rd 
October, 1948. While a substantial grant was expected from the Govern- 
ment of India on the basis of his report, the U.P. Government also sanc- 
tioned a non-recurring grant of Rs. two lakhs which was utilised towards 
the repayment of the: overdraft. 


One of the important decisions taken at this time concerned the wel- 
fare of the students of the University. A mock Parliament of the students 
existed from the beginning. It was now decided to have a University 
Union also with the following objects : 

(1) To promote patriotism, public spirit, education in citizenship 
and the growth of a disciplined corporate life among the stu- 
dents of the University ; 

(2) To promote the academic, social and cultural welfare of the 
students of the University ; 

(3) To promote the growth of a sense of responsibility among 
the students and thus to afford them opportunities for train- 
ing in public life. 

The Union was to function under the direction and guidance of the 
Speaker of the Parliament who was to be a member of the teaching staff. 
The Speaker was to be responsible for co-ordination and harmonious work- 
ing of the Union and the Parliament. The President of the Union was to 
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be the Premier of the Parliament and he was to be elected in the manner 
prescribed by the Constitution of the Parliament. The General Secretary 
of the Union was to be elected by the members of the Parliament. The 
Privy Council of the Parliament was to be the General Council of the Union, 


The Vice-Chancellor appointed Professor P, 8. Verma as the Speaker 
of the Parliament for the session 1948-49. 


The term of the Vice-Chancellorship of Dr. Amaranatha Jha was to 
expire in December, 1948. He made it clear that he would not be able 
to continue on the expiry of that term, The Senate, however, passed a 
resolution unanimously on the 18th November, 1948, requesting the U.P. 
Government to allow him to continue as the Honorary Vice-Chancellor of 
the University for a further period of three years and also requesting Dr. 
Amaranatha Jha to allow his name to be proposed for election as the Vice- 
Chancellor at the forthcoming meeting of the Court which was to be held on 
the 5th December, 1948. 

At the same meeting of the Senate, Shri U. A. Asrani moved the 
following proposal : 

“That the Senate should appoint Committees to look into 
the ways and means of toning up the academic life of the Univer- 
sity. ‘The different committees should deal respectively with va- 
tious aspects of the question, e.g. limiting the number of students 
in the classes, provision of library and laboratory facilities, impro- 
ving the study atmosphere and general discipline in Colleges, hos- 
tels, etc. These committees should report before the meeting of 
the Senate to be held on March next and also to the Council regard- 
ing the financial implications of their proposals.” 


Just at this time, on the 4th November, 1948, the Government of 
India, had appointed a Commission under the Chairmanship of Dr. Radha- 
krishnan “to report on Indian University Education and suggest improve- 
ments and extensions that may be desirable to suit present and future 
requirements of the country.” The terms of reference of this Commission 
were to consider and make recommendations in regard to: 

(i) The aims and objects of university education and research in 
India. 

(ii) The changes considered necessary and desirable in the consti- 
tution, control, functions and jurisdiction of universities in 
India and their’ relations with Governments, Central and 
Provincial. 
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(iti) The Finance of universities. 

(iv) The maintenance of the highest standards of teaching and 
examination in the universities and colleges under their control. 

(v) The courses of study in the universities with special reference 
to the maintenance of a sound balance between the Huma- 
nities and the Sciences and between pure science and techno- 
logical training and the duration of such courses. 

(vi) The standards of admission to university courses of study 
with reference to the desirability of an independent university 
entrance examination and the avoidance of unfair discrimi- 
nations which militate against Fundamental Right 23(2). 

(vii) The medium of instruction in the universities. 

(viii) The provision for advanced study in Indian culture, history, 
literatures, languages, philosophy and fine arts. 

(ix) The need for more universities on a regional or other basis. 

(x) The organisation of advanced research in all branches of know- 
ledge in the universities and Institutes of higher research in 
a well co-ordinated fashion avoiding waste of effort and re- 
sources. 

(xi) Religious instruction in the universities. 

(xii) The special problems of the Banaras Hindu University, the 
Aligarh Muslim University, the Delhi University and other 
institutions of an All-India character. 

(xiii) The qualifications, conditions of service, salaries, privileges 
and functions of teachers and the encouragement of original 
research by teachers. 

(xiv) The discipline of students, hostels and the organisation of tu- 
torial work and any other matter which is germane and essen- 
tial to a complete and comprehensive enquiry into all aspects 
of university education and advanced research in India. 

The Commission was primarily concerned with principles of University 
reform rather than with the detailed application of these principles to in- 
dividual Universities, The terms of reference, however, included the 
consideration of special problems of the Banaras Hindu University and other 
institutions of All-India Character. 

‘As the report of the Commission was expected soon, some members of 
the Senate felt that it was unnecessary to appoint a Committee as proposed 
by Shri U. A. Asrani, at that stage. However, after some discussion, 
the Senate decided to appoint a Committee to consider the proposal. end 
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to make suitable recommendations, The Committee included besides the 
Vice-Chancellor, Pro. Vice-Chancellor and some other members, the Principals 
of all Colleges, Chief Wardens of hostels and the Librarian. 

On the 18th November, 1948, the Senate further decided to confer 
the degree of Doctor of Laws Honoris Causa on Sri C, Rajagopalachayi, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and Shri Puru- 
shottam Das Tandon; and the degree of Doctor of Letters Honoris Causa 
on Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Dr. Sachchi- 
danand Sinha and Dr. Hu Shih, President of the National Peking University, 
China. 









A Spectal Convocation was held on the 25th November, 1948 to honour 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister of India. The degree 
ot Doctor of Laws Honoris Causa was conferred on him, 


A week later, on the 2nd December, 1948, another Special Convocation 
was held for conferring the degree of Doctor of Laws Honoris Causa on Sri 
C. Rajagopalachari, who was then the Governor-General of India and Lord 
Rector of the University. 


The Thirty-first annual Convocation was held on the same day just 
after the Special Convocation. The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred on Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and Shri Purushottam Das 
Tandon. The Lord Rector, Shri. C. Rajagopalachari delivered the Con- 
vocation Address extempore. 

The fine arrangements made for the Special and Annual Convocation 
were so thorough as to evoke high appreciation of the Lord Rector, Both 
the functions were very impressive. 

‘The annual meeting of the Court was held on the 5th December, 1948, 
The election of the Vice-Chancellor was an important item. The names of 
Dr. Amaranatha Jha and Pandit Govind Malaviya were tabled on the 
Agenda paper for election as the Vice-Chancellor for a period of three years. 

Addressing the Court, Dr. Amaranatha Jha said: 

“This is the last occasion as it is the first on which I shall 
address you as Vice-Chancellor, perhaps you will let me make a few 
general observations. First, I shall quote to you a passage from the 
valedictory address of Sir Richard Livingstone delivered a few months 
ago on retirement from the Vice-Chancellorship of Oxford University. 
His words have a significance for us which you will not miss. “Some 
anxiety may be felt,” he said, “that the increase in the proportion 


of total. University Expenditure met from Government Grant may 
97 
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bring with it a degree of Government Control from which Universi- 
ties have hitherto been free. Such freedom is the palladium of 
Universities, to be preserved at all costs. A watchful eye should 
be kept on earmarked grants. It is clear that the amount of ear- 
marked money which can be absorbed by any institution without 
loss of independence depends largely upon how much free money there 
is to balance it.” I hope the words of this experienced Educational 
Administrator will be heeded, and that the University will in future 
examine with great care and circumspection offers of earmarked 
grants. 

“Secondly, even at the risk of being considered old-fashioned 
may I suggest that more stress should be placed on merit and quality 
than merely on numbers. There has been a tendency to expand, 
to admit more students, to start new courses of study, to 
open new departments, without any corresponding measures to 
ensure efficiency in teaching, providing equipment, adding to the 
Library, arranging for residential and even class-room accommoda- 
tion. Too many students flock with only low vocational ends ; 
they come in search of a diploma which has an economic value, and 
which they would willingly purchase for a few rupees without wasting 
time in the University. 


‘Thirdly, we shall find in increasing measure that the public 
and the legislature will be more responsive to the development of 
utilitarian courses than to those relating to the humanities and 
basic sciences. General culture will be no one’s concern. One 
need not decry the value of professional and vocational studies in 
order to emphasise the importance of humane studies. It is recog- 
nised that professional studies for medicine, law and education 
fall appropriately within the province of a University. Why not 
also the builder and the architect and the agriculturist. Physical 
science in its application to machinery must receive more and more 
attention, More and more should be done to encourage education 
which enables a knowledge of science to advance agriculture, 
industry and commerce. In this University, we should develop 
and strengthen the Engineering College, the College of Technology, 
the College of Mining and Metallurgy, the Ayurvedic College, the 
College of Agriculture and the Departments of Geology and Geo- 
graphy. These have been our distinctive branches that have won 
wide recognition. Teachers of technical subjects should have some 
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industrial experience and their contact with the workshops should 
be periodically renewed. Every technical course should include 
some study of social and economic relationships. The general pro- 
blems of citizenship are not the concern only of politicians and civil 
servants. It is necessary, therefore, that the cry of utilitarian 
studies should not lead us to a neglect of the wider background 
which is desirable even for training in highly specialised skills. 


“No University education can be considered to be satisfactory 
which does not give to students some view of human values and 
a philosophy of life. As Bosanquet put it: “Leisure—the word 
from which our word ‘School’ is derived—was for the Greek the 
expression of the highest moments of the mind. It was not labour ; 
far less was it recreation. It was that employment of the mind 
in which by great thoughts, by art and poetry which lift us above 
ourselves, by the highest exertion of the intelligence, as we should 
add, by religion, we obtain occasionally a sense of something that 
cannot be taken from us, a real oneness and centre in the ‘universe ; 
and which makes us feel that whatever happens to the present form 
of our little ephemeral personality, life is yet worth living because 
it has a real and sensible contact with something of eternal value.” 
That is also what Toynbee has said in his recent book in which he 
advocates that the secular super-structure should be put back on to 
religious foundations. “‘Our precept” he says, “in studying History 
as a whole, should be to relegate economic and political history to 
a subordinate place and give religious history the primacy. For 
religion, after all, is the serious business of the human race.” In 
this University in particular, we must not lose sight of this. Writing 
in Harijan in 1937, Mahatma Gandhi described what he called the 
square of Swaraj with four right angles, viz., political independence 
and economic independence on one side, and morality and religion of 
the other. Sir Gooroo Das Banerjee, in supporting the Hindu Uni- 
versity Scheme, said that Hindu ideals “rise above ritual and dogma 
and concern the spirit in man. They are, on the theoretical side, a 
firm living faith that life is not a scramble for the transitory goad 
things of the earth, but it is a struggle for the attainment of spiritual 
good ; and, on the practical side, the leading of a life of cheerful 
selfabnegation and devotion to the performance of duty, regardless 
of reward, for the service of humanity.” When he laid the Founda- 
tion-Stone of the University, in 1916, Lord Hardinge said “Educa- 
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tion without religion is of little worth. Here, if anywhere, should 

be found that religious atmosphere which seems to me so essential 

to the formation of character, and here, if anywhere, the genius 

of modern progress will be purified by the spirit of ancient culture.” 

So, ladies and gentlemen, while we should do all in our power to 

develop the technical and scientifie branches of knowledge, I trust 

we shall not overlook the claims of those studies which familiarise 

us with the lofty spirituality and high moral tone of our culture, 

“Tnspired by the thoughts and achievements of those who are 

gone, let the University advance. Let us say to our crities: “Ap- 

plaud us when we run; console us when we fall ; cheer us when we 

recover ; but let us pass on for God’s sake, let us pass on” (Cheers), 

After the annual statement of the Vice-Chancellor, the Court re- 

elected Maharajadhiraja Dr, Sir Kameshwar Singh as the Pro. Chancellor 

of the University for a period of three years. Shri Jyotibhushan Gupta 
was elected Treasurer for a period of three years. 


When the election of fhe Vice-Chancellor was taken up, Dr. 
Amaranatha Jha said : 

45 -I deeply value the wish of the Pro. Vice-Chancellor, 
the strated of the Senate and the students and the eminent persons 
who have been here recently that I should stay on. I regret to have 
to say “No”, 

“T came almost as a stranger. But the professors and students 





have treated me with great generosity, the memory of which I shall 
cherish. 

“T came in an emergency. Now I depart. May I convey 
to you and through you, to all sections of the University my warm 
thanks for their great kindness to me and my cordial wishes for 
their well being? When Socrates and Phaedvus were returning 
homeward in the afternoon, Socrates remarked that one should not 
leave the haunt of Pan without a prayer. I repeat that prayer. 
May the deity of the place grant that you may become beautiful 
inwardly, and that all your outward goods may prosper your inner 
soul.” 

Dr. Amaranatha Jha having withdrawn, the only other name pro- 
posed for the Vice-Chancellorship was that of Pandit Govind Malaviya 
and he was declared elected. 

The students of the University desired that Dr. Amaranatha Jha 
should continue as the Vice-Chancellor. They had been staging demon- 
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strations ventilating their support for him and they hoped that he would 
accede to their request. A large number of students had come to witness 
the proceedings of the Court. And when Pandit Govind Malaviya was 
declared elected, they started shouting and creating great disturbance. The 
Vice-Chancellor adjourned the meeting and ordered the Proctors to clear 
off the gallaries. The Court resumed its proceedings after half an hour, 

One of the proposals considered by the Court at this meeting was 
regarding the name of the University. The Government of India had 
proposed an amendment of the Benares Hindu University Act to remove 
the word “Hindu” from the name of the University and also to delete Section 
9(2) of the Act which said ; 

“No person not being a Hindu shall become or be appointed 
a member of any Court other than the First Court unless he has 
been a member of the First Court.” 

The matter was considered by the Council in July, 1948, Even in the 
altered circumstances in the country, the Council was not satisfied that there 
was any need for legislation involving a change in the name of the University, 
but if the Government decided to introduce legislation, the Indian equi- 
valent) Kashi Vishwa Vidyalaya should be adopted. As this was a matter 
vitally affecting the University, the Council urged upon the Government 
the desirability of not undertaking any legislation until the Court of the 
University had had an opportunity of expressing its opinion on 
the amending Bill. The views of the Council were communicated to the 
Government and they were requested to drop the bill. The Government of 
Tndia then issued a statement saying that no action would be taken in the 
matter until the Court considered it. 

Many members of the Court expressed strong opposition to the change 
of the name and finally the Court adopted a resolution “that the Court is 
not in favour of the deletion of the word “Hindu” from the name of the 
Benares Hindu University,” 


It will be remembered that the Court had appointed a Committee on 
the 27th November, 1943 to revise and modify the Statutes relating to the 
constitutions of the Senate, the Syndicate and other academic bodies with 
a view to ensure proper and desirable representations of the various depart- 
ments of the University on those bodies and to minimise the evils of elections 
as far as possible. The recommendations of this Committee were consi- 
dered by the Court at its next meeting held on the 25th November, 1944 
and they were referred to the Senate and if necessary to the Syndicate and 
to the Faculties through the Senate, for eliciting opinion. 
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his State with the U.P. he donated on the 14th October, 1949, a sum of 
Rupees twelve lakhs in cash to the University for the following purposes : 
(i) Rupees eight lakhs to serve as'an endowment for meeting the 
expenses or part of the expenses of a College of Indology includ- 
ing a Kashiraj Chair of Indology at it ; 
(ii) Rupees two lakhs as an endowment for the. College of Music 
and Fine Arts ; 
(iii) Rupees one lakh as an endowment for award of scholarships 
to the students of the Samskrit Mahavidyalaya ; 
(iv) Rupees one lakh towards the construction of the temple. 

Besides this cash donation, he gifted to the University the well-equipped 
up-to-date State Hospital which was being run at Ramnagar. He also 
gifted one big portion of the military barracks of the Banaras State, which 
used to house the army and its officers and which could, practically without 
any addition or any change, serve excellently as a hostel for the students of 
the University. 

The University received great help in this connection from the U.P. 
Government and the States’ Ministry of the Government of India. Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Pandit G.B. Pant enabled the Maharaja to make 
the donation and gift of the properties to the University. 

Maharaja Shri Vibhuti Narayan Singh desired that the University 
should as far as possible set up a Medical College at Ramnagar. The U.P. 
Government had a plan for setting up Medical Colleges in some centres 
in the State. Negotiations were therefore carried on between the U. P. 
Government, the Maharaja and the University, and as a result the hospital 
at Ramnagar and the block of buildings were handed over by the University 
to the U.P, Government for being utilised as the nucleus for the establishment 
of a full-fledged up-to-date Medical College. The arrangement was that 
the Medical College after its completion should be handed over to the Uni- 
versity. If, however, for any reasons,.the U.P. Government were unable 
to decide upon the establishment of a Medical College at Ramnagar with 
the Hospital as its nucleus, the hospital and the buildings were to revert 
to the University for being run as an adjunct to its Ayurvedic College. 

The month of November, 1949 was full of important events. On 
the 9th November, 1949, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant who was then the 
Premier of U.P. paid a- visit to the University and presided over the death 
anniversary of Mahamana Malaviyaji. He spoke in very high terms about 
the achievements of the University and described it as one of the best in 
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A week later started the memorable Convocation week. The various 
Colleges of the University held their annual functions every year on diffe- 
tent dates. Pandit Govind Malaviya felt that all these functions should be 
organised together and held at one time and at one place. Besides saving 
time, energy and money, this was expected to bring closer contact and unity 
among the students of the different colleges of the University. A Convoca- 
tion Week programme was arranged with this idea from the 16th to 24th 
November, 1949, 


The celebrations started at seven in the morning of the 16th November 
with Puja and Havan at the temple grounds and inauguration of the Con- 
vocation Week by Maharaja Shri Vibhuti Narayan Singh’ of Banaras at a 
function held at eight in the morning in the special pandal at the Arts 
College quadrangle. This was followed by the inauguration of the School 
of Music and Fine Arts by Pandit Omkar Nath Thakur, 


In the afternoon of the 16th, was held the Annual Day of the Samskrit 
Mahavidyalaya. Jt was the first time that this College was celebrating its 
Annual Day. More important than this was that the function was presided. 
over by His Holiness Jagadguru Sankaracharya Sri Bharati Krishna Tirtha 
of Govardhana Pitha, Puri, a great philosopher, an erudite scholar and a 
great mathematician well-known for his researches in Vedic Mathematics, 
His Holiness delivered two lectures on Ancient Mathematics. He showed 
how highly developed was Mathematics in Ancient India and how even the 
most difficult mathematical problems could easily be solved by applying the 
Sutras (formulae) that existed in Veda-Sastras, The lectures were very in- 
teresting. At the request of the Vice-Chancellor and others, His Holiness 
agreed to stay in the University during the next Chaturmasya (in the first 
term of the session 1950-51) and deliver a series of lectures on the subject. 
His Holiness also delivered a discourse on Gita, 


. The programme of the Convocation week was a crowded one and inelu- 
ded variety shows, dramas, music, lectures, kavi-sammelan, ete. The nine 
days were full of festivities. The University had the pleasure of welcoming 
several distinguished scholars and leaders on this occasion and of.listening to 
them. Prominent among them were: Dr, §. S. Bhatnagar, Shri K. M. 
Munshi, Acharya Narendra Deva, Shri Jairam Das Daulatram, Dr. Carsun 
Chang of China, Shrimati Hansa Mehta, Shri Ravi Shankar Shukla, Shri 
N. R. Sarkar and Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Giridhar Sharma Chaturvedi, 


Another highlight of the programme was the instrumental music 


performance on sarod and violin given by Shri Allauddin Khan, 
84 
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One of the functions held during this week was the naming of a new 
hostel as Professor Syama Charan De Hostel. This was done by Dr, Bhagavan 
Das on the 18th November, 1949, 


The Convocation was held on the 20th November, 1949. The honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on Sir Homi Modi, Pandit Ravi 
Shankar Shukla and Shri V. T. Krishnamachari; the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters on Acharya Narendra Deva and Shri K. M. Munshi and 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science on Dr. 8. 8. Bhatnagar, The 
honorary degree of Vachaspati was conferred on Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Giridhar Sharma Chaturvedi. The Convocation Address was delivered by 
Shri K. M. Munshi. The melodious music of Pandit Omkar Nath Thakur 
that evening delighted the audience. 


The Annual meeting of the Court was also held during the Convocation 
week at 12 noon on the 19th November, 1949. The term of the Chancellor 
had expired. The Court elected Maharaja Sir George Jivaji Rao Scindia 
of Gwalior as Chancellor for the full term of three years. And in his place 
the Maharao Sri Bhim Singhji of Kotah was elected as Pro. Chancellor 
for the next three years. Dr. P. Parija was elected Pro. Vice-Chancellor for 
a period of three years on such conditions as the Council might fix. 


Dr. Parija had joined the University as University Professor and the 
Pro. Vice-Chancellor. His salary was being paid as University Professor 
of Botany. As Pro. Vice-Chancellor he was provided with free accommoda- 
tion and travelling expenses only. Now Dr. Parija expressed his desire to 
be relieved of his duties as the University Professor of Botany, The Council 
accepted this on the 18th December, 1949 and appointed him as Honorary 
University Professor of Botany for a period of three years, The Council 
also decided that he be paid an honorarium of Rs. 1500/- per mensem plus 
free house and car as Pro, Vice-Chancellor of the University. 


It will be recalled that in 1939 His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
of Hyderabad had donated a sum of Rupees one lakh for a Chair of Indian 
Culture with the object of promoting Hindu-Muslim harmony. This money 
was invested in residential quarters. The yield was however, not suffi- 
cient to maintain a Chair. Then in 1946, the Nizam donated a sum of Rupees 
five lakhs for the construction of a hostel. The work had not yet been started. 
The Hyderabad Government was approached to permit the University to 
utilise their total donation of Rupees six lakhs, on the construction of the 
building for the College of Indology. This was allowed. 
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The Silver Jubilee session of the Inter-University Board was held at 
the Banaras Hindu University from the 27th February to the 2nd March, 
1950 under the Presidentship of Dr. Sir Ivor Jennings, Vice-Chancellor of 
Ceylon University, Colombo. 

The main Session was inaugurated by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, First 
President of the Indian Republic, on the 28th February, 1950, at the Sayaji 
Rao Gaekwad Library. This was the first place outside Delhi which was 
visited by Dr. Rajendra Prasad after assumption of the high office of the 
President. 

‘At a Special Convocation held in the afternoon of the 28th February, 
the University conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad. e 

Then on the Ist March, 1950, Dr. Rajendra Prasad laid the Founda- 
tion-stone of the Bharati Mahavidyalaya—the College of Indology. 


Dr. R. ©, Majumdar was appointed Principal of the College of Indo- 
logy and with his joining the University on the 23rd February, 1950, the 
College formally came into existence from that date. The first batch of 
students was admitted to this College in July, 1950. 

The donation of the Maharaja of Banaras provided necessary funds 
for the College of Music and Fine Arts also. So the Senate resolved on 
the 5th May, 1950 that “The School of Music and Fine Arts be henceforward 
designated as the College of Music and Fine Arts”. Pandit Omkar Nath 
Thakur was appointed Principal of the College. 

Another important event that took place at this time was the acquisi- 
tion of the Bharat Kala Bhavan by the University. This institution was 
founded in the year 1920 as an integral part of the Bharat Kala Parishad 
of which Rabindra Nath Tagore was the life President. The Kala Bhavan 
had a very useful collection of Indian Paintings of all periods, of coins of 
the Gupta and other periods and of Textiles, Sculptures, Terracottas, etc. 
‘They were housed in the premises of the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Banaras. 
In the year 1928 itself an offer was made by Rai Krishna Dasa, Secretary 
of the Bharat Kala Parishad to transfer the collections of the body to the 
University. The offer was accepted by the Council and it resolved that 
the collection be called the Bharat Kala Parishad Collection and be kept 
as a separate section of the University Museum of Art and Archaeology. 
It was decided to house the collection in the Central Hindu College build- 
ing at Kamachha pending arrangements for the housing of the section on 
the University grounds. But the proposal did not materialise. 
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Tn June 1950 an arrangement was entered into by the Vice-Chancellor 
for taking over the Bharat Kala Bhavan by the University and this was 
approved by the Council on the 9th July, 1950, Out of the funds earmarked 
for Indology buildings a sum of Rupees two lakhs was sanctioned for the 
construction of a building for the Bharat Kala Bhavan in the University 
campus. 

The foundation-stone of the Kala Bhavan was laid by Shri Jawahar- 
lal Nehru on the 17th July, 1950, Tarlier on the same day, he inaugurated 
the academic session 1950-51. Addressing the students he laid great em- 
phasis and stress on the need of character and discipline—the main pillars 
of the foundation of their future life, career and citizenship. 


At the annual meeting of the Court held on the 19th November, 1949, 
a Committee was appointed “to consider the question of necessary and de- 
sirable changes, if any, in the Act and Statutes of the University and to 
submit their report with their recommendations to the Council at as early 
a date as possible.” ‘This Committee held its sittings between the 26th 
March, 1950 and the 9th July, 1950. The Council, after going through 
the recommendations of the Committee in detail, arrived at its desision on 
the 20th August, 1950. 


In the meantime, towards the end of the year 1949, the report, of 
the University Education Commission was published by the Governmenq 
of India. The recommendations of the Commission so far as the Banaras 
Hindu University was concerned in particular were : 

(1) that the denominational character of the University Court be 
eliminated and people of all castes and creeds be eligible for 
membership; and provision for religious education be made. 
along the lines suggested by them for all the Universities, viz., 
(a) that all educational institutions start work with a few minutes 

for silent meditation ; 

(6) that in the first year of the Degree course lives of the great 
religious Jeaders like Gautama the Buddha, Confucius, 
Zoroaster, Socrates, Jesus, Samkara, Ramanuja, Madhva, 
Mohammad, Kabir, Nanak, Gandhi, be taught ; 

(c) that in the second year some’ selections of a universalist 
character from the Scriptures of the world be studied ; 
that in the third year, the central problems of the philosophy 
of religion be considered. 
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(2) that the composition of the Court and the other University au- 
thorities follow their recommendations in this respect for all the 
Universities ; 

(3) that the All-India character of the University be maintained 
in all Colleges ; 

(4) that where the College caters mainly to the need of one province 
its requirements be considered along with those of other un!ver- 
sities of the province ; 

(5) that the Intermediate classes be separated and form an inde- 
pendent institution with the two highest classes of the Central 
Hindu School ; 

(6) that efforts be made to combine the College of Oriental Learn- 
ing and the Government Sanskrit College in a strong institution; 

(7) that more generous block grants be provided for the Colleges of 
Engineering, Technology, Mining and Metallurgy and Agriculture 
as also for the Science College and the Central Hindu College 
after a proper scrutiny of all expenditure ; 

(8) that the possibilities of establishing a Medical College be inves- 
tigated ; 

(9) that the courses be remodelled according to their recommenda- 
tions in Chapters V and VII of their report and provision made 
for General Education in all Faculties; (Chapter V of their 
report contained their recommendation on the courses of study 
in Arts and Science; and Chapter VII on Professional educa- 
tion, viz., Agriculture, Commerce, Education, Engineering and 
Technology, law, Medicine, etc.) 

(10) that research work be encouraged in all Faculties through the 
appointment of the best men as teachers, through better provi- 
sion of Library and Laboratory facilities and through the 
award of generous Fellowships ; 

(11) that the Standing Finance Committee be composed of men with 
financial experience who may not necessarily be members of the 
Council and that it be empowered to exercise rigid supervision 
of the expenditure. 

The recommendations of the University Education Commission led 
the Government to move an amendment of the Benares Hindu University 
Act and they wrote to the University on the Ist May, 1950 saying that as 
“the Government of India proposed to promote legislation in the next 
session of the Parliament to amend the Banaras University Act suitably, 
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the views and suggestions of the University may be intimated to this (Hdu- 
cation) Ministry at an early date, and in any case, not later than the 31st 
July, 1950.” 


The changes recommended in the Act and Statutes as approved by 
the Council on the 20th August, 1950 were forwarded to the Government 
on the 25th August, 1950. 


The Government of India was giving grants to the Central Univer- 
sities for various purposes, In June, 1950. the Government decided that 
the question of fixing normal (block) grant to these Universities should be 
settled in the light of the requirements of these Universities. A Review- 
ing Committee consisting of Syed Ashfaque Husain, Deputy Secretary, 
Ministry of Education and Shri P. K. Basu, Deputy Secretary, Ministry 
of Finance visited the University in this connection on the 29th August, 
1950, and spent four days in discussing the problems and difficulites of 
the University in order to suggest the best way in which the Government 
of India should assist the University. 


Pandit Govind Malaviya had not been keeping good health for a con- 
siderable length of time. Every type of treatment suggested to him was 
gone through, but he had not been able to get over his illness. He was 
advised by the Doctors to leave Banaras and take complete rest for some 
months. He, therefore, resigned on the 20th August, 1950 and requested 
the Council to allow him to hand over charge of his office by the 10th Sep- 
tember, 1950. 


In spite of his illness, he was attending to his duties. On the 19th 
of August, 1950, he was not only present at the inauguration ceremony 
of the College of Music and Fine Arts but he also delivered a very lucid 
speech. When Syed Ashfaque Husain and Shri P, K. Basu visited the 
University towards the end of August, he spent long hours in looking into 
every detail and in discussing the University’s problems with them. On 
the last day of their stay he went on talking continuously, even in that 
weak state of his health, for the whole day till about eight in the evening 
and strongly presenting the University’s case before them, 





The resignation of Pandit Govind Malaviya was considered by the 
Council on the 10th September, 1950. There was a feeling of concern over 
his illness. Every one said that instead of resigning, he should be persuaded 
to withdraw his resignation and to go on leave. Owing to his physical 
undit Govind Malaviya could not be present at the meeting, 
The feeling of the Council was communicated to him and he agreed to 





inability 
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obey the decision of the Council. The Council then granted him six 
months’ leave with freedom to return to duty earlier whenever he could. 
The Council further resolved that in his absence Dr. P. Parija would per- 
form the duties of the Vice-Chancellor. Pandit Govind Malaviya proceeded 
on leave on the 20th September, 1950 after handing over charge of his 
office to Dr. P. Parija. 


The Convocation was fixed for the 26th November, 1950. Dr. M. R. 
Jayakar had been invited to deliver the Convocation Address. And so 
Pandit Govind Malaviya returned from leave and resumed his duties on 
the 24th November, 1950 though he was still not fully well. 


Like the previous year, a nine days’ programme of Convocation week 
was arranged in 1950 also from the 25th November to the 3rd ‘December. 
The 33rd Convocation was held on the 26th November, 1950. The hono- 
rary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on Dr. M. R. Jayakar, Shri 
K.N. Katju and Shri M. 8. Aney ; the honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
on Dr. H. J. Bhabha; the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters on Shri 
Nand Lal Bose, Shri Sukhdeo Behari Mishra and Shri Keshav Prasad Mi- 
shra ; and the honorary degree of Vachaspati on Vaidya Shri Yadayji Tri- 
kamji Acharya, Dr. M. R. Jayakar delivered the Convocation Address, 


The Annual meeting of the Court was also held during the Convoca- 
tion week on the 25th November, 1950. A controversy was raised at this 
meeting with regard to the report of the Committee appointed by the Court 
at its previous meeting held on the 19th November, 1949, to consider the 
question of necessary and desirable changes, if any, in the Act and Statutes 
of the University. The report as adopted by the Council had already been 
forwarded to the Government of India, Many members felt that the Court 
had not delegated its powers to the Council and that the decision of the 
Council must have been placed before the Court. It was finally agreed that 
the proceedings of the meeting of the Committee as accepted by the 
Council should be sent to the members of the Court and if the members 
of the Court then felt so, a special meeting of the Court should be convened 
to consider the recommendations, 


When the report of the Committee was circulated to the members 
of the Court, a sufficiently large number of them expressed the desire that 
a special meeting should be convened to consider it. This was done. A 
special meeting of the Court was held on the 10th and 11th March, 1951 
and its decisions were communicated to the Government, 
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One of the recommendations adopted by the Court on the 10th and 
11th March, 1951 was that the Vice-Chancellor of the University should 
be a person of high academic repute and should have administrative and 
teaching experience of atleast fifteen years. This was ‘only a suggestion 
for the consideration of the Government of India while amending the Act 
and Statutes of the University and there was hardly any chance of its 
acceptance. But Pandit Govind Malaviya felt that it was an indirect 
reflection on him. And, though many of the members of the Court who 
voted for this proposition assured him that their recommendation was 
intended to apply only to the future Vice-Chancellors and not to him, he 
decided to tender his resignation and to let the Court itself decide if it wanted 
him to continue as the Vice-Chancellor. He sent in his letter of resignation 
to the Secretary to the Court on the 23rd April 1951 and issued a notice 
the same day convening a meeting of the Court on the 27th May, 1951 
to elect a Vice-Chancellor in the vacancy caused by his resignation. He 
further clarified that he would continue in his office till he handed over 
charge of the same to his successor after his election. The usual procedure 
of placing the resignation before the Council and of asking it to convene a 
meeting of the Court, was not followed. 


This action of Pandit Govind Malaviya created a very grave crisis in 
the University. A rift had already taken place between him and some of the 
members of the Council, who were earlier his supporters, due to various 
reasons. Then there were other senior members to whom the rapidly 
changing financial position of the University was causing great anxiety. 
They felt that the over-all financial set up ofthe University was dangerously 
dynamic and that it was not easy to stabilise it without clipping the wings, 


At an emergent meeting held on the 30th March, 1951, the Council 
appointed a Committee to examine the financial position of the University 
and to report thereon within a month. Subsequently, on the 9th April, 
1951 the Honorary Treasurer, placed before the Council a statement on 
the financial position of the University im order to make it clear that the 
actual financial situation was better than probably at any time before and 
that it was free from any anxiety. The Council was happy to receive and 
record the statement but at the same time it was decided that the Committee 
appointed on the 30th March, 1951, should continue to function and give 
its report. The Vice-Chancellor, the Pro. Vice-Chancellor and the Honorary 
‘Treasurer were added to the Commitee as members and the Vice-Chancellor 
was appointed Chairman of the Committce. 
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Tt was hoped that after this, work would proceed smoothly and that 
the tension would considerably be removed. But instead of tackling the 
situation with perseverance and allowing things to take its usual course, 
Pandit Govind Malaviya resigned on the ground of the Court’s resolution 
that the Vice-Chancellor should be a teacher and administrator of at least 
fifteen years’ experience. This aggravated the situation. 


Jn this tense atmosphere, the Court met on the 27th May, 1951 at six 
in the evening. It was one of the hottest days of the year but in spite of 
the hot weather, the attendance was good. The number of members present 
was exactly one hundred. The Court carried the following resolution, 41 
voting for and 17 against it: 

“This meeting of the Court of the Benares Hindu University, 
places on record its deep sense of appreciation of the valuable and 
devoted services rendered by Pandit Govind Malaviya during his 
brief tenure of office as the Vice-Chancellor of the University. He 
has brought into existence new Colleges, created new Faculties, 
built more Hostels and residences, brought large amount of con- 
tributions for the University, created a sense of discipline among 
the students, considerably improved the standard of academic life 
and has revitalised the whole atmosphere. His devotion to 
the University has been unique and in short, he has maintained the 
noble traditions of his father, th® revered Founder of the University, 
and has brought about an all round progress in every aspect of 
University life, 

“In deference to his wishes, this meeting of the Court of the 
Benares Hindu University regretfully accepts his resignation with 
effect from such date as. he may deem suitable for handing over 
charge to his successor.” 

Another resolution disapproving “of the action of Pandit Govind 
Malaviya in resigning and seeking re-election at the same time, thereby 
introducing into the University, an honoured seat of learning, the practices 
and methods of political organisations,” was lost, 34 voting for and 54 
against it, 

The question of election of the Vice-Chancellor was then taken up. 
A proposal was made “that till the next Annual General meeting of the 
Court or till the new! Benares Hindu University Act and Statutes came 
into force, whichever be earlier, the Pro. Vice-Chancellor shall eronnt 
s of the Vice-Chancellor under: Statute 8(3) of the University.” 
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On votes being taken ny ballot, the proposal was declared lost, 45 voting 
for and 51 against it. 


There were now two proposals before the Court which were formally 
moved. One was that Pandit Govind Malaviya be re-elected Vice- 
Chancellor for the full term of three years and the other was that Professor 
Mukut Behari Lal be elected Vice-Chancellor. Pandit Govind Malaviya 
secured 58 votes as against 37 secured by Professor Mukut Behari Lal and 
was declared elected. The approval of the Visitor to the re-election of 
Pandit Govind Malaviya was immediately sought for. All the information 
required by the Visitor was supplied. Correspondence continued for 
about five months. An unhealthy public controversy also went on. Finally 
the Visitor expressed his inability to accord his approval to the election of 
Pandit Govind Malaviya. In his letter dated the Ist November, 1951 
addressed to the Pro. Vice-Chancellor he wrote: “Every circumstance 
connected with the election has been weighed and it is only after a 
thorough study of all the materials before me that I have come to the 


decision which I am communicating to you.” 


In the meantime, the Benares Hindu University (Amendment) Act, 

1951 (No. LV of 1951) was passed by the Parliament and it received the 

sent of the President on the 20th October, 1951. Jt was published in 

the Gazette of India, Extraorainary, dated the 22nd October, 1951 Part 
Il—Section-1, ‘fhe main changes made in the Act were : 











1. The word “Benares” wherever it occurred in the Act was to be 
spelt as “Banaras”. 

2. Section 4 of the principal Act which laid down that “the Uni- 
versity shall subject to the Regulations, be open to persons of all classes, 
castes and creeds, but provision shall be made for religious instruction and 
examination in Hindu religion only” and which also gave power to the 
Court to make instruction in Hindu religion compulsory.in the case of Hindu 
students, and to make special arrangements for the religious instruction of 
Jain or Sikh students, was substituted by the following new Section : 

“4. University open to all classes, castes and creeds :—The University 

shall be open to persons of either sex and of whatever race, 
creed, caste or class, and it shall not be lawful for the University. 
to adopt or impose on any person any test whatsoever of 
religious belief or profession in order to entitle him to be admitted 
therein, as a teacher or student, or to hold any office therein, 
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or to graduate thereat, or to enjoy or exercise any privilege 
thereof, except in respect of any particular benefaction accepted 
by the University, where such test is made a condition thereof 
by any testamentary or other instrament creating such bepe- 
faction : 

Provided that nothing in this section shall be deemed to 
prevent religious instruction being given in the manner pres- 
cribed by the Ordinances to thosé who have consented, to 


receive it.” 


3. The following new Section defining the powers of the University 
was added as Section 4 A. 
“4. A. Powers of the University—The University, shall have the 
following powers, namely : 
(1) to provide for instruction in such branches of learning as 
the University may think fit, and to make provision for 
research and for the advancement and dissemination of 
knowledge ; 
(2) to promote Oriental studies, and in particular Vedic, 
Hindu, Buddhist and Jain studies, and to give instruction 
in Hindu religion and to impart moral and physical training ; 
(3) to hold examinations and to grant and confer degrees and 
other academic distinctions to and on persons who— 
(a) shall have pursued a course of study in the University 
or in an institution maintained under sub-section 
(1) of section 15 or admitted to the privileges of the 
University under sub-section (2) of that section, or 

(b) ave teachers in educational institutions, under con- 
ditions laid down in the Statutes and the Ordinances, 
and shall have passed the examinations of the Uni- 
versity under like conditions, or 

(c) being women, shall have pursued a course of private 
study and shall have passed the examinations of the 
University under eonditions laid down in the Ordi- 
nances 5 

(4) to confer honorary degrees or other distinctions in the 
manner laid down in fhe Statutes, 
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(5) to grant such diplomas to, and to provide such lectures 
and instruction for, persons not being members of the 
University, as the University may determine ; 

(6) to co-operate with other Universities and authorities in 
such manner and for such purposes as the University may 
determine ; 


(7) to institute professorships, readerships, lectureships and 
other teaching posts required by the University and to 
appoint persons to such professorships, readerships, lec- 
tureships and other posts ; 

(8) to institute and award fellowships (including travelling 
fellowships), scholarships, studentships, exhibitions and 
prizes in accordance with the Statutes and the Ordinances ; 

(9) to institute and maintain Halls and hostels and to recog- 
nise places of residence for students of the University ; 

(10) to demand and receive such fees and other charges as may 
be prescribed by the Ordinances ; 

(11) to supervise and control the residence and to regulate the 
discipline of students of the University, and to make 
arrangements for promoting their health ; 

(12) to make special arrangements in respect of the residence, 
discipline, and teaching of women students ; 

(18) to create administrative, ministerial and other necessary 
posts and to make appointments thereto ; and 

(14) to do all such other acts and things whether incidental 
to the powers aforesaid or not, as may be requisite in order 
to further the objects of the University,” 


ction 5 of the principal Act, provided that “the Governor- 


General of India will be the Lord Rector of the University : and such persons 
as may be specified in the Statutes shall be the Patrons and Vice-Patrons,” 
Section 6 laid down that “the Governor of U.P. shall be the Visitor of the 
University”, These Sections were now changed. The President of India 
was made the Visitor, and the Governor of Uttar Pradesh, the Chief 


Rector. 


Patrons and Vice-Patrons were dropped. For Sections 5 


and 6 of the principal Act, the following new sections were substituted : 


“5. Visitor :— 


(1) The President of India shall be the Visitor of the University, 
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(2) The Visitor shall have the right to cause an inspection to 
he made by such person or persons as he may direct, of 
the University. its buildings, laboratories and equipment 
and of any institution maintained by the University, and 
also of the examinations, teaching and other work con- 
ducted or done by the University and to cause an inquiry 
to be made in like manner in respect of any matter con- 
nected with the University. 

(3) 


‘The Visitor shall in every case give notice to the University 
of his intention to cause an inspection or inquiry to be 
made, and the University shall be entitled to appoint a 
representative who shall have the right to be present and 
be heard at such inspection or inquiry. 

(4) The Visitor may address the Vice-Chancellor with reference 
to the result of such inspection and inquiry, and the Vice- 
Chancellor shall communicate to the Executive Council 
the views of the Visitor with such advice as the Visitor 
may offer upon the action to be taken thereon. 

(5) The Executive Council shall communicate through the 
Vice-Chancellor to the Visitor such action, if any, a8 it is 
proposed to take or has been taken upon the result of such 
inspection of inquiry. 

(6) Where the Executive Council does not, within a reasonable 
time ,take action to the satisfaction of the Visitor, the 
Visitor may, after considering any explanation furnished 
or representation made by the Executive Council issue 
such directions as he may think fit and the Executive 
Council shall be bound to comply with such directions. 

(7) Without prejudice to the foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion the Visitor may, by order in writing, annul any 
proceeding of the University which is not in conformity 
with this Act, the Statutes or the Ordinances : 

Provided that before making any such order, he shall 
call upon the University to show cause why such an order 
should not be made and if any cause is shown within a 
reasonable time, shall consider the same. 
“6. Chief Rector and Rectors— 

(1) The Governor of the State of Uttar Pradesh shall be 

the Chief Rector of the University. 
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(2) Such persons, as may be appointed in this behalf in accord- 
ance with the Statutes, shall be the Rectors of the Uni- 
versity.” 


5.’ The number of Pro. Chancellors was reduced from two. to one, 


The “Council” was now called the “Executive Council”; the “Senate”, 
the “Academic Council”; the “Syndicate”, “Standing Committee of the 
Academic Council” ; and the “Standing Finance Committee”, the “Finance 
Committee”. 


Section 7 of the principal Act was amended as follows : 
“7, Officers and. authorities of the University ~The following shall 
be the officers and authorities of the University : 








Orvicers OF HE UNIVERSITY 
(i) The Chancellor, 
(ii) The Pro-Chancellor, 

Provided that until one of the two Pro, Chancellors holding 
office at the commencement of the Benares Hindu University 
(Amendment) Act, 1951, ceases to hold office, there shall be 
two Pro-Chancellors, 

(iii) The Vice Chancellor, 
(iv) The Pro- Vice-Chancellor, 
(v) The Treasurer, 
(vi) The Registrar, 
(vii) The Deans of the Faculties, and 
(viii) Such other persons in the service of the University as may ba 
declared by the Statutes ta be the officers of the University. 


AUTHORITLES OF THE UNIVERSITY 

(i) The Court, 

(ii) The Executive Council, 

(iii) The Academic Council, 

(vi) The Standing Committee of the Academic Council, 

(v) The Finance Committee. 

(vi) The Faculties, and 
(vii) Such other authorities as may be declared by the Statutes to 

be authorities of the University.” 
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6. Section 9(1) of the principal Act said that “the Court shall be the 
supreme governing body of the University in administrative matters and 
shall have powers to review the acts of the Senate (save when the Senate 
has acted in accordance with powers conferred on it under this Act, the 
Statutes or the Regulations), and shall exercise all the powers of the Uni- 
versity not otherwise provided for by this Act or the Statutes”, The words 
“in administrative matters” were now omitted, The Court was also given 
power to review the acts of the Executive Council and the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Academic Council, The amended Section 9(1) read as follows 

“9(1) The Court—The Court shall be the Supreme governing 
body of the University and shall haye power to review the acts of 
the“Executive Council, the Academic Council and the Standing 
Gommittee of the Academie Council (save when. these authorities 

| have acted in accordance with powers conferred upon them under 
\ this Act, the Statutes or the Ordinances) and shall exercise all the 

powers of the University not otherwise provided for by this Act 
\or the Statutes. 


7. Section 9(2) of the principal Act which laid down that “no person 
not being a Hindu shall become or be appointed a member of any Court 
other than the First Court unless he has been a member of the First Court”, 
was omitted. 


8. Section 10(1) of the principal Act which said that “the Council 
shall be the executive body of the Court, and shall, in addition to ex-officio 
members consist of not more than thirty elected members: Provided 
that five members, other than ex-officio members shall be members of the 
Senate elected by the Senate,” was amended as follows : 

“10(1) The Executive Council shall be the executive body 
of the University.” 

9. Under Section 11(1) of the principal Act the Senate had “the 
entire charge of the organization of instruction in the University and the 
Colleges, the courses of study and the examination and discipline of students 
and the conferment of ordinary and honorary degrees”. The word “entire” 
was now omitted. Section 11(2) which laid down the membership of the 
Senate as not less than fifty, was also omitted. 


10. For Section ¥2 of the principal Act relating to the Syndicate, 

the following section was substituted : 
“12. The Standing Committee of the Academic Council—There 
shall be a Standing Committee of the Academic Council which shall 
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exercise such powers and perform such duties as may be vested in 
it by the Statutes,” 


11. Section 13 of the principal Act laid down that the accounts of 
the University shall be audited by auditors appointed by the Court. No 
person who was not qualified in accordance with the provisions of the Indian 
Companies Act 1913 to audit accounts of Companies, could be appointed an 
auditor by the Court. This section was now amended to provide for the 
audit of the accounts by the Comptroller and Auditor-General of India. 


12, Under Section 15 of the principal Act, the University had the 
power to found and maintain Colleges and institutions in Benares for the 
purposes of carrying out instruction and research and also to admit, with 
the approval of the Visitor, Colleges and institutions in Benares to such 
privileges of the University subject to such conditions, as it thinks fit. 
The words “institutions in Benares” were now substituted by the words 
“institutions including High Schools, within a radius of fifteen miles from 
the main temple of the University.” 


13. In Section 16 A of the principal Act which provided for the con- 
stitution of pension or provident fund for the benefit of the employees of 
the University, the words “or provide such insurance scheme” were added. 


14. In Section 17 of the principal Act, the provision relating to the. 
instruction and examination of Hindu students in Hindu religion was omi- 
tted. The amended Section 17 read as follows: 

“17. Statutes : 


(1) Subject to the provisions of this Act, the Statutes may provide 
for all or any of the following matters, namely : 

(a) the constitution, powers and duties of the Court, the 
Executive Council, the Academic Council, the. Standing 
Committee of the Academic Council, the Finance Com- 
mittee and such other bodies, as may he deemed necessary 
to constitute from time to time; 
the election and continuance in office of the’ members of 
the said bodies, including the continuance in office of the 
first members, and the filling of vacancies of members, 
and all other matters relative to those bodies for which it 
may be necessary or desirable to provide ; 

(c) the appointment, powers and duties of the officers of the 
University ; 


( 


Be 


Singh of Banaras 
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(d) the constitution of a’ pension or provident fund and the 
establishment of an insurance scheme for the benefit of 
the officers, teachers and other employees of the University ; 

(e) the conferment of honorary degrees ; 

(f) the withdrawal of degrees, diplomas, certificates and other 
academic distinctions ; 

\ (g) the establishment and abolition of Faculties, Departments, 

Halls, Colleges and institutions ; 

(h) the conditions under which colleges and other institutions 
may be admitted to the privileges of the University and 
the. withdrawal of such privileges ; 

(i) the institution of fellowships, scholarships, studentships, 
exhibitions, medals and prizes; and 

(j) all other matters which by this Act are to be or may be 
provided by the Statutes.” 

(2) The first Statute shall be those set out in Schedule I, 

(3) The Court may, from time to time, make new or additional 
Statutes or may amend or repeal the Statutes in the manner 
hereinafter in this section provided. 

(4) The Executive Council may propose to the Court the draft 
of any Statute to be passed by the Court, and such draft shall 
be considered by the Court at its next meeting. 

(5) The Court may approve any such draft as is referred to in sub- 
section (4) and pass the Statute or reject it or return it to the 
Executive Council for reconsideration, either in whole or in 
part, together with any amendments which the Court may 
suggest ; 

Provided that the Executive Council shall not propose 
the draft of any Statute or of any amendment of a Statute 
affecting the status, powers or constitution of any existing 
authority of the University until such authority has been given 
an opportunity of expressing an opinion upon the proposal, 
and any opinion so expressed shall be in writing and shall be 
considered by the Court. 

(6) Any member of the Court may propose to the Court the draft 
of any Statute and the Court may either reject the proposal 
or refer such draft for consideration to the Executive Council, 
which may either reject the proposal or submit the draft to 
the Gourt in such form as the Executive Council may approve, 
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and the provisions of this section shall apply in the case of any 

draft so submitted as they apply in the case of a draft pro- 

posed to the Court by the Executive Council. 

(7) Every new Statute or addition to the Statutes or any amend- 
mentor repeal of a Statute shall require the previous approval 
of the Visitor who may sanction, disallow or remit it for further 
consideration.” 

15. Section 18 of the principal Act related to Regulations. The 
xpression “Regulations” was substituted by “Ordinances” and Section 
3 was amended as follows : 

“78. Ordinances :-— 

(1) Subject to the provisions of this Act and the Statutes, the 
Ordinances may provide for all or any of the following matters, 
namely : 

(a) the admission of students to the University and their 
enrolment as such ; 

(b) the courses of study to be laid down for all degrees, di- 
plomas and certificates of the University ; 

(c) the degrees, diplomas, certificates and other academic 
distinctions to be awarded by the University, the quali- 
fications for the same, and the means to be taken relating 
to the granting and obtaining the same ; 

(d) the fees to be charged for courses of study in the University 
and for admission to the examinations, degrees and dip- 
lomas of the University ; 

(c) the conditions of the award of fellowships, scholarships, 
studentships, exhibitions, medals and prizes ; 

(f) the conduct of examinations, including the terms of office 
and manner of appointment and the duties of examining 
bodies, examiners and moderators ; 

(g) the maintenance of discipline among the students of the 
University ; 

(i) the conditions of residence of students at the University ; 

(i) the special arrangements, if any, which may be made for 
the residence, discipline and teaching of women students, 
and the prescribing for them of special courses of study ; 

(j) the giving of religious instruction ; 

(k) the emoluments and the terms and conditions of service 
of teachers of the University ; 
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(1) the management of Colleges and other institutions founded 
or maintained under sub-section (1) of section 15; 

(m) the supervision and inspection of Colleges and other insti- 
tutions admitted to privileges of the University under 
sub-section (2) of section 15; and 

(n) all other matters which by this Act or the Statutes are to 
be or may be provided for by the Ordinances. 

(2) The Regulations of thé University as in force immediately 
before the commencement of the Benares Hindu University 
(Amendment) Act, 1951, shall be deemed to be the first Ordi- 
nances made under this section. 

(3) The said Ordinances may be amended, repealed or added to 

at any time by the Executive Council : 

Provided that— 

(i) no Ordinance shall be made affecting the conditions 
of residence or discipline of students, except after 
consultation with the Academic Council ; 

(ii) No Ordinance shall be made—- 

(a) affecting the admission or enrolment of students 
or, prescribing examinations to be recognised as 
equivalent to the University: examinations, or 

(b) affecting the conditions, mode of appointment or 
duties of examiners or the conduct or standard 
of examinations or any course of study, 

Unless a draft of such Ordinance has been proposed by the 

Academie Council. 

The Executive Council shall not have power to amend any 

draft: proposed by the Academic Council under the provisions 

of sub-section (3) bnt may reject the proposal or return the 
draft to the Academie Council for reconsideration ; either in 
whole or in part, together with any amendments which the 

Executive Council may suggest. 

(5) Where the Executive Council has rejected the draft of an 


(4 


Ordinance proposed by the Academic Council, the Academic 
Council may appeal to the Central Government and the Central 
Government may, by order, direct that the proposed Ordinance 
shall be laid before the next meeting of the Court for its approval 
and that pending such approval it shall have effect from such 
date as may be specified in the order: 
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Provided that if the Ordinance is not approved by the 
Court at such meeting, it shall cease to have effect. 

(8) All Ordinances made by the Executive Council shall be sub- 
mitted, as soon as may be, to the Visitor and the Court, and 
shall be considered by the Court at its next meeting and the 
Court shall have power, by @ resolution passed by a majority 
of not Jess than two-thirds of the members voting, to cancel 
any Ordinance made by the Executive Council, and such Or- 
dinance shall from the date of such resolution cease to have 
effect. 

(7) The Visitor may, by order, direct that the operation of any 
Ordinance shall be suspended until he has had an opportunity 
of exercising his power of disallowance and any order of sus- 
pension under this sub-section shall cease to have effect on the 
expiration of one month from the date of such order or on the 
expiration of fifteen days from the date of consideration of the 
Ordinance by the Court, whichever period expires later. 

(8) The Visitor may, at any time, after an Ordinance has been 
considered by the Court, signify to the Executive Council his 
disallowance of such Ordinance, and from the date of receipt 
by the Executive Council of intimation of such disallowance. 
such Ordinance shall cease to have effect. 


16. Section 19 of the principal Act relating to the “emergency powers 
of the Governor-General in Council’? was omitted. The following new 
section was substituted in its place. 

“19. Power to make Regulations :— 

(1) The authorities of the University may make Regulations con- 
sistent with this Act, the Statutes and the Ordinances :— 
(a) laying down the procedure to be observed at their meetings 
and the number of members required to form a quorum ; 
(6) Providing for all matters which by this Act, the Statutes 
or the Ordinances are to be prescribed by Regulations ; and 
(c) providing for all matters solely concerning such authorities 
or committees appointed by them and not provided for 

by this Act, the Statutes or the Ordinances. 
(2) Every authority of the University shall make Regulations pro- 
viding for the giving of notice to the members of such authority 
of the dates of meetings and of the business to be considered 
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at meetings and for the keeping of a record of the proceedings 
of meetings. 

(3) The Executive Council may direct the amendment, in such 
manner as it may specify, of any Regulation made under this 
section or the annulment of any such Regulation ; 

n Provided that any authority of the University which is \ 
>, | | dissatisfied with any such direction may appeal to the Court, 
‘||| whose decision in the matter shall be fnal.” 

17. A new Section 19 A was added as follows : 
“19 A. Conditions of service of officers and teachers : 
(1) Every salaried officer and teacher of the University shall be 
appointed under a written contract, which shall be lodged with 
the University and a copy of which shall be furnished to the 
officer or teacher concerned. 
(2) Any dispute arising out of a contract hetween the University 
and any of its officers or teachers shall, at the request of the 
officer or teaeher coneerned or at the instance of the University, 
be referred to a Tribunal of Arbitration consisting of one member 
appointed by the Executive Council, one member nominated 
hy the officer or teacher concerned and an umpire appointed 
by the Visitor, and the decision of the Tribunal shall be final.” 
The Benares Hindu University (Amendment) Act, 1951 contained 
sixteen Sections in all. Sections 1 to 14 provided for the abovementioned 
changes. Section 15 contained a temporary provision for amendment of 
Statutes empowering the Contral Government for a period of three months 
from the commencement of the Amendment Act, to make, by notification 
in the Official Gazette, “such adaptations and modifications in the Statutes 
in force immediately before the commencement of this Act as in its opinion 
may be necessary or expedient to bring the provisions of the Statutes into 
accord with the provisions of the principal Act as amended by this Act.” 
Section 16 stated that “any officer or authority of the University exercising 
any functions under the principal Act, immediately before the commence- 
ment of this Act, shall continue to exercise such functions until the corres- 
ponding new officer or authority is appointed, elected or constituted in 
accordance with the provisions of the principal Act as amended by this Act 
or the Statutes as adapted or modified under this Act.” 

Sections 15 and 16 came into force on the 20th October, 1951. The 
remaining fourteen Sections were to come into force on a date to be 
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appointed by the Central Government by notification in the Official Gazette. 
In exercise of this power, the Central Government, by their Notification No. 
F. 27-1/51—G.3, dated the 8rd November, 1951, in the Gazette of India 
brought Sections 1 to 14 into force on the 3rd November, 1951. 

In the Gazelle of India of the same date, the Central Government 
notified the adaptations and modifications made in the Statutes by them in 
exercise of the powers conferred by Sections 15 of the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity (Amendment) Act, 1951. The new statutes changed the consti- 
tution of the Court, Council and other Bodies of the University. The 
main changes were ;— 


Court 

1. The Treasurer, all ex-Vice-Chancellors, the Librarian, the Chief 
Warden (subsequently changed as Provost) and the Chief Proctor 
were added as Ex-Officio members besides the Chancellor, Pro- 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and the Pro. Vice-Chancellor. 

2. All the Heads of Teaching Departments, Principals of Colleges 
and Professors who were not Heads of Teaching Departments 
were made members. 

3. Five representatives of University teachers other than Professors— 
two Readers and three lecturers—were to be members by rotation 
according to seniority. 

4, The number of representatives to be elected to the Court by the 
registered graduates, was reduced from twenty to fifteen. 
(Originally it was ten and raised to twenty in 1946). 

5. Representatives of Donors :— 

The old statutes provided that every Indian Prince or 
Chief contributing a donation of Rupees three lakhs or upwards 
shall be a life member of the Court and after his decease his 
successor for the time being holding his position shall be a 
life-member, This was deleted. Similarly the clauses pro- 
viding that persons donating Rs. 25,000/- or upwards shall 
be a member of the Court for twenty years and that persons 
donating Rs. 10,000/- or upwards shall be a member for ten 
years were dropped. Of course the existing members under 
these clauses were continued for the unexpired portion of their 
term. The representation of the donors was now provided 
as follows :— 
(a) Every person making a donation of Rupees one lakh or 
upwards to be a life member ; 
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(6) One representative for every ten donors of Rs. 25,000/- 
or upwards but. below Rupees one lakh, subject to a 
maximum of two representatives, to be elected from 
among themselves ; 

(c) One representative for every twenty donors of Rs. 10,000/- 
or upwards but below Rs. 25,000/-, subject to a maximum 
of three representatives, to be elected from among them- 
selves ; 

(d) One representative for every fifty donors of Rs. 1,000/- 
or upwards but below Rs. 10,000/-, subject to a maximum 
of ten representatives, to be elected from among themselves. 
All persons who were already Registered Donors by having 
made a donation of Rs. 500/- could participate in the 
election of the representatives under this item. 

6. Representatives of Parliament :—Three representatives of 
Parliament, two to be elected by the House of the People and 
one to be elected by the Council of States, were to he members of 
the Court, 

7. Elected members :—Twenty-three persons were to be elected 
by the Court as follows :— 

(a) Ten persons representing the learned profession of whom 
at least five were to be from outside the State of Uttar 
Pradesh ; 

(b) Five persons representing Industry and Commerce ; 

(c) Five persons representing Hindu Culture and learning ; 

(d) Three persons, one each to represent the Buddhist, Sikh 
and Jain Culture and learning respectively. 

8. Nominated members ;— 

There were no nominated members under the old Statutes, 

The amended Statutes provided for nomination of five members 

hy the Visitor, two by the Chief Rector and three by the 

Chancellor. It was further laid down that in making 

nominations due regard shall be had to the representation of the 

different areas of the country, in view of the All-India character 
of the University. 

9. No employee of the University could be elected or nominated as a 
member of a Court. 

10. The term of office of the members mentioned in paragraphs 3 to 
9 above (except donors of Rupees one lakh or upwards) was fixed 
as five years, 
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Executive Council (previously called Council) :— 

1, The number of members of the Executive Council was reduced 
from 33 to 21. There was no change in the ez-gfficio membership. 
The Vice-Chancellor, the Pro. Vice-Chancellor and the Treasurer 
continued as He-Officio members. The remaining 18 included :— 

(a) Two Deans of Faculties by rotation ; 

(b) Principals of four Colleges, other than the Principal of the 
Women’s College, to be members in rotation ; 

(c) Principal of the Women’s College ; 

(d) Chief Warden (subsequently changed as Provost) ; 

(e) Chief Proctor ; 

(f) Five persons elected by the Court from among its members, 
of whom at least three were to be persons residing outside 
the State of Uttar Pradesh. None of them could be an 
employee of the University ; 

(g) Two persons nominated by the Visitor ; 

(a) One person nominated by the Chief Rector ; 

(i) One person nominated by the Chancellor. 

2. The term of office of all members of the Executive Council, other 
than Ex-Officio members was fixed as three years. 


Academic Council (previously called Senate) :— 
4, The Chancellor and the Pro. Chancellor were excluded from the 
membership of the Academie Council which now consisted of :— 

(a) Vice-Chancellor ; 

(b) Pro. Vice-Chancellor ; 

(c) Deans of Faculties ; 

(d) All Heads of Teaching Departments ; 

(e) Not more than four University Professors who are not 
Heads of Teaching Departments, to be members in rotation ; 

(f) All Principals of Colleges ; 

(g) Chief Warden (subsequently changed as Provost) ;- 

(h) Chief Proctor 

(i) Librarian ; 

(j) Four teachers other than Heads of Departments elected 
from among themselves by the teachers. One such 
teacher was to be a Professor and one an Assistant Professor. 

(k) Six members co-opted by the Academic Council from 
among persons outside the University for their special 
knowledge. 
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2. The term of office of all members of the Academic Council, other 
than ex-oficio members was fixed as three years, 


Standing Committee of the Academic Council 
The Standing Committee of the Academic Council which was the 
executive body of the Academic Council consisted of the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Pro. Vice-Chancellor, the Deans of Faculties and Principals of 
fourteen Colleges. 


Finance Committee (previously called Standing Finance Committee) 

1, The Pro. Vice-Chancellor and the Treasurer were added as ex- 
oficio members of the Finance Committee. 

2. In place of one member of the Court to be nominated by the 
Lord Rector and one member of the Court to be nominated by 
the Chancellor, it was provided that two members shall be nomi- 
nated by the Visitor. 

3. In place of two members of the Court to be elected by the Court, 
it was provided that the Court will elect two members who are 
not employees of the University and that at least one of them 
should be a person who is not a member of the Executive Council. 

4, The Finance Committee thus consisted of the Vice-Chancellor, 
Pro. Vice-Chancellor, and the Treasurer as ex-officio. members ; 
two members nominated by the Visitor and two members elected 
by the Court. ‘The term of office of the members other than 
the ex-officio members was three years, 


Faculties 
J. It was in the year 1937 that the constitution of the Faculties was 
introduced for the first time. Bach Faculty consisted of :— 

(a) The Vice-Chancellor, 

(6) The Pro. Vice-Chancellor, 

(c) The University Professors of the subject assigned to them, 

(2) The Principals of the Colleges, teaching the subjects assigned 
to the Faculty by the Senate, 

(e) The Heads of such Departments teaching the subjects 
assigned to the Faculty, as may be recognised by the 
Senate for the purpose, 

(f) Such teachers of the University and other persons as may 
be appointed to the Faculty hy the Senate on account 
of their expert knowledge of a subject or subjects assigned 
to the Faculty. 

101 
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2. The maximum number of members in each Faculty was also 
fixed: Arts—40, Science—35, Technology—35 and other 
Faculties 20. These numbers were changed in 1946 as follows :— 
Arts—50, Science—45, Technology—40 and other Faculties—20. 

3. The new Statutes brought into force in 1951 changed the consti- 
tution of the Faculty. Each Faculty now consisted of :— 

(a) The Vice-Chancellor ; 

(b) The Pro, Vice-Chancellor ; 

(c) Principals of all Colleges teaching subjects assigned to the 
Faculty ; 

(d) All University Professors in the Faculty 

(e) One Professor and one Assistant Professor from each 
Department in the Faculty in rotation ; 

(f) One teacher from the Women’s College in rotation: 
provided that the College imparted instruction in the 
subjects assigned to the Faculty ; 

(g) Persons not connected with the University having expert 
knowledge of the subject or subjects concerned co-opted 
by the Faculty one for each Department of the Faculty ; and 

(A) Five members elected by the Academic Council for allied 
branches of knowledge. 


Selection Committee 
The Board of Appointments which existed from the very 
beginning was now replaced by the Selection Committee. Appoint- 
ments of University Professors, Professors and Assistant Professors 
and Registrar were to be made on the recommendation of the Selection 
Committee constituted for the purpose as laid down under the modified 
Statute 29. 


Besides the modifications and amendments in the constitution of the 
various University Bodies mentioned above, the new Statutes also 
brought about several other changes. The Statute relating to the appoint- 
ment of Patrons and Vice-Patrons was replaced by another Statute 
providing that the Visitor may, on his own motion, or on the recommen- 
dation of the Court, appoint such persons, as he may think fit, to be the 
Rectors of the University. The Statutes relating to religious instruction 
in the case of Hindu students were omitted. So were the Statutes relating 
to the constitution of the School Board. It was now laid down that the 
management of such schools shall be in accordance with the Ordinances to 
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be made in this behalf. A new Statute was inserted for the establishment 
of an Alumni Association. 


The Statutes relating to the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor the 
Pro. Vice-Chancellor, and the Treasurer were also modified. The amended 
Statute provided for the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor from among 
persons recommended by the Executive Council. The Pro. Vice-Chancellor 
was to be appointed by the Executive Council on the recommendation of 
the Vice-Chancellor, The Treasurer was to be elected by the Court from 
among a panel of three persons nominated by the Executive Council. It 
was further laid down that the election would be subject to the approval 
of the Visitor. The duties and powers of the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro, 
Vice-Chancellor and the Treasurer were more clearly defined. 


Under the old Statutes, the Pro. Vice-Chancellor was ex-officio 
Secretary of the Court and the Council. The Registrar was ex-officio Secre- 
tary of the Senate and the Syndicate. The Registrar could be a member of 

“the Court, the Council and the Senate though not of the Syndicate. Under 
the new Statutes the Registrar was ex-officio Secretary of the Court, the 
Executive Council, the Academic: Council, the Standing Committee of the 
Academic Council, the Finance Committee and the Faculties but he could 
not be a member of any of these authorities. This increased his duties 
and responsibilities also. 


Another important change was with regard to the Registered Donors. 
Under the old Statutes, persons donating Rs. 500/- and upwards were 
regarded as Registered Donors. This sum was now raised to Rs, 1000/- 
but all persons who had donated a sum of Rs. 500/- and upwards before 
the commencement of the Amended Act continued as Registered Donors. 


Some amendments were also made in the Statutes relating to the 
Provident fund of the employees. Provision was made for the payment 
of premia on the life insurance policy of a subscriber out of his contribution 
to the Provident fund, and also for making an advance to a subscriber for 
the purpose of building or purchasing a house. 


As already stated, Sections 1 to 14 of the Banaras Hindu University 
(Amendment) Act, 1951 came into force on the 3rd November, 1951. Only 
a day before was received the communication form the Visitor regretting 
his inability to accord his approval to the re-election of Pandit Govind 
Malaviya as Vice-Chancellor. But his first term of cffice was to expire only 
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on the 10th December, 1951. According to the new Statutes, the next 
Vice-Chancellor was to be appointed by the Visitor, who was now the Presi- 
dent of India, from among persons recommended by the Executive Council. 





A meeting of the new Executive Council 
it was to be held on the 24th November, 1951. Two days before, on the 
22nd November, Pandit Govind Malaviva tendered his resignation and 
requested the Pro, Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Parija, to carry on the duties until 
the appointment of the next Vice-Chancellor. 


s convened for this purpose and 


Dr. Parija had also resigned about two months earlier on the 8th 
September but it had not been accepted. On the 20th November, he again 
expressed his desire to be relieved. However, in view of the special 
circumstances he agreed to continue till the arrival of the new 
Vice-Chancellor, 


Th the concluding paragraph of his letter of resignation Pandit Govind 
Malaviya had said: “.........1 shall always pray for the ever increasing 
well-being, prosperity and success of our dear Benares Hindu University 
and of everyone of its ten thousand students, members of the staff and other 
workers and officers. May all be well with it and with them all.” 





Actually the number of students was not ten thousand. Tt only 
indicates what was there in his mind. Throughout the period of his office, 
he strove to expand the University and raise the number of students and 
bring it to ten thousand. The number of students which was 5233. in 
1947-48 became 7630 in 1951-52. New hostels came into existence. More 
residential quarters for teachers were constructed. Extension to the 
buildings of the Women’s College, Teachers’ Training College and the College 
of Engineering, was undertaken with the grants sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1946. During the year 1947-48 the Government of India 
sanctioned a non-recurring grant of Rs, 7,84,000/- for the College of Agri- 
culture. Further non-recurring grants were sanctioned for the Colleges 
of Engineering, Mining & Metallurgy and Technology under the A.1.C.T.E. 
Schemes (Schemes approved by the All India Council for Technical Educa- 
tion. The University received a sum of Rs. 24,35,921 towards these grants 
during the period 1947-48 to 1950-51 as noted below: 
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Received 
Total during 
grant 1947-48 
sanctioned to 1950-51 
Rs, Rs, 
For the College of Agriculture 7,84,000 6,74,921 
Under A.I.C.7.E. Scheme : 
Building of Engineering College 2,50,000 —1,45,000 
Equipment 16,87,000 —_4,90,000 
College of Mining & Metallurgy : 
Building 3,11,000 1,00,000 
Equipment 6,85,000 3,48,000 
College of Technology : 
Chemical Engineering :— 
Building 1,12,000 57,000 
Equipment 3,25,000 42,000 
Pharmaceutics— 
Building 50,000 10,000 
Equipment 1,57,000 34,000 
Interest free Loan to— 
Engineering College Hostel 2,18,000 2,18,000 
College uf Min. & Met. Hostel 3,17,000 3,17,000 
College of Technology Hoste! 2,11,000 ae 


51,07,000 24,356,921 

The following additional recurring grants were also sanctioned by the 

Government during the years 1947-48 to 1950-51 besides the old permanent 
annual recurring grant of Rupees three lakhs : 

1947-48 1948-49 = 1949-50 =: 1950-51 


Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, 
Recurring : 
Development Grant 4,00,000 4,00,000 —4,00,000 + 4,00,000 
Ad Toc Grant 4,00,000 —4,00,000 —_3,00,000 


Dearness Allowance Grant 1,63,569 1,30,000 1,55,775 —1,68,956 
Ways and Means Grant me ee ner 8,20,000 
Development Grant—for the 

College of Agriculture 1,69,004 1,61,976 1,21,423 —_1,50,000 
Grants under the A.I.C.T.E. 


Scheme for : 
(i) Engineering College ni 39,000 —1,70,000 —_1,75,000 
(ii) College of Mining & 
Metallurgy ie 12,000 1,00,000 —_1,15,000 
(iii) College of Technology 
Pharmacentics ea ee 10,000 34,000 
Chemical Engg. one ase 18,000 40,950 





Total 11,57,613 11,42,976 13,75,198 22,03,906 
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Pandit Govind Malaviya took great efforts in getting these additional 
grants sanctioned. He also did not take his full salary as Pro. Vice-Chan- 
cellor or Vice-Chancellor and donated a major portion of it to the University. 


The number of candidates admitted to the various degrees at the 
Convocations held during the period was as follows :— 


Convocations held on 
2-12-48 20-11-49 26-11-50 
Faculty of Theology : 
Vedacharya ose 1 
Vedashastri Ss 3 
Veda Karmakand Shastri 2 
Faculty of Oriental Learning : 


2 


Shastracharya 21 15 18 
Shastri 26 19 33 
Shastri Sampurna 4 ees 
Faculty of Arts : 
D.Litt. 1 6 2 
Ph.D. a fs 5 
M.A. 140 159 221 
M.Com. 16 18 40 
M.Ed. 26h 18 20 
B.A. 367 363 476 
B.Com. 90 11 187 
BT/B.Ed. 120 128 110 
Faculty of Science : 
D.8e, snp 4 3 
Ph.D. 4 4 4 
M.Sc. 54 57 60 
B.S8e. 110 127 171 
Faculty of Technology : 
Ph.D. a 5 2 
MSc. (Ind. Chem.) 27 18 26 
M.Sc. (Agriculture) 16 10 15 
MSc. (Agr. Botany) ais 1 oe 
M.Sc. (Glass) on re 1 
M. Pharm. a 3 2 
M.Sc. (Ceramics) - 1 3 
B.Sc. (Mining) 13 ll 13 
B.Sc. (Metallurgy) 39 46 31 
B.Sc. (Enginineering) 69 80 119 
B.Sc. (Glass) 12 13 10 
B.Sc. (Ceramics) 10 4 4 
B.Sc. (Ind. Chemistry) 65 52 61 
B.Sc. (Agriculture) 4 28 31 
B. Pharm. 25 20 12 
Faculty of Law : 
L.L.B. 59 Lich 45 
Faculty of Ayurvveda : 
AMS. 40 36 40 


CHAPTER XXIX 
PROGRESS AMIDST VICISSITUDES 
aarifetta avofa anadfee | 


Svapnavasavadatta—l-4, 

The Executive Council constituted in accordance with the provisions 

of the new Statute 17(1) under the Benares Hindu University (Amend- 

ment) Act, 1951 met for the first time on Saturday, the 24th November, 

1951. The circumstances under which the meeting was being held added 

to its importance, The atmosphere was charged with an anxiety as to who 

would be the next Vice-Chancellor of the University. A number of students 

had gathered in the Central Office building to have a glimpse of the new 

members of the Executive Council. As the members arrived one atfter 
another, they were greeted with cheers by the students. 


The total strength of the Executive Council was twenty—one. Ex- 
cluding the Vice-Chancellor, who had resigned, all the members were present, 
Besides the Pro. Vice-Chancellor, the Honorary Treasurer, Principals of 
five Colleges including that of the Women’s College, two Deans of Faculties, 
the Chief Warden and the Chief Proctor, there were nine outside members, 
namely, Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, Sri Justice 
N. H. Bhagwati, Dr. K. S$. Krishnan, Sri G. L. Mehta, Dr. Iqbal Narain 
Gurtu and Sri Srinivas, all nominated by the Visitor ; Sri Chandra Bhal, 
nominated by the Chief Rector and Pandit Gopinath Kunzru, nominated 
by the Chancellor, 

In a short speech, Dr. Parija, who presided over the meeting, welcomed 
the members and said that the main item for consideration was to recommend 
to the Visitor a panel of persons for appointment to the post of Vice-Chance- 
Hor. 


The Statutes did not lay down the number of persons to be recom- 
mended. So the Executive Council first decided that names of three persons 
should be sent to the Visitor and accordingly recommended the names 
of Dr. P, Parija, Acharya Narendra Deva and Pandit Govind Malaviya. 
A telegraphic communication was sent to the Visitor immediately. 


The Executive Council met again on the 25th November and appointed 
Committees to frame Ordinances for all matters as required by the amended 
Act and Statutes. Under the provisions of Statute 29A, an Alumni Asso- 
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ciation was established. The subscription for its membership was fixed 
as Rs, 20/- for life. It was also decided that the old Registered Graduates 
who had registered themselves for life would be automatically registered 
as Life Members of the Association provided they applied to the Registrar 
for the same. Directions were also given for election of the representatives 
of the Alumni Association to the Court of the University. 


Out of the names recommended by the Executive Council, the Visitor 
appointed Acharya Narendra Deva as the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
for a period of six years with effect from the 6th December, 1951. 


Acharya Narendra Deva was not a stranger to the University. Only 
two years before, the University had conferred the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Letters on him. He was connected with the University in several 
ways. 

A selfless patriot of uncompromising integrity, and unparalleled 
devotion to ideals and idealism, a distinguished educationist of profound 
erudition whose contribution to the cause of education in its different 
aspects was a source of inspiration to many, Acharya Narendra Deva was 
one of the top most and respected leaders of the country. His acceptance 
of the Vice-Chancellorship brought a sense of satisfaction and relief to 
everyone. 


Acharya Narendra Deva was to arrive at Banaras in the afternoon 
of the 5th December, 1951. Dr. Parija had also made arrangements to 
leave Banaras on the same date. The staff and students assembled in the 
Samskrit Mahavidyalaya Hall on the 4th evening to bid farewell to: him. 
There was a tinge of sorrow in every mind that Dr. Parija was severing 
his official connection with the University. 

The University was closed at 1 P.M. on the 5th December in order to 
enable the staff and students to accord a hearty send off to Dr. Parija and 
to give a warm reception to Acharya Narendra Deva. The scene at the 
railway station was an unprecedented one. Never before in the history of 
the University was given such a tremendous reception to a Vice-Chancellor, 
Acharya Navendra Deva arrived by Doon Express. He was received by 
Dr. Parija who also took leave of him. Then he was taken in a long pro- 
cession which reached the University late in the evening. Acharyaji assu- 
med charge of his office on the 6th morning. 


The new Academic Council constituted under the amended Statute 
19(1) had met on the 30th November, 1951 and adjourned to the 10th 
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December on the ground that the new Vice-Chancellor would take over 
charge in a few davs and that the members would be in a position to take 
advantage of his advice in co-opting members to the Academic Council. 
The adjourned meeting was held on the 10th December under the Chair- 
manship of Acharya Narendra Deva. He was extended a hearty welcome and 
promised the best co-operation. The Academic Conuncil then co-opted 
six members under Statute 19(i) (xi) and also elected five members for each 
of the Faculties under Statute 24(1) (viii). 


The first and most important matter now was the appointment of the 
Pro, Vice-Chancellor. According to the new Statute, the Pro. Vice-Chance- 
llor was to be appointed by the Exécutive Council on the recommendation 
of the Vice-Chancellor. Acharya Narendra Deva made his recommenda- 
tion in this regard to the Executive Council on the 24th December and 
accepting the same, the Executive Council appointed Professor V. V. Nar- 
likar as Pro. Vice-Chancellor for a period of two years. 


The annual meeting of the Court and the Convocation had been 
fixed on the 25th and 36th December, respectively. Professor Sir Ralph 
Turner, Director of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London had been invited to address the Convocation. The Academic 
Council decided, on the 20th December, 1951, to confer the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Letters on him. Prof. Turner was on the staff of the 
University during 1919-21. 


While arrangements for the Convocation were going on, the University 
had the privilege of a visit hy Dr. S. Radhakrishnan . He was then the 
Ambassador of India in Moseow. Dr. Radhakrishnan delivered a discourse 
on the 22nd December, 1951. 


The annual meeting of the Court was held on the 25th December, 1951. 
The Court had not yet been fully constituted in accordance with the provision 
of the new Statute. The representatives of the Alumni Association and of 
Donors had yet to be elected. The Vice-Chancellor, Acharya Narendra 
Deva desired that in fairness to all. the elections to the various authorities 
should take place only after the Court had been constitnted fully. More- 
over, under the new Statutes, the financial estimates of the University for 
the next year had also to be placed before the Court. In view of these 
reasons, it was not possible for the Court to go through the agenda in full. 
Therefore, after listening to the report made by the Vice-Chancellor on the 
working of the University during the previous year and recording the 
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same, the Court adjourned to the 22nd April, 1952 for transacting the 
remaining business on the Agenda. 

The Thirty-fourth Convocation was held on the 26th December 1951. 
The honorary degree of Doctor of Letters was conferred on Professor Ralph 
Turner who also delivered the Convocation Address, 

During the month of January 1952 Acharya Narendra Deva. was 
away for his election work. He expressed his desire not to draw the salary 
for this period, viz., from the 7th January to the 3lst January, 1952, but 
the Executive Council did not accede to his request. 

On the 17th February, 1952, the Executive Council framed the Ordi- 
nances prescribing the emoluments and other terms of appointment of the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Pro. Vice-Chancellor and the Registrar as required 
under the Statutes. The Ordinance stated that “the Vice-Chancellor shall 
receive a salary not exceeding Rs, 2000/- per mensem. Acharyaji informed 
the Exce:tive Council that he would not accept a salary of more than Rs. 
1200/- per mensem, with effect from the Ist February, 1952. While accepting 
this, the Executive Council resolved “that ways and means be devised to 
create a Students’ Benefit Fund on a permanent basis and that a sum of 
Rs, 800/- per month be paid by the University from its General Funds 
towards the Students’ Benefit Fund so long as Acharya Narendra Devaji 
holds office as the Vice-Chancellor of the University.” 





Following the creation of the Students’ Benefit Fund, an announcement 
was made on the 7th March, 1952 that the University Students’ Union 
would be revived from July, 1952. 

Under the Benares Hindu University (Amendment) Act, 1951, the 
Central Government had the power to make adaptations and modifications 
in the Statutes, for a period of three months, from the date of the 


commencement of the Amended Act. Before the expiry of this period, some 
more modifications and additions were made by the Government in the 


Statutes by Notification dated the 15th November, 1951 and the 28th 
January, 1952 in the Gazette of India. These were reported to the Executive 
Council on the 17th February, 1952. The changes made in the Statutes 
in the designation of teachers, were also noted and it was resolved that 
steps be taken to give effect to them. The designations of University 
Professor, Professor and Assistant Professor were changed as Professor, 
Reader and Lecturer, respectively. 

The Reviewing Committee, consisting of Syed Ashfaque Husain and 
Shri P. K. Basu, which visited the University in August, 1950 had in their 
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report) dated the 20th February, 1951, recommended a Block Grant of 
Rs. 23.20 lakhs to the University. The Block Grant had been calculated 
on the basis of the net deficit on the revenue account for the last two or three 
years.” The Committee had assumed that “other things being the same, 
the deficits of the succeeding years will be of the same order”. The “net 
deficit” had been defined to mean the “net approved expenditure of the 
University on the revenue account minus the gross total revenue receipts 
from all sources, including grants from States, interest on investments and 
donations earmarked for specific purposes and income from properties but 
excluding Government of India grants on the revenue account”, The 
word “approved expenditure” was defined to mean actual expenditure of 
the year limited to the budget provision, subject: to certain’ conditions and 
also subject to such savings as might accrue on the implementation of the 
recommendations contained in the Report. The actual expenditure of the 
years 1947-48, 1948-49 and 1949-50 had been taken into consideration and 
the average expenditure per annum had been shown to he Rs. 46,47,685. In 
the same manner, considering the income of the above three years the 
average income had been found to be Rs. 26,37,858. ‘The average deficit 
on the basis of these figures worked out to Rs. 20,20,000/- to which was 
added Rupees one lakh for depreciation on buildings etc, and Rupees two 
lakhs as cushion for vacant and new posts, increments, Provident Fund, 
Dearness Allowance, etc. The Block Grant was thus arrived at 
Rs. 23,20,000/-. 


This amount was hardly sufficient to meet even the minimum require- 
ment of the University. The report of the Reviewing Committee was 
considered by the Executive Council in December, 1951 and it was referred 
to a Committee to formulate proposals for submission to the Government of 
India. The matter was also considered by the Finance Committee on the 
15th March, 1952 and it resolved that the Government of India be 
approached for additional grants due to the University on account of the 
expansion of the Technological Colleges. 


While the matter was under consideration the Government of India 
informed the University in March, 1952 of their acceptance of the report of 
the Reviewing Committee generally and fixed the annual Block Grant of 
the University at Rupees twenty-three lakhs and twenty thousand only for 
a period of five years with effect from 1951-52. Acharya Narendra Deva 
immediately wrote to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Minister of Education, 
Government of India, explaining the difficulties with. which the University 
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was faced in spite of the best efforts to cut down all avoidable expenditure 
and balance the budget. In order to meet the situation he asked for an 
ad hoc grant of Rupees two and a half lakhs for the year 1951-52, This 
request had immediate response and the Govt. of India sanctioned a special 
non-recurring grant of Rupees two and a half lakhs to cover the deficit 
during 1951-52. 

The financial estimates for the year 1952-53 were scrutinized very 
cerefully with a view to effect economy, wherever possible. Even then the 
Budget as presented to the Finance Committee showed a deficit of Rs. 12.10 
lakhs including both Capital and Revenue Accounts, The deficit was 
reduged to Rs. 4.87 lakhs by imposing further cuts. The Budget estimates 
as approved by the Finance Committee provided only for expenditure on 
existing posts that had been filled up. A large number of posts remained 
unfilled and some of them were urgently required. Tt was resolved by the 
Finance Committee “that the University should make a special application 
to the Government of India for funds to enable it to fill such of the vacant 
posts as must be filled up or such new posts as need to be created in order 
to enable the University to function properly”. The Finance Committee 
further decided that the Government of India should be approached to 
provide funds in order to enable the University to honour its old commit- 
ments and to discharge its primary responsibility towards its employees, 
The Executive Council also strongly supported this recommendation of the 
Finance Committee. The financial estimates for the year 1952-53 as 
approved by the Executive Council in the light of the recommendations 
of the Finance Committee were presented to the Court by the Honorary 
Treasurer on the 22nd April, 1952, and they were recorded. 


At this meeting of the Court some members expressed the opinion 
that the Statutes framed by the Government needed revision. After some 
discussion a motion was adopted that “since the new University Statutes 
haye recently come into operation the Court appoints a Sub-Committee to 
revise them and suggest any amendments or modifications therein, if found 
necessary, through the Executive Council”. A Sub-Committee consisting 
of thirteen persons was appointed under the chairmanship of the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

The agenda of this meeting of the Court included election of the 
Treasurer and of the members to the Executive Council and the Finance 
Committe. A proposal was moved that since elections to the Court had not 
yet been completed, the elections to the Executive Council and the Finance 
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Committee be postponed to a future meeting of the Court. The proposal 
was, however, lost. 


The Executive Council had proposed a panel of three names for 
election of the Treasurer. A Ballot was held, as a result of which Shri 
Jyotibhushan Gupta was declared elected. 


The Elections to the Court, Executive Council and the Finance 
Committee were also held. 


The Academie Council met on the next day, viz. the 23rd April, 1952. 
An important decision taken by the Academic Council at this meeting was 
to recommend to the Executive Council under Statute 26A(2) that a Depart- 
ment of Spectroscopy be established in the Faculty of Science. 


The Financial estimates as approved by the Executive Council and 
presented to the Court were forwarded to the Govt. of India along with the 
minutes of the Finance Committee and they were requested to accord 
administrative approval for incurring the additional expenditure on certain 
items. Two officers of the Government of India subsequently visited the 
University in June. 1952 and fully discussed the whole matter, including 
the question of effecting economies in expenditure as per suggestions made 
by the Reviewing Committee. As a result. the Govt. of India conveyed 
their administrative approval on certain items of expenditure including 
some vacant posts, to the extent of Rs. 4.09 lakhs. This did not, however, 
include the amount needed for the revision of the grades of the Class IV 
servants. The matter was represented to the Government. The Vice- 
Chancellor personally contacted the Ministers concerned and the Government 
of India approved an expenditure not exceeding Rs. 44,000/- during the year 
1952-53 for enhancement of the scales of pay of its Class IV staff with effect, 
from August, 1952 subject to a maximum increase of Rs. 5/- per head per 
month. This increase in the salary made every employee on the Class TV 
staff eligible to have the Provident Fund benefits. 


‘The session 1952-53. was inaugurated by Dr. 8. Radhakrishnan on 9th 
July, 1952. Dr. Radhakrishnan was then the Vice-President of India. Before 
election as the Vice-President he had to resign his post as Sayaji Rao Professor 
of Indian Civilisation and Culture at the University which was an appoint- 
ment forlife. In April. 1952. the Executive Council accepted his resignation 
with regret and placed on record its deep sense of appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by Dr. Radhakrishnan as Sayaji Rao Professor. It was 
decided to advertise the post. 
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Pandit Ganga Prasad Mehta, who had been the Registrar of the 
University continuously from the 8th August, 1933 was due to retire under 
superannuation rules on the 30th June, 1952. His term was extended 
upto che Ist August, 1952. The Executive Council also placed on record its 
appreciation of the excellent work done by him. He commanded the 
affection and respect of all. The duties and responsibilities of the Registrar 
had very much increased in the new set up of the amended Act. Acharya 
Narendra Deva was able to persuade Dr. A. B. Misra to take up that office 
for a period of three years. The Executive Council appointed him Registrar 
on special terms for a period of three years with effect from the Ist August, 
1952. He was allowed to retain, during the period of his occupancy of the 
post of Registrar, his lien on the Professorship of Zoology and Headship of 
the Department. 


During the month of August, 1952, the University had the pleasure of 
welcoming Acharya Vinoba Bhave and the Chief Rector, Dr. K. M. Munshi. 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave delivered a discourse on Gita on the 3rd August, 
1952. Dr. Munshi visited a week later and addressed the staff and students 
on the 11th August, 1952. He also laid the foundation-stone of the Gujarat 
House on the same day. 


The Central Hindu College which was established in 1898 and which 
became the nucleus of the University had completed fifty-four years of its 
existence. In November 1952, the Central Hindu College celebrated its 
Golden Jubilee. The celebrations were presided over by President Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad. The University Union which was revived, was inaugurated 
by Jawaharlal Nehru on the 23rd November, 1952. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das delivered the Convocation address at the Thirty- 
fifth Convocation which was held on the 21st December, 1952. Addressing 
the Convocation, he said : 

“The call to address a Convocation of this University has come 
to me rather late. It has come to me from my dear friend, your 
Kula-pati. I hope you realise that this ancient word is much more 
significant, benevolent, and lovable than the new word Vice- 
Chancellor, It means ‘the Head, the Guardian, of a great Family’, 
and, by itself, tells you and the world at large, what the ancient ideal 
was, as to the relation which should exist between teacher and 
taught. 

“TI could not ignore the call. That it has come late has its 
disadvantages—those of a mind tired by old age. But it has also 
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perhaps the advantage that I have witnessed enormous changes in 
the conditions of individual as well as social life in India ; conditions 
domestic, educational, economic, political, recreational, legal, and 
religious. I may, therefore, be able perhaps to make suggestions 
to you regarding the conduct of your life amidst these new conditions, 

“I am speaking to you in English for a special reason. A ery 
has been raised in several quarters that we should give up the use of 
English. Hindi is our National Language, Rashtrabhasha, as 
declared in India’s new Constitution. We should, therefore, 
endeavour, to encourage the use of it all over India, gradually, 
without attempting in the least to force it on unwilling tongues, 
But we have to regard English as important for us in the immediate 
next degree, and indispensable even more. Our political, diplomatic 
and ambassadorial, economic and commercial, educational and scien- 
tific and cultural relations with other countries, our exchanges of 
Good-will Missions and Professors and Students, our export and 
imports—all these depend entirely on English, as our only means of 
communication and corresondence with other countries. You 
know that: India is a member of UNO and UNESCO and the Com- 
monwealth of Nations. An Indian has recently heen appointed to 
the International Hague Tribunal. The Vice-President of India was 
elected Chairman of UNESCO a few weeks ago, Our Professors 
must be familiar with one of the three world languages of to-day 
viz, English, French and Spanish, in order to keep abreast of 
Western progress in all departments of Science. And history 
decides that English is easiest for us, Yet more; Hindi though 
our National language de jure, is very far yet from being such de facto, 
Medium of communication, between our 22 State Governments, 
with each other and with the Central Government, will have to be 
English for many years yet. Also, quite obviously, we cannot 
dispense with some dailies, weeklies, monthlies and scientific journals 
in English, in every State, side by side with some in the State’s 
mother-tongue, for a very long time yet. 

“Our Universities have therefore, to send out alumni adequately 
equipped with knowledge of English, who will supply the personnel 
needed to maintain and to carry on these manifold relations and 
activities efficiently. 

“Study of English must therefore continue to be part of our 
general cultural education”, 
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According to the Benares Hindu University (Amendment) Act 1951 
the audit of the accounts of the University had to be done by the Comptroller 
and Auditor General of India. For the first time, the audit was done hy 
the Outside Audit Department of the Office of the Accountant General, 
Uttar Pradesh, during the year 1952-53. 

The preparation of an Accounts Code for the University had been 
under consideration since a long time. A definite step in this direction was 
taken now. ‘The services of an officer of the Acconntant General’s Office 
were secured on deputation and the work started in full swing with his 
arrival, on the Lith February, 1953. 

During the months of February and March, 1953, meetings of the 
Budget Committee were held to prepare the financial estimates for the year 
1953-54, The Economy Committee, appointed by the Executive Council 
on the 20th April, 1952, to effect economies in the University wherever 
possible, also met and explored the possibilities of reducing the expenditure. 
‘The financial estimates as approved by the Finance Committee and the 
Executive Council were presented to the Court on the 25th April, 1953. 
The Vice-Chancellor presented the report of the working of the University 
in Hindi, The Court adopted a proposal at this meeting that the work of 
the University should gradually be carried on in Hindi. 


Acharya Narendra Deva had not been keeping good health since the 
beginning of April, 1953. During the summer vacation he left for Lucknow. 
His illness prevented him from returning to the University in July, 1953. He 
was medically advised to take complete rest for a few months and stay at 
Juucknow for treatment. He, therefore, applied for leave for the months of 
July and August. The state of his health was not good even then. He 
could return to the University only in November, 1953. 

It had been decided at the annual meeting of the Court held on the 
25th April, 1953 that a Special Meeting of the Court be convened before the 
Puja holidays for considering the Draft Statutes. In July the Executive 
Council decided that the Special Meeting be held on the 3rd October, 1953. 
Owing to the illness of the Vice-Chancellor the date had to be changed. The 
Special Meeting of the Court was held on the 29th November, 1953, After 
considering a number of Statutes, the Court adjourned to a day earlier than 
the annual meeting of the Court. 

Soon after his return to the University in November, Acharya Narendra 
Deva expressed his desire to be relieved of the Vice-Chancellorship on 
grounds of health. His letter of resignation was placed before the Executive 
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Council on the 13th December. The Executive Council unanimously 
requested him not to severe his connection with the University. Finally 
it was decided to take up the question at the next meeting on the 10th 
January, 1954. The term of the Pro. Vice-Chancellor, Professor V. V. 
Narlikar, was to expire on the 23rd December, 1954. According. to the 
Statutes the period of office of the Pro. Vice-Chancellor was coterminous 
with that of the Vice-Chancellor. In view of the impending resignation of 
the Vice-Chancellor, Acharyaji, the term of Professor Narlikar was extended 
upto the 10th, January, 1954. 

The Academic Council which met on the 15th December, 1953. also 
pressed Acharyaji not to relinquish his office which he had taken up in a very 
difficult situation and done his best to restore the University to its prestine 
power and glory. 

The Thirty-sixth Convocation of the University was held on the 22nd 
December, 1953, and was addressed by Dr. 8. 8. Bhatnagar who was then 
the Chairman of the University Grants Commission. 


The letter of resignation of Acl:arya Narendra Deva was considered 
by the Executive Council on the 10th January, 1954. The Council felt that 
his continued association as Vice-Chancellor was necessary in the best 
interests of the University and suggested that steps should he taken to make 
this possible by relieving him of part of his routine duties. It was resolved 
that the Vice-Chancellor’s letter of resignation be forwarded to the Visitor 
with this expression of the Council’s opinion, Acharyaji agreed to continue 
for some time and also recommended that the term of the ‘Pro, 
Vice-Chancellor be extended upto the 15th May, 1954. This was accepted. 
Subsequently, as desired by the Government of India, a Committee was 
appointed to find out from the Vice-Chancellor and report to the Executive 
Couneil in what manner the burden of his work could be reduced, In the 
s health again deteriorated and he pressed for the 
acceptance of his resignation. He explained to the Executive Council 
that he wanted to avail of expert medical advice and treatment in Vienna and 
in America which might keep him away for five months or more. He, 
therefore, did not want to keep the University in an unsettled condition for 
such a long period. The Executive Council then resolved that leave on 
medical ground for six months, commencing from such a date as was con- 
venient to him, might be taken by the Vice-Chancellor and that his resig- 
nation could be considered on his return. The Council also suggested the 
appointment of a Special Officer to assist the Pro. Vice-Chancellor. This 
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decision was taken on the 29th March, 1954, and conveyed to the Visitor for 
consideration because under the amended Statute 18(2)(ii-A) it was not 
within the powers of the Executive Council to grant leave of absence to the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

Acharyaji had, however, made up his mind to leave the University 
and wrote to the Visitor expressing his desire to be relieved of his office 
from the 15th May, 1954. 

While this matter was pending, the Court had its adjourned Special 
Meeting on the 24th April, 1954 to consider the Draft Statutes. The 
annual meeting of the Court was held on the next day, viz., 25th April. The 
financial estimates for the year 1954-55 were presented and recorded. 
Certain statutes proposed by the Executive Council were also approved. 
A proposal received for this meeting of the Court contained some insinuations 
against the Vice-Chancellor which deeply hurt the feelings of Acharyaji. 
He made a spirited speech. The proposal was not moved ; it was withdrawn 
with the approval of the House ; and the Court adopted a resolution in Hindi 
expressing its gratitude to Acharyaji for all that he had done to the Uni- 
versity during the short period of two years. 

The Visitor finally accepted the resignation of Acharya Narendra 
Deva with effect from the 31st May, 1954. And, the Executive Council 
was called upon to propose names for the appointment of the new Vice- 
Chancellor. The Visitor’s decision was recorded by the Fixecutive Council 
on the 16th May, 1954. The following resolution was unanimously passed : 

“The Executive Council of the Banaras Hindu University 
places on record its high appreciation of the services that Acharya 
‘Narendra Deva has rendered to the University as its Vice-Chancellor.” 
In spite of poor health, he did not spare himself, and his scholarship, 
spirit of sacrifice and his selflessness have been a source of inspiration 
to the staff and the students of the University. The Council hopes 
that he will recover his health and continue for many years to come to 
serve the country as he has so selflessly done for 40 years”. 

In accordance with the requirements of the Statutes, a panel containing 
four names was recommended to the Visitor for appointment of a new 
Vice-Chancellor. 

Acharya Narendra Deva transferred charge of his office to the Pro. 
Vice-Chancellor on the 24th May, 1954, and left for Lucknow the same day. 

The whole period of the Vice-Chancellorship of Acharya Narendra 
Deva was mainly one of consolidation. Every attempt was made to stabilise 
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the financial position of the University and to improve the conditions of the 
staff and students. The scales of pay of the teachers of the Samskrit 
Mahavidyalaya were revised. The Ayurvedic College was upgraded. The 
work of the University went on smoothly. During the absence of Acharyaji, 
Professor Narlikar carried on the work with absolute calmness. 


Out of the names recommended by the Executive Council, the Visitor 
appointed Dr. C, P, Ramaswami Aiyar as the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
period of six years with effect from the Ist July, 1954, The 
espect was teecived by the University on the 16th 


versity for a 
Sire 
communication in this 1 
of June, 1954. 
Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar was well-known as a great administrator, 
educationist and scholar. He had been one of the most prominent figures 
in India for over forty years. He had held the highest offices in the country 








with distinction. He had also been the Founder and Vice-Chancellor of the 
Travancore University for well over eight and half years and then at the 
Annamalai University as its Vice-Chancellor. Those who knew hin: well 
felt greatly heartened when they learnt that he had accepted the invitation of 
the President of India to take up the Vice-Chancellorship of the Banaras 
Hindu University. They hoped that the University would prosper and grow 
from strength to strength and that there would be an all-sided consolidation 
and expansion in the University. The mind of everyone in the University 
was filled with awe. A. fortnight passed like this. 


Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar was to arrive at Banaras on the 30th June, 
but it was postponed, He assumed charge of the office of the Vice-Chancellor 
by telegram from Madras on the 1st July, 1954 and arrived at Banaras on the 
morning of the 4th July. 

The academic session 1954-55 was inaugurated by Dr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar on the 9th July, 1954 when he gave some broad indications of the 


policies that he wished to follow. 





The first meeting of the Executive Council under the chairmanship 
of Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar was held on the 25th July, 1954, On behalf 
of the members, Shri Chandra Bhal weleomed him and expressed the hope 
that the University would prosper under him and benefit from his vast 
experience. Replying, Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar said : 

“] had made elaborate arrangements at another place, but it was 
put to me very strongly that I should take up work here, There 
was something in the traditions of Banaras that exerted a pull and in 
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consequence I have accepted this responsibility. Success in this 
place is entirely dependent upon the co-operation that I receive 
from my colleagues, administrative, and academic, and from the 
several authorities and officers of the University. I am looking 
forward to such co-operation with confidence. I shall only add 
that I have always heen a hard worker and I shall work hard to 
advance the interests of the Hindu University.” 

Within a few weeks of his arrival, the effect of the magnetic personality 
of Dr. O. P, Ramaswami Aiyar was visible in every activity of the University. 
Everyone felt a great joy and happiness. Some even thought that the 
spirit of the Founder had come and was animating all activities and efforts: 

One of the first things that he proposed was to start a Fund styled 
“Vice-Chancellor’s Poor Students” Fund” and to make an appeal to the 
Old Boys of the University to subscribe towards this Fund. 


Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar was also continuing as the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Annamalai University in an honorary capacity. During August and 
September, 1954, he had to be away from Banaras for come days in connection 
with the work of that University. Before accepting the Vice-Chancellorship 
of the Banaras Hindu University he had made it clear to the Visitor, the 
President of India, that he would take some time for making arrangements 
for being relieved from there and the President had given his consent, 


Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar wanted that the University should be a 
centre of culture and of service. He wanted that the University should, 
year after year, produce books of science, of art, of literature, of drama, of 
poetry so that it may well be regarded as a focus of enlightenment for India 
and for the eastern world. He wished that every effort of the University 
should be towards that end, and he was of the opinion that this could be 
achieved only if the Professors and other teachers were contended, if their 
prospects were satisfactorily adjusted and if the students were given suitable 
amenities for careful study by minimising the distractions which too often 
took them away. The maintenance of a gentle but firm discipline, the 
provision of every amenity for stay and residence of the teachers, the placing 
of the teacher on a position of financial stability and making his position 
such that he was not tempted to change to any other position on these 
issues, these were some of the policies on which he laid great stress, In his 
opinion the students needed more attention than what was being 
paid to them. He felt that there ought to be closer relationship between 
the Chief Wardens, Wardeng and their Wards. With this end in view he 
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proposed an overhauling of the existing arrangement, introduction of 
tutorials and a reorientation of the hostel life. The Executive Council 
empowered him to take such steps as might be deemed necessary to implement 
his ideas. After giving thought to the whole matter he came to the con- 
clusion that the jurisdiction of the Principals of various Colleges should 
not be confined to their respective Colleges but ought to extend to the various 
hostels so as to keep them in touch with the day to day life of the students. 
He felt that the appointment of the Principals of Colleges as the Chief 
Wardens would involve a certain amount of reorganisation of the hostels 
and of the student population so as to make the scheme more effective. 
He, therefore, recommended the appointment of Principals as Chief Wardens 
and it was accepted by the Executive Council. 

Another matter which received his attention was the creation of 
Honorary University Professorships. On his recommendation, the Academic 
Council which met on the 30th Noyember, 1954 created sixteen Honorary 
Professorships and recommended names to the Executive Council for 
appointment as Honorary University Professors. This was the first meeting 
of the Academic Council which was presided over by Dr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar. On behalf of the members of the Academie Council, Dr. R. 8. 
Tripathi extended to him a warm and respectful welcome. 

Accepting the recommendation of the Academic Council tlie Executive 
Council appointed, on January 23, 1955, the following persons as Honorary 
Professors for a period of two years : 


Subject 

1. Dr. 8. Radhakrishnan Philosophy 

2. Dr. Sardesai History 

8. Dr. Vaidyanathaswami Mathematics 

4. Dr. H. J. Bhabha Physical Science 
5. Dr-C. V. Ramar (fortife)- Physical Science 

6. Dr. Maithili Saran Gupta Hindi 

7. Dr, C. Rajagopalachariar Tamil 

8, Dr. K. M. Munshi Gujarati 

9. 


Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 


Ancient Indian History 
and Culture 


10. Dr. Syama Charan De Mathematics 
11. Dr. 8. K. Maitra Philosophy 
12. Dr. M.N. Saha Physics 
13. Pandit Satya Narain Shastri Ayurveda 
14. Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar Law 
15. Mr. Justice B. K. Mukherji, 

Chief Justice of India Law 
16. Mr. M. C. Setalwad, 

Attorney General of India Law 
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The Silver Jubilee of the Women’s College was celebrated on the 
9th and 10th of December, 1954. Shrimati Durgabai Deshmukh who was 
an old student of the College was the Guest of Honour for the occasion. 
Dr. C.D. Deshmukh who was then the Finance Minister of the Government 
of India, inaugurated the Jubilee celebrations. Dr. Deshmukh and Shrimati 
Durgabai Deshmukh addressed the staff and students of the University 
on the 10th December, 1954. 

‘The annual Convocation was held a week later on the 17th December. 
The Convocation Address was delivered by Dr. Jnan Chandra Ghosh, who 
was then the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University. 


Since his arrival in the University in July, 1954, Dr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar was considering the question of the Pro. Vice-Chancellorship. He 
had approached Shri M. C. Bijawat, who was formerly the Pro. Vice-Chancellor 
of the Roorkee University. Shri Bijawat had agreed to accept the appoint- 
ment and work with him for the advancement of the University. He had 
written that he would ‘be in a position to join his duties early in January, 
1955, As recommended by the Vice-Chancellor, the Executive Council 
appointed Shri M. C. Bijawat as Pro. Vice-Chancellor of the University for 
a period of three years. Shri Bijawat took over charge on the 9th January, 
1955. Professor Narlikar continued as Pro. Vice-Chancellor till that date, 

The first thing that the new Pro. Vice-Chancellor, Shri Bijawat, did 
was to appoint an Ad hoe Committee in the office for the preparation of 
First and Second Five Year Plans. This was done on the 13th January, 
1955. The University had not received any appreciable grant, except a 
small sum for the development of the Department of Hindi and for research 
in Vedas and Vedangas, under the First Five Year Plan of the Government of 
India. 


The University Grants Commission had since been established in 
January, 1954 and Dr. 8. 8. Bhatnagar was its Chairman. He was also 
a member of the Executive Council of the University. Grants to the Uni- 
versity were now being sanctioned by the University Grants Commission. 
In November, 1954, the University Grants Commission appointed a Review- 
ing Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Navroji J. Wadia to go into 
the finances of the University to recommend such amount of Block Grant 
as would meet the normal expenses of the University for the years 1956-61. 
The University was hoping to receive substantial grants for Development 
purposes also. But unfortunately for the University Dr. Bhatnagar passed 
in January, 1955. 
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His place was temporarily taken by Professor Humayun Kabir, The 
University had the privilege of a visit by Prof. Kabir in January, 1955, 
He was present at an Old Students’ Meet on the 28th January, 1955. The 
Portrait of Sir Sunderlal was unveiled on this occasion. The Maharaja 
of Banaras, Sri Vibhuti Narain Singh ‘and the Vice-Chancellor addressed 
the gathering. The Vice-Chancellor also took this opportunity to 
emphasise some of the urgent needs of the University. In continuation 
of this some proposals were sent to the University Grants Commission 
which required immediate attention and necessary grants were asked for. 
In response to this, the University Grants Commission sanctioned a 
non-recurring grant of over Rupees fourteen lakhs under the First’ Five 
Year Plan. 

The members of the University Grants Commission were having one 
of their meetings at Banaras on the 3rd April, 1955. They paid a visit to 
the University also on the 3rd April, and discussed several problems with 
the Vice-Chancellor. A number of schemes which had been prepared specially 
for this meeting were submitted to the members. 

When every possible effort for getting funds for the development of 
the University was thus being made, the Finance Committee was to meet on 
the 12th and 13th April, 1955 to consider the financial estimates for the year 
1954-55. At the end of the meeting on the 12th April, Dr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar fell ill and his condition became very serious that night. The meeting 


had to continue without him on the 13th. 

The annual meeting of the Court which was to be held in April, 1955 
was postponed, Fortunately for the University, he recovered soon but, he 
was advised complete rest for some time, and he left for Madras, He could 
return to the University only in July, 1955 after the summer vacation. 
The meeting of the Court of the University was held on the 24th July, 1955. 

Welcoming the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. R. S. Tripathi said : 

“We are to-day so happy to see you completely restored to 
health and vigour. When you fell seriously ill last April, we felt 
greatly concerned, and it was only natural, for you are not only the 
Head of this great family which is the Banaras Hindu University, 
but your life is a national asset. We are grateful to Providence 
for having spared you, and I take this opportunity to express our 
joy and sense of relief on your recovery. We hope and pray that 
you may long continue, in health and strength, to guide the destinies 
of this University by your mellowed wisdom and rich experience 
of men and matters. 
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Sir, this is the first time that you are presiding over the annual 
meeting of the Court—the Supreme Body of the University. May 
I therefore, on behalf of my colleagues here and on my own, accord 
you a most cordial and respectful welcome as Vice-Chancellor. 
It is the good fortune of the University that to-day you adorn the 
chair of the illustrious: Mahamana Malaviyaji. You have been in 
our midst for over a year now, and I do not know what impre- 
ssions you have formed of us and how you like the new scene of 
your activities, but permit me to say that so far as we are concerned 
you have proved a magnet. Since your arrival, there is a feeling 
of spring in the air of the University. The impact of your inspiring 
personality and scintillating intellect is felt on all sides. We know 
that age bas not withered nor custom staled the infinite variety of 
your talents and virtues, A ‘unique blend of the administrator, 
scholar and sportsman, you remind us of the well-known lines of 
Shakespeare : 

“The elements are so mixed in him, 

that Nature may well stand up and say 

“Here is 8 man” 
It is such a gifted personage, who is to-day piloting the barge of the 
University. Well we may say: “Roll on, Roll on, Thou stately 
ship of the Banaras Hindu University. The captain is a seasoned 
veteran, and he will steer it safe on an even keel into the haven of 
academic progress and administrative efficiency”. 

Welcoming the Pro. Vice-Chancellor, he continued : 

“Mr, Bijawat comes here with a distinguished background of 
achievement as an engineer. When Mr. Herbert Hoover became 
President of the U.S.A. he was often described as the “Engineer 
in Politics” because of his ability in planning and organisation. 
Now that we have here a real Engineer in Education, we feel con- 
fident that the Banaras Hindu University will have a planned 
development and will soon grow into an attractive garden-city”. 


The Academic Session 1955-56 was inaugurated by Dr. C. P. Ram« 


swami Aiyar on the 29th July, 19u5. 


In September, 1955, Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar led a Cultural Delega- 


tion of University teachers and students to China, Dr. Gopal Tripthi. 
Principal, College of Technology accompanied the delegation as its Techy! 
cal Adviser. Sri D. N. Vohra and two students also went along with then. 
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After his return from China, Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar addressed 
the staff and students on the 26th November, 1955 0n“China”, The Academic 
Council which met on the 28th November, 1955 passed a resolution apprecia- 
ting the excellent work done by him as the Leader of the Cultural Delegation, 


During the next week the University had the honour of welcoming 
His Majesty the King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia who visited the University 
on the 4th December, 1955. Grand arrangements were made for the purpose, 
He was received at the main gate of the University by the Vice-Chancellor, 
Pro, Vice-Chancellor, Treasurer, and other officers, President and Secretary 
of the Union, Premier of the Parliament and the Leader of the Opposition. 
The N.C.C, presented a guard of honour and then the King went round the 
University, visited the Kala Bhavan, and the International House and was 
given a reception in the College of Agriculture, King Ibn Sand made a 
donation of Rupees fifty thousand to the University for the welfare of 
the students and also presented a set of Arabian robes to the Vice- 
Chancellor which was sent to the Kala Bhavan, 


His Excellency Yusuf Al Fouzan of Saudi Arabia also presented a 
sum of Rupees one thousand for the benefit of the old students of the 
University. 

The Annual Convocation was held on the 18th December, 1955 and 
was addressed by Sir V. T. Kiishnamachari. 


The Reviewing Committee appointed by the University: Grants 
Commission in November, 1954 to recomend the Block Grant for the 
years 1956-61, visited the University towards the end of January, 1956 
and went into the requirements of the University in detail, 

Dr. A. B. Misra who, at the call of the University, had taken up 
the burden of the office of the Registrar in August, 1952, made over 
charge, on the expiry of his term, to Major 8. L. Dar, the Deputy Regis- 
trar on the 31st August, 1955 and returned to his Department of Zoology. 
Major Dar continued as the Acting Registrar for some months and then he 
was appointed as Registrar by the Executive Council on the 26th 
February, 1956. 

On the 27 February, 1956, the University accorded a grand welcome 
to His Imperial Majesty Mohammad 7 cashah Pahlavi, the Shahanshah 
of Iran. At a Special Convocation held on that day, the Honorary Degree 
of Doctor of Letters was conferred on His Imperial Majesty. This was a 
colourful function. 

104 
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Many people did not know at that time that Dr. C, P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar had decided to resign from the office of the Vice-Chancellor and 
had already sent his resignation to the Visitor. It was a shocking news 
to many. There was no indication earlier that he was going to leave 
the University so suddenly. Everyone had expected that he would 
continue for the full term of six years. He had made arrangements on 
that basis. He had transferred the whole of his library to Banaras. 
He had a number of schemes for enforcement. Speaking at the meeting 
of the Court on the 24th July, 1955, he had said that his whole idea was 
“that the Banaras Hindu University should not only be an ideal 
national University but an international University and should represent 
people belonging to every part of India and indeed of the world.” 

Implementation of some of the development schemes had already 
been started with the assistance of the University Grants Commission, 
Improvements were made in hostels; better amenities were provided. A 
good part of the main road in front of the hostels was cement-concreted 
with a view to protect the students from constantly flowing dust, Several 
other roads were also repaired. Various other development schemes for 
the Second Five Year Plan were under preparation for submission to 
the University Grants Commission, The departure of the guiding hand 
at this moment was not in the interest of the University. Attempts 
were, therefore, made by some well-wishers of the University to persuade 
Dr. C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar to stay on. At one stage, when Pandit 
Govind Malaviya made a pathetic appeal to him, it appeared that he 
would change his mind. But the University was not fortunate enough. 

The resignation of Dr, C. P, Ramaswami Aiyar was accepted by the 
Visitor on the 19th March, 1956, but he (the Visitor) asked him to continue 
in office till his successor was appointed. The Executive Council was called 
upon to submit names for appointment of a new Vice-Chancellor. A meet- 
ing of the Executive Council took place on the 8th April, 1956 and four names 
were recommended to the Visitor. 

Referring to his resignation at this meeting Dr, C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar said : 

“Colleagues, while mentioning to the Executive Council the 
question of my resignation from the Office of the Vice-Chancellor 
of this University I wish to put on record the reasons of my resigna- 
tion especially in view of the statements that have appeared in 
various newspapers. It has been stated in these papers that owing 
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to reasons of my health I had to resign from the Vice-Chancellor- 
ship. That is not so, Fortunately at present I am enjoying fairly 
sound health, but my age being what it is, and having received a 
warning last year, I feel it necessary to conserve my energy and my 
health. For over 35 years I had been collecting materials for 
writing several books and I had no time at my disposal to dovote 
my attention to that work. I expected, when I was called upon 
to be the Vice-Chancellor of the Annamalai University, that I 
would get some time to devote my attention to this work. Even 
when I came to Banaras as the Vice-Chancellor, it was stated that 
[ will not have much taxing work but I find that that was not so. 
So it was really the commitments that I had made and also the 
consideration of my health and impossibility of combining that 
work with this that made me go to the President and request him 
to relieve me from the Vice-Chancellorship......... si 


A resolution was then moved which said : 

“The Executive Council of the Banaras Hindu University 
has learnt with deep regret of the resignation of the Vice-Chancellor 
Dr. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar and its acceptance by the President 
of the Union, in his capacity as Visitor of the’ University. Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar brought to the service of the University a wealth 
of deep scholarship, wide experience, legal and administrative and 
unrivalled knowledge of men and affairs, gathered through three 
quarters of a century in various departments of public life. During 
his all too short a stay of less than two years, the University had 
felt the touch of his masterful personality and had shown definite 
progress in all its various departments. The Executive Council 
records their deep sense of gratitude for the work that he has done 
and of the sorrow at his departure. The Executive Council wishes 
him long years of useful life with sound health and peace of mind.” 


Many members spoke in support of the resolution and paid glowing 


tributes recounting the services rendered by Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar to 
the University. One member said : “I have seen many Vice-Chancellore— 
about fifteen of different Universities—during my life but Sir, I have never 
come across and I have never seen a more judicious Vice-Chancellor than 
yourself. That is the greatest qualification for a person who occupies the 
Chair in an institution.” 


Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar left for Madras the next day. 
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The annual meeting of the Court was held at eight in the morning on 
the 29th April, 1956 with Maharajadhiraj Dr. Kameshwar Singh of Dar- 
bhanga, the Pro. Chancellor in the Chair. As Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
could not attend this meeting, the Pro. Vice-Chancellor presented to the 
Court the report of the working of the University during the previous year. 
The Court then approved the following Statutes which had been recom- 
mended by the Executive Council : 


“26(iii) the following departments be established in the Faculty 
of Technology : 

(a) The existing Department of Industrial Chemistry be 
reconstituted into a new Department of Chemical 
Engineering and Technology. 

(6) Department of Silicate Technology by absorbing the 
existing Departments of Glass and Ceramics. 

(c) Department of Civil and Municipal Engineering.” 


The Court could not finish its deliberations in the morning session and 
adjourned to six in the evening on the same day. One of the important 
items in the agenda of this meeting was the election of the Chancellor and 
Pro, Chancellor. Different proposals had been received for this purpose. 
An attempt was made to arrive at a unanimity as a result of which the 
existing Chancellor and Pro. Chancellor, Maharaja Sir Jivaji Rao Scindia 
of Gwalior and Maharaja Sir Kameshwar Singh of Darbhanga, were re- 
elected, 


Out of the names recommended by the Executive Council, the Visitor 
appointed Dr. V. S. Jha as the Vice-Chancellor for a period of six years with 
effect from the date he entered upon his office. Dr. Jha was then the Chair- 
man of the Public Service Commission, Madhya Pradesh. After getting 
himself relieved from that post he assumed charge of the Office of the 
Vice-Chancellor on the 3rd July, 1956. 


Soon after his joining, there was a students’ strike in connection with 
the admission of students in some Colleges. Two students went on hunger 
strike on the 19th July, which lasted for four or five days. The Vice- 
Chancellor agreed to increase the intake of the Colleges and this prevented 
the strike from spreading further. 


The first meeting of the Executive Council under the Chairmanship 
of Dr. Jha was held on the 5th August, 1956. Welcoming Dr. Sha, the 
members assured him of full support in all spheres. 
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Shri M. C. Bijawat, Pro. Vice-Chancellor had submitted his resignation 
on the 22nd May, 1956 as the term of office of the Pro. Vice-Chancellor was 
co-terminus with that of the Vice-Chancellor. Dr. Jha succeeded in per- 
suading him to continue in his office, On the recommendation of the 
Vice-Chancellor he was appointed Pro. Vice-Chancellor for a period of two 
years, 


Several schemes for implementation during the Second Five Year 
Plan were already under preparation under the guidance cf the Pro. Vice- 
Chancellor. Dr. Jha had discussions in this connection with the members 
of the University Grants Commission. It was decided to draw out the 
schemes, arrange them in the order of priority and submit them to the 
University Grants Commission for sanction of funds. The Vice-Chancellor 
proposed to give high priority to the schemes concerning with the follow- 
mg: 

‘ (i) Schemes for promoting the standard of teaching and academic 
work ; 
(ii) Schemes for starting the tutorial system ; 
(iii) Schemes for increasing the hostel accommodation ; 
(iv) Schemes connected with the welfare of the students ; 
(v) Schemes connected with the improvement of the University 
campus ; 

The Executive Council agreed with the proposal of the Vice-Chancellor 
and authorised him to prepare and send the development plans to the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission arranged in order of priority. 


In September, 1956, Dr. Jha was away in the U.S.8.R. He returned 
after the Dashahara vacation early in November, 1956, The University 
was soon to have the privilege of welcoming His Imperial Majesty Huile 
Selassie I, Emperor of Ethiopia. Tt was decided to confer on him the degree 
of Doctor of Letters, Honoris Causa. A Special Convocation was held for 
the purpose on the 13th November, 1956. His Imperial Majesty made a 
munificient donation of a lakh of rupees to the University. 

On the 14th November, 1956, Dr. V. S. Jha addressed the staff and 
students on “some aspects of the system of education in U.S.8.R.” On 
the 20th November, Dr. K. 8. Krishnan inaugurated the Banaras Hindu 
University Union. 

The Annual Convocation was held on 2lst December, 1956. The 
honorary degree of Doctor of Law$ was conferred on Dr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Alyar and that of Doctor of Letters on Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Gopi- 
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nath Kaviraj. Dr. ©. P, Ramaswami Aiyar delivered tht Convocation 
Address, On the 22nd December, 1956, Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar was 
given a Farewell on behalf of the staff and students. 


Following this function, the University had the honour of a visit by 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama and His Holiness the Panchen Lama. At a 
Special Convocation held on the 23rd December, 1956, the honorary degrees 
of Doctor of Letters were conferred upon both of them. 


While the University was in this festive mood, the work in connection 
with the preparation of a number of schemes for consolidation and deyelop- 
ment of the University under the Second Five Year Plan was going on in 
full swing and they were sent to the University Grants Commission on the 
7th January, 1957. Some of the schemes had been sent earlier. 

The objectives were : 

(1) to raise the standard of instruction, academic work and re- 
search in the University ; 

(2) to implement the recommendation of the University Education 
Commission pertaining to the introduction of the three year 
degree course ; 

(3) to level up the deficiencie: 
ings, equipments, laboratories, hostels, staff and other essen- 
tials of University life ; 

(4) to attend to the immediate problems concerning the welfare 
of the students pertaining to provision of adequate hostel 
accommodation ; improvement in the existing hostel aecommo- 
dation, provision of rooms for study and work for day scholars 
and cafetaria, etc.; provision of play-grounds and stadium. 


in the existing conditions of build- 








(5) Development of essential es in the University campus 
particularly provision of adequate quarters for members of the 
staff ; 

The schemes were divided into three categories, viz. 

Category A—Schemes pertaining to academic and teaching side in 

the various Colleges. 

Category B—Schemes pertaining to General Administration, im- 

provement of University campus, etc. 

Category C—Schemes pertaining to Students’ Welfare. 


The Schemes were also arranged in order of priority under each cate- 
gory. The total cost of all the schemes proposed came to about fourteen 
crores during the period of the Second Five Year Plan. 
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Just about this time, the University Grants Commission fixed the 
annual Block Grant of the University for the quinquennium 1956-61 at 
Rs. 50.40 lakhs on the recommendation of the Reviewing Committee appoin- 
ted by them in October, 1954 under the Chairmanship of Sir Navroji J, 
Wadia. This Block Grant of Rs. 50.40 lakhs had been calculated on the 
basis of the Block Grant for the previous quinquennium plus the extra 
expenditure approved during the quinquennium 1951-1956 with an 
addition of a cushion of twelve and a half per cent. The Reviewing Com- 
mittee itself was of the opinion that the average deficit of the University 
for the last three years would not reflect correctly the normal expenditure 
of the University and had therefore recommended that the actual financial 
requirements of the University should be taken into consideration in fixing 
the Block Grant for the quinquennium 1956-61. This principle had, 
however, not been followed in calculating the Block Grant. 


The difficulties of the University were represented to the University 
Grants Commission and they were requested to reconsider the whole ques- 
tion. The Chairman, University Grants Commission, Dr. C. D. Deshmukh, 
paid a visit to the University on the 18th March, 1957 and stayed for a 
couple of days during which he discussed all the problems of the University 
with the Vice-Chancellor. A memorandum on the birth and-growth of the 
University stating its requirements for consolidation and expansion was 
also submitted to him for consideration. Then, towards the end of April, 
1957, the Vice-Chancellor and the Pro. Vice-Chancellor went to Delhi and 
held further discussions with Dr. Deshmukh and other officers of the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission. As a result of all this the Block Grant was 
raised from Rs, 50.40 lakhs to Rs. 55.50 lakhs. 


The annual meeting of the Court was held on the 29th Apri), 1957. 
One of the important items on the agenda of this meeting was the election 
of the Honorary Treasurer, The Executive Council had recommended a 
panel of three names. Voting took place by ballot and Shri Kishori Raman 
was elected Honorary Treasurer for a period of five years. But Shri Kishori 
Raman expressed his inability to take up the office and so the Executive 
Council appointed Shti Jyotibhushan Gupta to continue as Treasurer till 
the next meeting of the Court. 


In the month of March, 1957, there was a strike in the College of } 


Technology and some students boycotted the examination. This led to | 
lot of trouble. { 
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‘A doubt was already gaining strength in some quarters that there was 
something wrong somewhere in the University which was responsible for 
the frequent changes in the Office of the Vice-Chancellor and for the 
strikes. This point appears to have weighed with the Visitor also. 


On the 20th July, 1957, in exercise of the powers conferred by Sub- 
Section 2 of Section 5 of the Banaras Hindu University Act, the President 
of India, in his capacity as the Visitor of the University, appointed a Com- 
mittee under the Chairmanship of Dr. A. L. Mudaliar, and consisting of 
Shri M. C. Mahajan, Dr. P. Subbarayan, Shrimati Sucheta Kripalani, and 
Shri Navroji J, Wadia, as members to enquire into and report on certain 
matters relating to the University. 


The terms of reference of the Enquiry Committee were as follows : 

(1) To examine the general state of discipline in the University, 
keeping in view the recent disturbances in some of the Institu- 
tions ; 

(2) To enquice into the adequacy and effectiveness of the existing 
rules and procedure for ensuring proper conduct and discipline 
amongst the employees of the University ; 





(3) To examine the working of the Act, the Statutes and the Ordi- 
nances of the University in general and with particular reference to = 
(a) The composition of the Authorities of the University ; 
(b) The institution of the Principal and their ex-officio appoint- 
ment as Chief Wardens ; and 
(c) The powers of the Vice-Chancellor vis-a-vis the adminis- 
trative and the teaching personnel of the University ; 

(4) To suggest such remedies and measures as are necessary in respect 

of matters specified in items (1) to (3); and 

(5) To suggest such other measures of reform as are necessary for the 

betterment of the academic life and efficient functioning of the 
University. 

‘After the summer vacation, the University was scheduled to be re- 
opened on the 9th July, 1957 but due to the epidemic of Influenza which 
was raging in the State of Uttar Pradesh in a virulent form, the Summer 
Vacation was extended till the 21st July, 1957 and the University reopened 
on the 22nd July, 1957. The new session was greeted with the news of the 
appointment of the Enquiry Committee by the Visitor and everyone felt 
great concern, 
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The Committee met in New Delhi on the 31st July, 1957 and discussed 
the procedure to be adopted for the enquiry. The Committee resolved to 
request the members of the teaching staff and others connected with the 
University to submit memoranda, taking due note of the terms of reference 
of the Enquiry and also to indicate whether they would be prepared to 
appear before the Committee, should they be requested to do so. Several 
other persons were also requested to give their views and to state whether 
they would be willing to give oral evidence before the Committee, if 
required. As desired by the Committee the University requested its teachers 
to submit memoranda if they so liked, to the Committee by the 30th 
September, 1957 which date was later extended upto 31st October, 1957. 

The University’s work however, went on without disturbance. Con-: 
sequent upon the sanction of the additional Non-Recurring and Recurring 
Grants by the Government of India and the University Grants Commission, 
for the expansion of training in the Engineering College of the University, 
the intake of students in the Engineering College was raised from 160 to 270. 
In the College of Mining and Metallurgy also the intake was raised from 
sixteen to forty in Mining Course and from thirty-two to sixty in the Metal- 
lurgy Course. 


On the recommendation of the Visiting Committee appointed by the- 
University Grants Commission for the development of higher scientific 
education and research, which visited the University in December, 1956, 
the University Grants Commission sanctioned non-recurring grants for the 
new buildings of Botany and Zoology, for the purchase of Scientific Equip- 
ments for the various Science Departments and for purchase of books, They 
also sanctioned additional staff consisting of one Professor, three Readers, 
and eleven lecturers. Grants were also sanctioned for building, equipment, 
etc. for the development of Post-Graduate Training and Research in Geo- 
physics, Arrangements were made to implement these schemes. 

The Chief Rector paid a visit on the 6th September, 1957 and addressed 
the staff and students. The Parliament was inaugurated by the Vice- 
Chancellor on the 26th September, 1957. The students of the University 
took part in the Inter-University Youth Festival held in New Delhi in 
November, 1957. 


The Estimates Committee of the Parliament visited the University 
in the beginning of November, 1957. Pandit Govind Malaviya was one of 
the members of the Committee. A note giving the historical background 
and the evolution of the University and its needs, was submitted to the 
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Committee. Pandit Govind Malaviya himself helped in explaining the 
needs of the University to the Committee. 


The Annual Convocation was held on the 23rd December, 1957 and 
was addressed by Shri M. Patanjali Sastri. 

The Enquiry Committee appointed by the Visitor had its sittings in 
Banaras from the 15th to the 20th January, 1958. Some of the members 
visited the University, the Colleges and the hostels. Then the Committee 
met at Madras in February, 1958. 


In March, 1958, the Registrar proceeded abroad to the U.S.A, as a 
member of a Delegation and he was away for four months. Dr. A. B. Misra 
was persuaded to take up the work of the Registrar during this period. 





The annual meeting of the Court was held on the 27th April, 1958, 
The election of the Honorary ‘Treasurer was again an important item on 
the agenda. The Executive Council had sent a panel of three names one 
of whom was Maharajkumar of Vizianagaram. He had sent a letter with- 
drawing his name from the panel. It was, therefore, decided that the 
House may elect a Treasurer out of the remaining two names only. This 
caused some trouble and some members walked out of the Court. There 
was a demonstration by some students outside the Hall and some of them 
entered the Hall also. The election, however, took place and Shri Jyoti- 
bhushan Gupta was elected Honorary Treasurer for a period of five 
years. 

The Report of the Banaras Hindu University Enquiry Committee 
was published by the Government of India in June, 1958 and it led to the 
| promulgation of the Banaras Hindu University (Amendment) Ordinance, 


\ 1958 by the President of India on the 14th June, 1958. 


The Ordinance made the following changes in the Banaras Hindu 
\") University Act and Statutes : 


1, The Court which was the Supreme Governing Body of the 
University was made an advisory body and its functions were : 

(a) to advise the Visitor in v 

he referred to it for advice 





pect of any matter which may 


(b) to advise any authority of the University in respect of 
any matter which may be referred to the Court by such 
authority ; and 

(c) to perform such other duties and exercise such other powers 
as may be assigned to it by the Visitor or under this Act.” 
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2. The constitution of the Court was also changed. It now con- 
sisted of fiftyone members as noted below: 

(a) the Chancellor, ex-officio, 

(6) Nine members of the Executive Council, ex-officio, 

(c) two representatives of the departments and Colleges of 
the University, nominated by the Visitor, 

(d) two representatives of the teachers of the University other 
than Professors nominated by the Visitor, 

() five representatives of the old students of the University, 
nominated by the Visitor, 

(f) three representatives of Parliament, two to be nominated 
by the Speaker of the House of the People from among 
the members thereof, 

(9) twenty-nine persons nominated by the Visitor from among 
persons who have special knowledge or practical experience 
in education or have rendered eminent service in the cause 
of education or are men of standing in public life. 

3. The constitution of the Executive Council was changed. The 
Executive Council now consisted of nine members, viz. 
the Vice-Chancellor, ex-officio; seven persons nominated by 


the Visitor and one person nominated by the Chief Rector. | 


4, The Executive Council was given the power to make new or 
additional statutes or to amend or repeal the Statutes with the 
or to amen ¢ aut 





previous approval of the Visitor, Consequential changes were 
also niade in Section 17 and 18 of the Act. 

Statute 29 relating to Selection Committee for appointment 
to the posts of Professors, Readers, Lecturers and Registrar 
was amended. The Selection Committee now consisted of 
such number of members as the Executive Council might 
appoint. The procedure to be followed by the Selection 
Committee in making recommendations was to be determined 
by the Executive Council 

. The Ordinances included a new Statute for appointment of a Sereening 





a 


Committee “to examine the cases of all persons who at the commencement 
of the Banaras Hindu University (Amendment) Ordinance, 1958 are holding, 
teaching, administrative or other posts in the University in respect of whom 
theré is reason to believe that their continuance in office would he detri- 
mental to the interests of the University, and to forward its recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Council; and the Executive Council shall take such 
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action thereon as it may think fit: Provided that before taking any 
such action against the person concerned, the Executive Council shall give 


him a reasonable opportunity of being heard.” 


A Bill to replace the Ordinance was introduced in the Lok Sabha 

\ on the 11th August, 1958 and it was referred to a Select Committee 
on the 16th August, The Select Committee recommended certain amend- 
ments and presented its report on the 27th August, 1958. The Bill 
as recommended by the Select Committee was then passed by both 





Houses of Parliament and it received the assent of the President of 
India on September 20, 1958. 


~The amendments made in the Banaras Hindu University (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance 1958, by the Banaras Hindu University (Amendment) 
Act, 1958 were: 


1, 


The Pro. Chancellor was added as an ex officio member of 
the Court. This raised the total membership of the Court 
to fiftytwo. 

The composition of the Selection Committee was specifically 
laid down in Statute 29, 

The name of Screening Committee proposed in Statute 30 
was changed as the Reviewing Committee and the procedure 
for the examination of the cases by the Committe was also 
amended. Under the revised procedure, instead of the 
Committee itself examining the cases, the Executive Council 
had to forward to the Solicitor-General of India such cases 
where it had reason to believe that the continuance in 
office of the persons concerned would be detrimental to the 
interest of the University. The Solicitor-General, on being 
satisfied that a prima facie case existed, had to forward 
the cases to the Reviewing Committee which, after such 
investigation or enquiry as it might consider necessary would 
make its recommendations to the Executive Council for 
further action. Provision was made in the Statute to include 
the cases of complaints against the members of the Exe- 
cutive Council also. 


Whatever might have been the reactions to the Mudaliar Committee 
Report and to the promulgation of the President’s Ordinance, the Univer- 
sity session started in July, 1958 in an unusually peaceful atmosphere. 
But trouble started in the first week of August when the students of the 
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Ayurvedic College staged a strike demanding the removal of the Acting 
Principal of the College and the appointment of a new one. They also 
demanded the recognition of the degrees awarded to graduates of the Ayur- 
vedic College. The strike in the Ayurvedic College gave an impetus to the 
starting Of a big movement in protest against the Mudaliar Committee 
Report. One student went on an eleven-day hunger-strike from August 
llth. On the 27#h August, some students started picketing the Pro. Vice- 
Chancellor’s residence and that of the Registrar on the 2nd September. 
They could not leave their houses nor anybody was allowed to meet them. 
The Vice Chancellor who had gone to Delhi was not allowed to enter the 
University and he had to stay outside. A meeting of the Executive 
Council which was scheduled to be held in the Committee Room of the 
Central Office on September 6, had to he arranged outside the campus. 
Picketing began ut the Central Office also on the 11th September. 
The whole administration of the University was almost brought to a 
stand-still, 


The picketing at the houses of the Pro, Vice-Chancellor and the 
Registrar and at the Central Office was withdrawn by the agitators on the 
18th September, as a result of the intervention by the Chief Minister of the 
Uttar Pradesh, Dr. Sampurnanand and the Education.and Home Minister 
Pandit Kamala Pati Tripathi but in other ways the agitation took on a 
more menacing attitude.—In the circumstances, the Executive Council which 
met outside the Campus on the 27th and 28th September, 1958, passed the 
following resolution : 

“The Executive Council, 

“Having watched with deep distress the rampant indiscipline 
and lawlessness among a section of the students that has been pre- 
vailing in the University for the last few weeks as evidenced by the 
activities set out in the memorandum hereto annexed ; 

“Having been prevented by a hody of students from holding 
its meeting scheduled for the 27th September, 1958, at the usual 
place, viz., the Committee Room of the Registrar's Office by reason 
of their refusal to let the Vice-Chancellor enter the campus and 
having been compelled to hold the meeting outside the campus ; 

“Considering that the Vice-Chancellor has been prevented from 
entering the campus and occupying his usual place of residence for 
over a month ; 

“Considering further that the Pro. Vice-Chancellor and the 
Registrar were prevented from leaving the campus of the University 
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to meet the Vice-Chancellor on official business on the morning of 
the 27th September, 1958, and that the Registrar and the Chief 
Proctor find it very difficult to discharge their day to day functions 
of the University and that thus the administration of the University 
has been virtually brought to a stand-still ; 

“Considering also the threats which have been held out by 
some of the students of the Ayurvedic College and the College of 
Technology to the effect that if their demands are not accepted 
immediately, serious consequences would follow ; 

“Qonsidering also the report from Professor Rajeshwar Dutt 
Shastri to the effect that the students of the College of Ayurveda 
would not accept him in the College in any capacity and he should 
therefore submit his resignation ; 

“Realising that it has become practically impossible to carry 
into effect the object und purpose for which it has been constituted, 
first in the President’s Ordinance and later by the recent Act of 
Parliament and 

“Profoundly regretting that in the circumstances there is no 
other practical means of restoring normal conditions of life and work 
in the University ; 

“Resolved that the University be closed with effect from the 

| 8th October, 1958, and that the date of reopening be notified later 
| as soon as normal conditions are restored in the University.” 


The formal announcement of the closure of the University was made 
at 11.00 A.M. on the 7th October, 1958. All the students residing in the 
Hostels and Approved Lodges of the University were directed to leave the 


University immediately and go to their respective homes. 


An extremely tense atmosphere prevailed during the next twenty- 
four hours. The agitators announced their intention to oppose the decision 
of the Executive Council. A big demonstration was organised which started 
from the main gate of the University to Moti Jhecl the personal residence 
of the Honorary Treasurer where the Vice-Chancellor was staying. Even- 
tually, District authorities were obliged to intervene in order to put a stop 
to the coercive activities of the agitators, to protect the property of the 
University, to facilitate the departure of the students and to help in esta- 
blishing order in the University area. Police entered the University campus 
on the morning of the 8th October, 1958. 
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The Executive Council’s resolution was communicated to the Parents 
and Guardians of the Students of the Ui 
giving detailed narration of the circumstances which led to the closure of 
the University. A copy of the Vice-Chancellor's Appeal, addressed to the 
Teachers and Students, the Guardians of the Students, and all the well- 








versity along with an Annexure 


wishers of the University, secking their co-operation for the restoration of 
normal conditions and for the creation of “an atmosphere which may enable 
this great institution to regain the glory which justly belongs to it,” was 
also sent. 

Fortunately, things improved very soon. Measures were taken to 
reopen the University gradually. A letter was sent by the Registrar on the 
13th November, 1958, to the Parents and Guardian of every student solici 








ting active cooperation and assistance in restoring the spirit of discipline 
and goodwill in the University and asking for an assurance of that coopera- 
tion in writing by signing a form which was sent with the letter, 
The various Colleges of the University reopened on the dates noted 
below and they settled down to serious work : 
From the Sth December, 1958 
College of Engine 








coring 
College of Mining & Metallurgy 
College of Agriculture 
Teacher's Training College 
College of Music & Fine Arts 
Women’s College 

From the 20th December, 19. 
College of Science 
College of Technology 





Central Hindu College (Kamachha) 

From the 3rd January, 1959 : 
Central Hindu College (under graduate classes) 
Library Science Diploma Class 

Brom the 17th January, 19: 
All Post-Graduate Classes of the Central Hindu College 

From the 20th Janutry, 1959 : 
College of Indology 
Law College 

From the 31st January, 1959 : 
Samskrit Mahavidyalaya 

From the 3rd March, 1959 : 
College of Ayurveda 
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As the students had already lost much time due to the closure of the 
University, all functions were curtailed. The Convocation was also not 
held. The degree and diplomas were sent by post to the persons concerned. 
The academic session 1958-59 was also extended upto the 15th of May, 
1959. 

After the summer vacation the University reopened on the 9th July, 
1959 in a quiet atmosphere. The formal inauguration of the academic 
session 1959-60 was made by the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Jha, College-wise. 
Every attempt was made to tone up the academic atmosphere. Special 
care was taken with regard to the admission of students. Besides the College 
‘Admission Committees, Student Welfare Committees were formed for proper 
reception of the candidates for admission, to appreciate their problems 
and difficulties and to render them proper guidance and advise in matters 
pertaining to admission and to their other difficulties. All efforts were made 
to put the students to the least possible inconvenience in seeking admission 
to the various Colleges and Departments. 

A separate office of Dean of Students was established to look after 
the Welfare of the students, in the hostels and outside. Shri $8. C. Das 
Gupta who was the first Dean of Students to be appointed took charge of 
of the office on the 16th June, 1959. An Assistant Dean of Students was 
appointed to look after the Welfare of Women Students. Miss Padma 
Misra took charge of this office. The Proctorial System was also reorganised 
with the appointment of Dr. R. 8. Choudhury as Chief Proctor in June, 
1959. Subsequently in August, 1959 the Information and Public Relations 
Office was established. 


In accordance with the decision of the Academic Council and the 
Executive Council of the University, the Pre University Courses in Arts 
and Science were started from July, 1959, preliminary to the Three Year 
Degree Courses in Arts and Science proposed to be started in 1960. 

While the University was settling down to normal work, Dr. Jha 
resigned from the Vice-Chancellorship in December, 1959. The Executive 
Council to which the matter was reported on the 12th December, 1959, 
felt that the continuance of Dr. Jha as Vice-Chancellor was necessary in 
the interest of the University till the cases referred to the Reviewing Com- 
mittee under Statute 30 of the amended Statutes of the University were 
finally disposed of by the Executive Council. This was communicated to 
the Visitor, The resignation’ was accordingly accepted by the Visitor 
from a date when the cases were finally disposed of and the new Vice-Chance- 
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lor was able to take over. Recommendation of the Executive Council 
with regard to the appointment of a new Vice-Chancellor was also called for 
in due course, 


The work of the University continued in a proper academic atmos- 
phere, A series of lectures and discourses were arranged. Steps were 
also taken to introduce a scheme of University Extension Lectures. The 
series of Extension Lectures for the year 1959-60 was inaugurated on the 
5th January, 1960. 


There had been a longfelt need for a University Gazette for supply- 
ing authoritative information to the teachers and students and others about 
the activities of the University, academic and extra-curricular, This need 
was fulfilled and the first number of the University Gazette was brought 
out on the occasion of the forty-fourth Foundation Day of the University 
which was celebrated on the 2nd February, 1960. 


The first meeting of the Court constituted under the Banaras Hindu 
University (Amendment) Act 1958 was held on the 16th February, 1960. 
At this meeting the Court elected Maharaja Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar of 
Mysore and Maharaja Dr. Karan Singh of Jammu and Kashmir as Chancellor 
and Pro. Chancellor of the University respectively for a period of three 
years. 


The Forty-Second Convocation of the University was held on the fol- 
lowing day, the 17th February, 1960. Professor M. 8. Thackar delivered 
the Convocation Address. The honorary degree of Doctor of Letters was 
conferred on Shri V. V. Giri, and on Rashtrakayi Shri Maithili Sharan Gupta. 
The Degree of Doctor of Science, Honoris Causa, was conferred on Professor 
M. 8. Thacker, 

The excellent seating arrangements along with the exemplary dis- 
cipline, decorum and dignity exhibited by the students made this con- 
vocation a memorable one, Shri V. V. Giri gave explicit expression to the 
genera] impression regarding the Convocation in the following words : 

“Thad the pleasure of attending the Convocation, held at 
the University on February, 17, 1960, During the last three 
years, I have attended many convocations of different Univer- 
sities, I feel happy to say that this convocation was the best 
conducted convocation, There was great dignity, decorum and 
discipline, displayed by all students who took their degrees as well 


as by those who merely attended it. I take this opportunity of 
106 
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congratulating the Vice-Chancellor, the Deans, the Professors 
and the students of the University for the successful efforts they 
have continuously made to get back to normalcy.” 

On the 27th February, 1960, Dr. Syama Charan De passed away. 
Attracted by the inspiring work and personality of Mrs. Annie Besant, 
he joined the Central Hindu College in 1913 and along with it he came as 
a gift of Mrs. Besant to the University, His whole life was dedicated to the 
University and he sought nothing else of life. He served as the Professor 
and Head of the Department of Mathematics, as Registrar of the University, 
as the Vice-Principal and Principal of the Central Hindu College, as Chief 
Warden and as Pro. Vice-Chancellor. At times he performed the functions 
of the Honorary Treasurer also. He was an honorary Professor of Mathe- 
matics upto the end. He did all this without accepting any salary or re- 
muneration from the University, On the other hand he made donations 
of over a lakh of rupees to the University and the Ramakrishna Mission. 
With him the service of the University was an article of faith; it was a 
Grand Duty to perform. He did this duty as few could have done. The 
sacrifice he made for the University, great as they were, brought him happi- 
ness and satisfaction. The inspiration which he left behind is immortal ; 
it will continue for generations to enthuse those who work for the good of 
the University. 

Homages were paid to this saint. Bhajans were held at the place 
where he lived in the University quarter constructed with his donation. 

As already stated, Dr. Jha had resigned in December, 1959 and it was 
deferred for sometime. In March, 1960, Dr. Jha informed the Executive 
Council that he had received the offer from London for the post of Director, 
Commonwealth Educational Liaison Unit and that he was required to join 
there in April. Arrangements had been made by him to fly over to London 
from Bombay on the 19th April, 1960 to take up his new post. 

The Executive Council which met on the 10th April, 1960 recommended 
names to the Visitor for appointment of a new Vice-Chancellor and passed 
the following resolution : 

“The Executive Council of the Banaras Hindu University 
places on record its high appreciation of the services rendered to 
this University by Dr. V. 8. Jha as its Vice-Chancellor, Since 
his acceptance of Office on July 3, 1956, the University has made 
rapid progress in many directions. With wisdom, courage and 
a high sense of duty, Dr. Jha has guided the University through 
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many a difficult situation. He never spared himself in his efforts 
to improve the general tone and discipline of the University, and 
to encourage its activities in the fields of scholarship and sport. 
The Executive Council regrets that: his services should be lost to the 
University when they are needed most and hopes that he will 
continue to serve actively and in good health the great causes of 
education and of youth welfare for many years to come.” 


The communication of the Visitor appointing a new Vice-Chancellor 
was received on the 11th April, 1960. Shri N. H. Bhagwati was appointed 
as Vice-Chancellor for a period of six years. Shri Bhagwati had just then 
retired as a Judge of the Supreme Court of India, Prior to his joining the 
Supreme Court in 1952, he was a Judge in the High Court of Bombay. While 
being a Judge of the Bombay High Court, he was nominated a member of 
the first Executive Council constituted under the Banaras Hindu University 
(Ameridment) Act, 1951. Besides being a Judge he had been Vice-Chancellor 
of the Bombay University during the period 1949-51. He had also served 
as a Professor at the Law College, Bombay for some time. Thus Shri Bhag- 
wati combined in him all the qualities that were required the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Banaras Hindu University. 


Shri Bhagwati arrived at Banaras on the 16th April, 1960 and took 
over charge of the University from Dr. Jha. It was a touching scene when 
he and Dr. Jha embraced each other at the Railway Station. 


Immediately onhis arrival, Shri Bhagwati started working with alighten- 
ing speed with a firm determination to put everything in order and to raise 
the University to the height of glory. Before the University closed for 
the summer vacation on the Ist May, 1960, he visited all the Colleges and 
Departments and acquainted himself with all the necessary information. 


After the summer vacation the University reopened on the 9th July, 
1960, Extending a hearty and cordial welcome to all the students, old and 
new, the Vice-Chancellor in a Message said : 

“We are at the threshold of a new era. Let us forget the past 
and strive for raising the prestige of our University and making it 
the envy of the world. Let us get together and achieve the great 
ideal set before us by the Mahamana, of the revered memory, with- 
mutual trust and confidence, cooperation and goodwill. Let us 
work with undaunted zeal, indefatigable energy and singleness 
of purpose.” * 
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He also announced some of the measures of reforms which he wanted 
to introduce in the University and appealed to one and all for full coopera- 
tion, The proposed reforms were: 

(1) Establishment of private messes managed by the students them- 
selves ; 

(2) Introduction of compulsory N.C.C. training or in the alternative 
compulsory Auxiliary Cadet Corps training except for those 
certified to be medically unfit. 

(3) Introduction of instruction in spiritual and moral values and 

(4) working of student cooperatives, 
among others. 


Out of the above, the N.C.C. training was introduced immediately 
from July, 1960 for all the students including the women students. 


The Three-Year Degree Courses in Arts, Commerce and Science were 
started in July, 1960. For the first time B.Sc. classes were started in the 
Women’s College. The Five-Year Integrated courses in Engineering and 
Technology were introduced in the Colleges of Engineering Technology and 
Mining and Metallurgy while the four Year Integrated Courses were started 
in B.Pharm and in Agriculture. 


The series of University Extension Lectures for the year 1960-61 
was inaugurated in the beginning of the session itself. The first lecture 
under the series was held on the 4th August, 1960. 

Another important development, rather an achievement which took 
place at this time was tho introduction of the M.B.B.8. course. The Founder 
of the University had envisaged the establishment of a Medical College with 
the distinction of imparting instruction in Hindu Medical Sciences along with 
modern system of Medicine and Surgery. The College of Ayurveda was 
started for this purpose. The Faculty of Medicine and Surgery (Ayurveda) 
had always been anxious to improve the standards of teaching and training 
in the College of Ayurveda. Minor changes in the syllabi were made from 
time to time but a big change was introduced in 1949 when the Faculty 
prescribed a two-year course in fundamental sciences called the Praveshika, 
Course to be followed by a six-year Professional course. In 1952, the 
Praveshika course was abolished ; a combined five year course was introduced 
leading to the degree of A.B.M.S. The minimum qualification for admission 
to the course was fixed as 1.8. with Biology or Madhyama with training in 
Basic Sciences lasting for one year. The courses were so formulated as to 
provide good training—both in ancient and modern systems of Medicine 
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and Surgery. However, the graduates passing out of the College had to 
face many difficulties. Their degrees did not have the due recognition from 
the Government. This naturally resulted in a great frustration amongst 
them. The University therefore decided to embark upon another expri- 
ment in order to promote Ayurvedic studies. A decision was taken in 1959 
to introduce the regular M.B.B.S. course and to include in its curriculum 
the essentials of Ayurveda so that the Medical graduates who pass out of 
this college with the M.B.B.8. degree might be on par with the medical 
graduates of other Universities and institutions and might also, at the same 
time, promote Ayurveda as far as possible with sincerity of purpose. 
Necessary schemes were prepared for this purpose and sent to the University 
Grants Commission for sanction of funds. The approval of the University 
Grants Commission was received in June, 1960. The College of Ayurveda was 
redesignated as the College of Medical Sciences and the M.B.B.S. course 
was started from the Ist September, 1960. Fresh admission to the A.B. 
M.S. course was stopped. It was decided to stop the course gradually as 
the students already studying for this course passed out of the College. 
A Nurses, Training Centre was also started. The College of Medical Sciences 
was formally inaugurated on the 24th December, 1960 by Dr. D. P. Karmar- 
kar, the Minister of Health of India. He greatly appreciated the inclusion 
of the essentials of Ayurveda in the curriculum of studies of the M.B.B.S. 
course. i Se — 

The University Grants Commission appointed a Visiting Commi- 
ttee to look into the needs of the University with regard to the starting of 
the M.B.B.S. course. This Committee visited the University in the month 
of November, and again in December 1960 and fully discussed the details, 
On the recommendation of the Visiting Committee, the University Grants 
Commission sanctioned in April 1961 a non-recurring grant of Rs. 118 lakhs 
and an ultimate recurring grant of Rs. 5 lakhs per annum, besides the 
expenditure on staff, both teaching and non-teaching. 

Another Visiting Committee appointed by the University Grants 
Commission for examining the proposal of the University for starting an 
Institute of Post-Graduate Ayurvedic Research also visited the Univer- 
sity in November, 1960. 

In the same month the University had a pleasant visit by Professor 
Dr. Theodre Heuss, ex-President of the Federal Republic of Germany. Giving 
his impression on the University, Dr. Heuss said: “I am convinced that 
every German Professor or student seeing this University will envy you for 
the size and bold outline of the campus and its institutions. 
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The University also felt great joy when Dr. V.S. Jha visited the Univer- 
sity early in December, 1960 as Director, Commonwealth Educational 
Liaison Unit, London. 

The forty-third Convocation of the University was held on the 15th 
January, 1961. Sardar Gurmukh Nihal Singh, Governor of Rajasthan, 
delivered the Convocation Address. 

On 3rd April, 1961 the University had the privilege to welcome Janab 
Bakshi Gulam Mohamad, the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. On 
this occasion he announced a donation of Rs. 50,000/- for the extension of the 
Malaviya Mandir and Rs. 50,000/- for the .construction of a “Kashmir 
House” in the University to serve as hostel for the students from all over 
India. He also restored the annual recurring grant of Rs. 12,000/- of the 
Kashmir Government to the University which had not been received for 
some time past. 


The academic session 1960-61 ended with a good news of the revision 
of the scales of pay of the teachers of the non-Technological Colleges from the 
Ist April, 1961. The scale of pay of Professors was revised from Rs. 800- 
50-1250 to Rs. 1000-50-1500 ; of Readers from Rs. 500-25-800 to 700-40- 
1100; and of Lecturers from Rs. 250-20-450-25-600 to Rs. 400-30-640-40- 
800. The scales of pay of the teachers of Technological Collegs had also 
been revised earlier from the Ist April, 1960. 


The rate of Provident Fund contribution of the employees as well 
as of the University was also raised from 6}°%, to 849% from Ist. April, 1960. 

The academic session 1961-62 will ever remain a memorable one 
in the history of the University, The N.C.C. training which was started 
the previous year was made compuslory for all the students from July, 
1961. The scheme of Group prayer proposed by the Vice-Chancellor was 
also introduced in the Colleges and hostels. All the Colleges and Depart- 
ments started their daily work with prayer. 

In August, 1961, the University had the pleasure of welcoming Dr. 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar who had come to Banaras in connection with the 
Hindu Religious Endowment Commission of which he was the Chairman. 
On the 19th August, he addressed the staff and students and exhorted the 
students to be strong in body, firm in mind and disciplined in behaviour. 
Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar addressed the students of the Women’s 
College also. 

The month of August, 1962 witnessed the establishment of the Banaras 
Hindu University Siudents’ Asscciation, in place of the Banaras Hindu 
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University Union and the Parliament which had stopped functioning 
after the disturbances of 1958. This Association was constituted with a 
view to consolidate the activites of all the students, organisation which had 
been existing in the University and with a view to canalise the energies of 
the students and to direct them towards better achievements of students, 
welfare in all respects, The objects of the Association were : 

“(a) To foster fellow-feeling and disciplined corporate life among 
the students of the University ; 

(b) To promote the intellectual and cultural advancement of the 
students of the University ; 

(c) To promote the study and discussion of subjects of national and 
international importance ; 

(d) To uphold and foster the development of the moral and spiritual 
values of the student community ; 

(e) To promote the growth of a sense of civie responsibility among 
the students of the University and, thereby, to prepare them 
for shouldering the civic responsibilities of a democratic state ; 

(f) Lo promote among the students of the University the sense 
of national unity ; and 

(g) Any other object which, in the opinion of the Standing Committee 
of the Academie Council, is conducive to the welfare and advance- 
ment of the student community.” 

All the students other than those of the Pre University Course or of 
any class lower than that, and all the teachers and “Officers” within the 
meaning of the Banaras Hindu University Act were declared to be the mem- 
bers of the Banaras Hindu University Students’ Association. The Association 
had two divisions (1) Banaras Hindu University Students’ Parliament, 
and (2) Banaras Hindu University Students’ Cultural Centre. The objects 
of the Banaras Hindu University Students’ Parliament was to provide fo- 
rum for : 

(i) Training in Parliamentary Procedure; 

(ii) Developing debating talents; and 

(iii) Discussing subjects of national and international importance 

The Banaras Hindu University Students’ Cultural Centre provided 
a forum for ; 

“(i) Organisation of such programmes as are representative of the 
Indian Culture including Dramas, Folk-songs, Folk-dances in 
the National Language and the various other languages men- 
tioned in schedule viii of the Constitution of India ; 
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(ii) Organisation of social gatherings for the benefit of its members ; 

(iii) Organisation of such other activities and programmes as may 
be conducive to the moral, spiritual, cultural and social wel- 
fare of its members ; 

(iv) Organisition of programmes directed to promote national unity ; 

and 

(v) Doing of all such other acts and things as are incidental to the 

aforesaid objects and as are not expressly provided for.”” 

The activities of the Association were to be carried on in collaboration 
with the Dean of Students. The Association was duly constituted in 
September, 1960. Under the cultural activities, the first important function 
arranged by the Association was the Tagore Centenary Celebrations. The 
main function was held on the 17th September, 1961 and was addressed 
by Professor Humayun Kabir, 

On the 2nd September, 1961, the staff and students had the privilege 
of listening to Dr. K. M. Munshi who stressed that the most important task 
of the University was to create the consciousness of national integration, 
to preserve Indian heritage and to develop Hindu Culture. 


The foundation-stone of the new building of the College of Medical 
Sciences was laid by Dr, Jivraj Mehta onthe 27th November, 1961. The 
College celebrated its annual day in the same afternoon with Dr. D. 8. 
Kothari, Chairman of the University Grants Commission as the Chief Guest 
of Honour. , 

The forty-fourth convocation was held on the 24th December, 1961. 
The Chancellor of the University, Maharaja Sri Jayachamaraja Wadiyar of 
Mysore presided over the Convocation and also delivered the Convocation 
Address. One of the special features of this Convocation was the con- 
ferment of the degree of Doctor of Letters on Maharaja Sri Vibhuti Narain 
Singh of Banaras. 

The proceedings of this Convocation was fully and very successfully 
conducted in Samskrit by the Vice-Chancellor. This can well be regarded 
as one of the greatest achievements of Shri Bhagwati in the University. 


Shri N.H. Bhagwati 
Vice-Chancellor from 16th April, 1960 
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CHAPTER XXX 
MALAVIYA CENTENARY AND AFTER 
Rafter ag agai seta | 


Sakuntalam—7 
The Birth Centenary of Mahamana Malaviyaji fell on the 25th 

December, 1961. It was decided to celebrate the centenary in a befitting 
manner. An All-India Committee was constituted with Jawaharlal Nehru as 
Chairman and the Vice-Chancellor as Secretary to organise the celebrations. 
The Committee met at Delhi on the 27th August, 1961 and decided the 
preliminaries. An appeal was issued to the Old Boys to organise celebrations 
in their respective towns and also to join the celebrations at the University. 
The Committee subsequently decided at its meeting held on the 26th 
October, 1961 that the centenary celebrations should extend over a period 
of one year from the 25th December, 1961 to 24th December, 1962. It 
was further decided to have the celebrations in three phases : 

1. Centenary celebrations from 25th to 30th December, 1961. 

2. Publication of speeches and writings of Mahamana Malaviyaji 

in July, 1962. 
3. Industrial Exhibition in Varanasi in December, 1962. 
Arrangements for the celebrations were soon started. The Malaviya 

Bhavan where Mahamana Malaviya lived and breathed his last was reno- 
vated, improved and extended. The donation of Rupees fifty thousand 
given by the Kashmir Government was utilised for this purpose. It was 
also decided to install a white marble bust of the Mahamana under a pink 
canopy in the Malaviya Bhavan. 


A donation of Rupees fifty thousand had been received as early as 
in 1947 for a statue of Malaviyaji in the University. It was decided to 
utilise this money to erect a heroic size bronze statue of the Mahamana at 
the main gate of the University, The preparation of the heroic size statue 
and of the bust was entrusted to Shri Talim, a well-known sculptor of 
Bombay, President Dr. Rajendra Prasad had agreed to unveil the statue 
but due to his illness the task fell on Dr. Radhakrishnan, 


The first phase of the centenary celebrations commenced at eight 
in the morning on the 25th December, 1961 with invocation at the Univer- 


sity Temple. The function for unveiling the statue was to be held at eleven, 
107 
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It was one of the coldest days that Banaras had ever experienced but over 
a lakh of persons were present to witness the ceremony. 


The function started with the Vedic chant after which Dr. Radha- 
krishnan lighted the brass tree with one hundred bulb lamps’to mark the 
centenary ‘of the Mahamana. The recorded speeches of Mahamana Mala- 
viyaji in English and Hindi:were then played upon. 

After the Vice-Chancellor’s welcome speech Dr, Radhakrishnan addres- 
sed the gathering : : 


“I feel honoured by the invitation to unveil this life-size statue of 
Mahamana Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. He was born on December 
25th the Christmas Day. It symbolises peace on earth and good-will to 
man. If anyone embodied the great quality of love and peace and 
friendship it is Madan Mohan Malaviya. There was no trace of ill-will or 
hatred in him. Love is blind, but truth is blinder, We all know it. That 
is why in our scriptures when teacher and pupil sit together we say 
at fafraTag—We do not hate each other.” We will develop love between 
ourselves. That is how we started. 


“I know Madan Mohan Malaviya for many years. In 1908, when he 
came to Madras in connection with the Indian National Congress I looked 
at him as a cat looks at the cage and never had an opportunity of meeting 
him or talking to him. But I listened to his oratory, He was the greatest 
orator in both Hindi and English. We had some illustrations of it just 


SPE PN ME OS ESE Me ress 
now. 


“I again met him in Bangalore while he was convalescing. The words 
which you just heard in his speech, he used it in an appeal to lift the 
submerged persons of humanity. 

saat waded Arar darzeriara | 

arena: sfraeifa Tat a AATALT 1) 
“What you don’t wish to be done to yourself don’t do to others.” That 
philosophy counted when he was asking the people of Bangalore to raise 
the down-trodden and the fallen people of this country whom we now call 
the Harijans. 


“After that I met him in London when he was a member of the 
Round Table Conference, He tried to conform to his orthodox habits even in 
that distant part of the country where he was. Again I saw him a number 
of times in Delhi, Benares, ete. till at last I came here as the Vice-Chancellor 
of this University and spent'‘a happy eight-year period. 
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“Yesterday, I was at Jamshedpur and I was told that that town had 
about two to three hundred graduates of Banaras Hindu University working 
there in Mining, Metallurgy, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. As 
an outstanding sturdy patriot he realised that our country suffered on account 
of technical backwardness, lack of public spirit, inattention to our own great 
culture. These were the defects which he attempted to remove by the 
establishment of this University. 

“He established for the first time institutions for Glass Technology, 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Mining and Metallurgy, Mechanicaland Hlectrical 
Engineering, There were other courses which were found in other Universities 
but these were the special things which were the characteristic of this Uni- 
versity. In whatever part of the country you go, you find graduates of the 
Banaras Hindu University. Public spirit, the embodiment of it, he worked 
for several movements, social, political ete. but the most important monu- 
ment of his work is this University, and the greatest character of Malaviya 
was his devotion to Indian culture. The speeches which you just listened 
to will give you an idea of how his enduring passion was to make Indian 
culture alive. 

“He is said to be a supporter of Sanatana Dharma. What‘is Sanatana 
Dharma? Not the rites and ceremony, not the different things which have 
changed from centuries but there are certain qualities which are of a uni- 
versal character which has got an appeal in vitality even to-day. sna, afer, 
at Abhaya, Ahimsa, Asanga. These are the qualities which are the cha- 
racteristics of Indian culture. awa Freedom from fear, integrity of. 
spirit. Look at the world and you find everything is subject to the Law of 
Time, to rotation, to death, to annihilation. You ask whether this death, 
whether this annihilation is all. If that were all, we will be terribly frigh- 
tened. How that is all to develop is the great achievement of our culture. 
It is the masterpiece of our Art and Literature. All succumbs in the law 
of time, What is then worth doing in this world if nothing endures, if 
nothing is to be found permanent ? Is there any value in human life ? How 
can we have art (Abaya) or freedom from fear? We can have it if 
you are able to be sure that there is a depthness even in the midst of death. 
That there is a non-successive in the series of succession is Samsara in its 
perpetual procession of events, where one thing follows another. It is 
full of sickness, old age, death. If that were all there is nothing worth- 
while in this world. That is the question which our great seers raised. 
They were convinced of the reality of the eternal. That is why the Upa- 
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nishadic seers say ; “Lead me from death to immortality, from darkness to 
Light, Lead me from the unreal to the real.” When the Buddha saw the sym- 
bols of old age, sickness and death, he was distressed by the same problem. 
He asked himself ; ‘Is the world full of sickness, old age and death? Is 
there nothing else?” He met a recluse; he saw him and he asked him. 
“Who are you?” His answer was = agra were fle: aT: safsenfer 
wteaeat: | “This Law of time is symbolised by births and deaths, I want 
to escape from it. I want to establish my superiority to it. I want to grasp 
whether there is anything timeless in this world. That is what I am attempt- 
ing to do. I have become a Shramana, a recluse. I have become a Pari- 
vrajaka.” Moksha is the establishment of superiority over this temporal 
succession. That is really Nirvana. Nirvana for him was enlightenment. 
Enlightenment, the grasping of the eternal, the grasping, to use his own 
words, of the unmade, the uncompounded, the eternal. That is what he 
strolled for. We can bé free from fear. We can secure Abhaya, only 
if we are convinced of the reality of something which subsists behind the 
series of events, which impounds its theory which abides to it, which animates 
it, which makes us go forward from one step to another. This big cosmic 
phenomena which starts as a molten mass of fire and it hinges to-day in 
this sputnik and space-ship. It is all due to the Divine in man, to the spirit 
in man which is able to help him to establish his superiority to nature, 
to sit in judgment on nature. In that it gives us freedom from fear. If 
we want to have Abhaya the first thing that we have to do is to ascertain 
whether this passing show is all or whether there is something behind 
this which gives meaning and significance to it and which makes us feel 
though temporal things may pass away. there is a permanent reality, that 
sense of security. That alone can give the human mind true security. 
If that is Abhaya it remains to be followed that it must result in action of 
love and friendship, Ahimsa, You find Dhammapada saying Victory breeds 
hatred, The conquered live in sorrow. The Yogasutra tells us when 
Ahimsa is established, there is @zeart (Vairatyaga). There is a 
complete aspect of renunciation, so to say, of hatred. Violence in deed, 
violence in speech, these are the things which are subdued. We are 
called upon to practise friendship and love. All our great ethics, 
all our great scriptures call upon us to adopt such higher attitude. 
Indignation, anger, passion, greed, these are the opposites of Ahimsa. We 
are talking to-day about disarmament. Why are there armaments? Arma- 
ments are there because we want to defend our own injustices. Racial 
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discrimination, colonial domination ; these things are there. Why are these 
things there? Why do we have colonial domination? Why do we have 
racial discrimination ?_ On account of our greed, on account of our passion. 
The crisis in the world is the reflection of the crisis in the human soul. If 
we want to rebuild this world, we have to remake the human individual. 
‘We have to change ourselves if we wish to bring about a changed world. 
You and I are responsible for the present condition of the world and if that 
has to be altered you and I have to change. It is this remaking of self, 
the substitution of love for hate, of friendship for antagonism, that is the 
thing which we are called upon to adopt. It does not mean that we should 
retire from the world, when we want to enjoy what in essential reality is. 
‘We should try to live in the world, reduce and minimise its suffering and lift 
the barrier which is blowing heavily on human individual. The truly 
religious man is not the man who gets to the top of the hill, for all 
time ; who gets away from the parts of life. He wants to live in this 
world and reduce the sufferings in the world. 
faedt aaer aaa: aa afer eda | 
serarantaer Teo TAH TAT 

Even as Shri Krishna and Shri Janaka filled with spiritual wisdom,came down 
to earth, tried to rectify the wrong, tried to remove the inequalities and 
the injustices, tried to raise the world to a higher plane, we also, if we are 
of ethical and religious feeling, we suffer the times of liberation under 
which many people are born germs; we feel that those things are our own 
and we go there and try to remove whatever we can. That is the work 
which we are expected to do. And when Malaviyaji took up this problem 
of raising our country from slavery to freedom, from spiritual ignorance 
to some kind of spiritual enlightenment, he tried to remove all these technical 
difficulties and defects from which we suffer. He tried to throw himself into 
the work of the world. He tried to do what one man can do and he has 
done a great deal to remove the suffering in this world, to raise the country 
to a higher level. Religion is a supreme effort to improve the human 
condition. It is there for the purpose of helping us to feel that there is nothing 
to be afraid of. at qa: “Do not fear.” That's the advice of Sri Krishna. 
The Upanishads say— aq} arat faadeat aaret HAST el ATA ATEIT 
fara a frat seraafa He is never afraid of anything that can happen. It 
is that sort of religion which we should have. It is not metaphysical specula- 
tion ; it is not ritualistic policy. It is transformation of the human being. 
It is the remaking of man’s own nature. The absolutic experience cannot 
be brought out by the absolutic language. The language guarded religion 
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it ean never grasp the essentials of the action. It is therefore that our people 
insisted again and again “Do not follow the way of hatred.” We have 
shown such an enormous amount of hospitality, to other creeds, If 
experience is there, it can be expressed through poetry, through silence, 
through adoration, through prayer, but it can’t be expressed through words 
and both are utilised for the purpose of expressing them. Then these words 
must be regarded as relative expression never raised to the rank of abso- 
lute. If we have that it will be possible for us to live in this world as friends 
and comrades in one supreme spiritual quest. We should not regard our- 
selves as rivals fighting with one another. We should regard ourselves as 
partners in the supreme task of raising the level of human kind. These 
three points of Abhaya, Ahimsa, and Asanga must be regarded as the cate- 
gory of Sanatana Dharma. It is not whether you cross the sea or whether 
you touch this food or that food. They do not constitute the essential 
religion. We have suffered ; lives are broken ; opportunities are wasted ; 
hearts are angry on account of our submission to this rigid fanaticism and 
false orthodoxy. These things have to be set aside. The truly religious 
man is one who harbours no greed, no passion, no hatred ; he will look upon 
his brother as his own brother. There are no strangers for him. There are 
no enemies for him. Ifthe world is to be lifted and established in a better 
plane it is only due to that. I hope that all those who study in this Univer- 
sity and all those who enter this University, will look at that statue which 
T have now the pleasure of unveiling and will remember his fascination for 
patriotism, his insistance on purity, his adherence to supreme for the rational 
values of life—Fearlessness, love and detachment.” 

‘As Dr. Radhakrishnan pressed an electric switch, the lemon yellow 
satin drape covering the 9 ft. statue placed on a 11 ft. high marble pedastal 
slowly fell away amidst thundering sounds of “Malaviyaji ki Jai.” 

The next important function was the opening of the Malaviya Bhavan 
by Maharaja Karan Singh on the 28th December, 1961. 

The last day of the functions was the 30th December, 1961, on which 
day fell Malaviyaji’s Birthday according to the Indian Calendar. The 
public meeting was addressed by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. 

During the whole week, a number of Cultural Programmes were arran- 
ged in the evening. Besides the religious ceremonies in the morning, religi- 
ous discourses were held every day in the afternoon. 


Within a fortnight, the citizens of Banaras and the University had 
the pleasure to have Shri Jawaharlal Nehru again in their midst on the 
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12th and 13th January, 1962, along with the Prime Minister of Burma, 
U Nu. At a special convocation held on the 12th January, 1962, the 
University conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters on U Nu. 
The Vice-Chancellor delivered the Special Convocation Address. About 
a lakh of persons witnessed this historic function. 


After the Special Convocation U Nu delivered the first of his two lec- 
tures on Buddhism. ‘The title of the first lecture was “What are Mangalas”. 
The second lecture which was delivered on the next day was on “Metta”. 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru who presided over the functions made his 
concluding remarks. On the 13th January he also formally opened the 
Bharat Kala Bhavan. 


During the Centenary year, the University celebrated the “Teachers 
Day” on September 5, 1962, on the occasion of the 75th birthday of Dr. 
Radhakrishnan. and funds were collected for the establishment of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Teachers’ Welfare. 


Under the second phase of the Malaviyaji Centenary Celebrations, the 
first volume of the speeches and writings of Mahamana Malaviyaji on re- 
ligion. was released by the Education Minister to the Government of India, 
Dr. K. L. Shrimali at a function held on the 1st October, 1962. 


Earlier on the 29th September, 1962, Dr. Shrimali inaugurated the 
Banaras Hindu University Students’ Association. ‘ 


Dr. Shrimali’s visit was in connection with a meeting of the Parlia- 
mentary Consultative Committee which was held in the University on the 
30th September. The Committee discussed the role of Central Universities 
in national life. About forty members of the Parliament who had come for 
the meeting attended the inauguration of the Students’ Association and 
the function for releasing the hook containing the speeches of Malaviyaji 
on religion, The members of the Parliament expressed satisfaction with 
the progress of the University. 


The third phase of the Malaviyaji Centenary Celebrations was to have 
an Industrial Exhibition in Varanasi in December, 1962. This idea was 
subsequently dropped. Instead, the All-India Malaviyaji Centenary Celebra- 
tions Committee decided to start an Industrial and Scientific Museum in the 
University, The Committee also resolved that all efforts should be concen- 
trated towards eollection of funds for the Hospital of the College of 
Medical Sciences and for the development of the Industrial and Scientific 
Museum. 
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In the meantime, the country had to face the Chinese Aggression and 
a period of Emergency was declared. It became necessary to mobilise all 
our strength and resources to safeguard the motherland. Ever since he 
assumed charge of the Vice-Chancellorship, Shri Bhagwati had been em- 
phasising the need of compulsory military training or in the alternative 
compulsory A.C.C. training to all the students. The national emergency 
necessitated the acceleration of these efforts. It was decided that every 
student of the University should receive military training twice a week. 
The scheme was launched in November, 1962. The University decided to 
impart emergency military training to the members of the staff also once 
a week. This scheme was launched on the 2nd December, 1962. Members 
of the staff also decided to donate their one day’s salary every month towards 
the National Defence Fund. Gold and silver were also contributed. 

The forty-fifth Convocation was held on the 17th December, 1962. 
The Convocation Address was delivered by the Pro. Chancellor, Dr, Karan 
Singh. 

The annual meeting of the Court which was held on the next day 
elected Maharaja Dr. Karan Singh and Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti Narain 
Singh of Banaras as Chancellor and Pro, Chancellor respectively. Shri 
Jyotibhushan Gupta was re-elected the Honorary Treasurer for a period 
of five years, 


The foundation-stone of the Industrial and Scientific Museum was 
laid by Maharaja Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh on the 19th December, 1962, 
the Malaviya Jayanti Day. This was the concluding function of the 
Malaviyaji Birth Centenary Celebrations. Dr. Vibhuti Narain Singh made 
a thought-provoking speech on the occasion laying stress on the objects with 
which the movement for the establishment of the University was started 
by Mahamana Malaviyaji and expressed the hope that the University would 
follow the ideals set by him. He suggested that the University should de- 
velop a spiritual atmosphere by arranging regular discourses and Bhagavat 
Saptah every year. 

The Vice-Chancellor Shri Bhagwati had himself been taking keen 
interest in having regular religious discourses in the University since the 
very beginning of his assuming charge with a view to inculcate in the stu- 
dents spiritual and moral values. Group prayers had been introduced. 
The Vice-Chancellor had also been insisting on the students and staff to attend 
the Gita Lectures every Sunday in more and more numbers. He introduced 
a new system of recitation of two Adhyayas of Gita after the lecture every 


Shri Jyotibushan Gupta (Honorary Treasurer), Sri N. H. Bhagwati 
(Vice-Chancellor), Dr. Karan Singh (Chancellor), Maharajmata, Jammu 
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Special Convocation held to confer Honorary Degree on His Majesty 
King Mahendra of Nepal 
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by eminent persons. And 80 has it been continuing till to-day. 

In other directions too, the University has made immense progrcss. 
The various development schemes undertaken with the grants sanctioned 
by the University Grants Commission during the Second and Third Five 
Year Plans have been implemented. ‘The new buildings of the Depart- 
ments of Botany, Zoology, Geology and Geophysics, and of the Post- 
Graduate Arts Departments have all been constructed. Additional 
building accommodation has heen provided for the Departments of 
Chemical Engineering and Technology, Silicate Technology and Pharma- 
ceutics ; for the Engirieering College ; for the College of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy ; for the Women’s College; and for the Library. The Teachers’ 
Training College has been shifted to iis new building at Kamachha. The 
new buildings of the College of Medical Sciences, College of Music and 
Fine Arts and of the Law College are coming up fast. The scheme of 
the College of Agriculture is under implementation. The Develop- 
ment Schemes have rendered it possible to provide more equipment, 
apparatus and books and better laboratory facilities. 

The conditions of the teachers have also been improved. Soon after 
his assuming charge, Shri Bhagwati represented to the University Grants 
Commission that the ratio between Professors, Readers and Lecturers 
in the University should be improved. The Commission acceded to the 
Tequest of the University and approved that twenty per cent of the existing 
posts of Lecturers in the Faculty of Arts, Science and Oriental Learning 
may be upgraded to that of Readers. A number of Lecturers in the diffe- 
Tent departments under these Faculties have been upgraded as Readers. 
The University has moved the University Grants Commission to extend 
this benefit to the Lecturers in the Faculty of Technology also. 

A triple benefit Pension-cum-Gratuity-cum-Provident Fund scheme 
has been approved by the University Grants Commission for the teachers 
and other employees of the University. The scales of pay of the non-teaching 
employees of the University also received revision with retrospective effect 
from Ist July, 1959, The sanction in this regard was received towards 
the end of November, 1961. 


Residential accommodation for more teachers have been provided 
in the University campus. The hostel accommodation has also been in- 
creasing year after year. Five more hostels and a hostel for foreign 
students have come into existence. Sanction of a grant of Rupees fourteen 
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lakhs has been received for the construction of another hostel. In all 
there are twenty-two hostels at present in the University excluding the 
International Hostel. This provides accommodation for about 55% of 
the students of the University. Constant endeavour is being made to 
increase this percentage. z 

‘A health service scheme has been started to check up the health of the 
students periodically and to prescribe measures of improvement. A Health 
Centre has been established for this purpose. 

Play-grounds have been improved and better facilities have been pro-. 
vided for indoor and outdoor games. The construction of the Olympic- 
size swimming pool is nearing completion. 

The general condition of sanitation in the University campus has 
also greatly improved. The Sewage Scheme, the Water Supply Scheme 
and the Electric Supply Re-organisation Scheme have all been implemented. 
Better medical fgcilities have been provided. 

Thus there has been enormous improvement in all directions, All 


this would not have been possible without the generous assistance of the 
University Grants Commission. 


An idea of the grant sanctioned by the University Grants Commission 
during the period from 1953-54 to 1964-65 towards the implementation of 
the various development schemes of the University can be had from the 


figures given below : 
1953-54 a3 Rs. 10,43,979.00 
1954-55 st Rs. 1,09,110.00 
1955-56 bee Rs, 16,07,500.00 
1956-57 iv Re. 16,84,442.56 
1957-58 tee Rs. 3,46.138.81 
1958-59 ee Ra. 10,62,025.94 
1959-60 se. Rs. 37,69,246.24 
1960-61 ate Rs. 37,33,467.89 
1961-62 V3 Rs. 62,34,232.65 
1962-63 aa Rs. 63,38,508.79 
1963-64 ree Rs. 61,49,949.81 
1964-65 tse Rs, 74,23,343.04 


The above grants were in addition to the annual Block Grant for 
the maintenance of the University. The Block Grant during the quinquen- 
nium 1956-61 was Rs. 55.50 lakhs, The amount paid by the University 
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Grants Commission towards the Block Grant during the next quinquen- 
nium 1961-66 is as follows: 


1961-62 ae Rs. 75.CO lakhs 
1962-63 ea Rs. 72.00 lakhs 
1963-64 ot Rs, 91.00 lakhs 
1964-65 “is Rs, 96.00 lakhs 
1965-66 “ Rs. 99.00 lakhs 


Several schemes have also been proposed under the Fourth Five Year 
Plan and it is expeeted that many of them would receive attention. 

The academic work has progressed satisfactorily. Seminars, Summer 
Institutes and Academic Conferences, have now become a regular feature. 
The teachers have been carrying on their academic pursuits and have made 
good contribution towards advancement of knowledge. Some of the teachers 
have been honoured for outstanding work in their fields. We shall deal 
with there matters in detail in the next volume. 


A new Faculty of Commerce has been created. Several new depart- 
ments in the College of Medical Sciences and in the College of Music and 
Fine Arts have received statutory recognition. A Centre of Advanced Study 
in Philosophy and a Post-Graduate Research Institute in Indian Medicine 
anda Hindi Cell for ‘publication: of ecientific books in Hindi have been 
established. The re-organisation of the integrated courses in Technology, 
the amalgamation of the First year integrated and Pre-Professional courses 
at Kamachha with the main institutions, viz., the Colleges of Mining & 
Metallurgy, Engineering, Technology, Agriculture and Medical Sciences, the 
shifting of the Pre-University Courses from Kamachha to the University 
campus, the starting of Bachelor’s and Master's degree courses in Library 
Science and a diploma course in Physical Education are some of the latest 
developments. The Pilot. Plant in the Department of Metallurgy has made 
considerable headway and is training students in the manufacture of steel. 
Visiting Professors from abroad have come from time to time and so have 
our Professors gone to foreign countries particularly to the United States a8 
Visiting Professors, thus making for a healthy interchange of Professors. A 
scheme has also been inaugurated for exchange of Professors between the 
various Universities in the country. 

The University has the following constituent Colleges and Depart- 
ments at present : 


Colleges: Faculties & Departments 
1, Samskrit (i) Faculty of Theology : 
Mahavidyalaya : (a) Department of Theology 
(6) Department of Religious Instruction 


(c) Department of Mimamsa & Dharma Shastra 
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Colleges Faculties & Departments 
(ii) Faculty of Oriental Learning : 
(a) Department of Sahitya 
(b) Department of Vyakarana 
(c) Department of Jyotish 
(d) Department of Darsan 
2. Central Hindu (iii) Faculty of Commerce: 
College : Department of Commerce 
(iv) Faculty of Arts : 
(a) Department of Mathematics 
(6) Department of Philosophy 
(c) Department of History 
(d) Department of Politics 
(e) Department of Economics 
(f) Department of English 
(9) Department of Hindi 
(k) Department of Arabic, Persian & Urdu 
(i) Department of Psychology 
(j) Department of Indian Languages 
(k) Department of Foreign Languages 
(1) Department of Indo-Sumerian Studies 
8. College of Indology: (m) Department of Sanskrit & Pali 
(n) Department of Art and Architecture 
(0) Department of Indian Philosophy & 
Religion 
(p) Department of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture and Archaeology 
4, Teachers’ Training (q) Department of Education 
College : 
5. College of (v) Faculty of Science : 
Science : (a) Department of Physics 
(6) Department of Chemistry 
(c) Department of Botany 
(d) Department of Zoology 
(e) Department of Geology 
(f) Department of Geography 
(g) Department of Spectroscopy 
(h) Department of Geophysics 
6. Women’s College : Arts Section under Faculty of Arts 
Science Section under Faculty of Science 


10. 


1. 
12. 


13. 
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Colleges 
Law College : (vi) 


College of Music (vii) 
and Fine Arts : 


Engineering (viii) 
College : 


College of 
Technology : 


College of Agriculture : 
College of Mining and 

Metallurgy : 

College of Medical (ix) 
Sciences : 


Faculties & Departments 
Faculty of Law-: 
Department of Law 
Faculty of Music and Fine Arts 
(a) Department of Vocal Music (comprising 
both Hindustani & Karnatak) 
(6) Department of Instrumental Music (comp- 
rising both Hindustani and Karnatak) 
(c) Department of Musicology 
(d) Department of Painting 
(ec) Department of Plastic Arts 
(f) Department of Applied Arts 
Faculty of Technology : 
(a) Department of Mechanical Engineering 
(6) Department of Electrical Engineering 
(c) Departmentof Civil & Municipal Engineering 
(d) Department of Silicate Technology 
(e) Department of Pharmaceutics 
(f) Department of Chemical Engineering and 
Technology 
(g) Department of Agriculture 
(1) Department of Mining 
(i) Department of Metallurgy 
Faculty of Medical Sciences : 
(a) Department of Ayurveda 
(b) Department of Surgery 
(c) Department of Medicine 
(d) Department of Anatomy 
(e) Department of Pathology 
(f) Department of Biochemistry 
(g) Department of Pharmacology 
(k) Department of Preventive & Social Medicine 
(i) Department Physiology 
(j) Department of Obstetrics and Gynaeocology 
(k) Department of Microbiology 
()) Department of Opthalmology 
(m) Department of Radiology 
(n) Department of Forensic. Medicine 
(0) Department of Paediatrics 
(p) Department of Nuclear Medicine 
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14. Post-Graduate Institute of Indian Medicine with the Departments of 
Dravya Vijnana, Kaya Chikitsa, Basic Principles, Prasuti Tantra 
and Shalya Vijnana. 

The total number of students at present is about 8300. The strength 
of teachers is about nine hundred. 


Besides the constituent Colleges, the following institutions are admit- 
ted to the privileges of the University : 

(1) Arya Mahila Degree College, Varanasi. 
(2) Dayanand Mahavidyalaya, Varanasi. 

(3) Rajghat Besant School, Varanasi, 

(4) Vasanta College for Women, Rajghat. 
(5) Vasant Kanya Mahavidyalaya, Varanasi. 

The University also maintains the following schools under the Central 
Hindu School Board : 

(1) Central Hindu School (for boys), Varanasi. 
(2) Central Hindu Girls’ School, Varanasi. 
(3) Ranvir Sanskrit Pathshala, Varanasi. 

The University has been working under peaceful atmosphere and the 
discipline of the students has been admirable. 

The action taken by the University under Statute 30 of the Banaras 
Hindu University (Amendment) Act, 1958 involved the University in 
unavoidable and unfortunate litigations. The University ultimately lost 
in many of the cases on technical and procedural grounds. Some Appeals 
of the University are still pending in the Supreme Court. 

The 46th Convocation was held on the 24th December, 1963. The 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters was conferred on Dr. K. L. Shrimali 
and Pandit Omkar Nath Thakur. 

The Thirty-ninth meeting of the Inter-University Board of India 
and the Ninth Quinquennial Conference of the various universities were held 
on December 29, 30 and 31, 1963. The Conference was inaugurated by the 
Chancellor of the University, Dr. Karan Singh and was presided over by 
Dr. Triguna Sen, Rector, Jadavpur University. It was attended by about 
150 delegates including 34 Vice-Chancellors. 

The 47th Convocation was held on the 25th December, 1964 and 
was addressed by the Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri. The University 
conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. The next day, 
Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri laid the foundation-stone of the Law College 
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building, and also inaugurated the Eye Hospital in the premises of the 
8. S. Hospital of the University. 


In 1964, the University instituted the Malaviya Memorial Lectures, 
The first series of these lectures was delivered by Dr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar on the 29th and 30th January, 1965. The subject was “Reorientation 
of the System of University Education”. 

Another memorable event was the visit of Dr. J. V. Narlikar, an 
alumnus of the University whose work on relativity in collaboration with 
Professor Hoyle of Cambridge has received international recognition. 
Dr, Narlikar delivered two lectures in the University on the 2nd March, 
1965, 

The last important function which was held during the recent years 
was on the 30th November, 1965 when the University had the honour of 
welcoming His Majesty King Mahendra of Nepal. A Special Convocation 
was held to confer the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters on His Majesty. 
King Mahendra donated a sum of Rupees one lakh to the University, 

One of the unfulfilled desire of Mahamana Malaviyaji was the construc- 
tion of the temple, the foundation-stone of which was laid in 1931, Seth 
Jugulkishore Birla who had promised Malaviyaji the fulfilment of his wish 
interested himself in this big work. The work of construction started in 
1948 and progressed well and by the year 1954 a good portion was com- 
pleted ; and construction of the tower was going on. A large sum was 
required for its completion. Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar thought that it 
would be more easy to get funds from the pious public if a Pratishta was 
made and images were installed. He had therefore been urging on the 
Birlas to instal a Shiva Linga and certain other images. Steps were taken 
in this direction. A murti of Panchamukhi Siva and another of Parvati 
were got prepared at Madras strictly in accordance with shastric injunctions 
and they were brought to Banaras in April 1956. It was decided to hold 
the Pratishta ceremony on the 13th July, 1956. The installation could not, 
however, take place and was postponed. Finally the Deity was installed on 
the auspicious Sivaratri Day on the 17th February, 1958. The construc- 
tion work of the tower had been going on all these years and it has been 
completed now. The Temple stands magnificiently in the centre of the 
University campus. 

Fifty years have passed since the foundation of the University. The 
inspiration that led to the establishment of this great institution has all the 
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potentialities required to make it fulfil its primary functions in the task 
of building up the New India. It furntshes exemplary possibilities to the 
world of knowledge. The working out and giving effect to that inspiration 
needs that same unremitting zeal, sweep of imagination and largeness of 
vision with which the University was Dnilt up by Mahamana Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and it demands that same enthusiastic generosity 
of response that was given to his appeal. On the occasion of the Golden 
Jubilee of the University let us only repeat the prayer: 

“May Sarasvati, incarnate in the Shruti-Heart of Wisdom, 
ever bloom and shine with worship from her human children ; 
may they ever assiduously imbibe the vital milk of knowledge 
flowing from her sweet breasts of Science and Philosophy ; may all 
minds turn to acts of good alone ; and may all hearts be filled with 
Love of the Supreme !” 

areeadl pfermactt wera 
ae: eter arg ferrarary | 
war afer: qarafee faster, 
fe: rer TATA TATA 


aw 
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BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY : RETROSPECT 
AND PROSPECT* 


DR. VISHWANATH PANDEY 
OSD (Publications) & Public Relations Officer 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 


To a few men it is given to conceive great and noble things for 
the benefit of their fellowmen; to fewer still given the good fortune to 
see their noble conceptions only realised by their own efforts. Of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya-ji, the revered founder of Banaras 
Hindu University, it can be truly said that he not only had the vision 
of dedicating a new temple to Sarasvati in the ancient and sacred city 
of Banaras, but also the tenacity of purpose to achieve its material 
realisation, and within his own life time to see it become a great seat 
of learning. 


Pt. Malaviya-ji belongs to that galaxy of leadership who were 
dreamers and enquirers and whose perceptions matched their actions, 
It is a tribute to the genius of Malaviya-ji for envisaging a model 
university for the country that would combine the best in the western 
scientific thought and the eastern traditional wisdom. The University 
was planned to be located at a strategic point of Varanasi, which had 
been the cultural capital of the country since the dawn of history. 
Apart from this sacred purview, this region was the most backward 
area and needed a viable educational and manpower base for 
harnessing the rich potentials of the region for development purpose. 


Since the inception of the University in 1916, it has been playing 
major role in the nation building process and contributing immensely 
by providing educational training, and research facilities in various 
disciplines to the young minds., The students of this University did 
not live an a ivory tower during the formative stage of its growth but 
were integrated in the national stream of India’s struggle for 
independence. It has produced many outstanding freedom fighters 
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and was considered as the second Anand Bhavan by the nationalists 
during the freedom movement. It was a centre of clash of ideologies 
and many groups ideological poles apart, who were nurtured and 
nourished in this sacred environment, contributed meaningfully to 
the process of political development. 


The scheme to establish the University was first discussed at a 
meeting held in 1904 at the ‘Mint house’ at Banaras, under the 
presidentship of His Highness Maharaja Prabhu Narayan Singh of 
Banaras. A prospectus of the proposed University was published and 
circulated in October 1905 and it was discussed at a select meeting 
held at Banaras on 31st December 1905. 


The story of its establishment is quite fascinating and romantic 
and even incredible and often one wonders as to how the founder of 
the University was able to raise the gigantic material and imaginative 
manpower resources for the fruition of his dream. 


The very foundational edifice of Banaras Hindu University rests 
on late 19th and early 20th century Social Reform Movements as well 
as the new renaissance dawning upon the continent. Banaras Hindu 
University’s profile cannot be separated from this historic 
transformative process. The genesis of the synthetic view of the 
Founder Malaviya-ji lied in the labyrinth of reformative movement of 
the day. The Government initiatives in this regard were expressed 
through Indian Education Commission of 1882 which suggested the 
establishment of a University in the then United Province. The 
demand of the University was fulfilled by an Act of 1897 which 
brought the Allahabad University into being. Along with this 
programme/progress on the educational side, there was developing a 
new social, political and spiritual awakening and Keshav Chandra 
Sen was spreading its tenets far and wide. Svami Dayanand 
Sarasvati founded the Arya Samaj in the 1872 and kindled national 
spirit in the country. In Bombay, the Prarthana Samaj, social reform 
movement, and the industrial movement under the leadership of 
Mahadeva Govind Ranade were awakening the people to bring about 
the social and religious regeneration. The Theosophical Movement. 
also set in India by this time. It was established in the South India 
in 1882. This movement was endeavouring to bring recognition of 
universal brotherhood by reviving spirituality in major parts of the 
world. It treated every religion holy, as a path towards the supreme 
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to enrich the eternal aspect of the spiritual life on which rests the 
destiny of man. The message of Shri Rama Krishna Paramhans also 
helped in bringing about the synthesis of the eastern and western 
civilization. His teaching brought new hope. 


These movements were tending to bring about the national 
renaissance. The Indian National Congress also came into existence 
which marked the beginning of a new era in the history of the 
country. In its very second session held at Calcutta in December 
1886, the country saw a bright star emerging on horizon, it was 
Malaviya-ji. 

During his tour of the country while attending the Congress 
sessions, Pt. Malaviya-ji had an opportunity of observing the 
conditions in different spheres of national life. He felt that 
universalistic spiritual message of religion was pushed out of agenda 
everywhere. He felt that patriotism was not possible without proper 
grasp of message of religion. The essence of religion is also the basis 
of morality and of all true patriotism. A fairly large number of 
patriots in the history were men of spirituality. Religion does develop 
spirit of unselfishness. A selfish person cannot be a patriot. Pt. 
Malaviya-ji, therefore, came to the conclusion that in order to 
revitalise India as a nation, it was necessary to feed her youth with 
its old spirit and moral reservoir. While Pt. Malaviya was trying to 
revitalise the nation in this way, the Theosophical Movement was 
spreading fast throughout the country. The movement had gained 
new impetus with the arrival of Mrs. Annie Besant in India in 1893. 
Mrs. Annie Besant felt that the needs of India were among others, the 
development of national sprit through an education founded on the 
ideal and enriched, not dominated, by the thought and culture of the 
west. She therefore felt that in order to develop true Indian 
nationality and spirituality, religion and ethics must be made part of 
the training of every child, to generate patriotism inspired by ideals 
of self sacrifice and spirituality. With this idea, she set about to 
establish the Central Hindu College in Banaras in 1898. The College 
was established to give to its students the best learning of the east 
while training them in religion and morality on the lines of the Hindu 
Shastras, by encouraging Sanskrit learning and research to acquire a 
model institutional status all over the country. There was a time 
when Indian could claim to be the largest contributor at least in the 
Indo European language Family of the human race, not only to study 
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of religion and philosophy, but to science, arts crafts and all else that 
makes up a civilization, European scholars and _ investigators 
acknowledge that India is the birth place of arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, astronomy and medicine and of another most important 
material factor of our civilization viz. the use of metals. But the 
process of regression took tool of all that was important. 


India can not, it was visualised, regain it prosperity until the 
study and application of modern science, becomes, so to speak, 
naturalised in the country, A wide diffusion of science in India is a 
means for rescuing the people from the abject poverty into which they 
have fallen. Freedom from poyerty was not possible until science, both 
theoretically and practically can be absorbed by Indians in their own 
country and in their own vernacular. 


The first prospectus of Banaras Hindu University circulated 
inter-alia included in the Resolution on Education which the 
Government of India published in 1904, and it noted that ‘the 
provision for agricultural education in India is at present meagre and 
stands seriously in need of expansion and reorganization’. Much 
progress has been made since then. An Imperial Agricultural College 
and Research Institute have been established at Pusa, and provincial 
Agricultural College have been improved. For all this we must feel 
thankful to the Government. But the need for mere provision for 
agricultural college, established and maintained by the voluntary 
contribution of the people, is likely to prove specially useful in making 
the study of agricultural science much more popular and fruitful than 
it is at present. 


The 21st session of the Indian National Congress was held in 
Varanasi in 1905 at which a number of distinguished educationists 
and representatives of the Hindu Community from almost every 
province of India were present. Top Congress leaders such as Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale and Surendra Nath Banerjee, blessed Malaviya-ji 
and asked him to go ahead with the scheme. The scheme was also 
considered and approved by the Sanatan Dharma Maha Sabha which 
met at Allahabad in January 1906 under the presidentship of 
Jagatguru Shankarcharya of Govardhan Math. Malaviya-ji issued 
the prospectus to the general public on 12 March 1906. The scheme 
met with approval and strong support of the press and the public. 
However, owing to the unfavourable political atmosphere in the 
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country, nothing substantial could be achieved until 1910 when 
Malaviya-ji decided to give up his roaring practice at the Bar in order 
to devote all his energy to the Hindu University Movement. In the 
meantime, a revised prospectus of the university had been prepared 
and issued to the public. 


Under the aforesaid prospectus, the objectives of the proposed 
university were formulated as under : 


1. To promote the study of the Hindu Shastras and of Sanskrit 
literature generally as a means of preserving popularizing for 
the benefit of the Hindus in particular and of the world at large 
in general, the best thought and culture of the Hindus and all 
that was good and great in the ancient civilization of India. 

2. To promote learning and research generally in arts and science 
in all branches. 


8. To advance and diffuse such scientific, technical and professional 
knowledge combined with the necessary practical training, as is 
best calculated to help in promoting indigenous industries and in 
developing the material resources of the country, and 

4. To promote the building of character in youth by making religion 
and ethics an integral part of education. 


An important feature of the proposed University was to be its 
residential and teaching character with special emphasis on character 
building and religious instruction. All the then universities of India 
viz. those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were 
mainly examining universities. While they had accomplished and 
were doing very meaningful work, Malaviya-ji felt that a mere 
examining university and its very nature tended to develop the 
memory out of all proportion to the other faculties of mind and could 
do little to promote the formation of character. He quoted an English 
writer who had observed, that “although genius always commands 
admiration, character secures most respect. The former is merely the 
product of brain power, the latter of heart power; and in the long run 
it is the heart that rules in life”. Malaviya-ji emphasized,” a teaching 
university would but half perform its function if it does not seek to 
develop the heart power of its scholar with the same solitude with 
which it would develop their brain power. Hence, it is that the 
proposed University has placed the formation of character in youth as 
one of its principal objects and what can be more helpful and effective 
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in the training of the character of Hindu youth than the noble 
teachings of the Hindu religion.” 


The Banaras Hindu University Act came into force on Ist April, 
1916. Sir Sunder Lal, an eminent jurist and the secretary of the 
Hindu University Society, was appointed as the first Vice Chancellor 
of the university. He was followed by Sir P.S. Sivaswami Aiyer after 
whom the Mahamana himself assumed the charge of the Vice 
Chancellorship and continued to guide the destiny of the university in 
that capacity until 1939. An extensive area of about 1300 acres was 
acquired for the University. A lay out plan was prepared, roads were 
laid out and the construction of buildings began in 1919. 


The Central Hindu College became first constituent college of 
University on 1st October 1917, followed by the College of Oriental 
Learning and Theology (July, 1918), the Teacher's Training College 
(August, 1918) and Engineering College in (August 1919). The 
construction of building of Arts College, The Physics Laboratory, The 
Chemical Laboratory, The Power House, several workshops of the 
Engineering College, Ruiya, Birla and Brocha Hostels and some 
residential quarters were completed by 1921. These were formally 
opened by the Prince of Wales in December 1921. 


Courses in Geology, Mining and Metallurgy and Industrial 
Chemistry followed in quick successions. The Law College was 
established in 1923, Ayurvedic College in 1924 and the Women’s 
College in 1928. An Institute of Agriculture Botany was also 
established, Thus, within a short span of 16 years, the university had 
established as many as 32 departments of instructions and training. 
A separate College of Science was constituted in 1935 comprising the 
departments of Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry and Industrial Chemistry and Ceramics. A new 
Department of Glass Technology was added to it in 1937 and a 
separate degree course in Pharmacy was instituted in 1938, separate 
college of Technology was organized consisting of the departments of 
Industrial Chemistry, Pharmaceutics, Ceramic and Glass Technology. 
In addition to these institutions, the university provided extensive 
playground for various games and sports and gymnasium hall named 
after Shivaji was constructed. 


Malaviya-ji was an ideal Vice-Chancellor (Kulpati), To the 
students, teachers and other employees of the university, he was 
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more of a guardian angel then a mere Vice-Chancellor. Nobody 
returned from his door without receiving some help or 
encouragement. Although the teachers were paid much less than 
their marked value, a galaxy of eminent scholars were attached to 
almost every department of the University under his Vice 
Chancellorship. Conscientious workers never failed to receive a pat 
on their back from him. He often paid visit to various Colleges, 
Hostels and Laboratories to have first hand knowledge of the 
difficulties of the students and teachers. His role as the Vice 
Chancellor of University for two decades was no less glorious than his 
role as its Founder. 


Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan succeeded the Mahamana 
Malviya-ji as Vice-Chancellor on 24th September, 1939 and remained 
at the helm of affairs of the University for about nine long years. It 
was during his regime that Commerce Course was started in 1940 
and the University celebrated its Silver Jubilee in 1942 with 
Mahatma Gandhi delivering the Silver Jubilee convocation address in 
Hindi. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan speaking at Silver Jubilee of the 
Banaras Hindu University said:” Here we did not have a bit of stone 
but whole landscape. If only nature could have life and memory the 
stone of Banaras would be able to repeat the words of Ved Vyas and 
the Rishis of Upanishads, the sermons of the Buddha, the message of 
the Gita and the saying of hundreds of saints and teachers who have 
lived in this neighbourhood.” Dr. Amar Nath Jha succeeded Dr, S. 
Radhakrishnan in 1948 and he was succeeded in the same year by Pt. 
Govind Malaviya, son of Malaviya-ji. 


The University witnessed another spurt in its developmental 
activities during the regime of Pt. Govinda Malaviya. During a short 
period of three years he was instrumental in the establishment of the 
College of Indology, College of Music and Fine Arts and the Bharat 
Kala Bhavan. Four new hostels named after Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
Dr. Bhagwan Das, Dr. I.N. Gurtu and Dr. Shyama Charan De and a 
large number of residential quarters were constructed. 


The University was able to establish its identity brick by brick 
and its reputation spread throughout the country and across the 
continents, It has been able to attract to its Vice Chancellorship the 
very best in the field of education in India. After Pt. Govinda 
Malaviya, Acharya Narendra Dev, Sir C.P. Ramaswamy Aiyer, Dr. 
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V.S, Jha, Shri N.H. Bhagawati, Dr. Triguna Sen, Dr. A.C. Joshi, Dr. 
K.L. Shrimali, Dr. M.L. Dhar, Dr. Hari Narain, Prof. Iqbal Narain, 
Prof. R.P. Rastogi, Prof. C.S. Jha, Prof. D.N. Mishra, Dr. Hari 
Gautam, Prof. Y.C. Simhadri, and Prof. P. Ramachanda Rao 
successfully adorned the office of its Vice-Chancellor and have helped 
it to continue its progress unabated. 


Several of its departments, 129 including four schools, had been 
elevated to the status of Advanced Centre of Studies and Special 
Assistance Programme. The trajectory of the historic institution has 
not only been a witness to the enduring fate of the great saga of 
nation building in the 20th century but also as a participant in the 
extraordinary venture of this country. This history of BHU runs 
literally in tandem with the intricate exercise of weaving and 
reweaving renaissance and re-utilization of this country and 
civilisation. The strength of its research potential is tremendous, The 
area of main campus is 1,370 (554.5 ha). 


The ranking of the Banaras Hindu University has been notable 
and remarkable. It ranked as number (1) during the reference period 
of 1993-2002 on the basis of publications (3746- index 1.00) amongst 
all the Indian universities. 


() The table below shows its rank amongst some of the Indian 








universities: 
University Composite Index | Rank 
BHU 2.25 al 
Jadavpur 1.87 2 
Hyderabad 1.74 3 
Delhi 1.37 4 
JNU 1.34 5 

















Source : Data from office of Principal Scientific Advisor, Government 
of India, New Delhi-2005 


(I) Details of Faculties/ Institutes/ Constituent Colleges 








Faculty No of No. of | No of | Units/ 
Departments |Schools|Centres| Cells 
Sanskrit Vidya Dharma Vigyan 08 = _ = 
Faculty of Arts 21 = — = 
Faculty of Social Science 05 = — 
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Faculty of Science 13 01 _ = 
Institute of Technology 13 03 04 06 
Institute of Agriculture Science ll _— — _ 


Institute of Medical Science — — = 
(consisting of three faculties) 


Medicine 33 
Ayurveda 14 

Dental Science 01 

Faculty of Law 01 — = — 
Faculty of Management Studies 01 _ — = 
Faculty of Commerce 01 — —_— _ 
Faculty of Education 01 i _ = 
Faculty of Visual Arts 03 — = = 
Faculty of Performing Arts 03 = = = 




















Mahila Mahavidyalaya — = = = 





In addition to the above, 4 undergraduate colleges are also affiliated 
to the University. 


(III) CAS/DSA/FIST Supported Departments/ Schools 

A large number of departments/ schools are also supported by 
the UGC under its CAS/DSA programmes and the DST FIST 
programme. A list of such departments is given below : 
= Department CAS | DSA | FIST 


Vv 
v 
v 








Department of Physics 
Department of Botany 
Department of Zoology 
Department of Chemistry Vv 
Department of Biochemistry 
School of Biotechnology v 
Department of Geology Vv 
Department of Geography 
Department of Geophysics 
Department of Home Science 
Department of Mathematics v 
Department of Statistics 

Department of Electronics Engineering 
Department of Metallurgical Engineering 
Department of Chemical Engineering and 
Technology 

Department of Mining Engineering 


oe | 

















ca i ee ee De 


eS 
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Department of Ceramic Engineering V v 
Department of Civil Engineering v v 
Department of Electrical Engineering v 

Department of Mechanical Engineering V 
School of Materials Science and Technology v 
Mahila Mahavidyalaya : V 




















(IV) Current Academic Programmes 


The University offers the following academic programmes 














Programmes Number 

UG 63 
PG 139 
Certificate course 10 
Diploma 28 
PG Diploma 

Ph.D. 140 
Total 380 











(V) Broad areas of the various extension activities of the university 


Community development 

Social work 

Health and hygiene awareness 

Medical camp 

Adult education and literacy 

Blood donation camp 

AIDS awareness 

Environmental awareness 

Gender Sensitization; awareness creation 

Advise and help to patients, farmers, NGOs, etc. 


The University enthusiastically promotes the following activities 
for strengthening research, consultancy and extension services: 

e Extension Lectures 
Extra-mural research 
Short term courses for industry personnel and others. 
Professional societies in the departments. 


Alumni-meet 
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(VI) Details of present teaching staff: 











Post Sanctioned Strength Occupied 
Professor 257 111 
Reader 534 336 
Lecturer 1,036 785 
TOTAL 1,827 1,232 














Career Advancement: July 2000 onward : 


Professors 239 
Readers 217 
Selection Grade 027 
Senior Grade 110 


550 positions of Professors (139), Readers (184) and Lecturers 
(226) have been advertised and process of their selection has already 
started and expected to be completed by December 2006. 


(VII) Details of Present Non-teaching staff 

















Post | Sanctioned Strength | Occupied 
Group A 237 174 
Group B 292 241 
Group C 8,217 2,229 
Group D 3,643 3,146 
TOTAL 7,389 5,790 





(VIII) Number of students enrolled in the university for the last 
academic year according to regions and countries : 





Student UG PG PhD. Diploma/ Self: 








Barolment Certificate financing 
M[Fi[t[m[r[r[m[re[r[m[e[r[m[r[r 

No. of students [3985 [1401 [5386 [1577 | 987 2564 | 358| 186| 544] 420] 214] 634 | 105 | 125 | 230 

from the state 

where the 

university is 

located 


No. of students }2752 | 651 [3403 [1257 | 275 [1532] 157] 58| 215| 292) 106| 398] 78| 92] 170 
from other 
states 


No. of NRI ee een eed ee et eee |) 
student 


No. of overseas | 58] 18] 76] 59] 9] 68| 29] 5| 34] 15} 21) 36) —| —| — 
student 


M- Male, F-Female, T-Total Total Students : 15,290. 
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The figures shown above are in respect of the last year (2005- 
06), however, the number of research scholars registered for Ph.D. is 
2,252 (M: 1,404 and F: 848). 


(IX) Infrastructural Facilities 
@) Library Facilities 


The Central Library of the University is very rich in its 
collection of Reference Books like - Encyclopaedias, Dictionaries, 
Bibliographies, UN Collection, Govt. of India Reports, Parliamentary 
Debates, Theses etc. 








Books in the library 1.3 millions 
(approx.) 
Journals/Periodicals subscribed to by the library 1,330 
National : 537 
International : 793 














In addition, the faculties, Institutes and a few departments have their 
own libraries for the students and faculty as per the details given 
below : 


1. Institute Libraries 3 
2. Faculty Libraries 10 
3. Departmental Libraries 25 


(ii) Computational and Internet Facilities 
All Faculties and some Departments have their own Computer 
Laboratories. In addition, the University has a Computer Centre 
which provides services to the faculty and students. 
All the departments/ schools and hostels have been provided 
internet connectivity through three parallel lines total capacity 
of 15Mbps. 


Gii) Hostel and Residential Accommodation 
There are 61 hostels (including 17 Girls Hostel) with an 
accommodation capacity of 9,128 students (7,003 boys and 2,125 
girls) in the campus. 
The university provides accommodation to its faculty as well as 
staff. The numbers of residential quarters are 538 and 678, 
respectively for teaching and non-teaching staff. 
In addition, the university has 4 guest houses and a transit 
house to provide accommodation to the guests. 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 
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Sports and Co-curricular Activities Centres 

The games and sports activities of the University are looked 
after by the Sports Board of the university. A few faculties and 
institutes have their own gymkhanas also. The major central 
facilities include: 

Swimming Pool Gymnasium Indoor Stadium 
Outdoor Stadium Playgrounds Hobby Centres 
Yoga Centre 


Health Care 

The University has a 1,000 bedded hospital (modern and 
well as Ayurveda) with 10 super-speciality departments. In 
addition, the university also provides health care facilities to 
students and staff through 3 Health Centres and dispensaries. 


Employment Cell 

The University as well as some faculties have placement cells. 
The main function is to publicize available positions, hold 
campus interviews and arrange for training/internship 
programme. The extent of gainful employment is variable across 
faculties. It is nearly 100% in the Institute of Technology, 
Institute of Medical Sciences, Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 
Faculties of Law, Management Studies and Commerce. 


Alumni Cell 

The University as well as a number of faculties and institutes 
have alumni cells. Also, there are a large number of alumni 
associations spread across the country and abroad. The Third 
International BHU Alumni Meeting will be held in January 
2007. The associations hold meetings to keep the ideals of the 
founder alive as well as to help and assist the University 
fulfilling its mission and objectives. The University receives 
handsome donations from its alumni. 


(viii) Others 


Other infrastructural facilities of the University include : 


Workshop Dairy Farm Schools 


Units of Public Bharat Kala Bhavan Academic Staff 
Relations (Museum) College 


Canteen Shopping Complex UWD (University 


Works Department) 
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Publications and Press Ayurvedic Garden Airstrip and Helipad 
(used by air wing of 


NCC) 
Auditoria Ayurvedic Pharmacy Banks with ATM 
Malaviya Bhavan Post Offices Sanitary and Support 
Services 
Vishvanath Temple University Club Electric and Water 


Supply Services 
Petrol Pump Telegraph Office 


(X) Collaborations/linkages with international institutions 


MOU’s have been signed with SAARC and other Asian countries 
as well as those in the European Union and the Americas. As an 
example faculty from the IMS are deputed to B.P. Koirala Institute 
for Health Sciences University, Nepal to assist in their teaching 
programmes. International bilateral programmes for research also 
exist, 


Industrial Collaborations 


Some faculties of the University have strong formal and 
informal linkages with industries. The Industry-Institute Partnership 
Cell in the Institute of Technology facilitates these linkages in the 
form of several consultancy and sponsored research projects. 


The table below shows the resources generated through 
consultancy and testing activities in the last five years (in IN Rs) : 











Department 2000-01 2001-02 2002-03 2003-04 2004-05 Total 
Civil 1,726,850 | 2,575,758 | 2,775,573 | 2,963,041 | 4,871,661 |14,912,883 
Mining 126,933 | 551,900 | 710,900 | 1,424,167 | 1,352,896 | 4,166,196 
Metallurgical 138,277 | 1,051,526 | 112,400 89,610 | 649,105 | 2,035,918 
Chemical 210,916 | 165,150 68,750 | 189,160 } 154,086 | 788,052 
Ceramic 5,000 10,000 - — 15,000 30,000 
Mechanical = - 20,000 1,000 | 155,510 | 176,510 
Electrical 149,050 41,500 11,700 95,150 20,000 | 317,400 
TOTAL 2,351,426 | 4,395,834 | 3,699,323 | 4,762,118 | 7,218,258 |22,426,959 





























(XI) Research and Development 
Major research facilities 
1. Atomic Force Microscope 
2. Multiphoton Confocal Microscope as National Facility. 
8. Hydrogen Energy Centre 
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CAD-CAM Laboratory 


eo A 


MS, FTIR, etc) 
9. Animal Houses 
10. Botanical Gardens 
11. Ayurvedic Gardens 
12. Agriculture Farm 
13. Dairy and Dairying Farm 
14. Horticulture Orchard 


Summary of Research and Development work 


Transmission and Scanning Electron Microscopes 
Rotating anode X-ray generator and diffractometer 


Materials Testing Facilities (Mechanical Properties) 
Chemical Analysis and Characterization Instruments (GC - 








Research projects completed and their total 
outlay (last three years) 

Teachers who have received national 
recognition for teaching/research/consultancy 
(last three years) 

Teachers who have attended international 
seminars (Last three years) 

Teachers who were resource persons at 
national seminars/workshops (last three years) 
Number of ongoing research projects and 
outlay 

Total number of research students currently 
registered for Ph. D. : 

Full Time 

Part Time 

Full time research scholars having fellowships 
Number of Post Doctoral Fellows 

Research Publications by the faculty 

(last three years) 

International Journals 

National Journals 

Patents (last three years) 

Number of Books published (last 3 years) 
Number of Ph. D. awarded 





165 
Rs. 370,259,077 


480 


964 


927 
191 
Rs. 183,295,358 


2,216 
63 
195 
46 


1,674 
1,714 
33 
278 
729 
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XII Participation of students and the outcome, at the state, 
regional, national and international levels, during the 
last year : B.H.U. bagged the top position (Overall Champion) 
in the East Zone Inter University Youth Festival “Lasubon 2005” 
held at N.E.H.U. Shillong held from October 24-28, 2005. B.H.U. 
was the Runner Up at the Inter-University National Youth 
Festival held at Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi from 
17.1.05 to 21.1.05. B.H.U. had been Runners Up at the Inter- 
University East Zone Youth Festival held at Manipur University 
Chandipur, Imphal, from October 27-31, 2004. B.H.U. won the 
Championship in Fine Arts at the Inter University National 
Youth Festival held at Jiwaji University, Gwalior from Feb. 04 
to 08, 2004 and was Overall Champion at the Inter University 
East Zone Youth Festival held at Vinoba Bhave University, 
Hazaribag from 28th November to 2nd December 2003. 


XIII Distinguished Alumni and Awards and Honours: Since its 
foundation in 1916 the Banaras Hindu University has produced 
galaxy of alumni in all walks of life who have been leaders in the 
national movement, in nation building after independence and 
in establishing its infrastructure through major industries such 
as steel, coal, minerals, energy, railways and water reservoirs/ 
dams etc. This also includes developing institutions like the 
IITs’, the IIMs, health education, universities and agriculture 
universities/ institutions. 


Its alumni have been Vice-President of India, Prime Ministers, 
Chief Justice of Supreme Court, Members of Parliament, Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman of Rajya Sabha, Chief Ministers of States, Vice- 
Chancellors, Chairmen of ONGC, SAIL, Steel Plants, Coal India, 
Mineral Industries, Railway Board, Directors of Indian Institutes 
of Science, Indian Institutes of Technology and Indian Institutes of 
Management, Director General of CSIR, ICAR, Directors of CSIR, 
DAE, DRDO laboratories, Secretaries of Government Departments, 
Bharatratna, Padma Vibhusans, Padmabhusan, Padmashrees, 
Fellows of Royal Society, Fellows of Academies of Science, Music, 
Literature, Dance and Drama, and numerous bodies and 
organizations all over the country. 


The teachers of Banaras Hindu University being noted scholars 
have been honoured with all prominent awards and recognitions of 
the country and abroad such as Padmavibhushan, Padmabhushan, 
Padmashree, Bhatnagar Award (Six), Fellows of Indian National 
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Science Academy (26), Rashtrapati Samman for Sanskrit Scholars 
(Six), B.C. Roy Award and Jawahar Lal Nehru Fellowships and 
almost all well known fellowships and awards in the field of 
scholarship and research. 


The present Vice-Chancellor, Prof, Panjab Singh, a distinguished 
academician & agricultural scientist joined on 3rd May 2005. He has 
priorities on his agenda and released a vision document BHU 
Centennial Decade titled “Challenges & Opportunities 2016’. With 
his untiring efforts he has succeeded to create a niche for the 
university in the right circle and able to manage substantial funding 
for all round development. He has also succeeded to get recognitions 
for Institute of Technology and Institute of Medical Sciences at par 
with IITs and AIIMS. The Institute of Agricultural Sciences has been 
recognized by ICAR for funding on the pattern of state agricultural 
universities which will substantially enhance the annual grant. 
Likewise the Prime Minister's Office has accepted in principle to 
upgrade faculty of science to the level of Indian Institute of Science. 
Several ambitious projects like super-speciality wing of medicine, 
improvement in infrastructure, reorganization of the social sciences 
and humanities sector, manpower recruitment to the sanctioned level, 
restructuring of the cadres, augmenting research facilities, 
improvement in governance and decentralizations, giving autonomy 
for working to the researchers etc, are relentlessly on. His 
spectacular achievement has been to start a Rajiv Gandhi South 
Campus at Barkachha, Mirzapur on 2,764 acres (1,119 ha) of land and 
got it inaugurated on 19th August, 2006 with introduction of 7 
academic programmes and 165 students. Master Plan of the south 
campus has been drawn and vigorously pursued. He has also 
published documents on prioritization of researches and Master Plan 
of south campus. 


Thus the march of the university towards the path to contribute 
in national reconstruction, as envisaged by its great patriot Founder, 
Pt. Malaviya-ji is relentlessly on. With this in view, Mahamana 
Malaviya Heritage Complex being envisaged which shall be a national 
and international centre for grappling with issues and problems, 
challenges and perspectives, horizons and heights from the new 
millennium. It shall provide forum for focusing upon the rich cultural 
heritage of Indian and the entire humanity at large and transmit 
message for the peaceful development of mankind on the basic 
principle of truth and non-violence. 


APPENDIX-II 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY, ARCHITECTURAL 
PLAN : SYMBOLISM AND MEANING* 


PROF. RANA P. B. SINGH 
Professor of Cultural Geography 
Banaras Hindu University 
Varanasi, UP 221005, India. 


BHU Plan; The Background 


The idea of an institution based on antient Hindu thoughts and 
ethics was first introduced by the foundation of the Central Hindu 
School in 1898 by an Irish lady named Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant (1847- 
1933), a theosophist. Later with the help of the kings of Darbhanga 
(Rameshwar Singh ‘Bahadur’) and Banaras (Prabhu Narayan Singh), 
Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya (1861-1946) founded this university as an 
extended form of the Hindu College on 14th February 1916. At the 
entrance gate the statue of Malaviya-ji in a standing pose reminds 
viewers of his devotion and energy to the cause of this university (cf. 
Singh and Rana 2002: 141). This gate itself is like a temple gate, a 
visual reference to the ‘Temple of Learning’ which is how Malaviya- 
ji referred to this university campus. It spreads over an area of 1,370 
acres (554.5 ha). There are 127 post-graduate departments under 14 
faculties, including 3 institutes of Agricultural Sciences, Medical 
Sciences, and Technology (Fig. 1). It consists of about 1,827 teachers, 
15,290 students and 7,389 non-teaching employees. There are 61 
students’ dormitories in the campus, and 6 halls of students’ residence 
outside the campus. In addition there is the Mahila Mahavidyalaya 
(Women’s College) situated in the Main Campus and three Schools in 
the Kamachha Campus, from which the University sprang in 1916. 
The Faculty of Education is at Kamachha Campus. It continues to 
retain its links with its cultural heritage through the Faculty of 
Oriental Learning and Theology and Sunday programmes of the Gita 
lectures, etc. encouraging students to appear in the Gita 
examinations and the Yoga courses. In 1975 the university acquired 





* Updated : 21, December 
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the lease for an agricultural farm of 2,764 acres (1,119 ha) from the 
Bharat Maha Mandal Trust at Barkachha in Sonbhadra District, 
about 83 km southwest, with an aim of promoting agricultural 
innovations and indigenous techniques in the form of the second 
campus, ‘Raji Gandhi Campus’. 
BHU Layout Plan : Conception and Designing 

During the initial phases of the conception of the layout plan of 
BHU, there had been close discourses among the three great 
personalities, Mahatma Gandhi, Mahamana Malaviya-ji and Patrick 
Geddes. Malaviya-ji conceived and proposed the ideology of layout 
plan of the BHU; a vibrant Scottish biologist-cum-town planner and 
anti-imperialist Patrick Geddes prepared the overall plan and 
prepare the details that suits to Indian environment and serve as 
nexus of meeting the East and West; and, the final design was shaped 
under the supervision of Patrick Geddes that fitted to the genus loci 
of India by organic and nature architect Frank Lishman. Since its 
inception Mahatma Gandhi’s blessings served as vital energy, as - 
evident by his first revolutionary speech at the foundation of the 
BHU. It was not a mere coincidence, also a symbiotic outcome of 
meeting divine and human energies. It is notable that, both, 
Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1948) and Frank Lishman ‘FRIBA’ (1869- 
1938) were born on the same day, 2nd of October 1869, while Patrick 
Geddes (1854-1932) was also born on the same day but fifteen years 
earlier. 


Geddes seems to symbolise what might conceivably come to pass 
at some future date, if and when our descendants ever achieve the 
new synthesis of East and West upon which the future survival not 
only of the holy city of Banaras and the conceived university, but 
civilisation itself may depend (Lannoy 2002: 339). Mahatma Gandhi 
agreed with Patrick Geddes that the town planning of a nation was 
the measure of its civilization, and he would add that not only 
individual, but communal and civic cleanliness was next to godliness. 
Geddes’s firm belief that ‘one can get a true picture of the culture of 
a country from a sight of the structure and management of its cities 
and roads’, had a very strong impression on Malaviya-ji who himself 
was the real practitioner of these enlightened thoughts. Both agreed 
that the outer cleanliness of the people may be a reflection of their 
inner cleanliness. This is reflected in the layout plan of BHU where 
the physical Body, conscience Mind and the motherly Nature 
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integrated in a deeper and visionary way. It was their further strong 
believe that our faith our shastras (ancient classics of the Vedic and 
Upanishadic traditions) teach the setting of both outer and inner, 
individual and civic, cleanliness. God dwells in libraries and the 
shrines of learning like in all other things. Geddes learned from the 
Hindus shastras and meditative science even deeper habits of 
withdrawal and contemplation than those he had long practised, and 
he more fully united Eastern passivism and Western activism in his 
own life and he successfully attempted to transfer these values in the 
spatial plan of the BHU, similar to the ‘Karmuka’ plan of the 
Manasara Shilpashashtra. 


Lewis Mumford’s critical remarks about Geddes are merely a 
painful memory in the history of layout plan of the BHU. “Geddes 
coupled thought to action, and action to life, and life itself to all the 
highest manifestations of sense, feeling, and experience: organic life 
did not merely culminate in man’s superior cunning but in man’s 
superior ideals. Into the piled-up tenement districts of Edinburgh he 
brought gardens; into the plague-ridden streets of Indian cities, he 
brought cleanliness...” We should not allow this brilliant Scottish 
town planner, energetically infusing his audience at the newly- 
founded BHU with activist fervour, to be crowded out of our 
consideration by our more immediate concern for the state into which 
Banaras, once a Geddes project, has fallen since he worked here 
(Lannoy 2002: 340). In fact, “Geddes sought to extract the essence of 
a... deeper understanding of man’s drama and destiny. In Shiva he 
found the doctrine of natural selection, in Brahma the élan vital; he 
knew that the roots of life lay deep”. It was also Geddes’s doctrine 
that every part of the social and cultural heritage must be unlocked 
for the common man. In that respect he is at one with Gandhi, whose 
speech at the BHU inauguration he witnessed and absorbed in his 
heart. His philosophy has much in common with that of E. 
Schumacher's intermediate technology (ibid.: 342). 


Geddes became involved in the planning of Banaras Hindu 
University in 1915 together with Frank Lishman. To his son Alasdair 
Geddes outlined the main gist of his architectural plan, with “a long 
series of one-story courtyards, each a quad for its department, with 
shade and ventilation through by open verandas communicating. All 
simply built within their temple scheme... To build in mud and 
bamboo in first place... some day to be replaced by something statelier 
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in carven wood or stone, or in brick sometimes.” But his biographer 
Philip Boardman relates that anti-Geddesian idealism forces were in 
the majority, and “all his dreams and concrete plans for making a 
temple of higher education in the Sacred City vanished”. Geddes, who 
told a friend that the man responsible for this was “an officially 
minded enemy, the Principal of Allahabad”, told Alasdair in this 
connection: “I continue to like the Indians I meet; and am often 
disappointed with my countrymen’s wooden inability to get on with 
them” (ibid.: 344). 


The Campus scheme was sanctioned in 1912 and construction 
began in 1916 on land donated by Maharaja Prabhu Narayan Singh 
(1855-1931), the occasion being marked by-a momentous three-day 
ceremonial opening, at which Mahatma Gandhi made a famous 
extempore speech, launching his political career in India. In the 
design for the BHU Campus, Frank Lishman supposedly drew upon 
indigenous Hindu sources for his inspiration, particularly the ideal 
layouts and proportional systems propagated in the shilpashastras 
(science of architecture and buildings). Howeyer, what seems a more 
obvious source for Lishman’s scheme are the Garden Suburb and City’ 
Beautiful movements in Britain and overall insightful guidance of 
Patrick Geddes. 


B.H.U. Layout Plan: Symbolism, Meaning and Message 

The radial ground plans of the BHU Campus in spacious green 
park-like settings with centralised religious monuments, like the 
huge Vishvanatha temple at its core replicate the cosmogonic frame 
of Varanasi (cf. Michell and Singh 2005: 136-137). The BHU layout 
in a semicircular (crescent-shaped) and radial pattern, symbolises the 
‘half moon on the forehead of Shiva’, and is based on the ancient plan 
known as “Karmuka”. This employs to an architectural style of the 
most imposing proportions, with the emphasis on traditional Hindu 
designs, especially in its temple-like towers (cf. Lannoy 2002: 316). 
This symbol is comparable to the crescent-shaped northerly flow of 
the Ganga river in Varanasi, which flows about 1.5km parallel east to 
the N-S axis of the eastern longitudinal axis of the university road. 
This spatial orientation also fulfilled the wish of Malaviya-ji who 
thought that all the students see the Ganga in the east and early 
morning they will perform the Gayatri mantra (sacred prayer 
honouring the vital radiance of the Sun god), as said in the Rig Veda 
(III.62.10) : 
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“Let us obtain the adorable splendour of the Sun; 
May He arouse our minds”. 


Originally the foundation stone of the university was laid in 
1916 ca 500m east from the present eastern boundary in the north- 
western part. This site faced the havoc of periodic flood due to the 
nature of low-lying land, and this compelled the shifting of the 
University to the west of its foundation stone (Singh 1955: 49), In the 
meantime under the supervision of Partrick Geddes the layout plan 
of the BHU worked out by Frank Lishman had taken shape which 
had satisfied Malaviya-ji and Mahatma Gandhi. The building 
construction started in 1918 under the supervision of Sir Gangaram, 
and by 1921 some of the major buildings were constructed. 


Following the shipashastras and the numerical symbolism, the 
subdivisions (upakhandas) have been organised. The navel point 
(nexus) of the semi-circular form lies at the centre of the N-S axis and 
directly linked to the inner sanctum (‘garbha griha’) of the 
Vishvanath Templé, which is surrounded by the six blocks in each 
north and south areas of the radial path. This way the temple 
represents the supreme form of Shiva as Dvadasheshvara (‘The 
Twelve Lingas of Shiva, representing 12 Self-born, Suayambhu, and 
12 Light-manifested, Jyotir, lingas of Shiva scatted in different parts 
of India) (cf. Singh 1987). The westerly block is divided by the five 
broad radial roads, denoting the panchamahabhtas (‘the Five Gross 
Life-substance Elements’; Fig. 1). The existence of the 
Panchabhuteshvara linga of Shiva in the BHU Vishvanatha temple is 
a testimony of this. 


There are seven (I to VII) semi-circular paths that serve as 
delineating edges for the sub-circular sub-blocks, Kshetras, connoting 
the seven chakras (‘sheaths’, parikshetra) of the human body, i.e. from 
outer to inner: Brahmarandhra (pineal gland), Ajnakhya (pituitary 
gland), Vishuddhaka (thyroid), Anahata (thymus gland), Manipuraka 
(pancreas), Svadhishthana (spleen) and Muladhara (sexual glands). 
These Chakra elements are the representative of the seven elements 
of cosmic organism, respectively as the ‘infinity’, vital force, sky, air, 
fire, water and the earth. In the I Kshetra there are six sub-blocks, 
showing integrity between 3 edges of Purusha (male) energy and 3 
edges of Prakriti (female) energy, which in cosmic design shown as 
hexagram. Further, it also refers to the six Hindu seasons: Vasanta 
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(spring), Grishma (summer), Varsha (rain), Sharata (autumn), 
Hemanta (winter), and Shishira (cold). These six seasons are 
abbreviated in six small areas in Varanasi and annual pilgrimages 
are regularly performed. In the frame of spatial transposition this is 
set in the BHU Plan in the form of six sub-blocks, Kshetras. 


The II Kshetra is divided into nine subdivisions (upakhandas), 
replicating the nine Hindu planets, viz. Surya (Sun), Chandra 
(Moon), Mangala (Mars), Buddha (Mercury), Brihaspati (Jupiter), 
Sukra (Venus), Sani (Saturn), Rahu (ascending node) and Ketu 
(descending node). The III Kshetra consisting of twelve upakhandas, 
indicating twelve divisions of time and celestial parts, i.e. months or 
zodiacs. [This is also parallel to the twelve months/zodiacs of the 
West.] The IV Kshetra records fourteen upakhandas, symbolising the 
twelve Bhuvanakoshas (‘vital substance’) of the human_ body. 
Similarly in each of the successive two other Kshetras, V and VI, also 
exists fourteen subdivisions. Thus together from IV to VI Kshetras 
emerges forty two subdivisions, denoting the 42 important Shiva 
lingas of Varanasi aligned to three sacred routes. 


From the structural perspective of land use, four types of uses 
superimposed. The western part shows residential quarters and 
students’ hostels, open ground, faculties and the departments, and 
returning back in between the last two a circular seat of Vishvanatha 
Shiva temple. This arrangements is an attempt to represent the four 
stages of life in Hindu cosmogony, i.e. respectively Kama (action), 
Artha (economy), Dharma (morality with wisdom), and finally 
Moksha (relieve from this world), One of the frescos in the (BHU) 
Vishvanatha temple shows the ‘boat of life’ that flows in the world of 
ocean (‘bhavasagara’) having four waves of crossing that by 
‘conscience’ and worthiness one can easily cross. Showing Malaviya- 
ji as boatman indicates that by learning, realising and revealing 
oneself in his magnificent sacred-craft BHU, one can surpass all the 
troubles in this life and make the world more peaceful and pleasant. 


In a sense of aesthetical reflection, the BHU layout plan could be 
visualised like a dancing peacock (Mayur) in a natural setting. The 
middle part refers to his body, to which the two sides covered by the 
Central Office and the Vishvanatha temple. The followed up crescent- 
shaped roads and attached building of different faculties, and 
sequentially lying playgrounds and students’ dormitories for the 
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respective faculties, and finally the residential buildings ~ altogether 
looks like ribs and feathers of the dancing peacock that reminds the 
harmonious ballet and interrelatedness between man and the nature. 


New Vishvanatha Temple 


This temple is third in the list of Vishvanatha temples, and in 
a sense represents in abbreviated form the archetypal personality of 
‘Shiva as Lord of the World’. Begun in 1938 but completed only in 
1966, this white marble mosaic clad structure presents yet a further 
variant of temple architecture in Banaras. It is dominated by a hugely 
impressive 76.5-metre high tower, with plain sides relieved by 
shallow modelled shikharas in two tiers. Its gently curved upper 
portion is capped by an amalaka and kalasha. Smaller model towers 
of the same type are positioned at the corners to create a 
panchayatana (five-fold) scheme (cf. Michell and Singh 2005: 82). The 
sanctuary is approached from the east through a two-storied hall with 
almost European Classical columns, overlooked by a gallery. 
Staircases ascend to the linga sanctuary at the upper level. This is 
roofed by a corbelled dome and surrounded by a spacious passageway 
that gives access to terraces on four sides. The New Vishvanatha may 
be grouped with other 20th-century examples exhibiting similar 
styled towers and elevated sanctuaries, such as the 1938 
Lakshminarayana temple in New Delhi and the more recent Birla 
temples in Kolkata and Hyderabad. 


This temple welcomes all, irrespective of caste, creed and colour 
and so in accord with the idea of the founder to promote Neo- 
Hinduism. On the temple walls, selections from the Vedic and puranic 
literature, and the total verses of the Bhagavata Gita are inscribed 
together with colourful scenic drawings and sketches. There are 
several images of various gods and goddesses. The beautiful, neat and 
attractive lawns are maintained around the temple where a visitor 
finds a peaceful rest. 


In the purview of the ‘wholeness’ of the holistic BHU plan, it can 
easily be concluded that it represents the ‘mesocosmic’ reflection of 
the several niches and layers of Hindu cosmogony where lies the 
harmonious interdependency and interaction between ‘Nature and 
Man’: ‘Divinity and Humanity’, a way to ‘rita’ as mentioned in the Rig 
Veda (II.23.3). The vision and craftsmanship of the BHU as reflected 
in its architectural grandeur and inherent symbolic messages are 
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unified by human wisdom, by the light and colour of Nature, by 
decorative arrangement of heritage designs, and by ideas of ‘the true, 
the good, and the beautiful’: Satyam, Shivam, Sundaram. With 
this spirit of understanding let the messages of Malaviya-ji touches 
the heart and breathe of the universe. 


BHU (“bhu”), where the East and the West Meet 
The Nobel Laureate poet Rudyard Kipling (1865-1936) said in 


his imperialistic jingoism : 
“Oh, East is East, West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet, 
Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s 
great Judgement Seat; 
But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, 


though they come from the ends of the earth!” 
—(from The Ballad of East and West) 


The willingness to work hard at taking each other, East and 
West, seriously was evident in the built environment and functioning 
goals of the Banaras Hindu University, exemplified and envisioned in 
the form of the habitat of the ‘BHU’, ie. replicating the organic sense 
of the Mother Earth: “bhw”. Paraphrasing Shashi Tharoor’s (1997: 6) 
words is a testimony to it: “ The reason BHU has survived all the 
stresses and strains that have beset it for ninety years (especially 
after independence), and that led so many to predict its imminent 
disintegration, is that it maintained consensus on how to manage 
without consensus”. This has been difficult to practice and maintain, 
but not impossible; in the passage of time BHU has testified it 
beautifully. Says Lannoy (2002: 316), “Banaras Hindu University has 
transformed the intellectual life of the city and brought to it a new 
wave of scholars from all over the world to join its faculty. Familiarly 
known by its initials, BHU, it must surely be one of the first 
institutions to be known by a punning acronym. For the world was 
created by Brahma thundering out the creative symbol ‘BHU’ [‘the 
force to sustain the Earth’). ”. 


Malaviya-ji initially formulated his objectives for the BHU as 
follow : 
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(1) “As the teaching of Dharma was the most essential of all and the 
Government could not take it up, we resolved to make up the 
deficiency through the Banaras Hindu University. 


(2) The second essential feature of our University would be to revive 
the study of Hindi literature and culture. We knew much about 
Greek philosophy, old Roman civilisation and English 
achievements. There was hardly any nation on earth more 
ignorant of the history of their ancestors than the Hindus. 


(3) The third object of the Hindu University would be to substitute 
the rule of science for the rule of thumb”. 


After passage of time the above objectives have been revised 
taking into consideration of the contemporary arena of culture, 
society and the demand of the nation. 
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Fig. 1. Spatial Plan of Banaras Hindu University [ FULL page, 
Left side] 
Map Index: the Banaras Hindu University 
[ FULL page, Right side] 


1, Mahamana Malaviya Statue 33. Geography Department 
and Main Gate 


2. Chief Proctors’ Hall 34. Arts College 
3. Sir Sunderlal Hospital 35. Post Graduate Building 
4. Mahamana Malaviya Bhawan 36. Ancient Indian History, Art 
& Culture 
5. Kulpati Niwas 37. Sanskrit Maha Vidyalaya 
6. Holkar Bhawan 38. Post Graduate Research 
(Up-Kulpati Niwas) Centre (IMS) 
Ruiya Hostel 39. Music & Fine Arts 
Birla Hostel 40. Institute of Medical Sciences 
Dhanwantri Hostel 41. Mahila Maha Vidyalaya & 
Hostels 
10. Broacha Hostel 42. Law College 
11. Dr. C.P. Ramaswami 43. Amphitheatre 
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Dr. Savapalli 
Radhakrishnan Hostel 


Dr. Bhagwan Das Hostel 
Dr. I.N. Gurtu Hostel 


Shri Ram Krishna Hostel 
Dhanraj Giri Hostel 
Morvi Hostel 

Limbdi Hostel 

Rajputana Hostel 

Dr. S.C.De Hostel 

Svami Vivekanand Hostel 
Vishwakarma Hostel 
Technology (I.T.) 
Engineering 

Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences (IAS) 


Botany Department 
Zoology Department 
Geology & Geophysics 
Departments 

Mining & Metallurgy 
(LT.) Depts 

Chemistry Department 
Physics Department 
Statistics Department 
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47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
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58. 
59. 
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61. 
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Central Office & SBI 


Multipurpose Hall 
Bharat Kala Bhawa 
(museum) 

Guest House 
International Hostel 
Students Union 
City Students Home 
Dean of Students 
Shivaji Hall 

B.H.U. Dispensary 
Botanical Garden 
Central Library 
C.H.C. Auditorium 
Old Boy’s House 


Swimming Pool 
Central School 
Post & Telegraph Office 


Students Cafeteria 


Computer Centre 
. Swatantrata Bhawan 
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